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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


State  of  Illinois, 

Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Springfield ,  III.,  December  31st,  1894. 

Honorable  John  P.  Altgeld, 

Governor  of  Illinois. 

Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  act  creating  this  bureau  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Labor  herewith  submit  to  you  for  transmis¬ 
sion  to  the  General  Assembly  their  eighth  biennial  report. 

Very  respectfully, 

George  A.  Schilling, 

Secretary. 
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CHAPTER  I.-THE  NECESSITY  FOR  A  LABOR  REPORT 

UPON  TAXATION. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  expose  existing  methods  of 
taxation  in  Illinois  with  especial  reference  to  their  effect  upon 
labor  interests,  and  to  recommend  such  reforms  in  the  tax  system 
of  the  State  as  may  tend  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  class.  That  no  more  appropriate  work  could  be  undertaken 
by  the  Bureau,  nor  one  of  greater  importance  at  this  time,  may 
be  seen  from  a  preliminary  consideration  of  the  Bureau’s  func¬ 
tions,  and  a  review  of  its  previous  reports. 

Section  I. — General  Scope  of  the  Bureau’s  Power. 

The  act  for  the  establishment  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  passed  in  1879  by  the  Thirty-first  General  Assembly, 
was  distinctively  a  labor  measure.  Proposed  by  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  and  promoted  by  labor  agitation,  its  recognized  object  was 
the  gathering  and  collation  of  facts  upon  which  the  industrial 
classes  of  the  State  might  in  the  future  secure  remedial  laws. 
This  appears  not  only  from  the  history  of  the  period,  the  name 
of  the  Bureau,  and  the  fact  that  three  of  the  Commissioners  must 
be  manual  laborers,  but  also  from  the  language  of  the  organizing  act 
in  defining  the  duties  of  the  Board.  The  Board  is  required 
to  collect,  assort,  systematize  and  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
“statistical  details  relating  to  all  depirtments  of  labor  in  the  State, 
and  especially  in  its  relations  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social, 
educational  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  mechanical,  manufacturing  and 
productive  industry  of  the  State.”  1 


(1)  Revised  Statutes,  ch.  17a.  Act  approved  May  29,  1879. 
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Section  II.— Preceding  Reports  of  the  Bureau. 

Pursuant  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  Bureau  was  established, 
the  first  Board  expended  its  work,  as  shewn  iu  the  first  report, 
that  for  1881,  upon  an  investigation  of  labor  questions.  But  the 
investigation  was  superficial  in  scope.  While  embodying  an  essay 
against  socialism,  and  containing;  more  or  less  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  about  cooperation  in  Great  Britain,  school  savings  banks  iu 
France,  coal  mining  and  railroad  employment  in  Illinois,  loan  as¬ 
sociations,  truck  stores,  trade  societies,  and  women’s  work,  and  a 
digest  of  American  and  European  laws  relating  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  and  education  of  children,  the  report  dealt  chiefly  with  two 
labor  subjects — prison  labor,  and  the  wages  and  expenses  of  work¬ 
ingmen.  Its  only  recommendations,  aside  from  an  appeal  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Bureau,  were  prohibition  of  child 
labor  in  factories  and  stores,  and  compuJsor}7  school  attendance  of 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  for  three  months  in  the  school 
year. 

The  second  report,  that  for  1882,  made  by  the  same  Board  as 
the  first,  but  under  the  management  of  a  new  Secretary — John  S. 
Lord,  to  whose  faithfulness  and  ability  the  Bureau  is  indebted 
for  six  admirable  biennial  reports — begins  with  a  general  description 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  as  an  industrial  territory7,  including  statis¬ 
tics  of  its  population  by  counties;  and  contains  comprehensive 
statistics  by  counties  of  its  coal  production  and  manufactures, 
together  with  statistics  by  trades  of  wages,  rents  and  the  cost  of 
living.  It  also  gives  statistics  of  wages  paid  for  railroad  service, 
a  short  account  of  Illinois  lead  mines,  information  about  loan  and 
building  associations  iu  the  State,  and  also  about  the  public  school 
system  and  the  public  indebtedness,  and  contains  the  labor  laws 
of  the  State  and  an  essay  on  strikes. 

The  five  succeeding  reports,  1881-86-88-90-92,  all  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Lord,  present  the  results  of  extensive  inves¬ 
tigation  along  the  following  special  lines: 

(1)  The  proportions  of  the  results  of  manul  labor  in  manu¬ 
facturing  which  accrue  to  the  proprietor  and  to  the  workingman 
respectively;  (2)  the  economical  and  social  condition  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  classes  of  Illinois — their  earnings,  expenses,  hours  of 
labor,  etc.;  (3)  statistics  of  coal  production;  (4)  convict  labor; 
(5)  labor  organizations;  (6)  mortgages;  (7)  strikes  and  lock-outs; 
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(8)  earnings  of  coal  mine  employes;  (9)  foreclosures,  judgments, 
and  farm  values;  (10)  working  women  in  Chicago;  (11)  sweating 
system  in  Chicago;  (12)  the  eight-hour  movement,  and  (13)  the 
fining  system  in  factories,  stores,  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Section  III. — Deplorable  Condition  of  Workingmen. 

Nearly  all  these  subjects,  like  those  of  the  first  report,  are 
superficial.  They  are  none  the  less  important  on  that  account; 
but  the  time  to  go  beneath  the  surface  has  come.  If  simple  ob¬ 
servation  were  not  convincing,  the  previous  reports  of  this  Bureau 
abound  in  evidence  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  “Such  glimpses  of  social  conditions  as  are  afforded  by 
these  tables,”  to  quote  from  the  report  for  1882  language  that  is 
also  applicable  to  succeeding  reports,  and  especially  to  that  for 
1892,  “reveal  the  disabilities  which  encumber  honest  industry,  and 
illustrate  how  labor  is  filling  the  world  with  wealth  and  living 
itself  in  want;  how  labor  saving  machinery  is  neither  saving  the 
labor  of  men  nor  reducing  the  hours  of  that  labor,  and  how  the 
material  progress  of  which  we  boast,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
few,  may  operate  to  intensify  the  poverty  and  distress  of  the 
many.”1 

Investigation  among  comparatively  skilled  and  prosperous  work¬ 
ingmen  has  revealed  incomes  ranging  from  less  than  $500  to 
barely  $700  a  year,  in  return  for  work  averaging  more  than  10 
hours  a  day.  Upon  this  sum  families  of  from  4  to  0  people  are 
supported.  Of  necessity  the  shelter  they  can  secure  within  reach 
of  their  employment  is  contracted.  It  averages  but  four  rooms  to 
the  family,  and  the  rent  rises  considerably  above  $100  per  year. 
After  an  average  of  over  $100  in  addition  to  rent  is  expended  for 
food,  fuel,  and  clothing — none  of  the  best,  as  may  readily  be  in¬ 
ferred,  for  it  is  at  the  rate  of  only  $2  per  week  or  less  for  each 
person — the  remainder  cannot  go  far  toward  meeting  the  innumer¬ 
able  petty  and  unavoidable  expenses  of  city  life,  to  say  nothing 
of  obtaining  education  and  satisfying  the  wholesome  cravings  it 
generates,  of  buying  the  wished  for  home,  or  of  laying  up  the 
traditional  penny  against  a  rainy  day. 

Such  figures  show,  as  the  report  for  1882  truly  observes,  “that 
the  income  of  mechanics  and  laborers  in  Illinois  is  incompatible 
with  comfortable  living,  to  say  the  least.”  2  And  that  is  not 


(1.)  Report  of  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1882,  p.  289. 
(2.)  R  'port  of  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1882,  p.  291. 
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the  worst.  Of  the  470  workingmen  in  over  40  different  occu¬ 
pations  from  whom  returns  were  obtained  in  1882,  Mr.  Lord  in 
the  report  for  that  year  says:  “One-half  of  them  are  not  even 
able  to  earn  enough  for  their  daily  bread,  and  have  to  depend 
.  upon  the  labor  of  women  and  children  to  eke  out'  their  miser- 
erable  existence.  Yet  these  averages  are  high,  both  as  compared  with 
those  in  other  States,  and  as  compared  with  the  thousands  of 
workingmen  from  whom  no  reports  are  received.  In  fact,  the 
average  earnings  of  the  heads  of  families  for  the  entire  list  of  occu¬ 
pations  is  less  than  the  general  average  for  the  cost  of  living;  and 
that  this  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  is  painfully  apparent  from 
the  tenements  they  occupy,  the  clothes  they  wear,  and  the  food 
and  fuel  the}7  consume.”1 

This  report  was  not  made  for  a  year  of  famine,  but  for  one  of 
the  prosperous  years  following  our  recovery  from  the  hard  times 
of  the  late  seventies.  A  much  more  extensive  investigation,  the 
results  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  report  for  18S4,  exhibits  no 
improvement. 

But  the  mechanics  and  laborers  from  whose  experience  these 
figures  were  obtained,  constitute,  as  Mr.  Lord  remarks  and  as 
their  occupations  show,  the  more  prosperous  class  of  the  laborers 
that  in  common  speech  are  distinguished  as  workingmen.  The 
scale  of  wages  and  of  living  runs  downward  from  them,  not  up¬ 
ward.  What  then  must  be  the  condition  of  poorer  classes?  what 
that  of  the  poorest  workingmen?  Only  observation  or  experience 
can  vividly  answer;  but  some  idea  may  be  gathered  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  condition  of  the  working  women  of  Chicago  and 
the  prevalence  of  the  sweating  system  there,  as  exhibited  in  the 
report  for  1892.  Working  women  appear  to  receive  an  average  of 
little  more  than  86  a  week.  Over  57  per  cent,  of  them  receive 
less,  their  average  being  under  85.  The  average  of  those  who 
get  more  than  86  is  only  88.  And  among  victims  of  the  sweating 
system,  of  whom  there  are  already  at  least  ten  thousand  in  Chicago, 
the  investigation  disclosed  such  typical  examples  as  these: 

Twelve  persons  living  in  6  rooms,  two  of  the  rooms  being  in 
constant  use  for  a  shop;  nine  men  employed  in  one  room,  12  by 
14  feet,  in  the  rear  of  a  swarming  tenement;  four  families  in  one 
four- room  flat,  using  one  cook  stove  in  common,  and  all  the  women 
and  children  sewing  in  the  bedrooms;  a  woman  who  earns  86.54  a 
month,  finishing  knee  pints  at  C  cents  a  dozen  pairs;  a  woman 


(1  )  Report  of  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statbtics  for  18S2,  p.  288. 
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who  finishes  cloaks  at  3  and  8  cents  apiece;  a  grandmother  dying 
of  cancer  in  the  same  room  with  a  man,  his  wife,  and  three 
children,  the  man  and  his  wife  hard  at  work  finishing  men’s 
clothing.  A  single  room  frequently  serves  as  kitchen,  bed-room, 
living  room  and  working  room.  And  for  grinding  work  in  such 
surroundings  wages  are  found  to  range  from  $2  a  week  to  less 
than  $8,  with  a  downward  tendency. 

Beyond  all  this  it  is  to  be  considered  that  all  employment  is 
precarious,  and  that  improvements  in  production,  instead  of  better¬ 
ing  the  situation  of  the  working  class,  leave  it  unchanged  when 
they  do  not  make  it  worse. 

V 

Section  IV.  —  Duty  of  the  Bureau  to  Ascertain  the  Cause  of 

the  Condition  of  Workingmen. 

Here  then  is  the  condition.  It  is  proved  by  evidence  so  clear 
and  abundant  that  the  collection  of  any  further  statistics  merely 
to  prove  it  would  be  wasted  effort.  Even  the  effort  of  proving 
that  it*  continues  would  be  superfluous  at  a  time  when  common 
experience  everywhere  takes  notice  of  the  fact.1  The  work  that 
confronts  us  is  more  fundamental.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Bureau 
to  search  for  the  cause  of  that  lamentable  condition  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  class  which  its  previous  reports  have  so  ably  demon- 
s  trated. 

But  what  are  the  limitations  of  its  powers  in  this  respect?  Is 
it  confined  to  demonstrating  and  illustrating  conditions?  or  may  it 
investigate  causes?  That  it  might  gather  and  collate  statistics  as 
to  lack  of  skill,  industry,  thrift,  or  intelligence  among  the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  not  only  in  illustration  of  their  condition  but  also  in 
explanation  of  it,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  it  may  go  farther;  power  to  investigate  is  power  to 
investigate  fully.  If  the  Bureau  may  skim  the  surface  to  account 
for  causes  of  industrial  poverty,  it  should  go  beneath  the  surface; 
and  if  it  should  go  beneath  the  surface  at  all,  it  should  go  as 
far  beneath  as  the  necessities  of  the  search  require.  Of  the 

(1)  ThiB  report  bears  date  the  last  day  of  1894,  but  like  all  preceding  reports  its  publication  was 
necessarily  delayed  for  some  months.  At  the  tipae  of  publication  the  newspapers  reported  in¬ 
creases  of  wages  from  different  parts  of  the  country  varying  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  These  figures 
look  large.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  highest  percentage  would  not  bring  the  better  class 
of  wages  up  to  $300  a  year,  while  the  lowest  would  increase  wages  by  less  than  $60,  and  that  the 
highest  percentage  would  not  bring  the  poor  class  of  wages  up  to  $10  a  week,  while  the  lowest  would 
increase  that  class  by  much  less  than  a  dollar  a  week,  the  percentages  of  increase  are  not  calculated 
to  evoke  great  enthusiasm.  Ten  dollars  a  week— even  $3  a  week—  is  better  than  less  than  $8,  but 
it  is  nob  opulence.  Neither  is  it  compensation  for  the  labor  g;ven,  which  is  the  vital  point.  More¬ 
over,  these  percentages  of  increased  wages  are  calculated,  not  upon  wages  as  they  were  before  the 
hard  times  from  which  we  are  just  emerging,  but  upon  wages  of  the  hard  times  period. 
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scope  of  the  Bureau’s  power  as  to  the  investigation  of  conditions, 
it  was  well  said  in  the  report  for  1888,  in  explanation  of  an 
investigation  of  mortgage  indebtedness,  that  “attention  should 
doubtless  be  directed  quite  as  much  to  the  underlying  facts  which 
develop  conditions,  as  to  the  outward  aspect  of  affairs;  and  if 
such  facts  are  involved  in  obscurity,  no  labor  can  be  more  wisely 
expended  than  that  required  to  define  their  exact  character  and 
thus  their  possible  influence.”  1  The  observation  applies  with 
the  same  force  to  obscure  facts  regarding  causes  as  to  those  re¬ 
garding  conditions. 

Section  V.  Belative  Influence  of  Personal  Vice  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Environment. 

All  necessity  for  detailed  inquiry  at  this  time  into  the  possible 
lack  of  skill,  industry,  thrift,  or  intelligence  of  the  working 
classes  of  Illinois,  in  explanation  of  their  condition,  is  obviated 
by  the  ample  collection  of  facts  bearing  upon  that  point  which 
are  to  be  found  in  previous  reports.  The  great  productive  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  State,  together  with  the  earnings  obtained  at  the  low 
wages  which  prevail,  testify  to  skill,  industry  and  intelligence;  and 
as  to  thrift,  the  average  income  of  the  most  prosperous  class  of 
workingmen  is  barely  enough  for  frugal  living  expenses.  While 
the  poverty  of  individual  workingmen  here  and  there  may  be 
explained  by  personal  vices,  industrial  poverty  cannot  be  so  ex¬ 
plained.  In  that  problem  personal  vices  are  a  comparatively  un¬ 
important  factor.  The  rich  are  not  the  most  virtuous  of  all,  nor 
do  the  vicious  constitute  the  working  poor.  Causes  of  industrial 
poverty  are  to  be  found,  not  in  personal  character,  but  in  indus¬ 
trial  environment.  In  that,  and  in  that  alone,  shall  we  discover 
a  full  explanation  of  the  pinching  lives  which  workingmen  are 
forced  to  live  amid  varied  and  abundant  wealth  of  their  own  pro¬ 
duction  and  exhaustless  potentialities  for  the  production  of  wealth 
in  still  greater  variety  and  abundance. 

Instances  of  the  rise  of  individuals  from  poverty  to  affluence, 
even  when  nothing  dishonorable  mars  the  career,  do  not  disprove 
this  rule  as  to  industrial  environment.  They  are  really  not  so 
much  as  exceptions  to  it.  Such  success,  when  not  the  reward  of 
mere  cunning,  is  achieved  only  by  men  of  extraordinary  mental 
power — intellectual  athletes,  for  whom  the  environing  walls  of 


(1)  Report  of  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  18S8  Introduction,  p.  xviii. 
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industrial  poverty  are  as  yet  too  low  not  to  be  overleaped  or  too 
weak  not  to  be  broken  through.  But  what  the  athlete  may  ac¬ 
complish  is  to  the  ordinary  man  impossible.  Even  the  athlete, 
after  the  earlier  stages  of  his  progress,  is  aided  more  by  his 
power  over  the  class  from  which  he  has  leaped  than  by  his  own 
extraordinary  faculties.  We  are  told  that  “the  destruction  of  the 
poor  is  their  proverty.”  It  is  correlatively  true  that  the  poverty 
of  the  poor  is  the  real  power  of  the  rich. 

Section  VI. — Tyranny  the  Cause  of  Industrial  Poverty. 

What  produces  the  environment  of  industrial  poverty  from  which 
only  the  comparatively  few  escape,  and  to  which  many  of  them  in 
times  of  oommercial  stress  are  ruthlessly  forced  back?  In  a  state 
of  nature  poverty  is  doubtless  due  to  the  difficulties  of  conquering 
nature.  But  with  that  we  at  this  time  have  nothing  to  do.  We 
command  nature  now,  and  the  question  is  not  why  men  are 
poor  when  too  weak  or  too  indolent  to  produce  the  things  they 
want;  but  why  they  are  poor  when  they  are  not  only  strong 
enough  to  produce  but  actually  do  produce  those  things,  and  in 
an  abundance  and  variety  that  a  generation  or  two  ago  would  have 
seemed  fabulous.  Why,  in  these  circumstances,  is  their  share  of 
those  things  so  meagre?  An  answer  is  suggested  by  the  fact  of 
common  observation,  that  as  a  rule  the  very  affluent  are  the  very 
indolent;  the  workers’  share  is  so  meagre  because  in  the  processes 
of  division  it  pays  toll  to  idleness.  But  idleness  has  no  natural 
power  of  exacting  toll.  Its  power  to  do  so  can  have  its  source 
only  in  some  form  of  tyranny. 

Section  VII.—  Taxation  the  Chief  Instrument  of  Tyranny. 

Chief  among  the  instruments  of  tyrannical  power  is  taxation. 
Great  fights  for  freedom  testify  to  a  common  feeling,  an  instinct, 
that  the  vitality  of  tyranny  resides  in  this  power.  Watt  Tyler  and 
his  “hundred  thousand  Kentish  men”  rushing  upon  London,  re¬ 
ceived  their  impulse  from  the  administration  of  odious  tax  laws. 
The  South  German  peasant  war  of  the  16th  century  was  a  revolt 
of  plundered  tillers  of  the  soil,  whose  products  had,  in  taxes, 
and  in  tithes  and  rents  and  feudal  services  that  were  essen¬ 
tially  taxes,  been  snatched  from  them  for  the  enrichment  of 
parasitic  nobles.  The  ship  tax  which  Hampden  refused  to  pay, 
brought  Charles  I.  to  the  block  and  led  up  to  the  English  con¬ 
stitution.  The  French  Revolution,  with  its  culminating  carnival 
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of  blood,  was  in  its  origin  the  uprising  of  a  tax-plundered  people. 
Our  own  war  for  independence— a  war  that  not  only  severed  the 
political  bonds  of  a  foreign  power,  but,  far  more  important,  gave 
tentative  form  to  the  first  great  government  “of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,”  based  upon  the  self-evident  truth 
that  “all  men  are  created  equal” — that  war  would  not  have  been 
fought  and  its  fruits  might  have  been  long  delayed  but  for  a 
question  of  tyrannical  taxes.  To  consider  other  than  sanguin¬ 
ary  struggles,  England  in  her  great  corn-law  agitation  of 
fifty  years  ago  offers  a  splendid  example  of  the  truth  that  free¬ 
dom’s  battles  are  fought  over  questions  of  taxation. 

Wholly  aside  from  historical  suggestion,  a  little  thought  suffi¬ 
ciently  demonstrates  that  he  who  controls  taxation  may,  at  his 
own  whim,  make  men  rich  or  poor.  With  a  simple  command  he 
transforms  indolent  favorites  into  an  arrogant  aristocracy  by  im¬ 
poverishing  the  industrious  and  thrifty.  To  hold  the  people’s 
purse  strings  is  to  determine  their  destiny.  It  was  no  superficial 
reform,  that  of  England,  imitated  by  the  founders  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  which  took  the  revenue  power  away  from  the  monarch  and 
placed  it  in  the  custody  of  the  Commons.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  tyranny  that  the  power  of  taxation  should  be  formally  lodged 
with  a  single  person  or  class.  With  favoring  systems  of  taxation 
tyranny  flourishes  in  democracies  as  well  as  in  monarchies. 
Though  differing  in  its  manifestations  and  more  subtle  in  its  out- 
reachings,  it  may  be  none  the  less  oppressive.  It  is  the  manner 
in  which  a  tax  operates,  not  merely  the  form  of  government  by 
which  it  is  imposed,  that  throws  its  influence  upon  the  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  boundary  between  liberty  and  tyranny.  Par¬ 
liaments,  congresses,  constitutional  conventions,  legislatures  and 
assessors  may  just  as  surely,  though  unintentionally  and  uncon¬ 
sciously,  undermine  the  liberties  of  the  people  by  their  methods 
of  imposing  taxes,  as  could  the  most  selfish  and  cunning  man 
among  us  if  he  were  invested  with  despotic  taxing  power.  As 
Prof.  Ely  sa)s:  “Taxation  may  create  monopolies,  or  it  may  pre¬ 
vent  them;  it  may  diffuse  wealth,  or  it  may  concentrate  it;  it  may 
promote  liberty  and  equality  of  rights,  or  it  may  tend  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  tyranny  and  despotism;  it  may  be  used  to  bring 
about  reforms,  or  it  may  be  so  laid  as  to  aggravate  existing  griev¬ 
ances  and  foster  dissension  and  hatred  among  classes;  taxation 
may  be  so  controlled  by  the  skillful  hand  as  to  give  free  scope 
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to  every  opportunity  for  the  creation  of  wealth  or  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  all  true  interests  of  states  and  cities,  or  it  may  be  so 
shaped  by  ignoramuses  as  to  place  a  dead  weight  on  a  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  race  for  industrial  supremacy.”1 2 

When  common  liberties  are  thus  undermined,  the  process  in  the 
beginning  is  apt  to  bear  most  heavily  upon  the  laboring  class. 
Though  in  its  advances  it  must  ultimately  subjugate  merchant 
and  manufacturer,  farmer  and  professional  man,  every  industrial 
grade,  in  brief,  and  establish  a  privileged  class— an  aristocracy  of 
unearned  wealth  —over  them  all,  yet  workingmen  first  yield  to  the 
pressure.  They  fall  the  easiest  victims  to  taxes  which  burden 
consumption;  they  suffer  most  from  under-assessments  which  dis¬ 
criminate  in  favor  of  large  owners  against  the  small;  they  first  be¬ 
come  dependent  beggars  for  work  under  fiscal  policies  which, 
while  obstructing  enterprise,  promote  the  forestalling  of  land. 

This  class  serves,  too,  as  a  barometer  of  the  industrial  decline 
which  wrong  systems  of  taxation  cause.  Business  men  fail,  pro¬ 
fessional  men  struggle  in  vain  for  place,  farmers  work  hard  and 
die  poor;  but  these  seem  like  exceptional  cases.  No  matter  how 
numerous  they  may  be,  there  are  still  enough  examples  of  suc¬ 
cessful  business  men,  of  triumphant  professional  men,  and  of  rich 
farmers,  to  account  for  failures  on  the  score  of  incompetency  or 
bad  luck.  Not  so  with  the  laboring  class.  With  that  class,  when 
opportunities  for  work  diminish  and  wages  fall,  the  condition 
is  so  universal  as  to  infallibly  indicate  oppressive  industrial 
changes. 

Such  are  the  considerations  which  have  led  this  Bureau  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  expose,  in  the  interest  of  what  is  commonly  distin¬ 
guished  as  the  laboring  class,  the  liberty-destroying  methods  of 
taxation  that  prevail  in  Illinois."  In  doing  so,  every  possible 
intention  of  arraying  the  interests  of  this  class  against  the  just 
interests  of  any  other  is  emphatically  disclaimed.  It  is  only  the 
unjust  interests  of  monopoly  that  are  assailed. 

(1)  Ely's  ‘‘Taxation  in  American  States  and  Cities,”  page  55. 

(2)  So  sweeping;  is  the  effect  of  taxation  upon  the  interests  of  workingmen,  and  so  impera¬ 
tive  does  the  necessity  for  a  report  upon  the  subject  appear  to  be,  thiit  precedent  for  this  action 
could  hardly  be  asked  for.  But  the  Bureau  is  not  without  one.  In  the  report  for  18K2,  page  249, 
the  subject  of  public  indebtedness  was  taken  up  for  the  purpose,  as  stated,  of  “showing  the 
measure  of  the  burden  upon  the  productive  industries  of  the  State  which  is  involved  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  state  and  local  obligations.  ”  The  effect  upon  labor  interests 
of  the  burden  of  public  debts  is  one  of  the  effects  of  taxation,  and  a  report  upon  the  former  is 
clearly  a  precedent  for  investigating  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  II.— LEADING  PRINCIPLES  OF  TAXATION. 


In  aid  of  the  purpose  of  this  report  some  general  preliminary 
considerations  regarding  the  subject  of  taxation  will  be  useful. 

Section  1.  Public  and  Pbivate  Taxation  Distinguished. 

Taxes  may  be  either  for  public  or  for  private  purposes.  A 
comparison  of  protective  with  revenue  tariffs  illustrates  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Protective  tariffs  are  private  taxes.  The  object  and  the 
effect  are  to  give  advantages  to  some  citizens  in  their  character 
of  producers,  over  others  in  their  character  of  consumers.  If 
ideally  perfect  such  tariffs  would  yield  no  public  revenue  what¬ 
ever,  because  they  would  then  in  effect  totally  prohibit  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  dutiable  goods;  when  not  ideally  perfect  they  yield  pub¬ 
lic  revenues  in  a  measure  and  they  protect  in  a  measure,  but 
they  yield  the  revenues  only  as  they  fail  to  protect.  Revenue 
tariffs,  on  the  other  hand,  though  in  practice  they  also  inevitably 
operate  to  private  advantage,  are  public  taxes.  The  nearer  they 
approach  perfection  in  respect  of  their  purpose,  the  less  oppressive 
are  the  private  advantages  they  incidentally  confer;  whereas  with 
protective  tariffs,  the  nearer  they  approach  perfection  the  greater 
are  their  private  advantages. 

Profits  from  franchises  empowering  individuals  or  corporations 
to  control  monopolies  of  any  kind,  are  also  private  taxes.  Although 
the  monopolists  render  services  to  the  public  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  agencies  of  common  convenience,  the  fair  receipts 
for  which  are  just  earnings,  yet,  as  their  franchises  enable  them  to 
exact  exorbitant  tolls,  even  to  the  extent,  in  the  absence  of 
partially  effective  competition,  of  demanding  “all  the  traf¬ 
fic  will  bear,”  their  excessive  charges  for  services  are  in  the 
nature  of  taxes,  and  being  for  private  use  are  private  taxes.  The 
franchises  here  alluded  to  are  familiar  and  of  great  variety.  They 
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are  those  for  railroads,  street  cars,  telegraphs,  water  systems, 
telephones,  gas  wrorks,  electric  lighting  systems,  and  so  on,  includ¬ 
ing  all  grants  from  the  Federal  Government,  the  State,  the 
Oounty,  the  City,  the  Town,  or  other  authority,  for  carry kng  on 
any  kind  of  business  which  from  its  nature  requires  an  exercise 
of  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Ground  rents,  too,  are  private  taxes.  The  amount  of  ground 
rent  that  any  person  will  give  for  a  particular  site  upon  the 
earth’s  surface  is  dependent  mainly  upon  the  public  advantages 
which  that  site  controls.  So  with  the  amount  he  wTould  pay  if 
the  right  of  control  were  commuted  for  a  gross  sum,  as  when  sites 
are  bought  and  sold  outright.  Power  to  exact  ground  rents  and 
sums  in  commutation,  unlike  the  power  to  exact  wages  for  work 
or  prices  for  goods,  is  almost  wholly  a  power  of  charging  for  the 
enjoyment  of  those  public  benefits  which  society  affords.  If  the 
State  exercised  this  power  directly,  the  proceeds  would  be  public 
taxes.  When  individuals  exercise  it,  the  proceeds  are  private 
taxes. 

All  taxes  levied  for  public  revenue  are  public  taxes.  It  is  true 
that  they  may,  and  that  to  a  great  extent  they  do,  serve  private 
ends  and  menace  common  interests  incidentally,  with  as  much 
effect  as  some  private  taxation  does  directly.  Most  of  them  actually 
cooperate  with  private  taxation  in  promoting  its  objects.  But 
there  are  methods  of  public  taxation  which,  so  far  from  cooper¬ 
ating  with  private  taxation  to  serve  private  interests  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  common  rights,  operate  as  antidotes  to  the  evils  of 
private  taxation,  while  justly  supplying  the  public  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  revenues. 

Section  II. — Public  Taxation— Its  Incidence  and  Principle 

of  Apportionment. 

Public  taxes  may  be  considered  from  two  principal  points  of  view. 
The  first  bears  upon  the  incidence,  whether  it  should  be  direct — 
resting  finally  upon  the  first  payer,  or  indirect — shifting  from  the 
first  payer  in  higher  prices  for  taxed  commodities.  The  second 
looks  toward  the  principle  of  apportionment  according  to  which 
taxes  should  be  paid,  'whether  in  propDrtion  to  the  ability  of  the 
tax  payer,  or  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  benefits  he  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  public. 
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1.  INCIDENCE  OF  PUBLIC  TAXATION — DIRECT  uR  INDIRECT. 

William  Pitt,  in  a  speech  in  the  British  Parliament,  is  reported 
as  haying  said: 

To  levy  a  direct  tax  of  7  per  cent,  is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  a 
free  country,  and  may  excite  revolt;  but  there  is  a  method  by  which  you 
can  tax  the  last  rag  from  the  back  and  the  last  bite  fro  in  the  mouth 
without  causing  a  murmur  against  high  taxes:  and  tiiat  is  to  tax  a  great 
many  articles  of  daily  use  and  necessity  so  indirectly  that  the  people  will 
pay  them  and  not  know  it.  Their  grumbling  then  will  be  of  hard  times, 
but  they  will  not  know  that  the  hard  times  are  caused  by^  taxation. 

Pitt’s  ironical  plea  for  indirect  taxation  confirms  the  opinion 
already  expressed  regarding  the  importance  of  taxation  as  a  labor 
question.  When  taxes  are  levied  indirectly  upon  consumption, 
whoever  works  for  a  living,  be  he  property  owner  or  not,  is  a  tax 
payer;  and  the  stealthy  manner  in  wdiich  tax  burdens  are  thus  thrust 
upon  the  laboring  classes,  the  secret  and  subtle  ways  in  which 
taxes  are  filched  from  their  pockets,  produce  a  wide-spread  con¬ 
viction  that  those  classes  contribute  nothing  to  the  support 
of  government.  It  is  this  impression  that  lends  plausibility  to 
the  occasional  advice  of  wealthy  men,  that  the  poor  be  disfran¬ 
chised  in  municipal  elections;  since  they  contribute  nothing  to  the 
municipal  treasury,  so  the  argument  runs,  they  should  have  no 
voice  in  municipal  expenditures.  And  when  the  poor  resent  such 
advice,  they  are  apt  to  do  so  for  almost  any  other  conceivable 
reason  than  the  falsity  of  the  assertion  upon  which  it  is  made,  so 
imbued  are  they  themselves  with  the  notion  that  they  are  not 
tax  payers.  As  Pitt  said,  this  method  of  taxation  may  take  the 
last  rag  from  their  backs  and  the  last  bite  from  their  mouths 
without  their  knowing  that  they  are  taxed. 

This  vicious  species  of  taxation  is  not  peculiar  to  tariff  taxes;  it 
is  local  as  well  as  national.  All  regular  taxes  upon  commodities 
in  the  regular  course  of  exchange,  and  upon  business  buildings 
and  machinery,  together  with  those  upon  rented  dwellings,  whether 
the  tax  be  imposed  by  municipal,  state,  or  federal  authority,  are 
of  the  same  character.  The  burden  of  ultimate  payment  is  borne 
by  ultimate  consumers. 

Direct  and  indirect  taxation  have  often  been  distinguished  by 
economic  authorities.  John  Stuart  Mill  defined  a  direct  tax  as 
“one  which  is  demanded  from  the  very  persons  wTho,  it  is  intended 
or  desired,  should  pay  it,”  and  indirect  taxes  as  those  “which  are 
demanded  from  one  person  in  the  expectation  and  intention  that 
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lie  shall  indemnify  himself  at  the  expense  of  another.”1 2  Prof. 
Laughlin  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  gives  substantially  tbe 
same  definition,  but  with  somewhat  more  particularity.  “Direct 
taxes,”  he  says,  “are  those  which  are  levied  on  the  very  persons 
who  it  is  intended  or  desired  should  pay  them,  and  which  they 
cannot  put  off  upon  others  by  raising  the  prices  of  the  taxed 
article.  *  *  *  Indirect  taxes  on  the  other  hand  are  those  which 

are  levied  on  persons  who  expect  to  get  back  the  amount  of  tbe 
tax  by  raising  tbe  price  of  the  taxed  article.”"  But  the  difference 
is  so  obvious  that  any  intelligent  mind  will  recognize  it  without 
other  aid  than  the  calling  of  attention  to  it.  Taxes  whose  burden 
is  usually  passed  on  in  the  form  of  higher  prices,  evidently  differ 
radically  in  character  from  those  whose  burden  is  as  a  rule  finally 
borne  by  original  payers.  And  whether  we  distinguish  this  dif¬ 
ference  by  the  terms  “indirect”  and  “direct,”  or  by  other  terms  pos¬ 
sibly  more  expressive,  is  of  little  moment,  provided  the  two  ideas 
be  kept  distinct.  Without  attempting  to  fully  specify,  examples 
of  each  kind  are  given. 

cl — Examples  of  Indirect  Taxation. 

A  tax  upon  importers  as  importers  is  indirect.  It  is  part  of 
the  cost  of  doing  an  importing  business,  and  together  with  other 
expenses  of  the  business  is  recovered  in  the  prices  of  imported 
goods.  If  such  a  tax  be  lowered,  competition  forces  importers  to 
give  the  benefit  to  their  customers;  if  it  be  increased,  the  extra 
cost  of  doing  business  enables  them  to  recoup  it  from  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

So,  too,  a  tax  upon  manufacturers  as  manufacturers  is  indirect. 
Whether  for  materials,  machinery,  factory  buildings,  or  out-put,  it 
becomes  as  truly  a  part  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  as  do  wages 
or  freight  bills,  and  along  with  wages  and  freight  bills  it  merges 
into  the  cost  of  products  and  becomes  a  part  of  price. 

It  is  the  same  with  merchants  as  such,  both  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers.  Indirect  taxes  paid  by  those  before  them  in  the  long 
column  of  producers — by  importers,  manufacturers,  and  material 
and  implement  men  of  every  grade  and  variety — together  with 
their  own  taxes  of  the  same  character,  are  collected  through  the 


(1)  Mills’  Prin.  of  Pol.  Ec.,  book  v,  ch.  iii,  sec.  1. 

( 2)  Laughlin’s  Elements,  par.  249. 
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retailer  from  consumers  who  buy  the  goods.  And  upon  those  con¬ 
sumers,  though  they  are  not  accounted  tax-payers  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  whole  enormous  burden  finally  rests. 

Nor  is  the  magnitude  of  this  burden  fully  measured  by  what 
government  receives.  As  each  business  tax  is  part  of  the  cost  of 
doing  the  business  for  which  it  is  paid,  payers  of  the  tax  are  able 
under  the  laws  of  competition  to  exact  from  their  customers  not 
only  the  amount  of  the  tax  but  also  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
in  their  line  of  business  upon  that  amount,  just  as  with  other  business 
expenses.  Consequently  the  cost  of  commodities  to  consumers 
consists  not  alone  of  the  cost  and  profits  involved  in  making  and 
delivering  the  goods,  nor  even  of  that  amount  plus  all  taxes  paid 
in  the  process,  but  of  that  amount  plus  all  taxes  paid  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  together  with  all  profits  upon  those  taxes.  As  Henry  George 
expresses  it:  “The  consumers  on  whom  the  tax  thus  ultimately 
falls,  must  not  only  pay  the  amount  of  the  tax,  but  also  a  profit 
on  this  amount  to  every  one  who  has  thus  advanced  it — for  profit 
on  the  capital  he  has  advanced  in  paying  taxes  is  as  much  re¬ 
quired  by  each  dealer  as  profit  on  the  capital  he  has  advanced  in 
paying  for  goods.” 

That  taxes  upon  business  operations  are  not  always  shifted  does 
not  disprove  the  rule.  Taxes  upon  beer  may  be  slightly  raised 
or  lowered  without  changing  the  retail  price.  The  same  is  true  ol 
slight  upward  or  downward  modifications  of  taxes  upon  proprietary- 
medicines,  and  of  those  upon  such  other  commodities  as  are  to  a 
degree  subject  to  monopolistic  control.  But  these  apparent  ex¬ 
ceptions  imply  no  more  than  that  political  economy,  to  adapt  the 
sense  of  one  of  our  legal  maxims,  does  not  consider  trifles.  Let 
the  tax  on  beer  or  proprietary  medicines  or  the  like  be  much 
raised,  and  the  principal  operates  forthwith,  either  in  augmented 
price-,  in  diminished  quantity  or  in  inferior  quality.  These  things 
are  not  “sold  close,”  consequently  slight  changes  in  taxation  may 
be  ignored;  but  most  commodities,  being  produced  in  circumstances 
of  keen  competition,  are  “sold  close,”  and  changes  in  taxation, 
like  changes  in  the  cost  of  materials,  quickly  express  themselves 
either  in  price  or  in  variations  as  to  quantity  or  quality. 

From  these  examples  it  may  be  seen  how  deeply  the  subtle 
system  of  indirect  taxation  probes  the  pockets  of  the  laboring  class. 
When  a  working  man  hires  apartments  for  his  family,  a  portion 
of  the  house  tax  adds  itself  to  what  the  rent  would  otherwise  be. 
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When  he  buys  goods  at  the  store,  the  taxes  theretofore  paid  upon 
those  goods,  at  the  custom  house  if  they  were  imported,  at  the 
factory  if  they  are  domestic,  and  by  the  storekeeper  in  either  case, 
are  kneaded  into  the  price.  And  in  addition,  all  the  myriad  taxes 
upon  the  buildings  and  materials  and  machinery  necessary  to 
bring  those  apartments  and  those  goods  into  place  and  condition 
for  his  use,  and  all  the  myriad  profits  upon  those  myriad  taxes, 
have  had  their  influence  in  raising  the  rent  of  his  home  and  the 
price  of  his  food  and  clothing  and  furniture  and  frugal  luxuries. 
The  poor  are  all  the  time  paying  taxes,  if  indirect  taxation  pre¬ 
vails.  And  as  most  of  our  taxation  is  indirect,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  taxes  which  rich  men  advance,  and  upon  which  they  pose 
as  tax  payers  while  urging  the  disfranchisement  of  the  poor,  are 
actually  paid  by  the  poor. 

But  it  is  not  alone  by  forcing  him  to  pay  disproportionate 
taxes  that  this  system  despoils  the  workingman.  Were  he  to 
look  far  enough  beneath  the  surface  to  see  how  indirect  taxation 
obstructs  the  processes  of  industry,  he  would  discover  that  not 
only  is  the  purchasing  power  of  his  wages  weakened  by  taxes  in 
the  guise  of  prices  and  house  rent,  but  that  the  wages  themselves 
are  kept  down  or  reduced  by  diminished  general  opportunities  for 
employment,  a  condition  which  as  he  already  knows  tends  to 
glut  the  labor  market. 

Examples  of  Direct  Taxation. 

While  indirect  taxes  are  manifold  and  multifarious,  direct  taxes 
are  few  and  simple.  One  species  is  the  taxation  of  inheritances. 
He  who  inherits  an  estate  or  to  whom  one  passes  by  will,  whether 
it  be  in  the  form  of  personal  property  or  real  estate,  cannot 
recover  from  any  one  the  amount  of  a  tax  deducted.  No  ques¬ 
tion  of  cost  of  production  enters  in.  The  estate  is  reduced  by 
that  amount;  that  is  all.  This  is  true  also  of  income  taxes.  When 
a  man’s  income,  earned  and  received,  is  shaved  down  by  the  tax¬ 
ing  power,  it  remains  shaved  down;  no  question  of  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  involved.  And  so  of  taxes  upon  ground  rents  or  site 
values.  Such  taxes,  instead  of  shifting  to  tenant  or  purchaser  in 
higher  rents  or  prices,  rest  upon  the  original  payer — the  owner  of 
the  site.  Ground  rent,  or  site  value,  which  is  simply  a  premium 
for^advantageous  location,  cannot  be  increased  by  regularly  taxing 
part  of  it  away,  any  more  than  it  could  be  by  regularly  giving 
-2  L.  S. 
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part  of  it  away.  Besides  these  three,  and  those  upon  monopoly 
franchises,  described  in  this  chapter  in  connection  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  private  taxation,  there  are  no  direct  taxes  of  importance. 

Political  and  Moral  Influence  of  Direct  and  Indirect  Taxa¬ 
tion  Respectively. 

One  of  the  worst  general  effects  of  indirect  taxation  is  the  notion 
it  generates  and  nourishes,  that  the  public  treasury  is  a  public 
crib,  at  which  he  who  gets  a  chance  to  feed  is  in  luck,  and  he 
who  does  not,  loses  nothing  but  this  lucky  chance.  The  fact  that 
others  pay  what  public  beneficiaries  receive  is  hidden  in  the  secrecy 
of  the  system.  The  government  is  supposed  to  derive  its  incomes 
from  some  magical  source.  Neither  in  the  beneficiaries  of  its 
favors,  therefore,  nor  in  the  public  conscience  is  there  any  serious 
sense  of  wrong  in  getting  from  it  all  that  can  be  got,  provided 
criminal  conviction  and  punishment  be  avoided.  Thus  the  whole 
community  is  demoralized.  Bounties  are  lobbied  for,  donations  are 
solicited,  pensions  are  grabbed,  offices  are  regarded  as  sinecures, 
even  public  stationery  is  applied  in  quantities  to  private  use.  Thus 
grand  larceny  and  petit  larceny  flourish,  with  the  people  for  vic¬ 
tims,  so  long  as  indirect  taxation  prevails.  What  of  it?  No  one 

suffers!  All  comes  from  the  government’s  magical  purse!  It  is 

% 

not  like  robbing  a  neighbor;  it  is  more  like  helping  one’s  self  from 
treasure  trove.  Such  is  the  common  feeling.  Just  as  on  one  hand 
there  grows  up  a  sentiment  that  the  so  called  non-tax  payer  should 
have  no  voice  in  the  distribution  of  public  funds,  so  on  the  other 
there  grows  up  a  sentiment  that  public  funds  are  objects  for  com¬ 
mon  plunder,  and  he  who  gets  most  is  the  best  fellow.  Could 
anything  more  effective  be  devised  for  undermining  democracy  and 
debauching  public  morals? 

Though  fraud  might  flourish  under  the  opposite  system  of  levy¬ 
ing  taxes  directly,  it  could  not  flourish  with  the  approbation  of 
the  community.  There  would  be  nothing  magical  then  about  the 
government  purse.  Every  one  would  know  that  he  was  a  contributor 
to  that  purse,  and  a  victim  of  any  raid  that  might  be  made  upon 
it.  It  would  establish  a  direct  and  visible  line  of  responsibility 
between  tax  payers  and  tax  consumers,  and  make  every  tax  payer 
a  watch  dog  of  the  public  treasury. 
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PRINCIPLE  OF  APPORTIONMENT — ACCORDING  TO  ABILITY  OR  TO 

BENEFITS. 

As  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  Section,  questions  of  pub- 
lie  taxation  are  to  be  considered,  not  only  with  reference  to  their 
incidence,  but  also  with  reference  to  two  conflicting  principles  of 
apportionment— in  proportion  (1)  to  the  ability  of  the  tax-payer, 
and  (2)  to  the  benefits  he  receives  from  the  public. 

Apportionment  According  to  Benefits. 

All  persons  in  civilized  conditions  are  recipients  of  public  bene¬ 
fits.  Through  social  institutions  order  is  maintained,  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  are  guarded,  and  peaceful  relations  with  neighboring  peoples 
are  preserved.  The  resulting  tranquillity,  by  stimulating  com¬ 
merce,  fosters  towns  and  cities,  and  in  ten  thousand  subsidiary 
ways  expands  the  area  of  civilization,  everywhere  adding  to  the 
opportunites  for  civilized  labor  and  civilized  living.  Such  is  the 
service  which  the  community  as  a  whole  renders  to  the  individuals 
who  compose  it.  And  in  the  benefits  of  that  service  all  indi¬ 
viduals  share,  though  not  in  equal  degree. 

The  principle  of  taxation  in  proportion  to  benefits  would  appor¬ 
tion  the  taxes  of  each  individual  according  to  the  value  of  such  of 
these  benefits  as  came  to  him. 

Apportionment  According  to  Ability. 

While  every  one  in  civilized  life  is  to  some  degree  a  recipient 
of  public  benefits,  every  one  (mere  dependents  and  monopolists 
excepted)  is  also  as  fully  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions  as  if 
he  were  an  isolated  savage.  Services  rendered  by  society 
cooperate  with  individual  effort;  they  do  not  displace  it.  Mer¬ 
chants  and  professional  men,  for  example,  derive  great  public 
benefits  from  opportunities  to  pursue  their  vocations  at  centers  of 
prosperous  communities.  Without  some  such  opportunities  their 
businesses  would  cease  to  exist;  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island 
could  not  have  been  a  merchant  or  a  lawyer.  But  their  busi- 
nesseses  would  as  certainly  cease  to  exist  if  they  did  not  maintain 
them  by  their  own  individual  activity.  This  illustrates  the  relation 
of  all  labor  to  the  community.  Individual  prosperity  in  the  civil¬ 
ized  life  naturally  depends  upon  a  union  of  the  capability  and 
energy  of  the  individual  himself,  with  opportunities  for  the  enjoy- 
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raent  of  public  benefits;  all  men  who  are  neither  mere  dependents 
upon  the  one  hand  nor  mere  monopolists  upon  the  other,  deriving 
their  incomes  from  this  double  source. 

It  is  the  relative  ability  of  individuals  to  turn  either  of  these 
sources  or  both  together  to  their  own  profit,  that  constitutes  the 
basis  of  apportionment  under  the  principle  of  taxation  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  ability.  That  is  to  say,  this  principle  demands  that  all 
distinction  between  ability  to  acquire  wealth  through  mere  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  value  of  public  benefits,  and  ability  to  acquire  it 
by  individual  labor,  is  for  purposes  of  taxation  to  be  ignored;  all 
are  to  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  their  respective  faculties  for  ac¬ 
quisition. 

Policy  and  Justice  of  the  Two  Principles  of  Apportionment. 

Of  the  better  policy  of  taxation  in  proportion  to  benefits  there 
is  hardly  room  for  two  opinions.  To  tax  an  individual  the  more 
the  more  he  produces,  is  calculated  to  stunt  his  faculty  for  con¬ 
tributing  to  production,  and  to  develop  his  faculty  for  monopoliz¬ 
ing  public  benefits.  Surely  the  common  good  demands  that  in 
selecting  a  principle  of  taxation,  encouragement  of  production, 
rather  than  of  monopoly,  should  determine  the  choice. 

On  the  score  of  justice  there  is,  if  possible,  even  less  room  for 
doubt  than  on  the  score  of  policy.  What  a  man  produces  belongs 
to  himself.  No  other  principle  of  property  harmonizes  with  the 
principles  of  human  freedom.  It  belongs  to  him  because  his  own 
powers,  of  which  it  is  a  product,  belong  to  him.  This  would  be 
clear  enough  if  each  produced  alone,  so  that  no  man’s  labor  en¬ 
tered  into  another  man’s  product.  But  the  principle  is  not  changed 
by  cooperative  production.  In  cooperative  production  each  gives 
so  much  of  his  labor  as  may  be  embodied  in  the  products  of 
others,  in  exchange  for  so  much  of  the  labor  of  others  as  may  be 
embodied  in  his  products.  This  interchange  of  labor  makes  every 
man’s  honestly  acquired  products  as  truly  the  result  of  his  own 
labor,  even  though  literally  they  embody  none  of  it,  as  if  he  had 
produced  them  wholly  himself— so  truly  the  results  of  his  own 
labor  that  it  is  more  than  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  he  did 
produce  them  himself.  To  make  no  distinction  in  levying  taxes, 
between  ability  to  thus  acquire  products  by  labor,  and  ability  to 
acquire  them  by  monopolizing  public  benefits,  is  rank  injustice 
And  this  consideration  has  special  force  in  connection  with  the 
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laboring  class,  whose  wealth  is  derived  in  far  greater  degree  from 
individual  labor  than  from  the  value  of  any  public  benefits  its 
members  enjoy. 

Confusion  of  the  two  Principles  in  Practice. 

Adam  Smith,  in  the  first  of  his  four  canons  of  taxation  now 
called  classical,  appears  to  have  vaguely  recognized  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  taxation  in  proportion  to  benefits.  He  implies  that 
each  should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  he  derives  from 
the  community,  just  as  joint  tenants  are  obliged  to  contribute  to 
the  expense  of  managing  their  estate  in  proportion  to  their  respect¬ 
ive  interests  in  it.  But  he  seems  to  have  supposed  that  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  individuals  derive  from  the  community,  and  therefore  their 
just  obligation  to  pay  taxes,  are  measured  by  the  revenues  they 

respectively  enjoy,  regardless  of  whether  the  source  of  those  rev- 

♦ 

enues  may  be  in  the  labor  of  the  recipients,  or  in  special  privi¬ 
leges,  or  in  both.  Accordingly  he  concludes  that  “the  subjects  of 

every  state  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  government 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities, 
that  is  to  say,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively 
enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  state.”  It  is  in  the  observation 
or  neglect  of  this  maxim,  he  finally  remarks,  that  “what  is  called 
the  equality  or  inequality  of  taxation”  consists. 

We  are  indebted  to  this  maxim  for  much  that  is  faulty  in  ex¬ 
isting  systems  of  taxation.  Animated  by  a  desire  to  levy  taxes  in 

proportion  to  public  benefits  received,  but  misled  by  the  ambiguity 
of  Adam  Smith’s  maxim,  legislatures  have  defeated  their  purpose 
by  adopting  methods  which  really  embody  the  opposing  principle, 
that  of  taxation  according  to  ability.  The  most  common  of  these 
methods  is  known  as  the  general  property  tax.  Its  purpose  is  to 
collect  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  property, 
the  profits  of  labor  equally  with  the  profits  of  privilege. 


CHAPTER  III— THE  TAX  SYSTEM  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Genera]  property  taxation  is  the  system  in  vogue  in  Illinois.  It 
has  prevailed  since  the  organization  of  the  State.  The  first  Con¬ 
stitution,  that  of  1818,  required  taxes  to  be  levied  “by  valuation,” 
so  that  every  person  should  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  property  in  his  possession.  Some  alteration  of  phraseology 
was  made  in  the  Constitution  of  1848,  and  the  General  Assembly 
was  empowered  to  specially  tax  certain  enumerated  classes  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the  principle  of  faxing  every  person  according  to  the 
value  of  his  property  was  preserved.  With  some  additions  to  the 
list  of  businesses  subject  to  special  tax,  and  the  inclusion  within 
that  liability  of  persons  and  corporations  owning  franchises  or 
privileges,  the  Constitution  of  1870,  now  in  force,  contiLues  the 
principle.  Its  provisions  on  the  subject  of  taxation  are  as  follows: 

The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  such  revenue  as  may  be  needful  by 
levying  a  tax,  by  valuation,  so  that  every  person  and  corporation  shall 
pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his,  her  or  its  property — such 
value  to  be  ascertained  by  some  person  or  persons,  to  be  elected  or  ap¬ 
pointed  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assembly  shall  direct,  and  not 
otherwise:  but  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  tax  peddlers, 
auctioneers,  brokers,  hawkers,  merchants,  commission  merchants,  show¬ 
men.  jugglers,  inn-keepers,  grocery  keepers,  liquor  dealers,  toll  bridges, 
ferries,  insurance,  telegraph  and  express  interests  or  business,  vendors  of 
patents,  and  persons  or  corporations  owning  or  using  franchises  and  privi¬ 
leges,  in  such  manner  as  it  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  by  general 
law,  uniform  as  to  the  class  upon  which  it  operates. 

The  specification  of  the  objects  and  subjects  of  taxation  shall  not  de¬ 
prive  the  General  Assembly  of  the  power  to  require  other  subjects  or 
objects  to  be  taxed  in  such  manner  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  taxation  fixed  in  this  Constitution. 

The  property  of  the  State,  counties,  and  other  municipal  corporations, 
both  real  and  personal,  and  such  other  property  as  may  be  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies,  for  school,  religious, 
cemetery  and  charitable  purposes,  may  be  exempted  from  taxation:  but 
such  exemption  shall  be  only  by  general  law.  In  the  assessment  of  real 
estate  incumbered  by  public  easement,  any  depreciation  occasioned  by 
such  easement  may  be  deducted  in  the  valuation  of  such  property.  .  .  . 

The  General  Assembly  may  vest  the  corporate  authorities  of  cities, 
towns  and  villages  with  power  to  make  local  improvements  by  special 
assessment,  or  by  special  taxation  of  contiguous  property,  or  otherwise. 
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For  all  other  corporate  purposes,  all  municipal  corporations  may  be  vested 
with  authority  to  assess  and  collect  taxes;  but  such  taxes  shall  be  uni¬ 
form  in  respect  to  persons  and  property,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
body  imposing  the  same.”l 

In  an  elaborate  attempt  to  execute  these  constitutional  provis¬ 
ions  the  General  Assembly  has  with  tautological  minuteness  spec¬ 
ified  the  different  kinds  of  taxable  property.-'  This  specification 
comprises  “all  real  and  personal  property”  in  the  State1 2 3,  “all 
moneys,  credits,  bonds  or  stocks  and  other  investments,  the  shares 
of  stock  of  incorporated  companies  and  associations,  and  all  other 
personal  property,  including  property  in  transitu  to  or  from  this 
State,  used,  held,  owned  or  controlled  by  persons  residing  in  this 
State,'’4 5  together  with  “the  shares  of  capital  stock  of  banks 
and  banking  companies  doing  business  in  this  State,”’  and  “the 
capital  stock  of  companies  and  associations  incorporated  under  the 
lawrs  of  this  State.”6  All  these  things  are  assessable  and  tax¬ 
able  unless  expressly  exempt.  Express  exemptions  are  confined 
to  unsold  and  uuleased  school  lands  donated  by  the  United  States, 
to  public  school  houses  and  the  property  of  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  not  used  for  profit,  to  church  property  actually  used  for  wor¬ 
ship  when  the  land  is  owned  by  the  congregation,  to  graveyards,  to 
unentered  government  land,  and  the  real  property  of  the  United 
States  with  contents,  to  property  of  the  State,  to  municipal  property 
used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  to  the  unsold  swamp  or  over¬ 
flowed  lands  of  counties,  to  public  buildings  and  sites  belonging  to 
municipalities,  to  the  property  of  charitable  institutions  not  used 
for  profit,  to  free  public  libraries,  to  municipal  property  devoted 
to  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  to  market  houses,  public  grounds, 
and  water  works  belonging  to  municipalities,  and  to  the  property 
of  agricultural,  horticultural,  mechanical  and  philosophical  socie¬ 
ties  not  used  for  profit.7 

The  statutes  appear  to  recognize  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
with  all  reasonable  particularity,  and  are  replete  with  strict  rules 
for  executing  its  provisions.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  omitted 
that  could  materially  contribute  to  the  enforcement  of  the  policy 
of  taxing  all  persons  equally  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their 
property  of  all  kinds. 

The  Second  Part  of  this  report  affords  opportunity  for  detailed 
study  of  the  system  in  practical  operation. 

(1)  Const,  of  1870,  Art  IX,  secs.  1,2, 3, 9. 

(2)  Revenue  Code,  R.  S.,  chap.  120. 

(3)  Rev.  Code.  sec.  I,  subdiv.  1. 

(4)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  1,  subd.  2. 

(5)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  1,  subd.  3. 

(6)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  1,  subd.  4. 

(7)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  2. 


PART  II. 
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PART  II. 

ANALYSIS  OP  TABLES. 


CHAPTER  I.— CHICAGO  THE  CENTRAL  FIELD  OF 

INVESTIGATION. 


No  better  field  than  Chicago  could  be  chosen  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  practical  operation  of  the  general  property  tax  which  our  Con¬ 
stitution  prescribes. 

In  that  city  are  enterprise,  energy,  skill,  community  growth, 
money,  credits,  massive  and  delicate  machinery,  goods  of  every 
kind,  valuable  works  of  art,  expensive  structures,  luxuiious  homes. 
There,  too,  are  taxable  franchises  worth  millions  of  dollars,  and 
land  values  that  rival  those  of  New  York  and  London.  And 
nothing  is  lacking  from  the  statutes  of  the  State  to  subject  the 
owners  to  their  constitutional  share  in  the  burden  of  supporting 
government.  Neither  is  there  any  legal  interference  with  a  generous 
administration  of  municipal  affairs.  True,  a  limitation  upon 
the  tax  rate  of  cities  is  imposed  by  law,  but  this  allows  as 
much  as  2  per  cent,  upon  the  assessment  valuation  of  property, 
exclusive  of  requirements  for  bonded  indebtedness,  and  interest 
thereon-  a  rate  that  would  be  ample  if  valuations  weie  lawfully 
assessed.  In  Chicago,  then,  if  anywhere,  the  general  property  tax 
should  flourish  at  its  best.  There,  at  least,  if  it  is  capable  of 
compelling  the  rich  to  contribute  with  proportionate  equality  to 
public  revenues,  should  the  public  revenue  be  abundant  without 
unduly  burdening  the  laboring  classes. 

But  in  fact  the  public  revenues  of  Chicago  are  chronically 
deficient.  For  years  the  city  treasury  has  been  bankrupt.  In 
1894,  though  but  less  than  a  million  dollars  of  debt  was  retired, 
the  deficit  was  over  twTo  millions.  ’  This  is  not  in  any  great  degree, 
comparatively,  chargeable  to  “looting”  of  the  treasury.  By  far 

(1) .  Revised  Statutes,  ch.  xxiv,  sec.  3. 

(2) .  The  Comptroller  reports  receipts  from  all  sources  for  1894  at  $32,263,948.18,  and  expendi¬ 
tures  (including  $703,500  for  debt  retired),  at  $34, 359,300.45— a  deficit  of  $2,095,352.27. 
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the  most  extensive  “looting”  is  done  before  the  city’s  dues  start 
for  the  treasury;  and  the  responsibility,  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
personal,  rests  largely  upon  men  of  eminent  respectability  and 
great  wealth,  who,  according  to  Governor  Oglesby,  though  “honest 
in  all  other  transactions  of  life,  have  felt  obliged,  in  the  matter 
of  taxation,  to  protect  themselves  by  evading  a  fair  valuation  of 
their  property.”1 2  And  in  doing  so  they  have  thrown  much  of 
the  weight  of  their  own  share  of  taxation  upon  others  less  able 
to  bear  it. 

The  situation  is  described  by  Comptroller  Jones  when  he  says: 

The  income  of  the  City  of  Chicago  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  corporation.  While  the  city  has  steadily  increased 
in  area,  population  and  wealth,  its  income  has  remained  stationary.  In 
1809  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  City  of  Chicago  was  $200,920,000.'  The 
assessed  valuation  of  1894  is  $247,425,442.  In  other  words,  according  to 
our  assessors,  the  value  of  property  in  the  City  of  Chicago  is  now 
$19,494,558  less  than  it  was  25  years  ago  when  the  population  was  but 
250,000.  The  City  of  Chicago,  no  longer  able  to  collect  a  fair  proportion 
of  taxes  from  its  wealthy  citizens,  is  forced  into  the  unenviable  position 
of  relying  upon  its  saloons  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health  and 
welfare.  Even  this  assistance  has  proved  insufficient,  and  your  Honor¬ 
able  Body  has  been  unable  to  furnish  the  Departments  with  enough 
means  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  municipality.  As  a  result  our  citi¬ 
zens  are  denied  the  benefits  of  thoroughly  clean  streets  and  of  proper 
police  protection,  and  we  have  even  found  it  difficult  to  supply  them 
during  1894  with  light.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  executive  officers  of 
the  city.  It  is  entirely  due  to  the  absurd  system  of  assessing,  now  in 
vogue,  which  permits  the  rich  to  escape  taxation  and  adds  to  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  poor.  2 

The  following  tables  graphically  expose  the  demoralization  to 
which  Chicago  has  been  reduced  by  the  general  property  tax,  and 
indicate  the  goal  toward  which  every  community  subject  to  that 
or  a  similar  system  must  inevitably  tend.  They  summarize  the 
voluminous  Primary  Tables,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
report,  which  were  themselves  compiled  from  official  data,  and 
from  reports  of  original  investigation  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau  by  trustworthy  agents.  Here  will  be  found  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  impoverished  state  of  the  municipal  exchequer,  aloug 
with  convincing  proofs  of  official  dereliction  in  assessing  taxes, 
and  private  malversation  in  evading  them.  The  tables  are  direct 
indictments  of  assessors  and  •wealthy  and  influential  property 
owners,  and  incidentally  they  condemn  our  constitutional  principle 
of  taxation  itself.  Yet  the  situation  is  not  overdrawn.  Suspicious 
facts  are  presented  in  their  more  moderate  phases,  and  damag¬ 
ing  inferences  are  admitted  with  caution.  The  only  emphasis  is 
“the  emphasis  of  under  statement.” 


(1)  Gov.  Oglesby’s  Message  of  Jan.  5,  R87 

(2)  Comptroller’s  Annual  Report  to  the  Common  Council,  181)4. 


CHAPTER  II. -EXAMPLES  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

TAXATION. 


The  statutes  require  personal  property  to  be  listed  yearly  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  held  or  owned  on  the  first  of  May  in  each 
year  of  listing.1  Persons  listing  are  required  to  make  under 
oath,  and  to  deliver  to  the  assessor,  itemized  schedules  of  the 
numbers,  amounts,  quantity  and  quality  of  all  taxable  personal 
property  in  their  possession  or  under  their  control;  and  it  there¬ 
upon  becomes  the  duty  of  the  assessor  to  determine  ard  fix  the 
fair  cash  value  of  all  the  items.2  When  any  person  refuses  to 
make  and  verify  the  schedule  required,  it  is  the  assessor’s  duty 
to  list  the  property  of  such  person  according  to  his  best  judg¬ 
ment  and  information,  and  to  add  a  penalty  of  50  per  cent,  to  the 
valuation,  the  person  refusing  being  subject  also  to  a  fine  of  $200 
as  for  a  misdemeanor.3  If  the  assessor  doubts  the  integrity  of 
a  schedule,  he  is  empowered  to  swear  and  examine  the  person 
making  it.4 5 6 7  False  swearing  in  verification  of  a  schedule,  or 
upon  examination  by  an  assessor,  is  perjury.0  The  assessor,  who 
must  call  upon  each  individual  subject  to  personal  property 
taxation  and  demand  a  schedule'’,  makes  returns  to  the  County 
Clerk,  verified  by  his  oath  that  they  contain  “a  correct  and  full 
list  of  all  the  personal  property  subject  to  taxation”  in  his  juris¬ 
diction,  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  ascertain  the  same;  “and 
that  the  assessed  value  set  down  in  the  proper  column  opposite 
the  several  kinds  and  descriptions  of  property  is,  in  each  case, 
the  fair  cash  value  of  such  property”  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,'  unless  the  assessment  has  been  corrected  by  the  town 
board,  in  which  case  he  may  add,  “except  as  corrected  by 
the  town  board.”  False  swearing  is  perjury.8  It  there¬ 
upon  becomes  the  duty  of  the  County  Clerk  to 

(1)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  5. 

(2)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  24. 

(3)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  24. 

(4)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  26. 

(5)  Rev.  Code,  secs.  24,  26. 

(6)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  78. 

(7)  Rev.  Code,  sec  y0. 

(8)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  57. 
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Clerk,  to  make  out  and  transmit  to  the  State  Auditor  an  abstract 
showing  in  detail  the  kinds  and  value  of  the  property  assessed 
and  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  after  equalizing  the  assess¬ 
ments  ",  certifies  the  result  to  the  State  Auditor,  who  reports  it  to 
the  several  county  clerks.  :  For  purposes  of  county  taxation  the 
County  Board  determines  the  amount  of  taxation. 1 2 3  4 5 6  For  purposes 
of  municipal  taxation  it  is  determined  by  the  proper  municipal 
authorities  and  certified  to  the  County  Clerk  °,  who  estimates  and 
determines  the  necessary  rate  per  cent,  upon  the  assessment  val¬ 
uation  of  the  municipality.  0 

It  is  not  customary  with  Chicago  assessors  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law  outlined  above.  Each  assessor  is  literally 
a  law  to  himself.  In  respect  of  the  persons  selected  for  personal 
property  taxation,  and  the  amount  they  shall  pay,  he  is  as  perfect 
an  autocrat  as  if  he  were  in  terms  vested  with  absolute  power. 
For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  phase  of  the  subject,  several 
kinds  of  taxable  personal  property  have  been  selected,  the  most 
important,  at  least  as  to  completeness  of  exposure,  being  moneys 
and  credits  of  banks— the  kind  of  personal  property  which  advo¬ 
cates  of  general  property  taxation  profess  to  be  especially  anxious 
to  reach. 

Except  two  or  three  tables,  the  sources  of  which  are  stated  as 
they  appear,  all  the  personal  property  tables  are  compiled  from 
the  official  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

Section  I.  Taxation  of  Moneys  and  Credits. 

TAXATION  OF  THE  MONEYS  AND  CREDITS  OF  BANKS,  ETC. 

Table  1  compares  Cook  county  (including  Chicago)  with  22 
other  counties,  in  respect  of  their  several  populations,  and  of  the 
moneys  of  banks  (other  than  national),  bankers,  brokers  and  stock 
jobbers  that  were  listed  for  taxation  as  of  May  1,  1894: 

(1)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  96. 

(2)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  195. 

(3)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  114. 

(4)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  121. 

(5)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  122. 

(6)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  127. 
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Table  I— 

-Showing  Moneys  of  Bankers , 

Brokers,  etc., 

in  twenty-three  counties. 

Counties. 

Population, 

U.  S. census 
of  1890. 

Moneys 
of  bankers, 
brokers, 
etc. 

Amount 
of  moneys  of 
bankers, 
brokers,  etc., 
to  each  person 
in  county. 

Cook . 

1,191,922 

$43,925 

$0,037 

Peoria . 

70, 378 
62,007 
41,917 

$279,684 
149,  285 
146, 380 
123,800 
95,253 

$3,974 

2.408 

Will . 

Rock  Island  . 

3.492 

Sangamon . . 

61 ; 195 

2.023 

LaSalle . 

80,798 
27, 467 
63,036 
32,636 
31,000 
65, 061 
11,951 

1.179 

McDonough  . 

89,104 
86, 454 
83,375 
75,879 
72,358 
68,  495 
64,979 
62,  559 
60, 768 
59,811 

58,  788 

3.244 

McLean . 

1.372 

Morgan . . . . . 

2.555 

Pike! . 

Kane . 

Brown . 

2.448 

1.112 

5.731 

Christian . 

30 ; 531 

2.128 

Knox . 

38,752 

19, 262 
25,101 

1.614 

Washington . 

JoDaviess .  . 

3.155 

2.383 

Vermilion . 

49,’ 905 
66,571 

1.178 

St.  Clair . 

53;  970 

0.811 

Stephenson  . 

31, 338 

50',  257 
50, 246 
48,278 
47,323 
44,442 

1.604 

28;  710 
24, 341 

35, 014 
38,083 

1.75 

Marion . 

1.983 

Bureau . 

1  352 

Macon . . 

1.167 

2,126,976 

$1,915,413 

$0,901 

According  to  this  table  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  class  of 
moneys  above  described,  listed  in  Cook  county  for  taxation  in 
1894,  was  only  $43,925.  The  under- valuation  is  obvious.  Under 
the  revenue  code,  moneys  of  this  class  include  not  only  money 
actually  “on  hand,”  but  also  money  “in  transit,”  together  with 
“the  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  other  banks,  bankers,  brok¬ 
ers  or  others,  subject  to  draft,”  and  “the  amount  of  check  or  other 
cash  items,”  not  included  in  the  preceding  description.1  It  is  in 
the  highest  degree  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  banks,  bankers, 
brokers  and  stock-jobbers  of  a  county  comprising  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  whole  Western  country,  even  though  national 
banks  be  excluded  from  consideration,  carry  on  their  operations 
with  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($43,925),  inclusive  of  money 
on  hand  and  in  transit,  and  of  checks  and  other  cash  memoranda, 
and  funds  subject  to  draft. 

But  trifling  as  this  sum  is,  even  when  considered  by  itself,  it 
dwindles  to  the  verge  of  disappearance  in  comparison  with  the 
valuations  of  similiar  property  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Not 
one  of  the  other  counties  in  the  table  exhibits  so  small  an  aggre¬ 
gate.  In  one,  Peoria,  it  is  over  six  times  as  large;  while  in  Macon, 
which  returns  the  lowest  amount  of  all  except  Cook,  it  is  $500 
more  than  in  Cook.  Per  capita  comparisons  make  the  contrasts 
sharper.  There  appears  to  be  but  three  cents  and  seven  mills  in 


0)  Eev.  Code,  sec.  30,  subds.  1,  2,  3. 
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Cook  for  each  person  of  county  population,  against  83.97  in  Peoria, 
83.49  in  Rock  Island,  82.02  in  Sangamon,  and  as  high  as  85.73  in 
Brown. 

Since  gross  credits  are  offset  by  bona  fide  debts,  only  the  differ¬ 
ence  being  returned  for  taxation,1  undervaluations  of  this  item 
are  not  so  obvious  as  in  the  case  of  moneys,  against  which  no 
offests  are  allowed.  '  But  it  is  not  possible  that  the  net  credits  of 
the  banks,  bankers,  brokers  and  stock-jobbers  of  Cook  county  on 
May  1,  1894,  wrere  only  ten  thousand  dollars ,  as  reported  by  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization.  Nor  is  the  undervaluation  wholly  a 
matter  of  suspicion.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  comparison  of 
Cook  county  returns  with  those  from  40  selected  counties  made  in 
Table  2: 


Table  II — Showing  Credits  of  Bankers,  Brokers ,  etc.,  in  forty-one  counties. 


Counties. 

Population, 

U.  S. census 
of  1890. 

Credits  of 
bankers, 
brokers,  etc. 

Amount  of 
credits  of 
bankers, 
brokers, etc.,  to 
each  person 
in  county. 

Cook . 

1. 191,  922 

$10,000 

$0,008 

Winnebago . 

39,938 

38, 752 

$253,514 

102,143 

73,381 

$6,348 

2.636 

Knox . 

McLean . ' . 

63j  036 
17,011 
9,876 
•  29, 556 

49,905 
35, 167 
62,007 
23, 791 
70, 378 
27,467 

1.164 

DeWitt . 

72; 895 

4.285 

Henderson . 

65. 220 
52,514 
50,277 

6.604 

Tazewell . 

1.777 

Vermilion . 

1.007 

Iroquois . 

45, 044 
38,325 
35,185 

1.281 

Will . 

0.618 

Greene . 

1.179 

Peoria . 

33,770 

0.48 

McDonough  . 

29,707 

1.082 

Macon . 

30, 083 
43, 110 
32, 636 

29,612 

0.9S4 

Fulton . 

29; 392 

0.682 

Morgan . 

28,804 

0.883 

Adams . 

61,888 

26,262 

0.424 

Kane . 

65,061 
SO, 798 
30,093 
66,571 

25,  727 

0.396 

LaSalle . 

24.  949 

0.3C9 

Coles . 

24, 791 
24, 071 
22, 177 

0.824 

St.  Clair . 

0.362 

Woodford . 

21,429 

1.035 

Richland  . 

15,019 

24,341 

21,800 

1.451 

Marion . 

20,740 

0.852 

Logan . 

25,489 

31,907 

19,583 

18,272 

0.768 

Hancock . 

0.573 

Sangamon . 

61,195 

16,  296 

0.266 

Montgomery . . 

30,003 

18,545 

30,531 

14,9S5 

0.499 

Mercer . 

14, 432 

0.778 

Christian . 

14, 384 

0.471 

DeKalb . 

27, 066 

14,367 

14,300 

0.531 

Wayne . 

23,806 

9,444 

23,367 

16,013 

41.917 

0.601 

Edwards . 

Fayette . 

14, 0:30 
13,  644 

1.486 

0.584 

Schuyler . 

13. 122 

0  819 

Rock”  Island . 

12, 575 

0.30 

Champaign . 

42. 159 

12. 552 

0.293 

Bureau . 

35,014 

11,668 

0.333 

Edgar . 

26, 787 

11.455 

0.428 

Cass . 

15,963 

11,132 

0.697 

Wabash . 

li;S66 

10, 100 

0.851 

2,562, 912 

$1,377,197 

$0,537 

(1)  Rev.  Code,  secs.  27,  30 

(2)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  30. 


This  inset  is  referred  to  in  the  text  as  being  between  pages  33  and  34;  the  reference  should  have  placed  it  between  pages  32  and  33. 

STATEMENT-Showing  Condition  of  Chicago  State  Banks,  June  5,  1893,  as  shown  by  reports  made  to  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  Pursuant  to  Law. 


RESOURCES 


BANKS 


LIABILITIES. 


z 

c 

e 

- 

* 

Loans  and 
Discounts 

Overdrafts 
Seen  red 
and 

Unsecured. 

United  States 
Bonds, 
Includlm; 
Premiums, 

Othpr  Bonds 
and  Stocks, 
Including 
Premiums 

Cash  on  Hand . 

Due  from 
ollmr  Banks. 

Banking 

Molise. 

Other 

Beal 

Estate. 

Furniture 

and 

Fixtures. 

Current 

Expenses. 

Checks 
and  other 
Cash  Items. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Total 

Resources. 

Z 

* 

NAME. 

z 

a 

X 

Capital  Stock. 

Surplus 

Fund 

Undivided 

1'rollts. 

Dividends 

Unpaid. 

Savings 
Deposits 
subject  to 
notice. 

Individual 
Deposits 
subject  to 
check. 

Demand 

CortlilculuB 

of 

Deposit. 

TImo 

Cortillcutes 

of 

Deposit. 

Cert  llled 
Checks. 

Cashier's 

Cheeks 

outslaml. 

Ing. 

Due  to  other 
Banks. 

Notes  and 
bills  re¬ 
discounted. 

Total 

Liabilities. 

$7,081  27 

$150  00 

$29,080  00 

$181,730  01 

$135,117  15 

$0,200  fX) 

$24, 105  46 

$11,364  82 

$1,046,926  00 

1 

$218,61X1  29 

$719,850  62 

$6,385  73 

$17,1109  60 

47,51X1  00 

58,707  87 

100,267  87 

2 

Bank  of  Illinois . 

363,268  01 

2,550  42 

20.429  82 

38,117  86 

4,628  20 

40  30 

84  30 

420,115  92 

3 

100, JO,  Hi 

100,418  82 

2,466  98 

44,410  71 

1,500  (X) 

731  90 

45,  338  07 

264,854  98 

4 

Chicago  City  Bank . 

1,136  1 

8211,824  25 

8, 789  42 

39, 050  00 

80,400  92 

17,790  31 

$14,080  28 

4, 500  00 

6,541  06 

941,032  23 

5 

600,  (XX)  00 

76,683  85 

276,200  89 

0,339  11 

141  III 

209,998  07 

6,000  00 

„ 

90, <XI0  (H) 

1,180,877  31 

$80  00 

5,704,014  91 

210,289  11 

800, 000  (X) 

8 

477,903  47 

2,953  29 

80,500  00 

3,814  89 

61,000  81 

4,011  60 

20,026  09 

1,060  52 

8,918  13 

656,289  46 

8 

45,000  00 

1,081,002  46 

43  IX 

286, 078  94 

80,384  75 

104,076  12 

13,385  78 

85,327  60 

$0,848  96 

1,623,942  40 

9 

098,277  60 

71,005  no 

20,387  70 

52,051  37 

7, 840  54 

10,998  92 

255,087  49 

7,089  28 

21,928  80 

2,608  10 

12,207  03 

280,761  59 

10,460  00 

40,600  00 

07,022  21 

490  69 

356,814  49 

11 

1,1118  25 

204,060  00 

2,870  48 

10, 270  03 

10,016,875  97 

2,904,923  41 

1,445,874  74 

1,949,711  02 

1,000,000  00 

734,080  8)1 

818,801  80 

262,808  02 

6,000  IX) 

14,508  3N 

16,690  17 

$80,400  6n 

1,890  61 

42,312  07 

15 

1,392,973  44 

13,983  87 

98,316  44 

01,400  00 

4,205  23 

1,240  10 

18,121  08 

57,438  52 

21,017  04 

1,063,820  78 

15 

30,  IHO  44 

8,857  04 

1)1 

26,000  00 

17 

769,018  42 

20, (xxi  (x» 

88,212  07 

21,201  00 

35,  450  46 

2,236  28 

25,000  00 

287,871  34 

1,061  26 

3,010  79 

6,400  IXI 

18 

722,070  12 

1,028  27 

24,007  82 

2,000  00 

7,780  87 

19 

884,297  00 

71  00 

49,297  49 

27,126  81 

#5, 487  80 

6,000  00 

26,000  CO 

44,479  18 

17,080  89 

100  00 

72,020  80 

20 

107,497  98 

4  51 

1,992  46 

3,294  08 

21 

2,077,860  49 

48,702  28 

itt 

8,908,865  03 

9,128  95 

357,800  80 

470,280  26 

6, 435  48 

200,000  00 

23 

2,960,102  80 

2,553  72 

29,085  87 

271,208  81 

481,018  61 

408,003  27 

2,704,180  74 

24 

9,452,187  72 

4,041  80 

2, tXX)  00 

701,879  98 

2,391,865  18 

1, 108,985  9? 

20,716  11 

26 

4,241,118  08 

20,800  07 

2,000  01) 

49,728  56 

275,000  1X1 

135,400  90 

198,860  00 

20 

1,458,853  54 

68,493  53 

r, 

2, 148, 000  09 

6,108  85 

1,160,934  70 

272,968  37 

011,407  87 

60,078  67 

5,000  00 

4,255,002  24 

27 

The  Union  Trust  Company . 

27 

500,000  00 

600,000  no 

80,472  08 

1,710,693  98 

1,188,208  78 

94,239  48 

37,487  03 

81,382  08 

02,623  31 

4,266,002  24 

159,996,715  29 

$101,085  80 

$45, 185  87 

$8,099,450  78 

$7,877,037  97 

$9,347,883  13 

$30,400  50 

$81,529  61 

$111,064  80 

$122,810  81 

$1,766,800  67 

$36,135  99 

$87,621,762  58 

Totals . 

$13,162,000  00 

$4,410,500  00 

$2,914,480  70 

$30  00 

$21,276,698  93 

$88,678,045  62 

$2,049,027  18 

$3,080,203  97 

$862,146  06 

$498,807  74 

$6,132,817  11 

$06,909  72 

$87,021,702  58 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  net  credits  Winnebago  listed 
“25  times  as  much  as  Cook,  Knox  ten  times  as  much,  McLean  and 
DeWitt  seven  times  as  much,  several  counties  more  than  four  times 
as  much  each,  several  others  more  than  twice  as  much  each,  and 
the  lowest  in  the  list,  Wabash,  $100  more  than  Cook. 

The  per  capita  comparisons  exhibit  even  more  reckless  discrim¬ 
ination.  Only  eight  mills  per  capita  for  net  credits  is  listed  for 
Cook  county,  while  Henderson  appears  with  $6.60  per  capita, 
Winnebago  with  $6.34,  several  other  counties  with  $1  and  upwards, 
and  Sangamon,  the  lowest  in  this  particular  of  the  forty  counties, 
-with  26  cents  and  6  mills  per  capita,  or  more  than  three  times 
as  much  as  Cook. 

The  inference  that  these  returns  from  Cook  county  are  fraud¬ 
ulent  is  justified  without  further  proof.  But  upon  examination  of 
the  State  Auditor’s  statement,  made  to  allay  distrust  at  a  time  of 
financial  excitement,  and  inserted  between  pages  33  and  34  of  this 
report,  inference  gives  wTay  to  absolute  conviction.  This  statement 
shows  the  condition  of  the  Chicago  State  Banks,  June  5,  1893, 
about  eleven  months  prior  to  the  listing  from  which  the  figures  of 
the  foregoing  tables  were  derived,  and  at  about  the  same  season  of 
the  year. 
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From  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  State  Auditor  it  appears 
that  twenty-seven  State  banks  in  the  city  of  Chicago  have  one  hun¬ 
dred  times  as  much  net  credits,  and  nearly  four  hundred  times  as 
much  money,  as  are  listed  for  all  the  banks  except  national,  all 
the  bankers,  all  the  brokers  and  all  the  stock-jobbers  of  Cook 
county  together,  the  foregoing  twenty- seven  State  banks  included. 
To  briefly  tabulate: 

As  to  Taxable  Credits. 


Resources  of  21  Chicago  State  Banks  as  shown  by  Auditor's  Report . 


Loans  and  discounts . 

$59,995,715  29 
8,099,450  78 
101,605  00 

Bonds  and  stocks  (other  than  U.  S.  bonds) . 

Overdrafts . . . . . . 

Total  taxable  credits . 

$68,196,851  07 

y 

$67,138,745  82 

Subject  to  the  following  deductions: 

Savings  deposits .  . 

$21, 275,598  93 
33,578,645  52 
2,049,027  18 
3,686,203  97 
852,145  h5 
498,367  74 
5,132,847  11 
65,909  72 

Individual  deposits . 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit . 

Time  certificates  of  deposit . 

Certified  checks . * . 

Cashiers’  checks . 

Due  to  other  banks . 

Rediscounts . 

Net  taxable  credits,  Junes,  1893  . 

$1,058,105  25 
10.000  00 

Net  credits  listed.  May  1. 1894 . 

Difference . 

$1,048,105  25 

As  to  Taxable  Moneys. 

Resources  of  21  Chicago  State  Banks  as  shown  by  Auditor's  Report. 


Cash  on  hand . 

$7,877,637  97 
9, 347,333  13 
1,766,800  57 

Due  from  other  banks . 

Checks  and  other  cash  items . 

Taxable  moneys,  June  5,  1893 . . . 

$18,991,771  67 
43,925  00 

$18,947,846  67 

Moneys  listed  Mav  1,  1894 . 

Difference . 

Over  one  million  dollars  of  net  credits  and  nearly  nineteen 
million  dollars  of  moneys  in  twenty -seven  Chicago  banks  in  June, 
and  but  ten  thousand  dollars  in  net  credits  and  less  than  fiftv  thousand 
dollars  in  money  listed  for  taxation,  from  all  the  banks  (national 
banks  excluded),  bankers,  brokers  and  stock-jobbers  in  the  whole 
of  Cook  county  on  the  first  of  the  following  May  ! 
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2.  TAXATION  OF  THE  MONEYS  AND  CREDITS  OF  OTHERS  THAN 

BANKS,  ETC. 

The  species  of  lawless  evasion  or  favoritism,  or  both,  as  the 
fact  probably  is,  illustrated  above,  is  not  confined  to  the  interests 
of  bankers  and  brokers.  Other  monied  classes  in  Cook  county  also 
escape,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  Tables  III  and  IV7, 
which  compare  Cook  county  (including  the  city  of  Chicago)  with 
certain  selected  counties,  in  respect  of  their  several  populations, 
and  of  the  amount  of  moneys  and  credits  other  than  of  banks, 
bankers,  brokers  and  stock-jobbers. 


Table  III — Showing  Moneys  of  others  than  Bankers ,  Brokers,  etc.,  in  twenty- nine 

Counties. 


Counties. 

Population, 

U.  S. census 
of 1890. 

Moneys  of 
others  than 
bankers,  bro¬ 
kers,  etc. 

Amount 
of  moneys  of 
othei  s  than 
bankers,  bro¬ 
kers.  etc  ,  to 
each  person 
in  county. 

Cook . 

1, 191, 922 

.$434, 244 

$0,364 

Madison . 

51,585 

,$399,873 

$  7.759 

Scott  . 

10,3*14 

271,500 

26.349 

Boone . 

12,203 

222,029 

18. 195 

Knox . 

38. 752 

•  216,075 

5.576 

Morgan . 

32,636 

209, 065 

6. 406 

LaSalle . 

80, 798 

201,  366 

2.492 

Bureau . 

35,014 

176,197 

5,032 

McLean  . 

63 , 036 

174.301 

2  765 

Hancock . 

31,907 

167,940 

5.263 

Monroe . 

12,048 

160,561 

12.40 

Adams . 

61,888 

160,222 

2.589 

Schuyler . . 

16,013 

153, 762 

9.602 

McDonough . 

27,467 

147,242 

5  361 

Carrol  1 . . 

18,320 

146,744 

8.01 

Montgomery . 

30, 003 

143,929 

4.797 

Kane . 

65,061 

142,078 

2.184 

28,710 

141,645 

4.934 

Randolph . 

25,049 

138,582 

5.532 

Stephenson  . 

31,338 

137,  705 

4.394 

Sangamon . 

61,  195 

131,790 

2.154 

Kendall . 

12, 106 

130, 194 

10.755 

Livingston . 

38,455 

129,561 

3.369 

DeKalb . 

27,066 

119,364 

4.41 

Tazewell . 

29,556 

109,824 

2.578 

Edwards . . 

9,444 

109, 142 

11.557 

Will . 

62, 007 

105,  308 

1 . 698 

Winnebago . 

39,  938 

103, 046 

2.578 

Jo  Daviess . . 

25, 101 

101,037 

4.025 

2,169,772 

.$4,  984,326 

$2,251 
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Table  I\  — Showing  Credit*  of  other*  than  Banker*,  Broker *,  etc., 


in  forty  Countie*. 


Counties. 

Population, 

U.  S. census 
of  1890. 

Credits  of 
others  than 
bankers, 
brokers,  etc. 

Amount 
of  credits  of 
oihere  than 
of  hankers 
brokers, etc., 
to  each  person 
in  county. 

Cook . 

1,191,922 

$522,110 

$0,438 

Winnebago .  .. 

39,  m 

$602, 353 

15.(62 

St  Clair . 

66,  571 

562,989 

8.457 

Ilenry . . 

33,338 

534. 185 

16.023 

McLean . 

63,036 

479,643 

7.609 

Fulton . 

43,110 

393,674 

9.132 

Ogle . 

28, 710 

332, 250 

11.573 

Kane . 

65, <61 

317,  647 

4.882 

Warren . 

21,281 

.  311,720 

14.648 

LaSalle . 

80,798 

244,  542 

3.027 

Mcllenry . 

26,114 

233, 065 

8.925 

Menard . 

13,120 

230,410 

17.6M7 

Mercer . 

18,545 

228,000 

12.292 

Bureau . 

35,014 

226,567 

.  6.471 

Calhoun . 

7,652 

224,093 

29.286 

Hancock . . . 

31,907 

222,890 

6.986 

Knox . 

39,752 

208,097 

5.37 

Stephenson . 

31,338 

207.869 

6 . 633 

McDonough . 

27,467 

205,091 

7.467 

Jo  Daviess . 

25,  h'l 

191,983 

7.648 

DeKalb . 

27,066 

175,724 

6.492 

Tazewell . 

29,556 

171,521 

5.60 

26. 187 

170,073 

6.495 

Morgan . 

32, 636 

165,445 

5.069 

Vermilion . 

49,905 

163,791 

3.282 

Whiteside . 

30,854 

158,840 

5.148 

Adams . 

61,888 

151,489 

2.44S 

Will . 

62.007 

149, 895 

2.417 

Sangamon . 

61,195 

148,707 

2.43 

Pike  . 

31,000 

140,156 

4.521 

Peoria . 

70,378 

137,394 

1.952 

Iroquois  . 

35, 167 

136,524 

3.882 

DuPage . . 

22,551 

121,770 

5.533 

Macoupin .  . 

40,380 

118, 038 

2.923 

Livingston . 

38,455 

113.524 

2.952 

Greene . 

23,791 

112,085 

4.711 

Macon . 

38, 083 

110,583 

2.903 

Grundy . . . 

21,024 

108,961 

5.1S4 

Edgar . 

26,787 

105,385 

3.934 

Marshall . 

13,653 

103,732 

7.59S 

2, 631,338 

$9,245,835 

$3,514 

Table  III  shows  in  Cook  county  only  8134,24-1  of  moneys  other 
than  of  banks,  etc.,  or  36  cents  and  4  mills  per  capita  of  the 
county  population;  while  one  of  the  29  counties  selected  for  com¬ 
parison — Scott,  has  826.349;  another  — Boone,  has  818.195;  a  third — 
Monroe,  has  812.40;  a  fourth — Edwards,  has  811.557;  a  fifth — Ken¬ 
dall,  has  810.755;  nine  more  have  85  and  upwards;  and  only  one 
falls  as  low  as  81.69,  which  is  nevertheless  more  than  four  times 
as  much  per  capita  as  the  assessment  against  Cook  county. 

Table  IV  shows  that  Cook  county  has  8522,110  of  net  credits  of 
others  than  banks,  etc.,  or  43  cents  and  8  mills  per  capita.  Three 
.of  the  forty  selected  counties— Winnebago,  St.  Clair  and  Henry  — 
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each  have  more  than  Cook;  and  Marshall  county,  the  lowest  of 
number,  has  $103,732 — about  a  fifth  as  much  as  Cook  county’s 
total,  and  $7,598  per  capita,  or  eighteen  times  as  much  per  capita  as 
Cook.  Cal h  mn  county,  in  which  there  is  no  railroad,  has  $29.- 
286  per  capita,  or  sixty-=even  times  as  much  per  capita  as  Cook. 

3.  RECAP1TULATON. 

Similar  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  monied  classes  of  Cook 
county  appear  upon  comparing  the  equalized  returns  of  all  moneys 
and  credits  from  that  county  with  those  of  all  the  other  counties 
of  the  State.  They  may  be  seen,  as  a  general  result,  from  an  in¬ 
spection  of  Table  Y.  It  is  a  recapitulation  of  Tables  I  to  IV,  but 
with  the  addition  of  figures  showing  the  total  population  of  the 
State,  and  the  amount  of  all  moneys  and  credits  of  banks,  etc... 
and  of  others  than  these,  returned  for  taxation  throughout  the 
State. 

Table  V.*— Showing  moneys  of  Bankers ,  Brokers,  etc.:  moneys  of  others  than 
Bankers ,  Brokers,  etc.;  credits  of  Bankers,  Brokers,  etc.;  and  credits  of  others  than 
Bankers,  Brokers,  etc.,  for  the  State,  Cook  County,  and  certain  selected  counties. 


Moneys  of  Bankers,  Brokers,  etc. — Table  I. 


Counties. 

Population 

U.  S  Census 
oi  1890. 

Moneys  of 
Bankers, 
Brokers,  etc. 

Amount 
per  capita. 

The  State . 

3,826,351 

$3,120,555 

$0,816 

Cook . 

1,191,922 
935. 054 

$  43, 925 
1,871,488 
3,076,630 

$0,037 

2.00 

Twenty-two  counties . 

All  counties  except  Cook .  . 

2,  634, 429 

1.168 

Moneys  of  others  than  Bankers,  Brokers ,  etc. — Table  II. 


1 

Counties. 

Population 

U.  S.  Census 
of  1890. 

Moneys  of 
others  than 
Bankeis, 
Brokers,  etc. 

Amount 
per  capita. 

The  State . 

3,826,351 

$7,769,358 

$2.03 

Cook . 

1,191,922 
977, 850 
2,634,429 

$  434,244 

4, 550,082 

7, 335,114 

$0,364 

4 . 653 

Twenty-eight  counties . 

All  counties  except  Cook . 

2.784 
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Credits  of  Bankers,  Brokers,  etc. —  Table  111. 


Counties. 

Population 

U.  S.  Census 
of  1890. 

Credits  of 
Bankers, 
Brokers,  etc. 

Amount 
per  capita. 

The  State . 

3,826, 351 

$1,563,583 

$0,408 

Cook . 

$1,191,922 

1,370,990 

$10,000 

1,367,197 

1,553,583 

$0,008 

0.997 

Fortv  counties . . 

All  counties  except  Cook . 

2, 634 ’429 

0.59 

Credits  of  others  than  Bankers ,  Brokers ,  etc. — Table  IV. 


Counties. 

Population 

U.  S.  Census 
of  1890. 

Credits  of 
others  than 
Bankers, 
Brokers,  etc. 

Amount 
per  capita. 

The  State . 

3,826,351 

$11,343,365 

$2,965 

Cook . 

Thirty-nine  counties . 

$1,191,922 

1,439,416 

2, 6:34,429 

$522,110 
8,723, 725 

$0  433 

6.06 

All  counties  except  Cook . 

10,821,255 

4.108 

As  to  moneys  of  banks,  etc.,  Cook  county’s  $43,925  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  $1,871,488  listed  from  the  twenty-two  selected  coun¬ 
ties,  and  $3,076,630  from  all  counties  except  Cook.  And  compared 
with  the  total  valuations  for  the  State,  it  is  only  as  $43,925  is  to 
$3,120,555 — not  much  more  than  one- seventieth  part.  The  valuations 
per  capitashow  $2  for  the  twenty-two  selected  counties,  $1,168  for  all 
counties  except  Cook,  and  eigliiy-one  cents  ($0,816)  for  the  State 
at  large,  against  Chicago’s  three  cents  and  seven  mills. 

Moneys  of  others  than  banks,  etc.,  are  $4,550,082,  or  $4,653  per 
capita,  for  the  twenty-eight  selected  counties;  and  $7,769,358,  or  $2.03 
per  capita,  for  the  State  at  large.  Beside  these  sums,  under-assessed 
as  they,  too,  doubtless  are,  Chicago’s  $434,244,  or  $0,364  per  capita, 
makes  a  niggardly  showing. 

With  credits  it  is  much  the  same.  Those  of  banks,  etc.,  are 
$1,367,197,  or  $0.99  per  capita,  for  tbe  forty  selected  couuties;  $1,- 
553,583,  or  $0.59  per  capita,  for  all  couuties  except  Cook;  and 
$1,563,583,  or  $0.40  per  capita,  for  the  State  at  large.  Cook 
county’s  $10,000  is  not  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the 
total  assessment  for  the  State;  it  is  much  less  than  it  would  be 
if  every  county  were  arbitrarily  taxed  an  equal  sum  on  this  class 
of  property.  Credits  of  others  than  banks,  etc.,  are  $8,723,725  for 
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the  39  selected  counties,  and  $10,821,255  for  all  counties  except 
Cook.  For  the  State  at  large  it  is  $11,343,365,  of  which  Cook 
contributes  $522,110,  or  about  one-twentieth. 

Section  II. — Taxation  of  Financial  Investments. 

An  examination  into  other  financial  subjects  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty  taxation  reveals  a  similar  state  of  affairs. 

1.  TAXATION  OF  SHARES  AND  OF  CAPITAL  STOCK  OF  BANKS. 

A  striking  instance,  further  suggestive  of  the  evasion  and  favor¬ 
itism  already  indicated,  relates  to  the  taxation  of  bank  shares  and 
the  capital  stock  of  banks.  Under  the  law  the  stockholders  in 
every  bank,  State  or  national,  located  within  this  State,  no  matter 
where  the  stockholders  themselves  reside,  should  be  assessed  and 
taxed  on  the  value  of  their  shares.1  That  the  enforcement  of  this 
provision  in  Chicago  is  farcical  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
total  value  of  Chicago  bank  shares  listed  for  taxation  as  of  May 
1st,  1894,  was  very  considerably  less  than  half  a  million  dollars. 
Table  VI  gives  the  exact  figures,  and  compares  them  with  the 
valuations  of  bank  shares  listed  from  54  other  counties. 


(1)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  35. 
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Table  YI— Showing  Population  and  Value  of  Shares  of  Stock  of  State  and  Xatismal 
Banks  in  fifty-five  Counties ,  as  returned  by  Assessors,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  amount  held  in  each  County. 


Counties. 

Population, 
U.  S.  census 
of  1890. 

Value  of  shares 
of  stock  of 
State  and 
National 
Banks. 

Value  of 
shares  of 
stock  of  bantv& 
to  each  per¬ 
son  in 
county. 

Cook . 

1,191,922 

$357, 353 

$0.30 

Sangamon . 

61,195 

I 

$438,013 

$7.16 

Kane . 

65, OKI 

272,100 

4.18 

Henry . 

33,338 

195,051 

5.85 

Will . 

62,007 

169,775 

2  74 

Stephenson . 

31,338 

166,250 

5.31 

Bureau . 

35,014 

151,844 

4.34 

Knox . 

38,752 

130, 495 

3.37 

Madison . 

51,535 

105,000 

2.04 

Coles . 

30, 093 

91,250 

3.0* 

LaSalle . 

80,  798 

89,525 

1.11 

Morgan . 

32,636 

87,000 

2.67 

Warren . 

21,281 

87,000 

4  09 

Rock  Island . 

41,917 

85,000 

2.0* 

Logan . 

25, 489 

81,750 

3.21 

Edgar . 

26,787 

76,2(5 

2.84 

Boone . 

12,203 

71,000 

5.82- 

Livingston . 

38,455 

63,  500 

1.63 

Grundy  . 

21,024 

61,583 

2.9* 

Lee . 

26,187 

60,000 

Alexander . 

16, 563 

55.  (XX) 

3  3* 

Tazewell . 

29,556 

54,900 

1.86 

Fulton . 

43,110 

49,944 

1.16- 

Carroll . 

18,320 

48,335 

2.64 

Marshall . 

13, 653 

45,(00 

3.37 

Macon . . 

38, 083 

40,015 

1.05 

St.  Clair . 

66,571 

39,600 

0.59 

Montgomery . 

30,003 

38, 0(4) 

1.27 

He  Kalb . 

27,066 

34, 167 

1.26 

Whiteside .  . 

30,854 

33, 252 

1.08 

Champaign . 

42, 159 

33,000 

0.78 

Cass . 

15, 963 

32, 217 

2.02 

Jackson . 

27,809 

28,451 

1.02 

Ogle  . 

28,710 

27, 500 

0.96 

McHenry  . . 

26,114 

2m,  289 

1.00 

Saline . 

19.342 

25, 000 

1  29 

Kankakee . 

28,732 

23,019 

0.84 

Christian  . 

30,531 

22,  250 

0.7* 

Shelby . 

31,191 

21,000 

0.67 

Douglas . 

22, 551 

20, 140 

0.89 

Massac . 

11,313 

20.  000 

1.77 

Williamson . 

22,226 

20, 000 

0.9O 

Marion . 

24,341 

19,  750 

0.81 

Henderson . 

9,876 

18, 365 

1.87 

Menard . 

13,120 

17,  935 

1.37 

McDonough . 

27,467 

16,615 

0.61 

Woodford . 

21,429 

12,500 

0.58 

Moultrie . 

14,481 

9,167 

0.62 

Monroe . 

12,948 

8,334 

0.65 

Iroquois . 

35,167 

7,500 

0.21 

Piatt . 

17,062 

5,000 

0.29 

JoDaviess . 

25,101 

5,033 

0.20 

Wabash . 

11,866 

3, 185 

0.27 

White . 

25,005 

2,507 

0.10 

Vermilion . 

49,905 

2,100 

0.04 

2,835,220 

$3,704,764 

$1.31 
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Table  VII  is  a  recapitulation,  with  figures  added  to  show  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  State  as  a  whole. 


Table  YII — Showing  shares  of  capital  stock  of  State  and  National  Banks ,  for  the 
State,  and  for  Cook  and  other  Counties,  as  returned  by  assessors. 


Counties. 

Population 

U.  S. census 
of  1890. 

Value  of  shares 
of  capital  stock 
of  State  and 
and  National 
Banks. 

Amount  per 
capita. 

The  Scate . 

3,826, 351 

$8,704,854 

$0  968 

Cook . 

1,191,922 

1,643,298 

$357,353 

3,347,411 

$0  80 

2  037 

Fifty-four  counties* . 

*  Forty-five  counties  make  no  returns  of  bank  stock.  Effingham  and  Macoupin  counties  show 
$40  and  $50  respectively. 


Here  we  have  an  aggregate  sum  of  only  $357,353  as  the  total 
value  of  all  shares  of  the  State  and  National  banks  located  in 
Cook  county,  within  wThose  boundaries  lies  the  greatest  banking 
city  between  the  two  coasts;  while  Sangamon  county,  whose 
largest  city  is  Springfield,  appears  with  a  total  value  of  $43S,013 — 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  than  Cook;  and  Alex¬ 
ander  county,  a  poor  agricultural  corner  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
State,  is  assessed  more  than  one-seventh  as  much  as  Cook.  Of  the 
fifty-four  counties  compared  with  Cook,  only  six — Iroquois,  Piatt, 
Jo  Daviess,  Wabash,  White  and  Vermilion — appear  with  shares  as 
low  in  proportion  to  population  as  Cook,  the  per  capita  value  in 
the  forty- eight  other  counties  ranging  from  sixty-five  cents  in  Monroe 
to  $7.16  in  Sangamon,  while  that  in  Cook  is  but  thirty  cents. 

The  enormity  of  this  under-assessment  is  satisfactorily  proved 
by  the  two  following  commercial  statements. 
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STATE  BANKS. 


Name. 

Capital 

stock. 

tSnrplus  and 
undivided 
profits. 

tDeposits. 

Book 

value. 

Last 

sale. 

Bid. 

Divi¬ 
dend 
rate  % 

American  Truer  and  Savings  Bank 

.$1,000,000 

$232,053 

$4,172,183 

123 

105 

108 

6 

Bank  of  Commerce . 

500,000 

33,038 

971,531 

107 

105 

98 

5 

Central  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

200,1)00 

5,998 

222,933 

102 

106 

85 

6 

Chicago  City  Bank.  . . 

200, 000 

29, ',54 

227,077 

115 

no 

110 

6 

Commercial  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 

pany . 

500,000 

114,210 

1,558,289 

1  2 

120 

120 

Corn  Exchange . 

1,000,000 

1, 18?;  539 

5 ’009,’ 680 

218 

260 

260 

12 

Dime  Savings . 

100, 000 

40,372 

368,019 

140 

135 

94 

6 

Equitable  Trust  Company . 

500,000 

122,010 

776,640 

124 

125 

120 

6 

Garden  City  Banking  and  Trust.. 

500,000 

36,268 

909,023 

107 

105 

100 

*■* 

4 

Globe  Savings . .  . 

21)0,000 

11,3)7 

510,037 

105 

103 

90 

Hibernian  Banking  Association.. 

222,000 

344; 527 

3,359,965 

255 

200 

10 

Home  Savings .  . 

5  000 

35,400 

323,  780 

828 

Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.. 

2, 000, 000 

1, 902,385 

25,496,679 

195 

350 

315 

lit 

InternaMonal  Bank . 

500, 000 

196,418 

931,312 

130 

130 

128 

6 

Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 

pany . . 

2, 000,  000 

1,841,624 

12,239,378 

192 

266 

265 

12 

Milwaukee  Avenue  State  Bank. .. 

250, 000 

71,661 

613, 072 

128 

245 

6 

Northern  Trust  Company . 

1,000,000 

473,046 

7,956,490 

147 

150 

190 

Prairie  State  Savings  arid  Trust 

Company . 

200,000 

32,210 

1,407,947 

116 

100 

110 

6 

Royal  Trust  Company . 

500,000 

118, 131 

801,869 

123 

110 

100 

Btate  Bank  of  Chicago . 

500,000 

154; 512 

?,  208,’ 606 

131 

170 

160 

6 

Union  Trust  Company . 

500, 000 

767,914 

2,955,819 

253 

200 

• 

t  From  official  statement  of  March  20,1895. 


NATIONAL  BANKS. 


Name. 

Capital 

stock. 

fSurplus  and 
undivided 
profits. 

tDeposits. 

Book 

value. 

Last 

sale. 

Bid 

Divi¬ 
dend 
rate  56 

American  Exchange . 

$1,000, 000 

$215,197 

$4, 184, 186 

121 

109 

106 

6 

Atlas  National . 

700,  OIK) 

209.240 

3, 239,  632 

130 

115 

112 

6 

Bankers’  National . 

1,000,000 

110,213 

3,  174,  734 

111 

108 14 

108 

Chicago  National . 

'500  ,'000 

619,604 

7,722,933 

224 

270  " 

265 

15 

Commercial  National . 

1,001,000 

1,225, 330 

8,066,750 

222 

300 

250 

10 

Continental  National . 

2,000,  000 

513,263 

8,  549,844 

125 

130 

128 

6 

Drovers’  Nation il . 

250,000 

117,189 

2, 139,  008 

146 

150 

140 

8 

First  National  . 

3,000,000 

3,240,525 

28,556, 93)1 

208 

275 

270 

12 

First  of  Englewood. 

100,000 

5,492 

218,010 

Fort  Dearborn  National . 

500’ 000 

109/249 

3, 422,674 

122 

111 

114 

6 

Globe  National . 

1,000,000 

130, 455 

3, 933,018 

113 

97 

96  Vj 

4 

Hide  and  Leatlaer  National . 

300,000 

86,567 

1,479.578 

128 

125 

120 

6 

Home  National . 

250,000 

268,976 

1,062,381 

207 

200 

Lincoln  National . 

200; 000 

16; 954 

563,322 

108 

100 

95 

6 

Merchants’  National . 

500,000 

1,925,958 

9,944,436 

485 

450 

500 

20 

Metropolitan  National  . 

2,000,000 

1,115,  726 

10,505,  119 

155 

175 

155 

6 

National  Bank  of  America . 

1,000, 000 

271,509 

3,310,827 

127 

125 

120 

6 

National  Bank  of  Illinois . 

1,000,000 

1,234,341 

13,714,984 

223 

248 

245 

12 

National  Bank  of  the  Republic.  .. 

1,000, 000 

102,  293 

2, 952,  504 

110 

100 

99 

National  Live  Stock  Bank  . 

750,00  ) 

915,437 

3, 409,557 

222 

210 

225 

8 

Northwestern  National . , 

1,000,000 

544,261 

4,260,094 

154 

185 

S 

Oakland  National. . 

50 ; 000 

22.  373 

374,090 

144 

150 

118 

6 

Prairie  Stale  National . 

200,000 

22,631 

945,757 

111 

103 

1440 

6 

Union  National . 

2,  000, 000 

577,697 

5,585, 303 

129 

130 

118 

6 

t  From  official  statement  of  March  5,1895. 
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Extracting  the  pith  from  these  reports  we  have  the  following 
brief  tables: 


National  Banks,  March  5,  1895. 


Aggregate  eapiial  stock  at  par . 

$21,300, 000 
1.70 

Average  value  as  per  last  sale . 

Value  of  shares . 

$36,210,000 

State  Banks,  March  20,  1895. 

j\ocrregate  capital  stock  at  par . 

$12,377,000 

1.55 

Average  value  as  per  last  sale . 

Value  of  shares . 

$20, 184,350 

Instead  of  an  aggregate  of  but  little  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars ,  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  shares 
of  Sta<e  and  National  banks  in  Cook  county  as  listed  for  taxation 
less  than  11  months  before  these  two  reports  were  made,  we  have 
$36,210,000  as  the  least  actual  value  of  National  bank  shares,  and 
$20,184,350  as  the  least  actual  value  of  State  bank  shares — an 
aggregate  of  over  fifty  millions. 

The  low  assessment  valuation  of  bank  shares  might  be  accounted 
for  upon  the  supposition  that  capital  stock  is  taxed,  which,  to  the 
extent  that  it  was  done,  might  be  held  to  relieve  the  shares.  1  But 
the  under-valuations  of  capital  stock  also,  are  so  great  that  such  an 
explanation  could  only  make  a  bad  case  worse. 

An  idea  of  the  assessment  valuations  of  the  capital  stock  of  banks 
(as  distinguished  from  the  shares)  in  comparison  with  actual  values, 
may  be  derived  from  Tables  VIII,  Villa  and  VUIb.  Table  VIII  con¬ 
tains  a  statement  of  the  capital  stock  and  surplus  fund  of  eighteen  State 
banks  of  Chicago,  made  by  the  banks  themselves  to  the  State  Auditor, 
June  5,  1893.  Table  Villa  contains  a  similar  statement  for  eighteen 
National  banks  of  Chicago,  made  by  the  banks  to  the  U.  S. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  May  5,  1893.  Each  also  contains 
the  assessment  valuations  by  the  assessors  and  those  by  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  for  the  same  year.  Table  VUIb  is  a  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  the  other  two. 

It  should  be  noted  that  capital  stock  is  required  by  the  law  to 
be  assessed  at  its  “fair  cash  value.”2 


(1)  Rev.  Code,  see  3,  subd.  4. 

(2)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  3,  subd.  4. 
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Table  VIII — Statement  of  the  capital  stock  and  surplus  fund  of  State  Banks? 
of  Chicago.  June  5,  1893 ,  and  assessment  of  stock  for  the  year  1893. 


Name  ot  Bank. 

Capital 

stock. 

Surplus 

fund. 

Total 
capital 
slock  and 
surplus 
fund. 

Assessor’s 
valuation 
for  1893. 

State  Board 
of  Equali¬ 
zation’s 
valuation 
for  1893. 

Per  cent,  assessment 

of  capital  stock. 

®  5 
§.* 

®  c- 
S  x  5 

c  o.  = 

“31- 

Bank  of  Commerce . 

$500, 000 

$7,500 

$507,500 

$70,000 

$89,099 

*14 

*13.79- 

Central  Trust  and  Savings 

Bank  . . 

200,000 

200,000 

28,000 

34  432 

14 

14 

Chicago  Trust  and  Savings 

Bank . 

500,000 

37,500 

537, 500 

35,000 

43, 050 

7 

6.51 

Commercial  Loan  and 

Trust  Co . 

500,000 

50,000 

550,000 

70,000 

86,096 

14 

12.73 

Corn  Exchange  Bark  .... 

1.000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

125,000 

153; 750 

12.5 

6.25 

Dime  Savings  Bank . 

100,000 

45,000 

145,000 

10,000 

12,300 

10 

8.62: 

Garden  City  Banking  and 

Trust  Co . 

500, 000 

500,000 

70,000 

86,093 

14 

14 

Globe  Savings  Bank . 

200,000 

200,000 

30’000 

36, 905 

15 

15 

Illinois  Trust  and  Savings 

Bank . . 

2.000,000 

1,000,000 

3,000, 000 

265, 000 

325,  950 

13.25 

8.83- 

International  Bank . 

500,000 

150, 000 

b50, 000 

30,000 

36,900 

6 

4.62 

Milwaukee  Avenue  State 

Bank . 

250,000 

25, 000 

275,000 

25,000 

30,750 

10 

8.6 

Roval  Trust  Co . 

500, 000 

25,000 

525, 000 

70,000 

86, 102 

14 

13.35- 

State  Bank  of  Chicago. . . 

500,000 

500,000 

90,000 

110,  703 

18 

14 

The  American  Trust  and 

Savings  Bank . 

1,000,000 

200,000 

1,200,000 

140,000 

172,206 

14 

18.67 

The  Hibernian  Banking 

Association . 

222,000 

222,000 

50,000 

61,500 

22.52 

22.52 

The  Merchants’  Loan  and 

Trust  Co . 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 

187,000 

230,625 

9.35 

6.23 

The  Northern  Trust  Co. .. 

1,000,1)00 

275, 000 

1,275,000 

140,000 

170,200 

14 

10.98 

The  Union  Trust  Co . 

E00,00u 

600,000 

1,100,000 

50,000 

61.500 

10 

4.55 

Totals  (18  banks) . 

$11,972,000 

$4,415, 000 

$16,387,000 

$1,485,000 

$1,825,161 

12.40 

9.05 

*  Percentage,  based  upon  Assessor’s  valuation. 
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Table  Villa — Statement  of  capital  stock  and  surplus  fund  of  National  Banks 
of  Chicago ,  May  J+,  IS 93,  and  assessment  of  stock  for  the  year  1893. 


Name  of  Bank. 

Capital 

stock. 

Surplus 

fund. 

Total 
capital 
stock  and 
surplus 
fund. 

Assessor’s 
valuation 
for  1893. 

State  Board 
of  Equali¬ 
zation’s 
valuation 
for  1893. 

Percent  assessment 

of  capital  stock. 

Per  cent,  assessment 

of  capital  stock  and 

surplus  fund. 

American  Exchange  Na- 

tional  Bank . 

.$1, 000, 000 

.$200,000 

$1,200,000 

$200,000 

$240,003 

*20 

*16.67 

Atlas  National  Bank . . 

700, 000 

140,000 

840, 000 

150,  500 

185,11(3 

21.5 

17.92 

Bankers’  National  Bank.. 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

100,000 
1(30, 000 

123. 047 

10 

10 

■Chicago  National  Bank. .. 

500,000 

500,000 

i,ooo,uoo 

198,802 

32 

16 

•Commercial  National 

Bank . 

1,000.000 

1,200, 000 

2,200,000 

375,000 

461,257 

37.5 

31.25 

Continental  National 

Bank . 

2,000, 000 

400,000 

2,  400, 000 

420,  000 

516,620 

21 

17.5 

First  National  Bank . 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

(3,000,000 

940, 000 

1, 156, 191 

31.33 

15.67 

Fort  Dearborn  National 

Bank . 

500,000 

75,000 

575, 000 

90,000 

110, 702 

18 

15.65 

C-lobe  National  Bank . 

1,000,000 

80, 000 

1,080,000 

140,000 

172, 183 

14 

12.96 

Hide  and  Leather  National 

Bank . 

300,000 

100,  000 

400, 000 

72,000 

88, 560 

24 

18 

Merchants’  National  Bank 

5UO,000 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

335,000 

412,052 

67 

22.33 

Metropolitan  National 

Bank . 

2, 000, 000 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 

400,000 

541,228 

20 

13  33 

National  Bank  of  America 

1,000,000 

250,000 

1,250,000 

215,000 

261,455 

21 .5 

17.2 

National  Bankof  Illinois. 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

2, 000,000 

325,  000 

399,  779 

32.5 

16.25 

National  Bank  of  the  Re- 

public . 

1,000,000 

50,000 

1,050,000 

120,000 

147,  623 

12 

11.43 

Northwestern  National 

Bank .  . 

1, 000, 000 

500,000 

1,500,000 

275, 000 

338, 250 

27.5 

18.33 

Prairie  State  National 

Bank . 

200,000 

9,  000 

209,000 

13, 550 

16,669 

4.78 

4.57 

Union  National  Bank  .... 

2,000, 000 

800,000 

2,800,000 

440, 000 

541,202 

22 

15.71 

Totals  (18  banks) . 

$19,700,000 

$10,  804, 000 

$30,504,000 

$4,771,050 

$5,919,  742 

24.22 

15.64 

*  Percentage  based  upon  Assessor’s  valuation. 


Table  VIII  b — Recapitulation  of  Tables  VIII  and  Villa. 


Kinds  of  Bank. 

Capital 

stock. 

Surplus 

fund. 

Total 
capital 
stock  and 
surplus 
fund. 

Assessor's 
valuation 
for  1893. 

State  Board 
of  Equali¬ 
zation's 
valuation 
for  1893. 

Bercent.  assessment 
of  capital  stock. 

Percent,  assessment 
of  capital  stock  and 
surplus  fund. 

Eighteen  State  Banks.... 

$11,972,000 

$4,415, 000 

$16,387, 00C 

$1,485, 000 

$1,825,161 

12.40 

9.06 

Eighteen  National  Banks 

19,700,000 

10,  804,000 

30,504,000 

4, 771,050 

5, 919,  742 

*24.22 

*15.64 

Totals  and  averages.. 

$31,672,000 

$15,219, 000 

$46,891,000 

$6,256,050 

$7,744,903 

19.75 

11.21 

*  Percentage  based  upon  Assessor’s  valuation. 
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Herein  1893  is  an  aggregate  capital  stock  of  $11,972,000  in  eighteen 
State  banks,  with  a  surplus  fund  of  $4,415,000;  and  an  aggregate 
capital  stock  of  $19,700,000  in  eighteen  National  banks,  with  a  surplus 
fund  of  $10,804,000;  making  a  grand  total  of  nearly  forty -seven 
million  dollars  ($40,891,000).  And  this  is  assessed  at  six  millions 
($6,256,050)  by  the  assessors,  and  at  less  than  eight  millions 
($/,744,903)  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization;  which  is  only 
from  11.21  per  cent,  to  19.75  per  cent,  of  the  nominal  value,  as 
shown  by  Table  VIHb,  and  from  8.34  per  cent,  to  10.47  per  cent,  of 
the  true  value  as  shown  by  the  preceding  commercial  statements. 
This  result  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


ACTUAL  VALUES. 


Eighteen  State  Banks: 

Capital  stock  (market  value  a9  per  commercial  statement) .  $24,666,600 


Eighteen  National  Banks: 

Capital  stock  (market  value  as  per  commercial  statement) .  $35,066,000 


Total . . 

ASSESSMENT  VALUATIONS. 


Assessment,  by  assessors: 

Eighteen  State  Banks . 

Eighteen  National  Banks . 

Total . 

Under-assessment  by  assessors 


$1,485,000 

4,771,050 


Assessments  by  State  Board  of  Equalization: 

Eighteen  State  Banks . 

Eighteen  National  Banks . 


$1,825,161 

5,919,742 


Total . 

Board’s  assessment  in  excess  ot  assessor's  assessment 


$7,744,903 


Under-assessment  by  Board 


$59,732,600 


6,256  050 
$53,476,550 


1,488,853 


$51, 9S7,  697 


2.  TAXATION  OF  INVESTMENTS  OTHER  THAN  IN  BANK  SHARES. 

Tables  IX  and  X,  the  first  comparing  the  listed  investments  held 
by  residents  of  Cook  county  in  the  shares  of  capital  stock  in  com¬ 
panies  or  associations  not  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  this  State, 
with  similar  investments  listed  from  fourteen  selected  counties,  and 
the  second  comparing  the  listed  investments  of  residents  of  Cook 
county  in  deeds  for  real  estate  held  as  security  for  money  [mort¬ 
gages],1  with  similar  investments  listed  from  eleven  selected  coun¬ 
ties,  may  be  consulted  in  further  corroboration  of  the  general  de¬ 
ductions  from  previous  tables. 


0)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  21. 
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Table  IX—  Showing  the  value  of  shares  of  Capital  Stock  of  companies  not  of  this 

State,  in  Fifteen  Counties. 


Counties. 

Population, 

U.  S.  cen>-us 
of  1890. 

Value 

of 

capital  stock 
of 

compan  ies 
not  of 
this  State. 

Value 

of 

capital  stock 
to  each 
person  in 
county. 

Cook . . 

1, 191,922 

$1,280 

$0,005 

McLean  . 

63,036 

$21,553 

$0,342 

Tazewell . 

29,  556 

13,909 

0.471 

Lake . 

24,235 

11,200 

0.462 

Champaign . 

42,159 

10,160 

0.241 

Christian . 

30,  531 

9,  225 

0.302 

Clay . . 

16,772 

3,  684 

0.22 

DeWitt . 

17,011 

25,049 

3. 000 

0.176 

Randolph . 

2,820 

0.113 

Iroquois . 

35,  167 

2,013 

0.057 

Will . 

62,007 

2, 000 
1,960 

0.032 

Madison . 

51,535 

0.038 

Edgar . 

26,787 

1, 803 

0.067 

28, 710 
12,948 

1,800 

0.063 

Monroe . 

1,731 

0.133 

1,657,425 

$88, 168 

$0,053 

. 'Recapitulation . 


Value  of  shares 

Counties. 

Population, 

of  capital 

Amount. 

U.  S.  census  of 

stock  of  com- 

1890. 

panics  not  of 
this  State. 

per  capita. 

The  State . 

3,826,351 

$98, 927 

$0,035 

Cook . 

1,191,922 

$1,280 

86,888 

$0,005 

0.187 

Fourteen  counties* . 

465,503 

*  Sixty-two  counties  make  no  return  of  stock  of  companies.  Twenty-five  counties  report  $10,759 
of  6tock. 


Table  X — Showing  the  investments  in  Feat  Estate  and  improvements  thereon,  in 

twelve  counties.  [ Money  secured  by  Deed]. 


Counties. 

Population, 
U.  S.  census  of 
1890. 

Amount 
invested  in  real 
estate  and 
improvements 
thereon. 

Amount 
invested  for 
each  person  in 
county. 

Cook . 

1, 191,922 

$6, 275 

$0,005 

Winnebago . 

39, 938 
25,049 
24,341 

61, 195 

$11,055 

10, 440 

$0,277 

0.417 

Randolph! . 

M  arion . 

9,715 

0.399 

Sangamon . 

8.810 

0.14i 

A.da4ns . 

61,888 

8,397 

0.136 

Peoria  . 

70 '378 

7^970 

O  113 

Iroquois . 

35' 167 

7,  691 
7,690 

0.219 

Will . 

62,007 
66,571 
27,066 
63, 036 

0  121 

St.  Clair . 

7,577 

6, 860 

0.114 

DeKalb . 

0.253 

McLean .  . . . . 

6,  655 

0. 106 

1,728, 558 

$99,135 

$0,057 
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Recapitulation. 


Counties. 

Population, 

U.  S.  census  of 
1890. 

Investments 
in  real  estate 
and 

improvements 

thereon. 

Amount 
per  capita. 

The  State . 

3,826,351 

$191,857 

$0.05 

Cook . . 

1,191,922 

536,636 

2, 634,429 

$6,275 
92,860 
184, 582 

$0,005 

0.173 

0.07 

Eleven  counties . 

All  counties  except  Cook . 

Section  III.  Taxation  of  Miscellaneous  Personal  Property. 

Further  examination  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization’s  report 
for  the  year  1894  reveals  an  astonishing  paucity  of  safes,  steam 
engines,  pianos,  watches  and  clocks,  sewing  and  knitting  machines, 
billiard  and  pigeon-hole  tables,  and  saloons  and  eating  houses  in 
Cook  county,  as  compared  with  other  counties,  together  with  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  people  of  this  county  appear,  judging  by 
value,  to  prefer  an  inferior  quality  of  personal  property.  The 
following  table  sufficiently  illustrates: 

Table  XI — Showing  valuation  of  miscellaneous  personal  property  as  returned  to 

the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 


Fire  and  Burglar-Proof  Safes  in  sixteen  counties. 


Counties. 

Population, 
U.  S.  census 
of  1890. 

Number 
of  sates. 

Number 
of  persons 
to  each  safe. 

Value. 

Average 

value. 

Cook . 

1,191,922 

397 

3,002.32 

$11,752 

$29  60 

Morgan . 

32, 636 
21,281 

13, 120 
19, 342 
15,013 
9,444 
38,  752 
51,5:35 

62 

526  39 

$5,785 

1,388 

$93  30 
60  35 

Warren . 

23 

925.26 

Menard . 

63 

208.25 

3,' 285 
1,352 

52  14 

Saline . 

29 

666.97 

46  62 

•Johnson . 

23 

652.74 

1,062 

45  19 

Edwards . 

36 

262.33 

1,617 

44  91 

Knox . 

154 

251 . 63 

6;  494 

8, 790 

42  16 

Madison . 

218 

236.40 

40  32 

Scott  . 

10,  304 
27, 467 

37 

278.49 

1,416 

38  00 

McDonough . 

61 

450.28 

2, 239 
1,254 
562 

36  70 

Pope . 

14,016 

17,138 

36 

389  33 

34  83 

Franklin . 

18 

952.11 

31  22 

DuPage . 

22’ 551 

44 

512.52 

1,373 

3,896 

9, 440 

31  20 

McHenry . 

26;il4 

65,061 

125 

208.91 

31  17 

Kane. . . 

483 

134.70 

19  54 

1,575,696 

1,809 

871.03 

$61,705 

$34  11 
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Table  XI—  Continued. 


Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  in  Ten  Counties. 


Counties. 

Population, 
U.  S. census 
of  1890. 

Number 
of  steam 
engines, 
including 
boilers. 

Number 
of  persons  to 
each  steam 
engine 
and  boiler. 

Value. 

ft 

Average 
val ue. 

Cook . 

1, 191, 922 

643 

1,853.69 

$131,755 

$204  91 

Madison . 

Morgan . 

51,535 

32,636 

198 

32 

260.28 

1,019.88 

181.39 

$58. 489 
9,180 

$295  40 
293  12 

St.  Clair . 

66,571 

367 

107,410 

292  67 

LaSalle . 

80,798 

291 

277.66 

55'  621 
23,496 

291  14 

Lake . 

24  j  235 

84 

288.51 

279  71 

Will . 

62,' 007 
41,917 

339 

182.91 

93 ’642 

276  23 

Hock  (sland . 

118 

355.23 

29,’ 990 
14,935 

254  15 

Winnebago . 

391938 

70 

570.54 

211  10 

Macon . . . 

38,083 

154 

247.29 

31 ’488 

204  46 

1,629,  642 

2,296 

709.77 

$556,  006 

$242  16 

Watches  and  Clocks  in  Fifteen  Counties. 


Counties. 

Population, 
U.  S.  census 
of  1890. 

Number 

of 

watches 

and 

clocks. 

Number 
of  persons  to 
each  watch 
or  clock. 

Value. 

Average 

value. 

•Cook . 

1,191,922 

7, 597 

156.89 

<3* 

iO 

QO 

h-4 

$3  78 

Knox  . 

38,752 

809 

47.90 

$6, 888 
1,288 

$8  52 

7  85 

Kendall . 

12,116 

164 

73  82 

Menard . 

13,  120 

671 

19.55 

4,845 

5,446 

7  22 

Rock  Island . 

41,917 

9,876 

23,791 

789 

53.13 

6  90 

Henderson . 

499 

19.79 

3 ' 140 

6  29 

•Greene . 

822 

28.94 

5,020 

220 

6  11 

Putnam . 

4 ’730 

40 

118.25 

5  50 

Winnebago . 

39,938 

32,636 

22,551 

14,  935 

1,548 

25.80 

8, 556 

8,  608 
5,740 

5  46 

Morgan  .7 . 

1 1,588 
1,087 
344 

20,55 

5  42 

RuPage . 

20.75 

5  28 

Gallatin . 

43.42 

1,648 

4  70 

Macon . 

38',  083 
51,535 

3,423 

2,930 

783 

11.13 

14,898 

4  35 

Madison . 

17.59 

12, 376 
2.968 

4  22 

Kankakee . . . 

28,732 

*36.69 

3  79 

1,564,  624 

23,094 

67.75 

$110,162 

$4  77 

Watches  and  Clocks  in  Five  Counties. 


Counties. 

Population. 

Number 

of 

watches 

and 

clocks. 

Number 
of  persons  to 
each  watch 
or  clock. 

Value. 

Average 

value. 

Cook . 

1,191,922 

7,597 

156.89 

$28, 721 

$3  78 

Kane . 

65,061 

8,520 

7.64 

$25,309 

19, 854 

$2  97 

2  23 

iLaSalle . 

80,’ 798 
63,036 

8,' 859 
8,630 
8,375 

9.09 

McLean . 

7:30 

17, 205 

1  99 

Fulton . 

43,110 

5.15 

12,783 

1  52 

1,443,  927 

42,011 

34.37 

$103,972 

$2  47 

4  L.  fc>. 
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Table  AT— Continued. 


Pianos  in  Fifty-seven  Counties. 


Counties. 

0 

Population, 
U.  S. census 
of  1890. 

Number 

of 

pianos. 

Number 
of  persons  tc 
each  piano. 

Value. 

Average 

value. 

Cook . 

1,191,922 

11,930 

99.91 

$338, 694 

$28  39 

Hardin . 

7, 234 

18 

401.89 

$1,523 

$84  61 

Johnson  . 

15,  013 

41 

366.17 

3, 098 

75  56 

Morgan . 

32,  636 

328 

99.50 

24; 318 

74  14 

Pope . 

14,016 

36 

389.33 

2,159 

59  97 

Massac . 

11,813 

110 

10.28 

6,995 

63  59 

Lawrence . 

14,693 

33 

445.24 

1,908 

57  82 

Calhoun . 

7,652 

28 

273.29 

1,560 

55  71 

Madiscn . . . 

51, 535 

659 

78.20 

28,919 

43  88 

McHenry . 

26,114 

369 

70.77 

16,168 

43  81 

Menard . 

13,120 

169 

77  63 

7,285 

43  10 

Williamson . 

22,  226 

80 

277  83 

3, 346 

41  82 

Henderson . 

9,876 

92 

107.35 

3,719 

40  32 

Union . 

21,549 

180 

119.72 

7,110 

39  50 

Lake . 

24,235 

624 

57.16 

11, 864 

37  98 

Winnebago . 

39,  938 

814 

49.06 

30,184 

37  08 

DeKalb  . 

27, 066 

403 

67.16 

14  ,'869 

36  89 

Adams . 

61,888 

729 

84.89 

26,641 

36  54 

Franklin . . . 

17,138 

41 

418.00 

1,488 

36  29 

Henry . 

33,338 

495 

67.35 

17; 697 

35  75 

Wabash . 

11,866 

97 

122.33 

3,465 

35  72 

Saline . 

19,342 

81 

238.79 

2;  883 

35  59 

Crawford  . 

17,283 

85 

203.33 

2,968 

34  92 

Monroe . 

12,948 

66 

196.18 

2,  289 

34  68 

Stark . 

9,982 

169 

59.07 

5,852 

34  62 

Boone . 

12, 203 

145 

84.16 

4,998 

34  47 

Edwards . 

9,444 

76 

124.26 

2,608 

34  31 

Sangamon . 

61,195 

1,159 

52.80 

39,688 

34  24 

DuPage . 

22,551 

543 

41.53 

18,425 

33  93 

Warren . 

21,281 

232 

91.73 

7;  785 

33  56 

Rock  Island . 

41,917 

728 

57.58 

24,  422 

33  55 

Jersey . 

14,810 

171 

86.61 

5.713 

33  41 

Champaign .  . 

42, 159 

535 

78.80 

17,570 

32  84 

Knox . 

38,752 

789 

49.12 

25, 875 

32  79 

McDonough . 

27, 467 

332 

82.73 

10,842 

32  65 

Pulaski . 

11,355 

79 

143.73 

2.' 549 

32  26 

Lee  . 

26, 187 

433 

60.48 

13,892 

32  08 

Schuyler . 

16,013 

113 

141.71 

3,  623 

32  06 

Stephenson . 

31,338 

326 

96.13 

10,227 

31  37 

Kane . 

65, 061 

1,765 

36.86 

55,322 

31  34 

Brown . 

11,951 

100 

119.51 

3,128 

31  28 

Pike . 

31,000 

329 

94.22 

10, 141 

30  73 

Macon . 

38,083 

668 

57.01 

20,444 

30  60 

Cass . 

15,  963 

276 

57.84 

8,425 

30  52 

Alexander . 

16,563 

311 

53.26 

9,430 

30  32 

Peoria . 

70,378 

788 

89.31 

23. 575 

29  92 

LaSalle  . 

80,798 

1,114 

72.53 

33,321 

29  91 

Jackson . . 

27, 809 

238 

116.84 

7,117 

29  90 

Tazewell . . 

29,556 

391 

75.59 

11,647 

29  79 

Bureau . 

35,014 

495 

70.74 

14,616 

29  53 

Richland . 

15,019 

96 

156.45 

2,835 

29  53 

Piatt  . 

17,062 

165 

103.41 

4,865 

29  48 

Logan . 

24, 489 

294 

86.70 

8,540 

29  05 

Douglas . 

17,669 

262 

67.44 

7,562 

28  86 

Carroll . 

18, 320 

241 

76.02 

6.  935 

28  77 

Mercer . 

18, 545 

252 

73.59 

7,224 

28  67 

Randolph . . . 

25,049 

235 

•  106.59 

6,  725 

28  61 

2,649,924 

31,158 

84.98 

$997, 062 

$32  00 
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Table  XI — Continued. 


Satiny  and  Knitting  Machines  in  Thirty-tin ee  Counties. 


Counties. 

Population. 

Number 
of  sewing 
and 

knitting 

machines 

Number 
of  persons  to 
eat  h  sewing 
or  knitting 
machine. 

Value. 

Average 

value. 

Cook . 

1,191,922 

5, 232 

227.81 

$23, 400 

$4  47 

Morgan . 

32,636 

1,443 

22  82 

$12,516 

$8 

67 

Hardin . 

7, 234 

498 

14.53 

3,486 

7 

00 

Menard . 

13,  120 

977 

12.41 

6,265 

6 

41 

Massac . 

11,313 

1,036 

10.92 

6, 546 

6 

32 

Henderson . 

9,876 

779 

12. 6S 

4,920 

6 

31 

Pope . 

14,016 

1,203 

11.65 

7,353 

6 

11 

Madison . 

51,535 

2,646 

19.48 

14,872 

5 

62 

McDonough . 

27,467 

3,101 

8  86 

17,230 

5 

55 

Alexander . 

16, 563 

1,123 

14.15 

6,112 

5 

44 

Williamson . 

22,226 

1,930 

11.52 

10, 396 

5 

39 

Cass . 

15,963 

1,191 

13.40 

6,355 

5 

34 

Calhoun . 

7,652 

497 

15.40 

2, 637 

5 

30 

Edwards . 

9,444 

1,291 

7.32 

6,796 

5 

26 

Greene  . . . 

23, 791 

1,239 

19.20 

6,502 

5 

25 

Kendall . 

12,106 

534 

22.67 

2;  756 

5 

16 

Sangamon . 

61,195 

4,  474 

13.68 

23,096 

5 

16 

McHenry . 

26, 114 

2,505 

1U.42 

12,794 

5 

11 

Putnam . 

4,730 

230 

20.57 

1,150 

5 

00 

Macon . 

38,083 

4,135 

9.21 

20,1 12 

5 

00 

Rock  island . 

41,917 

2,877 

14.57 

14,396 

5 

00 

Adams . . 

61, 888 

5,323 

11.63 

26, 553 

4 

99 

Knox . 

38, 752 

170 

227.95 

835 

4 

91 

Henry . 

33, 338 

3, 264 

10. *1 

16, 009 

4 

90 

DuPage . 

22, 551 

1,792 

12.59 

8,  695 

4 

85 

Winnebago . 

39, 938 

2,349 

17 

11,378 

4 

84 

Gallatin . 

14,  935 

788 

18.95 

3,694 

4 

68 

Bond . 

14,550 

1,127 

12  91 

5,256 

4 

66 

Kankakee . 

28,732 

1,046 

27.47 

4,869 

4 

65 

Johnson . 

15,013 

1,443 

10.40 

6,682 

4 

63 

Peoria . 

70,378 

2,608 

26.99 

11,890 

4 

56 

Jersey . 

14,810 

869 

17.04 

,  3,948 

4 

55 

Warren . 

21,281 

1,116 

19.07 

4,990 

4 

47 

• 

2,015,069 

60,836 

33.12 

$315,097 

$5  18 

Saloons  and  Eating  Houses  in  Fourteen  Counties. 


Counties. 

Population, 
U.  S. census 
of  1890. 

Value  of  prop¬ 
erty  of  saloons- 
and  eating 
houses. 

Value  of  prop¬ 
erty  of  saloons 
and  eating 
houses  to  each 
person . 

Cook . 

1, 191,922 

$13,483 

$0  on 

Massac . 

11,313 
51, 535 

$18, 127 
13,370 

$1  602 

0  259 

Madison . 

Peoria . 

70',  378 
62,007 
65, 061 

61, 195 

12; 785 
11,756 

0  182 

Will .  . 

0  19 

Kane . 

11,131 

0  171 

Sangamon . 

10'l75 

0  166 

Vermillion . 

49,906 
66.  571 

10,’  121 

0  203 

St.  Clair . 

9;  593 
8,864 
8,203 

0  144 

La  Salle . 

80,798 

61,888 

38,083 

39,938 

41,917 

0  109 

Adams . 

0  133 

Macon . 

6,220 

5,730 

5,105 

0  163 

Winnebago . 

0  143 

Rock  Island . 

0  122 

1,892,511 

$144,663 

$0  078 
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Table  XI— Concluded. 

Billiard  and  Pigeon-Hole  Tables  in  Twenty-four  Counties. 


Counties. 

Population, 
U.  S.  census 
of  1890. 

Number 
of  billiard 
and 

pigeon¬ 

hole 

tables. 

Number 
of  persone  to 
each  billiard 
or  pigeon¬ 
hole  table. 

Value. 

Average 

value. 

Cook . 

1,191,922 

154 

7, 739.10 

$3,385 

$22  00 

Boone . 

12,203 

39,938 

17.  011 

11 

1,109.36 

$450 

1,795 

345 

$40  91 

39  02- 

Winnebago . 

46 

'867.57 

DeWitt . 

9 

1,890.11 

38  33 

Shelby . . . 

31, 191 
13,120 
17, 669 
14,935 
33,  338 
61, 195 

3 

10,397 

937.14 

100 

33  33 

Menard . 

14 

440 

31  43 

Douglas . . . 

5 

3, 533.8 
14,935 
793.76 

150 

30  00 

Gallatin . 

1 

30 

30  00 

Henry . 

42 

1  175 

27  98 

Sangamon . 

15 

4,079.67 

1.288 

415 

27  87 

Scott . 

10,304 

16,563 

8 

220 

27  50 

A lexander . 

23 

L 720. 13 

625 

27  17 

Knox . 

38,’ 752 

40 

968.8 

1,085 

27  12 

Richland . 

15; 019 
31,000 

6 

2, 503.17 

’160 

26  67 

Pike . ^ . 

12 

2; 583. 33 

320 

26  67 

Edgar . 

26; 787 

11 

2; 435. 18 

2, 052.86 
793.43 

285 

25  91 

Fulton . 

43,110 
65, 061 
32,636 

21 

515 

24  52 

Kane . 

82 

1,965 

23  96 

Morgan . 

15 

3,175.73 

1,953.72 

’350 

23  33 

Iroquois . 

35,' 167 

18 

416 

23  11 

Marion . 

24,341 

25 

973.64 

565 

22  60 

Will . 

62; 007 
49,  905 
42,159 

72 

861.21 

1,627 

22  80 

Vermilion . 

27 

1,848.33 

1,139.3 

’610 

22  59 

Champaign. .  . 

37 

820 

22  16 

1,925,333 

697 

2, 762.31 

$17,851 

$25  61 

The  totals  in  the  foregoing  table  of  miscellaneous  personal 
property  are  recapitulated,  and  the  figures  for  Cook  county  com¬ 
pared  with  those  for  all  counties  except  Cook,  and  those  for  the 

State  as  a  whole,  in  Table  XII,  as  follows: 

\ 

Table  XII — Recapitulation  of  Miscellaneous  Personal  Property . 


Fire  and  Burglar-Proof  Safes. 


Counties. 

Population, 
U.  S.  census 
of  1890. 

• 

Number 

of 

safes. 

Number  of 
persons  to 
each  safe. 

Value. 

Average 

value. 

The  State . 

3,826,351 

10, 364 

327.1 

$226,395 

21  84 

Cook . 

1,191,922 

397 

3002.32 

11,752 

29.60 

Fifteen  counties . 

’  383,  774 

1.412 

271  79 

49,953 

214,643 

35.38 

All  counties  except  Cook . 

2,631,429 

9,  967 

264.32 

21.54 
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Table  XII—  Continued. 

Steam  Engines  and  Boilers. 


Counties. 

• 

Population, 
U.  S.  Census 
of  189U. 

Number 

of 

steam 

engines 

and 

boilers. 

Number 
of  persons 
io  each 
engine  and 
boiler. 

Value. 

Average 

value. 

The  State . 

3, 826,351 

10, 179 

375.91 

.$1,327,065 

$130  37 

Cook . 

1,191,922 

643 

1,853.69 

$131,  755 
424,251 

$204  91 
256  66 

Nine  counties . 

437,720 

2,634,429 

1,653 

264.8 

All  counties  except  Cook . 

9,536 

276.26 

1,195,310 

125  24 

Pianos. 


Counties. 

Population, 
U.  S.  Census 
of  1890. 

Number 

of 

pianos. 

Number 
of  per¬ 
sons  to  each 
piano. 

Value. 

Average 

value. 

The  State . 

3, 826, 351 

43, 687 

87.59 

$1,299,136 

$29  74  . 

Cook . 

1,191,922 

11,930 

99.91 

$838, 694 
658, 368 

£28  39 

34  24 

Fiftv-six  counties . 

1,458,002 

2, 634,  429 

19,  228 
31,  757 

75.83 

All  counties  except  Cook . 

82.96 

960, 442 

30  24 

Watches  and  Clocks. 


Counties. 

Population, 
U.  S.  Census 
of  1890. 

Number 

of 

watches 

and 

clocks. 

Number 
of  persons 
to  each 
watch  or 
clock. 

Value. 

Average 

value. 

The  State . 

3,826,351 

333,613 

11.47 

$662, 136 

$1  ys 

Cook . 

Fourteen  counties . 

Four  counties . 

All  counties  except  Cook . 

1,191,922 

372,702 

252,005 

2, 634,  429 

7,597 

15,497 

34,414 

326,016 

156.89 

24.05 

7.32 

8.08 

$•28,721 

81,441 

75,251 

633,415 

$3  78 

5  26 

2  18 

1  94 

Saving  and  Knitting  Machines. 


Counties. 

Population, 
U.  S.  Census 
of  1890. 

Number 

of 

sewing 

and 

knitting 

machines 

Number 
of  persons 
to  each 
sewing  or 
knitting 
machine. 

Value. 

Average 

value. 

The  State . 

3, 826,351 

228,547 

16.74 

$910,436 

$3  98 

Cook . 

1,191,922 
823, 147 
2,634, 429 

5,232 

227  81 

$23,  400 
291  697 

$4  47 

5  25 

Thirty-two  counties . 

55,’ 604 
223,315 

14  8 

All  counties  except  Cook . 

11.8 

887, 036 

3  95 
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Table  XII — Concluded. 

Saloons  and  Ealing  Houses. 


Counties. 

Population, 

U.  S. census 
of  1890. 

Value  of 
property  of 
saloons 
and  eating 
houses. 

Value  of 
property  of 
saloons 
and  eating 
houses 
to  each 
person. 

The  State . 

3,826, 351 

$239, 558 

$0,063 

*Cook . 

1,191,922 
700, 589 
2,634,429 

$13,483 
181, 180 

$0,011 

0.187 

0.086 

Thirteen  counties . 

All  counties  except  Cook . 

226,1)75 

» 

*There  were  7, 244  licenses  for  saloons  issued  in  the  city  of  Chicago  during  the  first  period  of 
the  year  1893,  commencing  May  1.  If  the  assessed  valuation  of  saloons  and  earinsr  houses  in  Cook 
county  were  applied  to  saloons  alone  it  would  make  the  average  value  of  the  7,244  saloons  $1.86 
each. 


Billiard  and  Pigeon  Hole  Tables. 


Counties. 

Population, 
LJ.  S.  census 
of  1890. 

Number 

of 

billiard 

and 

pisreon 

hole 

tables. 

Number 

of 

persons  to 
each 

billiard  or 
pigeon  hole 
table. 

Value. 

Average 

value. 

The  State . 

3,826,351 

2, 065 

1,852.95 

$39, 871 

$19  31 

Cook . 

1,191,922 

154 

7, 739.10 

3,385 

14,466 

36,486 

22  00 

Twenty-three  counties . 

733,411 

543 

1,350.66 

26  64 

All  counties  except  Cook . 

2,634,429 

1,911 

1,378.56 

19  09 

That  in  the  whole  county  of  Cook,  including  the  metropolitan 
city  of  Chicago,  there  should  be  but  397  fire  and  burglar  proof 
safes,  worth  only  $29.60  each,  is  in  itself  surprising;  but  when 
Madison  county  reports  218,  worth  $40.32  each,  one  is  constrained 
to  believe  that  both  as  to  number  and  value  this  item  for  Cook 
county  falls  far  short  of  the  fact.  Even  Kane  county  confesses 
to  483,  though  of  a  lower  grade  in  point  of  value  than  those  of 
Cook;  and,  while  Morgan  county  boasts  but  62  in  number,  the 
valuation  of  each  runs  up  to  $93.30— almost  as  much  as  a  good 
second-hand  safe  is  worth. 

In  steam  engines,  too,  Cook  county  appears  to  be  notably 
deficient  both  in  point  of  number  as  compared  with  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  State,  and  in  average  value  as  compared  with  the 
counties  selected  for  comparison;  while  in  the  matter  of  watches 
and  clocks,  both  as  to  average  value  and  the  number  of  persons 
to  each,  Cook  county  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  With  only  one  watch 
or  clock  to  every  156  persons  in  the  county,  it  would  not  be 
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unreasonable  to  expect  to  find  time-pieces  of  higher  average  value 
than  $3.78.  But  those  are  the  figures.  Even  Macon  county  has 
one  to  every  11  persons,  and  they  average  as  high  as  $4.35  at 
that.  Kane,  LaSalle,  McLean,  and  Fulton  counties  each  appear 
to  have  more  watches  and  clocks  than  Cook,  though  the  most 
populous  has  barely  one-fifteenth  the  population  of  Cook,  and  the 
least  populous  not  a  twenty-fifth. 

Sewing  machines  and  knitting  machines,  pianos,  billiard  tables, 
saloons  and  eating  houses,  like  safes  and  watches  and  clocks,  are, 
in  harmony  with  the  whole  system,  under-listed  and  under-valued. 
Incidentally  it  might  be  observed  that  according  to  the  same 
returns,  though  not  tabulated  here,  the  total  value  of  all  the  dia¬ 
monds  in  Cook  county  is  but  little  more  than  $17,000.  But  the 
tax  evasions  here  suggested  are  trifles  in  comparison  with  the 
frauds  and  perjuries  already  exposed  in  connection  with  the  list¬ 
ing  of  moneys  and  credits,  and  with  those  as  to  the  assessment  of 
real  estate  which  are  yet  to  be  described. 


CHAPTER  III.— GENERAL  EXAMPLES  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

TAXATION. 


All  our  data  of  real  estate  taxation  in  Chicago  relate  to  the 
three  Divisions  of:  the  city — the  North  Division,  the  South  Di¬ 
vision  and  the  West  Division.  The  outer  boundaries  of  these 
Divisions — Fullerton  avenue  to  the  north,  Thirty-ninth  street  to 
the  south,  Western  avenue  to  the  west,  and  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  east — coincide  with  the  original  limits  of  Chicago.  Although 
the  city  now  extends  far  beyond  those  limits,  north,  south  and 
west,  yet  as  the  extension  was  made  in  recent  years  there  are  no 
sufficient  city  records  in  respect  of  the  annexed  territory  upon 
which  to  base  such  an  inquiry  as  the  Bureau  is  now  making. 
The  inquiry  is  confined  therefore  to  the  old  limits  of  the  city, 
but  within  those  limits  it  has  been  carefully  made. 

The  localities  concerning  which  data  are  submitted  were  selected 
with  reference  to  their  representative  character.  They  are  each 

typical  of  a  class,  and  the  specimen  localities  were  taken  from 

* 

each  Division  of  the  old  city.  The  method  pursued  after  choos¬ 
ing  a  specimen  locality,  was  first  to  search  the  Recorder’s  records 
against  each  piece  of  property  for  names  of  owners,  and  descrip¬ 
tion  and  record  of  transfers,  with  the  consideration  when  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  deed.  The  records  of  the  Building  Department 
were  then  examined  with  reference  to  the  same  property,  for 
building  permits  issued,  -with  descriptions  and  estimated  cost  of 
buildings.  After  that,  official  tax  reports  and  the  tax  collector’s 
books  were  consulted,  from  which  the  assessor’s  valuations,  the 
Board  of  Equalization’s  valuations  and  the  amount  of  taxes  im¬ 
posed,  were  ascertained.  When  the  objects  of  the  inquiry  seemed 
to  require  a  separation  of  the  assessor’s  estimate  of  improvement 
value  from  his  estimate  of  site  value,  recourse  to  the  private  field 
books  of  assessors  became  necessary;  and  when  true  values  were 
to  be  learned,  records  of  actual  sales  were  referred  to,  and  com- 
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petent  and  conservative  experts  consulted.  The  inquiries  range 
from  1870  to  1894  inclusive,  and  in  the  Primary  Tables,  published 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  report,  the  results  of  the  work  are  tabu¬ 
lated  in  minute  detail. 

Extreme  examples  were  avoided,  yet  evidence  of  stupendous 
fraud  and  brazen  perjury  are  plentifully  adduced.  To  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  their  magnitude  the  terms  of  the  law  must  be  considered. 
The  custom  of  under- valuing  has  prevailed  so  long,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  men  otherwise  honest,  that  when  property  is  assessed 
at  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  its  true  value  no  ground  of  ob¬ 
jection  is  supposed  to  exist.  Even  if  this  amounted  to  compliance 
with  the  law  the  crime  would  still  be  great,  for  there  are  few 
valuations  that  reach  up  to  25  per  cent,  of  true  value.  But 
it  does  not  amount  to  compliance  with  the  law.  It  is  not  even  a 
remote  approximation  to  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  law  peremptorily  requires  each  tract  or  lot  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  to  be  valued  “at  its  fair  cash  value,  estimated  at  the  price  it 
would  bring  at  a  fair  voluntary  sale.”1  It  must  be  listed  yearly 
to  the  owner,  by  himself,  his  agent,  the  county  clerk,  the  assessor, 
or  the  county  board,  and  be  assessed  with  reference  to  the  amount 
owned  on  the  first  day  of  May,2  the  owner  becoming  liable  for 
taxes  on  that  day.3  Assessors  are  directed  between  May  1st  and 
July  1st,  annually,  to  “actually  view  and  determine,  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  the  fair  cash  value  of  each  tract  or  lot  of  land 
listed  for  taxation,  and  set  down  in  proper  columns  in  the  book 
furnished  him,  the  value  of  each  tract  or  lot  improved,  the  value 

t 

of  each  tract  or  lot  not  improved,  and  the  total  value.”4 5  If  he 
finds  that  any  taxable  real  estate  has  not  been  listed  he  must  list 
and  assess  it.  ’  And  when  the  assessor  makes  his  return  he  must 
verify  it  under  oath,  swearing  that  it  “contains  a  correct  and  full 
list  of  all  the  real  property  subject  to  taxation”  in  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  ascertain  the  same,  “and  that 
the  assessed  value  set  down  in  the  proper  column  opposite  the 
several  kinds  and  descriptions  of  property  is,  in  each  case,  the  fair 
cash  value  of  such  property,”  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  unless  the  assessment  has  been  corrected  by  the  town  board, 
in  which  case  he  may  add,  “except  as  corrected  by  the  town  board.”6 
False  swearing  is  perjury.7 

(1)  Rev.  Code,  see  4.  subd.  1. 

(2)  Rev  Code,  sec  58. 

(3)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  59. 

(4)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  75. 

(5)  Kev.  Code,  sec.  77. 

(5)  Rev.  Code,  sec  90. 

(7)  Rev.  Code,  sec.  57. 
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In  the  face  of  these  plain  provisions  of  the  law,  real  estate  in 
Chicago  is  assessed  occasionally  at  20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  of 
its  value;  usually  in  the  case  of  small  properties  it  is  15  per 
cent.,  in  the  case  of  high  class  residences  often  as  low  as  10  per 
cent.,  and  now  and  then  with  very  valuable  properties  even  down 
to  5  per  cent,  and  less.  Here  are  instances  by  no  means  excep¬ 
tional: 

On  the  5th  day  of  May,  1884,  a  vacant  lot  in  the  West  Division 
was  transferred  for  $825;  February  1,  1887,  it  again  changed 
hands,  but  for  $1,500;  six  days  later  it  was  once  more  transferred, 
this  time  tor  $1,800.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month  a  building 
permit  issued  for  a  two-story  house,  30  feet  high,  24x70,  and  to 
cost  $6,000,  but  which,  allowing  the  usual  25  per  cent,  for  excess, 
probably  cost  $7,500,  or  a  total  cost  of  about  $9,300.  For  the 
year  1887  this  property  was  assessed  at  $650  by  the  assessor,  the 
taxes  being  $12.73.  In  1890  the  assessment  was  also  $650,  the 
taxes  being  $49.75;  in  1892  the  assessment  was  reduced  to  $530,  the 
taxes  remaining  at  $49.75.  And  the  same  property  in  1893,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  land  had  then  grown  to  be  worth  more  than  ever, 
was  valued  by  the  assessors  at  $330,  and  by  the  Board  of  Equali¬ 
zation  at  $389,  and  paid  $28.35  in  taxes. 

Here  is  another,  also  a  West  Division  case:  In  1892  the  prop¬ 
erty,  then  unimproved,  changed  hands  for  $10,000;  in  the  same 
year  a  building  permit  issued  for  a  four-story  house,  54  feet  high, 
and  44x112,  to  cost  $23,000,  which  with  the  25  per  cent,  for  excess 
brings  the  probable  cost  up  to  $35,000;  and  the  following  year, 
1893,  the  property  changed  hands  for  a  consideration  which  con¬ 
firms  the  inference  as  to  the  cost  of  the  building,  namely  for 

$45,000.  The  assessor’s  valuation  of  that  property  in  1892  and 

• 

1893,  after  the  improvement,  and  after  the  transfer  for  $45,000,  wras 
but  $270,  and  the  Board  of  Equalization’s  but  $319,  the  tax  being 
$35.72,  which  included  $12.50  for  West  Park  special  assessment— a 
lower  tax  than  that  on  the  $9,300  property  mentioned  above. 

Following  is  a  third  instance,  also  from  the  West  Division: 
The  property  is  the  “Garfield  Park  Pace  Track.”  It  is  unimproved, 
held  for  a  rise,  an  eye-sore  and  obstruction  to  the  growing  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  worth  at  the  present  time  not  less  than  one  million 
dollars.  This  property  was  patented  in  1835;  in  1836  it  was  sold 
for  $580;  in  1870  it  was  sold  again,  the  price  beiug  now  $50,000. 
At  the  next  sale,  in  1875,  the  true  price  was  veiled— $1,000  and 
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‘‘other  good  and  valuable  property”  being  the  consideration  ex¬ 
pressed.  In  1870,  the  year  the  property  sold  for  $50,000,  it  was 
valued  by  the  assessor  at  $39,960,  and  by  the  Board  of  Equaliza¬ 
tion  at  $37,562,  and  taxed  $8,245.50.  Since  that  time  the  valuation 
has  been  slightly  increased  and  the  tax  slightly  reduced,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Year. 

Assessor's 

valuation. 

Board  a 
valuation. 

Taxes. 

1S70 . 

$39, 960 
40,530 
101,200 

$37, 562 

$8,245  50 
2,430  75 
7,737  05 

1880 .  . 

49,042 

119,416 

106,320 

1>90 . 

1893 . 

88, 600 

7,768  59 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  highest  valuation,  that  of  1890,  is 
but  little  more  than  double  the  price  paid  in  1870,  long  before 
the  thick  population  that  now  surrounds  the  property  had  begun 
to  drift  in  that  direction.  The  valuation  for  1893  does  not  exceed 
10  per  cent,  of  the  true  value. 

Cases  like  the  foregoing,  some  not  so  remarkable  but  others 
more  so,  abound  in  the  Primary  Tables  of  the  Appendix,  where 
they  are  identified  by  description  and  owners’  names,  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  every  important  statistical  detail.  A  few  of  these  cases 
appear  in  the  summarized  tables  of  the  text,  but  as  the  summa¬ 
rized  tables  are  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  customary 
methods  and  general  results,  rather  than  pointing  out  individual 
derelictions,  it  is  only  incidentally  and  occasionally  that  they  par¬ 
ticularize  so  fully. 

Section  I. — Assessment  Valuations  Compared  with  Building 

Becords. 

A  leading  general  fact,  though  not  the  most  important  one,  which 
is  revealed  by  the  Primary  Tables,  is  the  great  discrepancy  between 
assessment  valuations  and  the  cost  of  buildings.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings  for  which  permits  were  issued  between  1876  and  1893 
appears  to  be  very  much  greater  than  the  assessment  valuation  of 
all  the  real  estate — land  and  buildings  together— for  the  year  1893. 
To  prove  this,  two  sets  of  summarized  tables  have  been  prepared. 

1. — building  operations  in  CHICAGO,  1876-93. 

The  first  of  these  twro  sets  of  tables  shows  (as  appears  from  the 
Tecords  of  the  Building  Department)  the  number  of  buildings  for 
which  permits  were  granted  from  1876  to  1893,  with  their  front- 
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age  and  cost.  The  cost  is  arrived  at  by  adding  25  per  cent.,  the 
usual  allowance  for  excess,  to  the  estimates  of  the  building  permits 
This  set  contains  four  tables,  one  for  each  of  the  three  city  Divi¬ 
sions,  and  a  recapitulation. 

Table  X III — Showing  the  building  operations  in  the  city  of  Chicago ,  for  the 
years  1876  to  1893,  inclusive,  giving  the  number  of  buildings  erected,  frontage, 
cost  of  buildings  and  average  cost  of  buildings,  by  years . 


North  Division. 


Years. 

Number  of 
buildings 
erected. 

Number  of 
feet  frontage. 

Cost  of 
buildings  as 
per  building 
permits. 

Twenty-five 
per  cent,  in 
excess  of 
estimate. 

Total  cost 
of  buildings. 

Average- 
cost  of 
buildings. 

1876 . 

427 

11, 505 

$2, 520, 600 

$630, 150 

$3,150, 750 

$7,378  81 

1877 . 

320 

7,637 

1,435,050 

358,762 

1,793,812 

5,605  66 

1878 . 

287 

8,498 

1,471,000 

367, 750 

1,838,750 

6,406  79 

1879 . 

256 

7,589 

1,694,  686 

423,672 

2,118,358 

8,274  84 

1880 . 

234 

7,689 

1, 730, 480 

435, 120 

2, 175,  600 

9,  297  44 

1881 . 

368 

12,270 

2,73u,  000 

682,  500 

3,412,500 

9,273  10 

1882 . 

594 

15,116 

3,111,900 

777,975 

3, 889, 875 

6,548  61 

1883 . 

690 

16,329 

5,246, 160 

1,311,540 

6,557,700 

9,  503  91 

1884 . 

625 

16, 873 

3,463,700 

865,925 

4.329,625 

6,927  40 

1885 . 

744 

19,836 

4,183,700 

1,045,925 

5, 229,  625 

7,029  07 

1886 . 

620 

16, 574 

3, 342,900 

835,725 

4,178,625 

6,739  72 

1887 . 

541 

14,347 

3,400,300 

850,075 

4,250,375 

7,856  52 

1888 . 

510 

13,024 

2,524,250 

631,062 

3,155,312 

6,186  89 

1889 . 

494 

13,922 

3,876, 800 

969, 200 

4,846,000 

9,809  72 

1890 . 

502 

14,055 

3,681,200 

920,300 

4,601,500 

9, 166  33 

1891 . 

501 

15, 187 

4,490,300 

1,122,575 

5,612, 875 

11,203  34 

1892 . 

549 

15,252 

4,228,500 

1,057,  125 

o ' 28o 9  62o 

9,627  73 

1893 . 

307 

9,787 

1,833,000 

458,250 

2,291,250 

7,463  33 

Totals . 

8,569 

235, 490 

$51,974,526 

$13,743,631 

$68,718,157 

Averages  .. 

476.1 

13,082.78 

$3,054,140  33 

763, 535  06 

3,817,675  39 

$8,019  39 

Table  XHIa — Building  Operations,  1876  to  1893,  inclusive. 

South  Division. 


Years. 

Number  of 
buildings 
erected. 

Number  of 
feet  frontage. 

• 

Co8t  of 
buildings  as 
per  building 
permits. 

Twenty-five 
per  cent,  in 
excess  of 
estimate. 

Total  cost 
of  buildings. 

Average 
cost  of 
buildings. 

1876 . 

310 

8, 923 

$1,830,700 

$457,675 

$2,288,375 

$7,381  86 

1877 . 

357 

9,694 

2,884,399 

721,099 

3.  605, 498 

10,099  43 

1878 . 

307 

10,471 

3,499,000 

874, 750 

4,373, 750 

14,246  74 

1879 . 

3b7 

9,001 

2,772,829 

693,207 

3,466,036 

11,290  02 

1880 . 

319 

.  10, 495 

3,  704, 070 

926,017 

4,6:30,087 

14,514  35 

1881 . 

503 

17,228 

6,695,000 

1,673,750 

8,368,750 

16,637  67 

1882 . 

923 

22, 129 

6, 895,200 

1,723, 800 

8,619.000 

9,338  03 

1883 . 

934 

19,986 

7,118,610 

1,779,652 

8,898,262 

9,  527  05 

1884 . 

1,087 

25, *57 

8,936,000 

2,234,000 

11,170,000 

10,227  23 

1885 . 

1,122 

25,941 

6, 749,100 

1,687, 275 

8,436.375 

7,519  05 

1886 . 

1,107 

27,641 

8, 622,900 

2, 155, 725 

10,778, 625 

9,736  79 

1887 . 

1,277 

30,613 

7,251,400 

1,812.850 

9,064, 250 

7,098  08 

1888 . 

1, 142 

29, 124 

7,215,400 

1,803,850 

9, 019, 250 

7,897  77 

1889 . 

1,082 

30,004 

9,691,000 

2,422, 750 

12,113,750 

11,195  70 

1890 . 

1, 120 

29,597 

15.400,800 

3,850.240 

19,251,000 

17,188  30 

1891 . 

1,063 

32,322 

20,180,200 

5,045,050 

25, 225,  250 

23,730  25 

1892 . 

1,133 

32,790 

14,522, 100 

3, 630,525 

18,152,6-25 

15,951  34 

1893 . 

521 

15,958 

5,885, 400 

1,471,350 

7,356,  750 

14,120  44 

Tnt»  1  s 

14,619 

387,574 

$139,854,108 

$34,963,525 

$174,817,633 

Averages  .. 

812.17 

21,531.89 

7,769,672  67 

1,942,418  06 

9,712,090  72 

$11,958  25 
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West  Division. 


Years. 

Number  of 
buildings 
erected. 

Number  of 
feet  frontage. 

Cost  of 
buildings  as 
per  building 
permits. 

Twenty-five 
per  cent,  in 
excess  of 
estimate. 

Total  cost 
of  buildings. 

Average 
cost  of 
buildings. 

1876 . 

849 

22,794 

$3,900,300 

$975,075 

$4,875,375 

$5, 742  49 

1877 . 

721 

17, 702 

2,  603,200 

650,800 

3,254,000 

4,513  18 

1878 . 

425 

12,149 

1,635, 200 

408, 800 

2,044,000 

4,809  41 

1879 . 

530 

16, 721 

2,510,325 

627,  581 

3,137,906 

5,  920  58 

1880 . 

815 

26,780 

3,627,300 

906, 825 

4, 534, 125 

5,563  34 

1881 . 

867 

27,129 

4, 042,000 

1,010,500 

5, 052,500 

5,827  57 

1882 . 

1,596 

36,916 

5, 835, 700 

1,458,  925 

7,  294,  625 

4,570  57 

1883 . 

2,542 

48,  629 

9,237,540 

2,3'  9,385 

11,546,925 

4,542  46 

1884 . 

2, 457 

56,252 

8,282,9'  '0 

2,070,  725 

10,353,625 

4,213  93 

1885 . 

2,772 

63,073 

8, 531,900 

2, 132,  975 

10,  664,875 

3,847  36 

1886 . 

2,937 

68, 087 

9,358,600 

2,  339, 650 

11,698,250 

3,983  06 

1887 . 

3,015 

70,546 

9,126,400 

2,281,600 

11,408,000 

3,783  75 

1888 . 

3, 306 

74,271 

10,621,150 

2, 655,287 

13,276,437 

4,015  86 

1889 . 

3,355 

75,647 

11,497, 700 

2,874, 425 

14,372,125 

4, 283  79 

1890 . 

3,  994 

91,336 

13,687.  600 

3,421,900 

17. 109,500 

4,283  80 

1891 . 

3,691 

92,898 

12,613,900 

3,153, 475 

15,167.375 

4,271  84 

1892 . 

3,694 

95,019 

14.  686,800 

3,671,700 

18, 358,500 

4,969  82 

1893 . 

2,547 

59, 810 

7, 888.  535 

1,972,134 

9,860,669 

3,871  48 

Totals .... 

40,113 

955, 759 

$139, 687,050 

$34,921,762 

$174,608,812 

Averages  .. 

2,228.5 

53,097.72 

7,760,391  66 

1,  940, 097  89 

9,700,489  55 

$4, 352  92 

Table  XHId — Recapitulation  of  Building  Operations. 


Divisions  of  the  City. 

Number  of 
buildings 
erected. 

Total 

frontage — 
feet. 

Aggregate 
cost  of 
buildings. 

Average 
cost  of 
buildings. 

Per  cent, 
of  total 
permits. 

Per  cent, 
of  total 
frontage. 

Per  cent. 

of  total 

cost. 

North  Division . 

8,  569 

235,490 

$68,718,157 

$8,019  39 

13.54 

14.92 

16.43 

South  Division . 

14,619 

387,574 

174,817,633 

11,958  25 

23.09 

24.55 

41.81 

WTest  Division . 

40, 113 

955, 759 

174,608,812 

4,352  92 

63.37 

60.53 

41.76 

The  Citv . * . 

63,301 

1,578, 823 

$418,144,602 

$6,605  66 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Comparison  of  the  aggregate  amount  expended  on  buildiogs  in 
the  three  Divisions  during  18  years  shows  the  South  Division  to 
be  in  the  lead,  with  $174,817,633  to  its  credit;  the  West  Division 
following  closely  with  $174,608,812;  while  only  $68,718,157  appears 
to  have  been  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  North  Division. 

Also  in  the  matter  of  average  cost  the  South  Division  leads 
with  $11,958.25;  the  North  Division  comes  next,  with  $8,019.39; 
and  the  West  Division  makes  a  record  for  cheap  buildings,  the 
average  cost  being  $4,352.92. 

The  greatest  number  of  buildings  was  erected  in  the  West  Di¬ 
vision,  its  percentage  of  the  whole  being  63.37  per  cent,  or  nearly 
double  that  of  the  two  other  Divisions  combined.  This  fact  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  low  priced  houses  attributed  to  the 
same  Division,  makes  of  the  West  Side  a  distinctively  home  region 
for  working  people  and  those  of  moderate  means. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  milts  frontage  occupied  by  the 
buildings  put  up  during  these  18  years.  If  the  lots  thus  improved 
were  ranged  side  by  side,  there  would  be  a  row  of  buildings 
within  a  fraction  of  300  miles  long,  or  a  street  150  miles  in  length 
writh  buildings  on  both  sides.  Of  these  300  miles  of  buildings  the 
West  Side  contributed  nearly  182  miles,  the  South  Side  74,  and  the 
North  Side  44.  As  already  indicated,  however,  the  74  miles  of  the 
South  Division  cost  more  than  the  182  miles  of  the  West  Division. 

The  different  character  of  the  three  sides  of  the  city  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  following  abstract  from  the  tables,  which  shows 
changes  in  average  cost  of  buildings  from  1876  to  1893: 


Year. 

North  Division. 

South  Division. 

West  Division. 

1876 . 

$7, 378  81 

6, 739  72 
7,463  35 

#7. 381  86 
9,736  79 

14.1 ^0  44 

$5,742  49 

3. 983  06 
3,871  48 

1886 . 

1S93 . 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  average  cost  of  buildings  in 
the  North  Division  from  1876  to  1893  remained  about  the  same, 
there  was  in  1893  a  marked  variation  in  the  other  two  divisions 
of  the  city  from  the  figures  of  1876.  In  the  South  Division  the 
average  cost  steadily  increased  until  in  1891  it  reached  its  highest 
point — $23,730.25.  From  that  point  it  had  declined  in  1893  to 
$14,120.44,  which,  however,  was  still  nearly  double  the  amount 
for  1876.  The  West  Division,  again  exercising  its  plebeian  tenden¬ 
cies,  shows  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  average  cost  of  buildings, 
from  $5,742.49  in  1876,  to  $3,871.48  in  1893.  The  high  and  in¬ 
creasing  average  building  cost  in  the  South  Division  is  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  that  Division,  besides  being  the  resi¬ 
dence  section  of  most  of  the  wealthy  people  of  Chicago,  embraces 
the  great  business  centre.  The  North  Division  has  maintained  a 
more  equal  average  cost  than  the  other  Divisions,  because  it  has 
been  the  home  of  more  people  who  are  ordinarily  ranked  as 
neither  rich  nor  poor. 

The  highest  amount  expended  on  buildings  in  any  one  year 
appears  to  have  been  $46,605,500  in  1891,  of  which  $5,612,875  was 
in  the  North  Division,  $25,225,250  in  the  South  Division,  and 
$15,767,375  in  the  West  Division.  The  next  highest  amount  was 
$41,796,750  in  1892,  of  which  $5,285,625  was  in  the  North  Divi¬ 
sion,  $18,152,625  in  the  South  Division,  and  $18,358,500  in  the 
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West  Division.  These  unusual  expenditures  were  undoubtedly  a 
result  of  tlie  World’s  Fair.  But  they  are  very  far  below  the 
aggregate  building  expenditure  of  the  Fair  period,  for,  as  already 
explained,  the  tables  relate  only  to  the  three  Divisions  of  the  old 
city.  The  annexed  district,  not  considered  in  the  tables,  was  also 
a  scene  of  extraordinary  building  activity  during  the  two  years 
preceding  the  Fair. 

2. — COMPARISON  OF  ASSESSMENT  VALUATIONS  OF  LANDS  AND 
BUILDINGS,  WITH  COST  OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  second  of  the  two  sets  of  tables  mentioned  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  Section  compares  the  cost  of  buildings  for  which 
permits  were  issued  from  1876  to  1893,  as  shown  in  that  Section, 
with  the  assessment  valuation  of  all  real  estate — land  as  well  as 
buildings — during  the  same  period.  This  set  contains  six  tables, 
one  for  each  of  the  three  city  Divisions,  a  recapitulation  by  years, 
one  by  city  Divisions,  and  an  abstract  comparing  the  cost  of: 
buildings  for  which  permits  were  issued  in  1890,  1891  and  1892, 
with  the  assessment  for  1893. 

Table  XIV — Showing  the  cost  of  buildings  erected  from  1876  to  1893,  and  assess¬ 
ments  of  all  real  estate  for  the  years  1870  to  1893,  and  increase  or  decrease  of 
assessments ,  by  Divisions  of  the  city. 

North  Division. 


Years. 

Aggregate  cost 
of  buildings 
erected 

1876  to  1893. 

Aggregate  of 
assessor’s 
valuation  of 
all  real  estate. 

Increase  of 
valuation. 

Decrease  of 
valuation. 

1870  . 

$7,933, 426 

8, 345, 307 
6,045,475 
8,887,080 
11,387,374 
10,801,796 
14,573,150 
13, 443,115 
13, 787, 785 
12,585,220 
10,325, 270 
10,649,010 

12, 301,240 
12,403,310 
12, 861,540 
13,171,400 
13,447,320 
14,036,440 

14, 166,100 

14, 308,  590 
15,018,880 
14,957, 260 

15, 163, 170 
15,744,560 

1871 . 

$411,881 

1872  . . 

$2,299,832 

1873  . 

2,841,605 

2,500,294 

1874  . 

1875  . 

585,578 

1876  . 

*$3, 150,750 
1,793,812  ' 
1,838, 750 
2,118, 358 

2, 175,600 

3.412.500 

3. 889. 875 
6,557,700 

4.329.625 

5.229.625 

4.178. 625 
4,250.375 

3, 155, 312 
4,846,000 

4.601.500 

5.612.875 

5.285.625 
2,291,250 

3, 771,354 

1877  . . 

1.130, 035 

1878  . 

344, 670 

1879  . 

1,202,565 

2,259,950 

1880  . 

1881 . 

323, 740 

1, 652, 230 
102,070 
458,230 

309, 860 
2.5,920 

589, 120 
129,666 

142, 490 
710,290 

1882  . 

1883  . . . 

1884  . 

1885  . 

1886  . 

1887 . 

1888  . 

1889  . 

1890  . 

1891 . 

61,620 

1892  . 

205,910 

581,390 

1893  . 

*  The  Building  Department  of  Chicago,  created  in  1875,  began  operations  in  1876. 
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Table  XlVa. 

South  Division. 


Years. 

Aggregate  cost 
of  buildings 
erected 

1876  to  1893. 

Aggregate  of 
assessor’s 
valuation  of 
all  real  estate. 

Increase  of 
valuation. 

Decrease  of 
valuation. 

1870  . 

$25,895,080 

1871 

1872  , 
-1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880  , 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 
,1885 
;1886 
;i887 
1888 
1889 
,1890 

1891 

1892 
4893 


$2, 288,375 
3,605,498 

4.373.750 
3, 466,036 
4, 630,087 

8.368.750 
8,619,000 
8,898,262 

11,170, 000 
8,436, 375 

10. 778. 625 
9, 061,250 
9,019,250 

12,113,750 
19,251,000 
25, 225, 250 

18. 152.625 

7. 356.750 


29, 485, 610 
29, 114, 820 
40, 922,440 
41,427,020 
40,734,925 
38,682,470 
38, 867,040 
39,037,710 
33, 117,275 
34, 443, 460 
34,841,680 
38,561,340 
42,813,930 
43,721,260 
45,396, 3-20 
48,018,190 
50,109,015 
50,749,770 
51,968,315 
57,660,  295 
58,796,140 
62. 603, 480 
64, 364,142 


$3,590,  530 


11,807,620 
504,  580 


181,570 
170, 670 


1,326,185 
39-1,220 
3,719,  660 
4,252,640 
907,280 
1,675,060 
2,621,870 
2, 090, 825 
640,  755 
1,218,545 
5, 691,980 
1,  135,845 
3, 807,310 
1.760,662 


$370,790 


692,095 

2,052,455 


5, 920,435 


Table  XlYb. 
West  Division. 


Years. 

Aggregate  cost 
of  buildings 
erected 

1876  to  1893. 

Aggregate  of 
assessor’s 
valuation  of 
all  real  estate. 

Increase  of 
valuation. 

Decrease  of 
valuation. 

1870  . 

$21,972,168 
21,423,361 
22,388,515 
30, 143, 598 
32, 372,543 
30,935,140 
31,385,904 
31,447, 334 
31,997,374 
30,230, 194 
28, 827, 864 
29,  263,744 
30,392,400 
31,599, 950 
33,031,140 
33,800,810 
35, 166, 520 
36,381,900 
37,818, 190 
38,993,560 
42,310,  340 
42,  578. 080 
42,013,570 
43, 637, 130 

1871 . . 

$548,807 

1872 . 

$965,154 

7,755,083 

2,228,945 

1873 . 

1874 . 

1875 . 

1,437,403 

1876  . 

$4,875, 375 
3,254, 000 

2, 044, 000 
3,137,  906 
4,534,125 
5,052,500 

7.294.625 
11,546,  925 

10.353. 625 
10, 664,  875 
11,  b98,250 
11,408,000 
13,276,437 
14,372,125 

17.109.500 
15,767,  375 

18.358. 500 
9,860,669 

450, 764 
61,430 
530,040 

1877  . 

1878  . 

1879 . 

1,767,180 

1 , 402, 330 

1880  . . 

1881  . 

435,880 

1, 128,  656 
1,207,550 
1,431,190 
769,670 
1,365,710 
1,215,380 
1,436, 290 
1,175,370 
3,316,780 

267, 740 

1882  . 

1883  .  . . 

1884  . 

1885  . 

1886  . 

1887 . 

1S88 . 

1S89 .  . 

1890  . 

1891 . . 

1892 . 

564,510 

1893 . 

1,623,560 
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Table  XI Yc — Recapitulation  of  Tables  XI V,  XI Va  and  XIV b. 

Xorth ,  South  and  West  Divisions. 


Years. 

Aggregate  cost 
of  buildings 
erected 

1876  to  1893. 

Aggregate  of 
assessor’s 
valuation  of 
all  real  estate. 

Aggregate  of 
State  Board  of 
Equalization’s 
valuation  of 
ail  real  estate. 

1870 . 

$55,800,  674 
59, 254, 278 
57,548,810 
79,953,118 
85,186,937 
82,471,861 
84,641,524 
83,757, 489 

$53. 521,  955 
55,628,770 

1871 . 

1872 . 

57;  548,’ 810 
162,739.712 

1873 . 

1874 . . 

1 7(i;  438, 876 
125,494,410 

1875 . 

1876 . 

$10,314,500 

8, 653,310 

128, 872, 420 
113,684,310 
104,420,050 
91. 152,348 

1877 . 

1878 . 

8;  256;  500 
8,722,300 
11,339,812 
16,833,750 

19. 803.500 
27,002,887 
25, 853, 250 

24.330. 875 

26.655.500 
24,722,b25 
25,450,999 

31.331.875 
40. 962,000 

84,' 822, 869 

1879 . 

75, 932; 689 
73,596,594 
74,754,434 

1880 . 

89, 056,669 
90,170,071 

96, 061,997 
101,596,795 
101, 876,143 
107,146, 877 
122.  980, 135 
122, 659,  222 
123,292,377 
127,372,622 
135,h86, 482 
157,098.813 

1881 . 

1882 . 

81,254,980 

1883 . 

86,817,240 
89,613,940 
92,  368, 530 
96, 632.030 
100,527, 355 
102,734.  060 

1884 . 

1885 . 

1886 . 

1887 . 

1888 . 

1889  . 

1890  . 

105,’ 270,  465 
114,989,515 
116,331,480 

1891 . 

46, 605,500 

1892 . 

41, 796; 750 

119,780,220 

123,745,832 

147, 355,828 
146,  044,422 

1893 . 

19, 508; 669 

Table  XI Yd — Showing  the  cost  of  new  buildings  in  Chicago  for  the  years  1876  to 
1893.  inclusive ,  the  assessments  by  assessors  and  State  Board  of  Equaliza¬ 
tion  for  the  year  1893 ,  and  the  per  cent,  of  assessment  of  cost  of  buildings — by 
Divisions  of  the  City. 


Divisions  of  the 
City. 

Cost  of 
buildings 
erected 

1876  to  1893. 

Assessor’s  val¬ 
uation  of 
all 

real  estate  in 
Division, 
1893. 

State  Board 
of 

Equalization’s 
valuation 
of  all 

real  estate  in 
Division, 
1893. 

Per  cent,  asses¬ 
sor’s  value  of 
cost  of 
buildings. 

Per  cent. 
State  Board’s 
value  of 
buildings. 

North  Division .... 

$68,718,157 

$15, 744,560 

$18, 578,840 

22.91 

27.04 

South  Division.... 

174, 817. 633 

64,364,142 

75,955,192 

36.82 

43.45 

West  Division . 

174,608,812 

43, 637,130 

51, 510,  390 

24.99 

29,45 

The  City . 

$418,144,602 

$123, 745, 832 

$146, 044, 422 

29.59 

34.92 

Table  XI  Ye — Comparison  of  the  cost  of  new  buildings  erected  during  the  years  1890, 
1891  and  1893,  with  the  aggregate  of  the  assessor's  valuation  of  all  realty  in  the 
City  of  Chicago  for  1893. 


Divisions  of  the  City. 

Cost  of 
new  buildings 
for  the  years 
1890,  1891  and 
1892. 

Assessor’s  val¬ 
uation  of 
all 

real  estate  for 
1893. 

Per  cent,  of 
cost  of 
buildings  of 
total  assessed 
value. 

North  Division . 

$15,500,000 

62,628,875 

51,235,375 

$15, 744, 560 
64,  364, 142 
43, 637,130 

98.45 

97.30 

117.41 

South  Division . 

West  Division . 

The  City . 

$129,364,250 

$123,745, 832 

104.54 
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So  extreme  was  tlie  undervaluation  in  1893  that  the  assessors 
of  the  North,  South  and  West  Divisions  returned  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty -fice  million  dollars  (8123,745,832)  as  the 
value  of  both  land  and  buildings.  According  to  the  building 
records  the  cost  of  new  buildings  alone  in  the  three  Divisions 
must  have  amounted  during  the  preceding  18  years  to  something 
more  than  four  hundred  millions  ($418,144,602).  That  is  to  say, 
leaving  out  entirely  the  value  of  the  buildings  erected  prior  to 
1876  and  still  standing  in  1893,  and  omitting  land  values  alto¬ 
gether,  the  assessment  valuation  in  1893,  of  both  land  and  im¬ 
provements,  was  less  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings 
for  which  permits  were  granted  after  the  close  of  1875. 

Table  XiVe  shows  that  the  assessment  valuations  of  all 
real  estate  for  1893  were  just  about  the  cost  of  buildings  for 
which  permits  issued  during  the  three  preceding  years.  In  the 
North  Division  the  cost  of  new  buildings  for  that  brief  period 
was  98.45  per  cent,  of  the  total  valuation  of  all  realty,  improved 
and  unimproved,  old  buildings  and  new,  in  the  Division;  in  the 
South  Division  it  wTas  97.30  percent.;  while  in  the  West  Division 
it  slightly  exceeded  the  valuation  of  the  realty  there,  being  117.41 
per  cent. 

Section  II. — Discriminations  in  Favor  of  Chicago. 

Discriminating  irregularities  in  Chicago  are  further  exemplified 
by  Table  XV,  which  compares  assessments  made  previous  to  1875 
for  State  and  county  purposes  by  township  assessors  and  the 
equalizations  of  the  Board,  with  those  made  for  city  purposes 
alone  by  the  local  board  of  assessors.  This  local  board  of  as¬ 
sessors  consisted  of  three  officials,  one  for  each  Division  of  the 
city,  who  were  elected  yearly  by  ballot  by  the  Common  Council, 
in  accordance  with  the  city  charter  granted  by  the  State  legis¬ 
lature,  Feb.  13tli,  1863.  In  1872  the  legislature,  by  a  general  law 
for  the  incorporation  of  municipalities,  provided  among  other 
offices,  for  township  assessors  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  In 
accordance  with  that  provision,  township  assessDrs  were  thereafter 
elected  in  the  territory  embracing  Chicago;  but  they  assessed 
property  for  State  and  county  purposes  only,  until  Chicago,  in  an 
election  held  April  23rd,  1875,  abolished  the  office  of  local  as¬ 
sessor;  since  that  time  the  township  assessors  have  assessed  for 
city  as  well  as  State  and  county  purposes.  Until  the  close  of 
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1874,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  valuations  of  city 
real  estate  made  for  city  taxation  alone,  with  the  valuations  made 
for  State  and  county  taxation. 

Table  XV — Shotting  the  assessments  of  all  real  estate  by  the  Assessors  and  State 
Board  of  Equalization  for  State  and  county  taxes ,  and  the  assessments  of  the 
same  property  by  the  local  board  of  assessors  for  city  taxes ,  for  the  years  l876r 
1871 ,  1872,  1873  and  187 f 

North  Division. 


1 

Years. 

Assessor's 
valuation  of 
real  estate 
for  State 
and  county 
taxes. 

State  Board 
of  Equalization’s 
valuation  of 
real  estate  for 
State  and 
county  taxes. 

Assessor’s 
valuation  of 
real  estate 
by  local  board 
of  assessors 
for  city  taxes. 

1870 . 

.$7,933,426 

8, 345,307 
6,045,475 
8,887,080 
11,387, 374 

$7,615,741 

8,178,247 

6,  045,475 
19,318,451 

23, 407,  652 

$37,272,420 
38. 592,080 
29,112,470 
33,472,680 
34,339,460 

1-871 . 

1872 . . 

1873 . 

1874 . 

Totals . 

$42, 598,  662 

$b4,565, 566 

$172,789,110 

South  Division. 


1870 . 

$25,895,080 
29, 485, 610 
29,114, 820 
40,  922,  440 
41,427,020 

$24,843,465 
27,716,375 
29,114,820 
77,087,443 
78, 704,  595 

$105, 086, 780 
110,661,940 
114,273, 540 
126,669,  660 
123,  366,620 

1871 . 

1872 . 

1873 . 

1874 . 

Totals . 

$166,  844,970 

$237,466, 698 

$580, 058,540 

West  Division. 


1870 . 

$21,972,168 
21,423, 361 
22,388,515 
30, 143,  598 
32,372,  543 

$21,062,749 
19,734,148 
22,388,515 
66,333,818 
68, 326, 629 

$81,284,400 
87,  644,  630 
95, 768, 880’ 
102,827,480 
100,843,230- 

1871 . 

1872 . 

1873 . 

1874 . 

Totals . 

$128,300,185 

$197,845,859 

$468,368,620 

Recapitulation. 


Years. 

Assessor’s  val¬ 
uation  of  real 
estate  for 

State  and  oounty 
taxes,  North 
South  and  West 
Divisions. 

State  Board 
of  Equalization’s 
valuation  of 
real  estate  for 
State  and 
county  taxes, 
North,  South  and 
West  Divisions. 

Assessor's  val¬ 
uation  of  real 
estate  by  local 
board  of 

assessors,  North, 
South  and  West 
divisions. 

1870 . 

$55,800,674 
59,254,278 
57, 548,810 
79, 953,118 
85,186, 937 

$53,521,955 
55, 628,770 

5  ,548,810 
162, 739,712 
170, 438, 876 

$223, 643, 600 
236,898,  650 
239,154,890 
262,969,820 
258,  549,310 

1871 . 

1872 . 

1873  . 

1874  . . 

Totals . 

$337, 743,817 

$499,878,123 

$1,221,216,270 

08 
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Here  we  find  that  in  1870  real  estate  was  valued  for  purposes 
of  city  taxation  over  four  times  as  high  as  for  county  and  State 
taxation.  About  the  same  difference  was  made  in  1871  and  18 r2. 
In  18/3  valuations  for  purposes  of  State  and  county  taxation  were 
raised  slightly  by  assessment,  and  almost  trebled  by  equalization. 
They  were  increased  for  city  purposes  also,  but  not  a  great  deal. 
In  1874  valuations  for  county  and  State  purposes  were  again 
slightly  raised,  while  for  city  purposes  they  were  slightly  dimin¬ 
ished. 

In  the  North  Division  the  changes  made  from  year  to  year  by 
local  assessors  for  city  purposes  were  moderate,  ranging  from 
$38,592,080  in  1871,  down  to  $29,112,470  in  1872.  They  were 
greater  in  the  South  Division,  the  extremes  being  $105,086,780  in 
1870,  and  $126,669,660  in  1873.  The  greatest  changes  were  in  the 
West  Division  where  they  ranged  from  $81,284,400  in  1870,  up  to 
$102,827,480  in  1873.  City  valuations  were  highest  in  the  South 
Division  and  the  West  Division  in  1873,  but  in  the  North  Divi¬ 
sion  they  were  highest  in  1871. 

Table  XYI  compares  both  kinds  of  assessments  made  in  1873  and 
the  equalizations,  with  those  made  in  1893 — twenty  years  later: 

Table  XVI— Showing  the  Population  of  Chicago  for  each  of  the  years  1873  and 
IS 93,  cost  of  new  buildings  erected  from  1876  to  1893  both  inclusive,  assessments  by 
assessors  and  State  Board  of  Equalization  for  each  of  the  years  1873  and  1893.  and 
assessments  of  the  same  property  by  the  local  board  of  assessors  for  the  year  1873. 


Years. 

Population. 

Cost  of  build¬ 
ings  erected 
1876  to  1893. 

Assessor’s 
valuation  of  all 
real  estate. 
North,  South 
and  West 
Divisions, for 
State  and 
county  taxes. 

State  Board  of 
Equalization’s 
valuation  of 
all  real  estate, 
North,  South 
and  West 
Divisions, for 
State  ana 
county  taxes. 

Assessed 
valuation  by 
local  board  of 
assessors  for 
city  taxes,  1873. 

1 873  . 

367,396 

$79,953,118 
*123,745, 832 

$162,739,712 

*146,044,422 

+$262,969,820 
*146, 044,422 

1893  . 

1, 438,010 

$41S, 144,602 

Tnprpasp  . 

1,070,614 

$418,144,602 

$43,793,714 

• 

Dpprpase  . 

$16,695,290 

$116, 925,398 

*  For  State,  county  and  city  taxes, 
t  For  city  taxes  only. 


The  local  board  of  assessors  found  in  1873,  in  the  three  city 
Divisions,  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
real  estate  ($262,969,820),  when  their  valuation  was  the  basis  of 
city  taxation  alone;  but  the  amount  returned  by  the  township 
assessors  for  the  same  territory  twenty  years  later,  when  it  was  to 
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be  the  basis  for  county  and  State  as  well  as  city  taxation,  was 
but  a  scant  one  hundred  and  ivcenhpfive  millions  ($123,745,832). 
The  Board  of  Equalization  raised  the  latter  sum  to  $146,044,422; 
but  this  was  still  sixteen  millions  (16,695,290)  less  than  their  own 
valuation  of  twenty  years  before,  and  over  a  hundred  millions 
($116,925,398)  less  than  the  city  valuation  of  twenty  years  before. 
Yet,  meantime,  population  had  quadrupled,  and  over  four  hundred 
million  dollars’  worth  of  new  buildings  had  been  recorded  by  the 
Building  Department  for  construction.  Thus,  coincidently  with  an 
increase  of  population  by  over  one  million  people,  and  of  improve¬ 
ments  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  the  tax  officials  declared 
a  decrease  in  the  value  of  real  estate  of  over  one  hundred  million 
dollars.  An  increase  of  400  per  cent,  in  population,  and  of  a  high 
but  incalculable  percentage  in  improvements,  resulted,  if  these 
officials  are  to  be  believed,  in  a  decrease  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in 
real  estate  values! 

It  is  not  so  with  the  outlying  parts  of  Cook  county,  grossly 
undervalued  as  they  also  doubtless  are.  Though  property  there 
could  not  have  increased  in  value  as  Chicago  property  has,  assess¬ 
ment  valuations  were  rising  while  those  in  Chicago  were  falling. 


Table  XYII — Showing  the  equalized  assessments  of  lands  and  town  and  city  lots  in 
Cook  county  for  the  years  1870  to  1893  inclusive ,  and  the  amounts  and  per  cent- 
ages  of  assessment  for  the  City  of  Chicago ,  and  Cook  county  outside  of  the  city. 


Years. 

Equalized  as¬ 
sessments 
of  lands  and 
lots  in  city 
of  Chicago. 

Equalized  as¬ 
sessments  of 
lands  and  lots 
in  Cook  county 
outside  of  the 
city  of 
Chicago. 

Total  assess¬ 
ments  of 
lands  and  lots 
for 

Cook  county. 

Per  cent  of 
assessment  for 
city  of 
Chicago. 

Per  cent,  of 
assessment  for 
Cook  county 
outside  of 
city  of  Chicago. 

• 

1870 . 

$53, 521,955 

$11,185,705 

21,341,923 

$64,707,660 

82.71 

17.29 

1871 . 

55, 628,770 

76,970,693 

72.27 

27.73 

1872 . 

57, 548,810 

15,281,680 

72,830,490 

79.02 

20.98 

1873 . 

162,739,712 

65,659,951 

228,399,663 

71.25 

28.75 

1874 . 

170,438, 876 

66,926,668 

237,365,544 

72.80 

28.20 

1875 . 

125,494,410 

49, 263, 161 

42, 704, 289 

174,757,571 
171,576,  709 

71.81 

28.19 

1876 . 

128,  872,420 

75.11 

24.89 

1877 . 

113,684,310 

35  286,600 

148,970,910 

76.31 

23.69 

1878 . 

104, 420,050 

28,323,201 

132, 743,251 

78.66 

21.34 

1879 . 

91,152,348 

23,610,505 

114, 762,853 

79.43 

20.57 

1880 . 

89,056, 669 

25,312,834 

114,369,503 

77.87 

22.13 

1881 . 

90,170, 071 

30,094,411 

120,264,482 

74.98 

25  02 

1882 . 

96,061,997 

27,629,361 

123,  691,358 

77.66 

22.34 

1883 . 

101,596,  795 

28, 808,252 

130,405,047 

77.91 

22.09 

1884 . 

104,876,143 

28,967,736 

133,843,879 

78.36 

21.64 

1885 . 

107,146,877 

30,156,788 

137, 303,665 

78.04 

21  96 

1886 . 

122,980,135 

33, 177,157 

156,157,292 

78.75 

21.25 

'  1887 . 

122,  650,222 

36,740,261 

159,399,  483 

76.95 

23.05 

1888 . 

123,292, 377 
127,  372,622 

37, 115, 147 

160,408,124 

76.86 

23.14 

1889 . 

38,889,088 

166,261,710 

76.61 

23.39 

1890 . 

135,686, 482 

50,619, 839 

186,306, 321 

72.83 

27.17 

1891 . 

156,098,813 

66,712,978 

223,811,791 

70.19 

29.81 

1892 . 

147,355,  828 

64,258,616 

211,614,444 
210,048, 322 

69.63 

30.37 

1893 . 

146,044,422 

64,003,  900 

69.53 

30.47 

Totals— 24  yrs.. 

$2, 734,900,114 

$922,  070,  651 

$3,656, 970,  765 

Averages  .... 

$113,954,171 

$38,419,611 

$152,373,782 

74.79 

25.21 

TO 
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From  Table  XVII  it  appears  that  during  a  period  of  24  years  the 
three  Divisions  of  Chicago,  lying  south  of  Fullerton  avenue,  north 
of  Thirty-ninth  street  and  east  of  Western  avenue,  including  land 
the  value  of  which  is  calculated  at  thousands  of  dollars  by  the 
foot,  the  very  center  of  the  wrealth  not  only  of  this  State  but  of 
the  Northwest,  were  valued  for  taxation  at  an  annual  average  of 
only  74.79  per  cent,  of  the  total  valuation  of  the  county.  And 
what  is  still  more  significant,  the  percentage  fell  almost  steadily, 
year  by  year,  from  82.71  per  cent,  in  1870,  to  69.53  per  cent, 
in  1893. 


CHAPTER  IV.— INDIVIDUAL  CASES  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

TAXATION. 


It  has  long  been  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  real  estate 
in  Chicago  is  enormously  under-assessed,  and  it  has  been 
more  than  suspected  that  the  principal  beneficiaries  belong  to  the 
very  rich  and  very  respectable  classes.  But  this  chapter,  which 
embodies  the  first  statistical  exposure  of  the  condition  ever  made, 
the  subject  matter  of  many  of  the  tables  never  having  been  before 
published  in  any  connection,  shows  that  the  extent  of  the  fraudulent 
assessments  could  not  have  been  overestimated,  and  that  the  sus¬ 
picion  as  to  beneficiaries  was  fully  justified. 

Assessment  valuations  of  the  properties  under  investigation  are 
collated  from  published  official  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Equali¬ 
zation.  Distinctions  between  assessment  valuations  of  improve¬ 
ments  and  sites  were  gathered  from  field  books  of  assessors.  For 
true  values  the  best  sources  of  information  have  been  consulted 
and  the  lowest  reasonable  estimates  adopted. 

In  this  connection  it  has  been  found  that  fairly  approximating 
the  value  of  land  is  not  difficult.  It  is  in  valuing  improvements 
that  most  trouble  and  uncertainty  are  encountered.  For  new  build¬ 
ings  the  estimated  cost  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Building 
Department,  gives  a  fair  basis  for  valuation;  but  as  buildings 
grow  older  their  value  depends  upon  many  other  considerations — 
age,  condition,  model,  etc. — which  only  experts  can  deal  with. 
This  is  not  so  with  the  value  of  sites.  That  depends  upou  little 
else  than  the  advantages  which  location  affords,  something  that  can 
be  fairly  determined  by  any  intelligent  observer.  True,  the  value 
is  to  a  degree  matter  of  mere  opinion.  Habit,  fashion,  expectation 
of  future  growth  in  the  neighborhood,  and  even  whimsical  con¬ 
siderations,  as  well  as  commercial  advantages,  so  influence  values, 
by  stimulating  demand  for  particular  sites,  that  they  are  not  sub- 
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ject  to  exact  measurement.  But  within  a  reasonable  margin 
allowed  for  this  uncertainty,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever.  And 
in  no  case  is  that  margin  wide.  Only  a  fool  or  a  knave,  if  acting 
in  freedom,  would  appraise  a  $10,000  site  at  $2,500,  much  less  at 
$1,000;  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  men  of  average  intelligence 
would  not  honestly  vary  25  per  cent,  in  estimating  the  value  of 
any  site  with  which  they  were  familiar. 

Assessors  estimate  the  value  of  land  and  improvements  separately, 
and  note  the  result  in  different  columns  of  their  field  books,  wtth 
the  total  in  a  third  column.  Field  books  are  regarded  as  their 
private  memoranda,  however,  and  only  the  figures  of  the  total 
column  are  returned  and  made  matter  of  public  record.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  public  records  show  only  total  valuations  of  land  and 
improvements  taken  together.  This  practice  offers  one  of  the  most 
effective  facilities  for  successful  under-assessment.  Vacant  lots 
and  improved  lots,  lots  that  are  highly  improved  and  those  that 
are  occupied  by  antiquated  or  shabby  structures,  make  no  distinc¬ 
tive  showing  in  the  public  records.  But  upon  the  field  books  of 
the  assessors,  properly  improved  property  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  from  the  vacant  and  the  poorly  improved.  The  returns 
should  be  required  by  law  to  be  made  as  the  field  books  are 
made  now,  with  a  column  for  land  values,  one  for  improvement 
values,  and  one  for  the  total. 

Section  I. — Choice  Business  Locations. 

The  tables  presented  in  this  Section  deal  with  70  of  Chicago's 
costliest  commercial  buildings  and  the  land  they  occupy,  and  com¬ 
pare  the  true  value  of  the  whole,  in  aggregate  and  detail,  with 
the  assessment  valuations. 

The  assessment  valuations  of  buildings  and  sites  taken  together 
are  matter  of  public  record.  Assessment  valuations  of  sites,  as 
distinguished  from  assessment  valuations  of  improvements,  were 
reported  to  this  Bureau  by  its  agents  from  entries  in  assessors’ 
field  books.  Descriptions  of  the  character  of  improvements  were 
obtained  from  records  of  the  Building  Department.  Estimates  of 
the  true  values  of  buildings  are  based  upon  their  cost  as  indicated 
by  Building  Department  records.  The  true  value  of  sites  is 
moderately  estimated  from  data  furnished  by  actual  sales  and 
ground  lease  rentals  of  sites  in  question,  or  of  others  in  the  im- 
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mediate  neighborhood  and  of  like  character,  and  from  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  real  estate  dealers  and  the  real  estate  editors  or  leading 
Chicago  newspapers. 

1.  SPECIFIC  DESCRIPTION  OF  70  PIECES  OF  PROPERTY. 

Table  XVIII  introduces  the  properties  in  question  with  descriptions 
of  their  physical  characteristics  and  locations,  and  the  names  of 
owners  and  lessees. 
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Table  XYIII — Showing  name  of  building ,  location,  names  of  owner  and  lessee, 


Name  of  Building. 


Location. 


Name  of  Owner. 


Adams  Express  Building . 

Ashland  Block . 

Association  (Y.M.C.A.]  Bldg 
Auditorium  Building . 

Board  of  Trade  Building . 

Borden  Block . 

Bort  Building . 

Boyce  Building . 

Brother  Jonathan  Building.. 

Bryan  Block . 

Calumet  Building . 

Caxton  Building . 

Chamber  of  Commerce  B’ld’g 

Champlain  Building . 

Chicago  Opera  House  B’ld’g. 
Chicago  Title  &  Trust  B'ld’g. 

Citizens’  Bank  Building . 

Columbus  Memorial  Building 
Commercial  Mat.  Bank  B’ld’g 
Continental  Nat.  Bank  B'ld’g 

Counselman  Building . 

Ellsworth  Building . 

Equitable  Building . 

First  National  Bank  Building 

Gaff  Building . 

Garden  City  Building . 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel . 

Great  Northern  Hotel . 

Hartford  Building . 

Home  Insurance  Building  . .. 

Howland  Block . 

Illinois  Nat  Bank  Building.. 

Isabella  Building . 

Lakeside  Building . 

Lees  Building  . 

Loiter  Building . 

Major  Block . 

Mailers  Building . 

Manhattan  Block . 

Marshall  Field  Retail  B’ld  g 
Marshall  FieldWholes'eB'ld’g 
Masonic  Temple  Building  ... 
Medinah  Temple  Building  . .. 

Monadnock  Building . 

Monon  Building . 

New  York  Life  Ins.  Building 

Old  Colony  Building . 

Owings  Building . 

Palmer  House . 

Pontiac  Building . 

Portland  Building . 

Pullman  Building . 

Hand,  McNally  Building . 

Reaper  Block . 

Rialto  Building . 

Rookery  Building  . 

Royal  Insurance  Co.  Building 

Schiller  Building . 

Security  Building . 

Sherman  House . 

Stock  Exchange  Building.... 

Studebaker  Building . 

Tacoma  Building . . 

Temple  [W.  C.  T.  U.J  B’ld’g. 

Teutonic  Building . 

Unity  B Hiding . 

United  States  Express  B'ld’g 

Venetian  Building . 

Western  Bank  Note  Co.  B’ld’g 
Western  Union  Building . 


183-189  Dearborn  st . . . 

53-  65  Clark  st . 

153-155  LaSalle  st . 

Michigan,  Wabash  avs.  and  Con¬ 
gress  sts . 

LaSalle  and  Jackson  sts  . 

N.  E.  cor.  Randolph  and  Dearborn 

17-21  Quincy  st  . 

112-114  Dearborn  st . 

2-4  Sherman  st . 

160-174  LaSalle  st . 

187-191  LaSalle  st . 

330-334  Dearborn  st . 

S.  E.  cor.  Wash’n  and  LaSalle  sts. 
N.  W.  cor.  State  and  Madison  sts. 
S.  W.  cor.  Clark  and  Wash’n  sts.. 

98-102  Washington  st . 

119-121  LaSalle  st . 

S.  E.  cor.  State  and  Wash’n  sts _ 

S  E.  cor.  Dearborn  and  Monroe  sts. 
S.  W.  cor.  LaSalle  and  Adams  sts. 
N.  W.  cor.  LaSalleand  Jackson  sts. 

355-357  Dearborn  st . 

106-110  Dearborn  st . 

N.  W.  cor.  Dearborn  and  Monroe  sts. 

230-238  LaSalle  sts . 

N.  W.  cor.  5th  av.  and  Randolph  st. 
Clark,  Jackson  and  Lasalle  sts.... 
N.  E.  cor.  Dearborn  and  Jack'n  sts. 
S.  W.  cor.  Dearborn  and  Mad’n  sts. 
N.  E.  cor.  LaSalle  and  Adams  sts. 

174-192  Dearborn  st . 

111-117  Dearborn  st . 

48  Van  Buren  st .  ... 

S.  W.  cor.  Clark  and  Adams  sts. .. 

147-153  5th  av . 

State,  Van  Buren  and  Congress  sts 
S.  E.  cor.  LaSalle  and  Madison  sts. 

226-228  LaSalle  st . 

307-321  Dearborn  st . 

M.  W.  cor. Wabash  av.  and  Wash,  st 
5th  av.,Frankn,  Adams, Quincv  sts 

N.  E.  cor.  State  and  Randolph  sts. 
N.  E.  cor.  5th  av.  and  Jackson  st.. 
S.W.cor.  Dearborn  and  Jack’n  sts 

320-326  Dearborn  st . 

N.  E.  cor.  LaSalle  and  Monroe  sts. 
S.E  cor.Dearb’n  and VanBuren sts 
S.  E.  cor.  Dearborn  and  Adams  sts. 

State,  Monroe  and  Wabash  av . 

N.W.cor.  Dearb’n  and  Harris’n  sts. 
S.  E.  cor.  Dearb’n  and  Wash’n  sts. 
S.  W.  cor.  Mich.  av.  and  Adams  st. 

162-272  Adams  st . 

N.  E.  cor.  Clark  and  Wash’n  sts.. 

Rear  Board  of  Trade . 

S.  E.  cor.  LaSalle  and  Adams  sts.. 

165-173  Jackson  st . 

103-109  Randolph  st . 

S.  E.  cor.  Madison  and  5th  av . 

N.W.  cor,  Clark  and  Randolph  sts. 
S.  W.  cor.  LaSalle  and  Wash’n  sts. 

202-206  Michigan  av . . 

N.  E.  cor.  LaSalle  and  Madison  sts. 
S.W.  cor.  LaSalle  and  Monroe  ste. 
S.  E.  cor.  5th  av.  and  Wash'n  st. .. 

75-81  Dearborn  st . 

87-89  Washington  st . 

34-36  Washington  st . 

S.  W.  cor.  Madison  and  Mich,  st  .. 
S.  TjY.  cor.  Clark  and  Jackson  sts. 


Shepard  Brooks . 

Alexander  J.  Alexander . 

Young  Men's  Christian  Ass'n . 

Studebaker  Bros.,  II.  T.  Willing 

and  Francis  Bartlett.  .....- . 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade . x.. . 

William  Borden . 

C.  C.  Heisen . 

Mary  Jane  Boyce,  JuliaT.  Sherman 

Estate  of  Hiram  J.  Kelly . 

Frederick  A.  Bryan . 

Estate  of  Nathaniel  Thayer . 

Augustus  Lowell . . . 

Chamber  of  Com.  Safety  Vault  Co. 

Samuel  A.  Crozter . 

Estate  of  P.  F.  W.  Peck . 

Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Company... 

W.  M.  LeMoyue . 

Columbus  Mem’l  Safe  Deposit  Co. 

Shepard  Brooks . 

John  Mason  Loomis . 

Jennie  E.  Counselman . 

J.  W.  Ellsworth . 

Chicago  Leasehold  Trustees . 

City  of  Chicago . 

Mary  L.  E.  Gaff  et  al . 

Estate  of  L.  C.  Paine  Freer . 

Levi  Z.  Leiterand  N.  W.  Univer’ty 

Eugene  S.  Pike . 

E.  F.  Gillette . 

Home  Insurance  Co . 

H.  E.  Bartling  et  al., Trustees . 

Owen  F.  Aldis,  Trustee . 

Levi  Z.  Leiter . 

Levi  Z.  Leiter . 

Susanna  P.  Lees . 

Levi  Z.  Leiter . 

Leander  J.  McCormick . 

John  B.  Mailers . 

Chas.  C.  Heisen . 

Marshall  Field . 

Marshall  Field . 

Masonic  Fraternity  Temple  Ass'n. 
E I izaCorbridge,  Howard  Copeland 

Brooks'  Estate . . 

Estate  of  Nathauiel  Thayer . 

Henry  Phipps,  Jr . 

Estate  of  Francis  Bartlett . 

Franklin  F.  Strong,  Trustee . 

Potter  Palmer . 

Brooks’  Estate . 

D.  Percy  Morgan . 

George  M.  Pullman . 

Marshall  Field  and  Calvin  DeWolf 

Cyrus  II.  McCormick . 

Sidney  A.  Kent  et  al . 

City  of  Chicago . 

Royal  Insurance  Co . 

Estate  of  Francis  Bartlett . 

Mathilda  M.  Bryant..  . 

Estate  of  Francis  (J.  Sherman . 

Peck  Estate  and  Wm  A.  Fuller.  .. 

Studebaker,  Lyon  A:  Ross . 

Tacoma  Safety  Deposit  Co . 

Marshall  Field . 

Wm.  C.Seipp  and  Thies  J.  Leffens 

Tobias  G  Richardson . 

United  States  Express  Co . 

Owen  E.  Aldis . 

Boston  Ground  Rent  Trustees . 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co . 


Totals 


Averages 
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dimension  and  number  of  rooms ,  of  seventy  office,  hotel  and  business  properties. 


Name  of  Lessee. 

Front— feet. 

• 

Depth— feet. 

Number 

of 

stories  high. 

Number 

of 

rooms. 

Estate  of  J.  B.  Carson  and  Van  H.  Higgins 

100 

131 

10 

119 

Ashland  Block  Co . 

140 

80 

16 

362 

52 

170 

13 

150 

Chicago  Auditorium  Association . 

160 

353 

10 

700 

173 

225 

11 

450 

80 

90 

r* 

4 

150 

B»rf  Safety  Deposit  Co . 

70 

75 

8 

172 

William  D.  Boyce . 

•  40 

94 

12 

135 

J  mathan  Clark . 

50 

100 

n 

4 

78 

175 

50 

4 

38 

80 

51 

9 

125 

80 

107 

12 

268 

S3 

181 

13 

600 

Chicago  Leasehold  Trustees . 

67 

106 

16 

480 

Chicago  Opera  House  Co . 

1*1 

101 

10 

300 

60 

182 

17 

400 

29 

101 

8 

56 

90 

100 

14 

378 

Commercial  Safe  Deposit  Co . 

190 

131  ’ 

6 

77 

Northwestern  Safe  and  Trust  Co . 

50 

165 

9 

284 

62 

62 

9 

48 

76 

66 

14 

144 

TIulburd  Dunlevv . 

90 

40 

9 

60 

National  Safety  Deposit  Co . 

95 

92 

6 

114 

71 

60 

9 

160 

Jacob  Weil . 

180 

80 

r* 

i 

250 

.John  B.  Drake  &  Co . 

186 

362 

6 

500 

Northern  Hotel  Co . 

165 

100 

14 

600 

Hartford  Deposit  Co . 

92 

40 

14 

180 

138 

72 

13 

260 

46 

190 

5 

59 

90 

120 

8 

223 

45 

76 

10 

144 

100 

125 

6 

100 

79 

120 

12 

* 

Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co . 

400 

178 

8 

t 

66 

137 

5 

120 

38 

60 

12 

80 

150 

68 

16 

250 

109 

151 

9 

112 

323 

190 

r* 

i 

t 

113 

162 

20 

680 

Medina  Temple  Association . 

110 

115 

12 

270 

400 

66 

16 

1,200 

74 

66 

13 

240 

80 

141 

12 

154 

68 

148 

16 

350 

F.  P.  Owings . . 

5t) 

75 

12 

72 

254 

131 

7 

600 

66 

100 

14 

186 

.  ,  ,i 

120 

93 

6 

135 

171 

120 

10 

102 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co . 

150 

165 

12 

300 

100 

80 

6 

80 

Chicago  Deposit  Vault  Co . . 

175 

157 

9 

885 

Edward  C.  Waller . 

178 

167 

11 

460 

100 

165 

9 

215 

F.  Amberg  for  German  Opera  House  Ass’n. 

80 

181 

17 

204 

Security  Deposit  Co . 

46 

100 

14 

102 

J.  Irving  Pearce . 

160 

160 

7 

300 

100 

180 

13 

450 

Studebaker  Bros.,  part  from  Lyon  &  Ross.. 

133 

171 

8 

t 

80 

101 

13 

178 

Women's  Temperance  Building  Ass'n . 

189 

100 

12 

164 

80 

60 

10 

120 

Unity  Co . 

80 

120 

16 

420 

40 

180 

6 

85 

50 

no 

13 

145 

Western  Bank  Note  and  Engraving  Co . 

109 

80 

8 

100 

216 

50 

12 

240 

8,133 

8,526 

745 

17, 412 

116.2 

121.8 

10.6 

263.8 

*  Divided  into  «ni*e9  and  loft9. 


t  Not  divided. 
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The  foregoing  are  specimens  of  Chicago’s  great  buildings.  With  an 
average  frontage  of  116  and  an  average  depth  of  121  feet,  averag¬ 
ing  10  stories  in  height,  and  containing  an  average  of  263  rooms, 
here  are  seventy  large  villages  clustered  together  within  the  space  of 
a  few  acres.  One  of  the  immense  stores,  which,  not  being  divided, 
contributes  nothing  to  the  average  of  rooms,  has  a  frontage  of 
400  feet  and  a  depth  of  178  feet,  and  is  8  stories  high.  Another 
is  323  feet  in  front,  190  feet  deep,  and  runs  upwards  7  stories. 
Among  the  buildings  that  are  divided  into  rooms,  one  has  700, 
another  450,  another  600,  another  480.  The  lowest  number  of 
rooms  is  48;  and  one  building  with  only  72  rooms,  having  a 
foundation  of  but  50x75  feet,  runs  12  stories  up  to  find  place  for 
them.  Among  the  very  tall  buildings,  one  with  680  rooms  is  20 
stories  high,  another  with  362  rooms  is  16  stories  high.  To  de¬ 
scribe  this  cluster  of  buildings  as  an  aggregation  of  large  vil¬ 
lages  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  they  really  are.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  as  many  of  the  largest  villages  would  be  insignificant 
compared  with  the  number  of  people  who  do  their  daily  work 
here;  the  intensity  of  business  energy  and  the  value  of  business 
interests  in  as  many  villages  of  even  the  largest  size,  is  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  energy  and  wealth  that  centre  in  these 
70  Chicago  buildings. 

2.  ACTUAL  VALUES  AND  ASSESSMENT  VALUATIONS  OF  THE  70  PIECES 

OF  PROPERTY  DESCRIBED, 

Table  XIX  compares  the  real  values  with  the  assessment  valua¬ 
tions  of  the  70  properties  now  under  consideration. 


' 
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Table  XIX — Silencing  values  of  sites  and  buildings  separately,  and  total  value 


Name  of  Building. 


Adams  Express  Building . 

Ashland  Block . 

Association  Building . 

Auditorium . 

Board  of  Trade . 

Borden  Block . 

Bort  building . . 

Boyce  Building . 

Brother  Jonathan  Building . 

Bryan  Block . 

Calumet  building . 

Caxton  Building . 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building . 

Champlain  Building . 

Chicago  Opera  House  Building . 

Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Building. ... 

Citizens’  Bank  Building . 

Columbus  Memorial  Building . 

Commercial  National  Bank  Building 
Continental  National  Bank  Building. 

Counselman  Building . 

Ellsworth  Building . 

Equitable  Building . 

First  National  bank  Building . 

Gaff  Building . 

Garden  City . 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel . 

Great  Northern  Hotel . 

Hartford  Building . 

Home  Insurance  Building . 

Howland  Block . 

Illinois  National  Bank  Building . . 

Isabella  Building . 

Lakeside  Building . 

Lees  Building . 

Leiter  Building . 

Major  Block . 

Mailer’s  Building . 

Manhattan  Building . 

Marshall  Field  Retail  Block . 

Marshall  Field  Wholesale  Block . 

Masonic  Temple . 

Medinah  Temple . 

Monadnock  Building . 

Monon  Building . 

New  York  Life  insurance  Building. .. 

Old  Colony  Building . 

Owings  Building . 

Palmer  House . 

Pontiac  Building . 

Portland  Building . 

Pullman  Building . 

Rand-McNally  Building . 

Reaper  Block . 

Riaiio  Building . 

Rookery  Building . 

Royal  Insurance  Building . 

Security  Building . 

Sherman  House . 

Schiller  Building . 

Stock  Exchange  Building . 

Studebaker  Building . 

Tacoma  Building . 

Temple  Building  (W.  C.  T.  U  ) . 

Teutonic  Building . 

Unity  Building . 

United  States  Exprees  Building . 

Venetian  Building . 

Western  Bank  N^>te  Building . 

Western  Union  Building _ '. . 

Totals  (70  buildings) . 


Averages 


Value. 

Ground. 

Building. 

Total. 

$500, 000 

$150, oo0 

$650,000 

.1  1,000,000 

70o.  ooo 

1,  700,  OLO 

500,000 

700,  (KM) 

1,200,000 

.  1  1,500,000 

3,5oo,  t  (JO 

5,000,000 

.  !  1,200,000 

1, 2(H),  U0O 

2, 400,000 

.  1  480, 000 

150. 000 

630, 000 

.]  240,000 

200,000 

440,  (A)0 

250, 000 

275,000 

525,000 

150,000 

200. 000 

350,000 

750, 000 

75,000 

825,000 

350,000 

10o,000 

450,000 

400, 000 

250,000 

650,000 

1,300,000 

1,000,0U0 

2,300,000 

HIM),  000 

600. 000 

1,400,000 

000,000 

575, 000 

1,475,000 

GOO,  000 

850,000 

1,450,000 

145.UOO 

75,  000 

'220,000 

1,200,000 

800,000 

2,000,000 

740,000 

250, 000 

990,000 

600,000 

300, 000 

900,000 

385,  000 

150, 000 

535,  OOO 

.  |  300, 000 

275,000 

575,000 

520,000 

150, 000 

670,000 

750,000 

250,000 

i,eoo;oco 

425,000 

250, 000 

675,000 

500,000 

250,000 

750,  OOO 

4,000,0c0 

750,000 

4,750,000 

1,000,000 

1,250,000 

1,250,000 

600, 000 

500,000 

1,100,000 

800,000 

600,000 

1,  400, 000 

1  700, 000 

100, 000 

800,000 

450, 000 

270,000 

720,000 

135,000 

200, 000 

335,  OOO 

700,000 

150, 000 

850,000 

|  325,000 

440,000 

765,000 

2,500,000 

1,400,000 

3,900,000 

1,175,000 

200,000 

1,375,000 

225,000 

150, 000 

375,000 

750,  000 

800,000 

1,550,000 

900,000 

750, 000 

1.650,000 

1,200,  000 

1,500. 000 

2,700,000 

1,500, 000 

2, 000, 000 

3,500,000 

350, 000 

550.000 

900,  000 

1,750, 000 

2,500,000 

4,250,000 

370, 000 

30n,  oOO 

670,  OOO 

1,000,000 

625,000 

1,625,000 

742, 500 

935,000 

1,677,500 

375,000 

200, 000 

575,000 

4,  500, 000 

1,000.000 

5.500,000 

300,000 

200, 000 

500,000 

850,000  , 

200,  OOo 

1,050,000 

750,000 

666. 000 

1,416, 000 

600, 000 

950,000 

1,550.000 

750,000 

15n,000 

900,000 

800, 000 

800,000 

1,600,000 

2, 000, 000 

1,600,000 

3,600,000 

600,000 

400,000  * 

1,000,000 

325, 000 

450,000 

775,060 

1,300,000 

500,000 

1,800,000 

400,000 

700,000 

1, 100,600 

1,600,000 

1,400,000 

3.000, 000 

550,000 

475,000 

1,025,000 

800, 000 

450, 000 

1,250,000 

800,000 

1,000,000 

1,800,000 

200,000 

350,000 

550,000 

400,000 

950,000 

1,350,000 

240, 000 

100.000 

340, 000 

300,  00m 

500,000 

8(H),  000 

300,000 

270, 000 

570, 000 

750, U00 

800, 000 

1,550,000 

$57, 147,500 

$43,356,000 

$100,503,500 

$816,  393 

$619,371 

$1,436,764 
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and  assessors  valuation  of  the  seventy  properties  described  in  Table  XVIII. 


Assessor’s  Valuation. 

Per  cent,  asses¬ 
sor’s  valua¬ 
tion  of  value  of 
ground. 

Per  cent,  asses¬ 
sor’s  valua¬ 
tion  of  value  of 
bdilding. 

Per  cent,  as- 
sesor’s  valua¬ 
tion  of  total 
value. 

Ground. 

Building. 

Total. 

$55,000 

$45,000 

$100, 000 

11. 

30. 

15.38 

68,000 

85, 000 

153,000 

6.8 

12.14 

9. 

_  + . 

...  f . 

....  t . 

....  f . 

_  f . 

105,500 

200,000 

305,500 

7.3 

5.71 

6.11 

166,800 

250,000 

416, 8u0 

13.9 

20.83 

17.37 

34,000 

20, 000 

54,000 

7.8 

13.33 

8.57 

11,000 

15,000 

26.000 

4.58 

7.5 

5.91 

24,000 

30, 000 

54,000 

9.6 

10.91 

10.29 

22,000 

14,000 

36,000 

14.67 

7. 

10.29 

61,000 

25,000 

86,OoO 

8.13 

33.33 

10.42 

11,800 

21,200 

33,000 

3.37 

21.2 

7.33 

12,800 

30,000 

42,800 

3.2 

12. 

6.58 

108,000 

117,000 

225,000 

8.31 

11.7 

9.78 

88,000 

50,  000 

138,  000 

11. 

8.33 

9.86 

109,000 

80, 000 

189,000 

12.11 

13.91 

12.81 

33, 000 

125. 01  0 

158,000 

5.5 

14.71 

10.9 

13,200 

10,000 

23,200 

9.10 

13  33 

10.55 

90,000 

100. 000 

190,000 

7.5 

12.5 

9.5 

60,000 

37,000 

97,000 

8.11 

14.8 

9.8 

60, 000 

60,000 

120, 000 

10. 

20. 

13.33 

25,000 

15, 000 

40,000 

6.49 

10.00 

7.48 

8,500 

40,  000 

48, 500 

2.83 

14.55 

8.43 

32,000 

25,000 

57, 000 

6.15 

16.67 

8.51 

80, 000 
25,000 

80,000 

47,800 

....  § . 

32. 

....  § . 

22, 800 

5.36 

10. 

7.08 

40, 000 

15,000 

55,000 

8. 

6. 

7.33 

*  93,000 

140,000 

233, 000 

4.65 

18.67 

6.86 

57,750 

180,000 

237,750 

5.77 

14.4 

10.57 

40,000 

70,000 

110,000 

6.67 

14. 

10. 

63,000 

125, 000 

-  188, 000 

7.88 

20.71 

13.43 

51,000 

27,000 

78,000 

100,000 

7.29 

27. 

9.75 

60,000 

40,000 

13.33 

14.81 

13.89 

7, 400 

30, 000 

37, 400 
92,000 

5.48 

15. 

11.16 

60, 000 

32,000 

8.57 

21  33 

10.82 

19,000 

50,000 

69, 000 

5.85 

11.36 

9.02 

104, 000 

100,000 

204,000 

4.16 

7.14 

5.23 

51,500 

25,000 

76,  500 

4.38 

12.5 

5.56 

15,000 

13, 000 

28, 000 

6.67 

8.67 

7.47 

27,000 

51,800 

45,000 

72,000 

3.6 

.5.63 

4.65 

100, 000 

151,800 

5.76 

14. 

9.02 

121,7*0 

150,000 

271,700 

10.14 

10. 

10.06 

84,000 

166,000 

250,000 

5.6 

8.3 

7.14 

30,900 

45,000 

75, 900 

8.83 

8.18 

8.43 

100,500 

260,000 

360,5(0 

5.74 

10.4 

8.48 

33,900 

43,000 

76,900 

9.16 

14.33 

11.48 

51,500 

100/100 

151,500 

5.15 

16. 

9.32 

33,  000 

40, 000 

73,000 

4.44 

4.28 

4.35 

35, 000 

40, 000 

75, 000 

9.33 

20. 

13.04 

293,000 

290, 000 

583,000 

6.51 

29. 

10.6 

20,100 

60,000 

80, 100 

6.7 

30. 

16.02 

80,000 

40,000 

120,000 

9.41 

20. 

11.43 

36, 800 

80,000 

116, 800 

4.91 

12.01 

8.25 

60,  000 

100,  (J00 

160,000 

10. 

10.53 

10.32 

60,000 

35,000 

95,000 

8. 

23.33 

10.56 

68,300 

80, 000 

148,300 

8.54 

10. 

9.27 

.  11 . . . 

200, 000 

200,000 

....  1 . 

12.5 

....  |j . 

40,000 

110^000 

150' 000 

6.67 

27  5 

15. 

23,300 

25,000 

48,300 

7.17 

5.56 

6.23 

128, 000 

70,000 

198,000 

9.85 

14. 

11. 

40,000 

120,000 

160, 000 

10.00 

17.14 

14.55 

93,  200 

125, 000 

218,200 

5.83 

8.9 

7.27 

23, 500 

24  000 

47,  500 

4.27 

5.05 

4.63 

43,000 

50,000 

93, 000 

5.38 

11.11 

7.44 

80,000 

150,000 

230, 000 

10. 

15. 

12.78 

21,600 

50,  ()00 

71,  600 

10.8 

14.29 

13.02 

36,  800 

105,000 

141,800 

9  2 

11.05 

10.5 

22, 100 

20,000 

42,100 

9.21 

20. 

12.38 

36, 000 

60,  000 

96, 000 
57,000 

12. 

12. 

12. 

24,000 

33,000 

8. 

12.22 

10. 

75,000 

120,000 

195,000 

10. 

15. 

12.58 

$3, 757, 050 

$5,282,200 

$9,039,250 

56, 075 

76,553 

7.36 

12.38 

9.67 

tProperty  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  exempt.  *On  east  y2  of  ground.  West  y2,  owned  by  Northwestern 
University,  is  exempt.  §School  fund  property,  ground  exempt.  flGround  owned  by  the  City  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  exempt. 
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The  lowest  average  assessment  of  both  ground  and  building  is 
that  of  the  Old  Colony  property,  situated  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Dearborn  and  Van  Buren  sts.;  the  highest  is  that  of  the  Audi¬ 
torium. 

The  lowest  building  assessment  is  4.28  per  cent,  of  the  real 
value,  the  basis  upon  which  the  Old  Colony  property  paid  taxes; 
the  highest  is  33.33  per  cent.,  the  basis  on  which  the  owners  of 
the  Bryan  Block,  Nos.  160-174  LaSille  st.,  were  taxed. 

The  lowest  assessment  valuation  on  the  ground  occupied  by 
these  70  buildings  is  that  of  the  Ellsworth  building,  Nos.  355  and 
357  Dearborn  st.,  the  percentage  of  real  value  being  2.83  per 
cent.;  the  highest  is  that  of  the  Brother  Jonathan  Building,  Nos.  2 
and  4  Sherman  st.,  it  having  been  assessed  at  14.67  per  cent,  of  its 
estimated  selling  price. 

The  average  assessment  of  the  70  properties  for  sites  is  7.36 
per  cent,  of  real  value;  for  improvements  it  is  12.38  per  cent.;  and 
for  both  together  it  is  9.67  per  cent. 

The  variableness  of  the  assessment  percentages  of  real  value  in 
the  appraisement  of  these  business  blocks  is  shown  by  the  two 
following  abstracts  from  Table  XIX: 

Buildings  and  Land  on  which  the  Lowest  percentage  of  Taxes  teas  Levied. 


Buildings. 


Per  cent  of 
assessors' 
valuation  of 
real  value. 


Old  Colony. 

Studebaker 

Manhattan. 

Leiter . 

Major . . 

Bort . 

Auditorium 
Security  ... 
Caxton . 


4.35 
4. as 
4.65 

5.23 
5.56 
5.91 
6.11 

6.23 
6.58 


Buildings  and  Land  on  which  the  Highest  percentage  of  Taxes  teas  Levied. 


Buildings. 


Per  cent,  of 
assessors' 
valuation  of 
real  value. 


Board  of  Trade . 

Pontiac . 

Adams  Express  Co . . 

Schiller . 

Illinois  National  Bank  ..... 
Home  Insurance  Company 
Continental  National  Bank 

O  wings . ,f . 

Teutonic . 


IT.  37 
16.02 
15.38 
14.55 
13.89 
12.43 
13.33 
13.04 
13.02 
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It  has  been  already  noted  that  the  assessment  valuations  of  the 
buildings  are  an  average  12.38  per  cent,  of  their  true  value,  while 
the  assessment  valuations  of  the  sites  average  only  7.36  per  cent, 
of  their  true  value.  This  suggests  the  first  important  lesson  of 
these  tables.  If  one  person  owned  the  buildings  and  another  the 
sites  it  would  be  plain  that  the  site  owner  was  taxed  less  than 
the  builder.  That  one  person  owns  both  makes  no  difference  in 
principle;  land-owning  is  still  favored  at  the  expense  of  building* 
And  this  is  typical  of  a  prevailing  custom. 

But  the  foregoing  figures  do  not  show  the  full  measure  of  the 
discrimination.  It  is  far  greater,  all  things  considered,  than  as 
12.38  per  cent,  is  to  7.36  per  cent.  The  site  of  any  one  of  these 
70  buildings  grows  in  value  every  year,  while  the  value  of  the 
building  decreases.  Buildings  do  not  rise  in  value.  Land  does 
rise  in  value.  S.  E.  Gross,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Chicago 
Real  Estate  Board,  in  the  “Economist”  (a  real  estate  weekly)  of 
Dec.  31st,  1894,  says: 

Money  invested  in  Chicago  real  estate  since  1837  has  increased  even 
faster  than  her  population.  Sixty  years  ago  the  entire  block  north  of 
the  post  office  corner,  bounded  by  Clark  and  Dearborn,  Adams  and 
Monroe  streets  [the  city’s  business  center],  was  offered  for  sale  for  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  dollars.  If  stripped  to-day  of  its  buildings  it  would 
be  cheap  at  six  million  dollars,  llpw  many  times  600  is  that?  Figure  it 
for  yourself.  And  this  unprecedented  increase  both  in  population  and  property 
values  is  still  going  on  in  an  ever  increasing  ratio. 

The  rapid  and  constant  growth  of  land  values,  particularly  in 
the  business  section,  is  generally  known.  Publicity  is  continu¬ 
ally  given  to  land  sales  and  leases  at  enormous  advances  in  price. 
Yet  assessments  on  such  property  are  almost  stationary  at  the 
absurdly  low  valuations  tabulated  above.  Men  who  reap  the  great¬ 
est  pecuniary  benefits  from  community  growth,  who  by  virtue  of 
their  land  ownership  are  able  to  absorb  the  lion’s  share  of 
business  prosperity,  escape  with  the  increase  free  even  from  a 
proportionate  share  of  taxation. 

1.  MYSTERIOUS  REDUCTIONS  IN  ASSESSMENT  VALUATIONS  OF  17  OF 
THE  70  PIECES  OF  PROPERTY  DESCRIBED. 

Table  XX  makes  a  remarkable  showing.  In  1894,  in  the  face  of 
the  previous  low  assessment  valuations  on  central  business  prop¬ 
erty  in  Chicago  and  of  their  rising  value,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  city  revenues  were  disgracefully  disproportionate  to  the 
needs  of  a  metropolitan  community,  the  valuations  of  17  of  the 
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foregoing  properties 
compared  with  the 
reduction  upon  each 


were  reduced  an  aggregate  of  834(3,300  as 
assessment  valuations  for  1893 — an  average 
building  and  its  site  of  $5,019. 


Table  XX — Comparison  of  assessor' s  valuation  of  ground  and  buildings  described 

in  Table  XVIII,  for  the  years  1893  and  189k- 


Assessors  Valuation,  1893. 

Assessor's  Valuation,  1894. 

In¬ 

crease. 

Ground. 

Building. 

Total. 

Ground. 

Building. 

Total. 

Name  op  Building. 


De¬ 

crease. 


Adams  Express  Co. .. 

Ashland  Block . 

Association,  Y.M.C.  A. 

Auditorium . 

Board  of  trade . 

Borden  Block . J. .. 

Bort . 

Boyce . . . 

Brother  Jonathan.... 

Bryan  Block . 

Calumet . 

Caxton .  . 

Chamber  of  Conferee 

Champlain . 

Chicago  Opera  House 
Chi.  Title  &  Trust  Co. 
Citizens1  Bank.. 
Columbus  Memorial  . 
Commerc'd  Nat’lBank 
Contin’n’I  Nat’l  Bank 

Counselman . . 

Ellsworth . 

Equitable . 

First  National  Bank.. 

Gaff . 

Garden  City . 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel.. 
Great  Nortn’rn  Hotel. 

Hartford . 

Home  Insurance  Co.. 

Howland  Block . 

Illinois  Nation’l  Bank 

Isabella . 

Lakeside . 

Lees . 

Leiter . 

Major  Block . 

Mailers . 

Manhattan . 

Marshall  Field( Retail) 
M.  Field  (Wholesale). 

Masonic  Temple . 

Medinah  Temple . 

Monadnock  . . 

Monon . 

NewYork  Life  Ins. Co. 

Old  Colony . 

Owings . 

Palmer  House . 

Pontiac . 

Portland . 

Pullman . 

Rand-McNally . 

Reaper  Block . 

Rialto . 

Rookery . 

Royal  Ins.  Co . 

Schiller . 

Security . 

Sherman  House . 

Stock  Exchange . . 

studebaker . 

Tacoma . 

Temple  (W.  C.  T.  U.) 

Teutonic . 

Unity . 


$55,000 

68, 000 


105,  500 
166, 800 
34,000 
11,000 
24,000 
22,000 
61,000 
11,800 
12,800 
108,000 
88,000 
109,000 
33,000 

13.200 
90,000 
60,000 
60,000 
25,000 

8,500 

32,000 

% 

22,  800 
40, 000 
1  93, 000 
57, 750 
40, 000 
63,000 
51,000 
60,000 
7,400 
60, 000 
19,000 
104,000 

51.500 
15,000 
27, 000 

51.800 
121, 700 

84,000 

30.900 
100,500 

33.900 

51.600 
33,000 
35, 000 

293, 0o0 
20,100 
80,000 

36.800 
60,000 
60,000 

68.300 

11 

40, 000 
40,000 

23.300 
128,000 

93.200 

23. 500 
43,000 
80,000 

21.600 
36,800 


$45,000 

85,000 


200,000 
250,000 
20, 000 
15, 000 
30, 000 
14,000 
25, 000 
21,200 
30,000 
117,000 
20,000 
80,000 
125,000 
10, 000 
100,000 
37,000 
60, 000 
15,000 
40, 000 
18,000 
80, 000 
25,000 
15,000 
140,000 
180,000 
70,000 
125,000 
27,000 
40,000 
30,000 
32,000 
50,000 
100,000 
25,000 
13,000 
45,000 
100,000 
150,000 
166,000 

§ 

260,000 
43,000 
18,000 
40,000 
40, 000 
290, 000 
60, 000 
40,000 
80,000 
100, 000 
35,000 
80,000 
200,000 
110,000 
120,000 
20,000 
70,000 

§ 

24,000 
50,000 
150,000 
50, 000 
105,000 


$100,000 

153, 000 


$55, 000 
63,000 


305.500 

416. 800 
54,000 
26, 000 
54,000 
36,000 
86,000 
33,000 
42, 800 

225, 000 
108, 000 
189,000 
158,000 

23.200 
190, 000 

97,000 

120,000 

40,000 

48.500 
50,000 
80,000 
47,  800 
55,000 

233,000 
237,750 
110,000 
188,000 
78,000 
100, 000 
37,400 
92,000 
69,000 
204,000 
76,  500 
28,000 
72, 000 

151.800 
271,700 
250,000 

30.900 

360.500 

76.900 

69.600 
73,000 
75,000 

583, 000 
80,100 
120,000 
1(6,800 
160, 000 
95,000 
148,300 
200,000 
150,000 
160,030 
43,300 
198,000 

93.200 

47.500 
93, 000 

230,000 

71.600 

141.800 


105,500 
130,000 
34,000 
11,000 
24,000 
22, 000 
61,000 
11,800 
12,  800 
108,000 
88,000 
109, 000 
33,000 
13,200 
90,000 
60,000 
60,000 
25,000 
8,500 
32,000 


$45,000 

80,000 


22,800 
38, 000 
90,000 
57,750 
40,000 
63, 000 
51, 000 
60,000 
7,40U 
60,000 
19,000 
104,000 

51.500 

11.500 
27,000 

51.800 
121,700 

84,000 

30.900 
100, 500 

33.900 

51.500 
33,000 
35,000 

293,000 

20,10b 

80,000 

36.800 
60,000 
60,000 
68,300 


40,000 

40,000 

23,300 

128,000 

93,200 

23,500 

43,000 

80,000 

21,600 

36,800 


200,000 
200,00b 
20,000 
16,000 
20,0OU 
14,000 
25,000 
21,200 
30, 000 
100,000 
50,000 
80,000 
125,000 
11,000 
100,000 
37,000 
60,000 
15,000 
25,000 
25,000 
80,000 
25,000 
12,000 
140,000 
125, 000 
50,000 
125,000 
27, 000 
40,000 
30,000 
32,000 
50,000 
100,000 
25,000 
10,000 
45,000 
100,000 
150,000 
166,000 
45,000 
287,500 
43,000 
100,000 
43,000 
30,000 
275, 000 
40,000 
40,000 
80,000 
100,000 
35,000 
80,000 
200,000 
110,000 
120,000 
25,000 
50,000 
125,000 
24,000 
50,000 
150,000 
50,000 
105,000 


$100,000 

143,000 


305. 500 
330,000 

54,000 
27, 000 
44,000 
36,000 
86,000 
33,000 

42.800 
208,000 
138, 000 
189,000 
158,000 

24.200 
190, 000 

97,000 

120,000 

40,000 

33.500 
57,000 
80,000 

47.800 
50,000 

230,000 

182,750 

90,000 

188,000 

78,000 

100,000 

37,400 

92,000 

69,000 

204,000 

76. 500 

21.500 
72,000 

151,  800 
271,700 
240,000 

75.900 
388,000 

76.900 

151.500 
76,000 
65,000 

568,000 
60,100 
120, 000 

116.800 
160,000 

95,000 

148.800 
200,000 
150,000 
160,000 

48,300 

178,000 

218.200 

47.500 
93, 000 

230,000 

71.600 

141.800 


$1,000 


130,000 


1,000 


+7,000 


$45,000 

+27,500 


§81,900 

3,000 


$10, 000 


86,800 


10,000 


17,000 


15,000 


5,000 

3,000 

55,000 

20,000 


6,500 


10,000 


10,000 

15,000 

20,000 


+  5,000 

§125^666 


20,000 
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Table  XX—  Concluded. 


Name  of  Building. 

Assessor’s  Valuation,  1893. 

Assessor's  Valuation,  1894. 

In¬ 

crease. 

De¬ 

crease. 

Ground. 

Building. 

Total. 

Ground. 

Building. 

Total. 

United  States  Exp. Co. 

Venetian . 

West’n  Bank  Note  Co. 
Western  Union . 

Totals . 

$22,100 
36, 000 
24, 000 
75,000 

$20,000 
60,000 
33,000 
120, 000 

$42,100 
96,  000 
57,000 
195,000 

$22,100 
36,000 
24, 000 
60,000 

$20, 000 
60,000 
25,000 
100,000 

$42, 100 
96,000 
49,000 
160,000 

$8,000 

35,000 

$3,757,150 

$4,98S,200 

$8,745,350 

$3, 691,750 

$5,033,700 

$8,  725, 450 

$326, 400 

$346,300 

Averages . 

$56, 076  87 

$74,450  75 

$126,744  20 

$55,100  75 

$72,952  17 

$126,45580 

$4,730 

$5,019 

Increase  . 

$45,500 

Decrease . 

$65,400 

$19,900 

$19,900 

*  Used  for  religious  purposes.  Exempt, 
t  Building  not  completed  in  1893. 

X  School  fund  property.  Exempt. 

If  On  east  one-half  only.  West  one-half  owned  by  the  Northwestern  University.  Exempt. 
§  No  building  in  1893. 

]|  Ground  owned  by  City  of  Chicago.  Exempt. 


Table  XXa — Shotting  decreased  assessments  in  the  year  189 1+  over  1893 ,  of  seven¬ 
teen  of  the  seventy  properties  described  in  Table  XVIII. 


Name  of  Building. 

Assessor’s  Valua¬ 
tion  of  Ground. 

Assessor’s  Valua¬ 
tion  of  Building. 

Decrease  of 
Assessed  Value. 

Total 

decrease. 

1893. 

1894. 

1893. 

1894. 

Ground. 

Building. 

Ashland  Block . 

Board  of  Trade . 

Boyce . . . 

Chamber  of  Commerce . 

Ellsworth . 

Garden  City . 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel . 

Great  Northern  Hotel . 

Hartford . 

Mailer’s . 

Masonic  Temple . 

Owings . 

Palmer  House . 

Pontiac . 

Sherman  House . 

Western  Bank  Note . 

Western  Union . 

Totals . 

$68, 000 
166, 800 
24,000 
108, 000 
8, 500 
40,000 
93,000 
57,750 
40, 000 
15,000 
84,000 
35,000 
293,000 
20, 100 
128,000 
24,000 
75,000 

$63,000 
130,000 
24,000 
108, 000 
8,500 
38,000 
90,000 
57,750 
40,000 
11,500 
84,000 
35,000 
293,000 
20,100 
128, 000 
24,000 
60,000 

$85,000 
250,000 
30,000 
117,000 
40,  (00 
15,000 
140,000 
180,000 
70,000 
13,000 
166, 000 
40, 000 
290, 000 
60,000 
70,000 
33,000 
120,000 

$80, 000 
200, 000 
20,000 
100,000 
25,000 
12,000 
140, 000 
125,000 
50,  CU0 
10, 000 
156,  000 
30,000 
275,000 
40,000 
50,000 
25, 000 
100,000 

$5,000 
36, 800 

2, 000 
3,  000 

3,  500 

15,000 

$5,000 

50,000 

10,000 

17,000 

15,000 

3,000 

55,000 
20, 000 
3,000 
10,000 
10, 000 
15, 000 
20,000 
20,000 
8,000 
20,000 

$10, 000 
86, 800 
10,000 
17,000 
15,000 
5,000 
3,000 
55,000 
20, 000 
6,500 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
20, 000 
8,000 
35,000 

$1,280, 150 

$1,214,850 

$1,719,000 

$1,438,000 

$65,  300 

$281,000 

$346,300 

The  greatest  reduction  shown  in  this  table  is  that  on  the  Board 
of  Trade  building  and  its  site,  the  difference  in  the  valuations  of 
the  two  years  being  $86,800.  It  might  be  urged  that  the  removal 
of  a  tower  during  1894,  and  some  unusual  deterioration  of  the 
building,  justified  a  reduced  assessment,  but  that  would  not  explain 
the  $36,800  decrease  in  the  assessment  valuation  of  the  land. 
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Whatever  decline  there  may  have  been  in  the  value  of  buildings, 
there  was  certainly  no  lowering  of  land  values  in  that  section  of 
the  city. 

The  property  on  which  the  next  highest  reduction  in  assess¬ 
ment  was  made  is  that  of  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  Company, 
the  decrease  being  $55,000,  taken  entirely  from  the  building. 
This  building  was  new.  It  had  been  erected  but  two  or  three 
years  before,  in  expectation  of  World’s  Fair  business,  and  as  the 
assessment  valuation  for  1893  was  but  a  fraction  more  than  14 
per  cent,  of  its  actual  value,  the  reduction  for  1894  was  clearly 
unwarranted.  That  at  best  it  was  favoritism  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  average  assessment  valuation  of  homes  in  the  city, 
which  was  considerably  above  14  per  cent,  of  their  true  value  in 
1893,  was  not  reduced  in  1894. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  appears  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  assessor  to  reduce  the  valuation  of  its  premises, 
southwest  corner  of  Clark  and  Jackson  sts.,  from  $195,000  in  1893, 
to  $160,000  in  1894,  a  difference  of  $35,000.  Twenty  thousand 
dollars  of  this  reduction  was  on  the  building,  which  was  a  new 
one;  the  remainder,  $15,000,  was  on  the  land.  As  the  basis  of 
taxation  for  this  property  in  1893  was  but  12.58  per  cent,  of  its 
real  value,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  grossly  unjust  the  lower  assess¬ 
ment  in  1894  was  to  the  great  mass  of  small  property  owners  who 
pay  taxes  on  much  higher  percentages  of  valuation. 

Although  the  Hartford  Building  (also  new)  and  land  were 
taxed  in  1893  on  a  valuation  of  but  10  per  cent,  of  the  true 
value,  $20,000  was  subtracted  from  that  amount  in  1894,  an  ut¬ 
terly  indefensible  reduction. 

On  the  Sherman  House  building  the  reduction  of  $20,000  is 
likewise  indefensible;  the  valuation  for  1893  being  but  11  per 
cent,  of  the  real  value. 

Seventeen  thousand  dollars  was  deducted  in  1894  from  the  1893 
assessment  valuation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  one 
of  the  new  structures,  the  owners  of  which  are  said  to  realize  a 
net  profit  of  30  per  cent,  annually  on  the  capital  invested.  The 
1893  valuation  of  the  property  was  only  9.78  per  cent,  of  its 
true  value. 

If  it  were  possible  to  regard  any  of  the  assessments  of  central 
business  blocks  as  too  high  in  1893,  the  reduction  of  $20,000  on 
the  assessment  valuation  of  the  Pontiac  building  would  be  justi- 
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liable,  for  in  1893  the  owners  of  that  property  paid  taxes  on  16.02 
per  cent,  of  its  real  value,  a  sum  considerably  above  the  average 
basis  on  which  costly  business  blocks  are  taxed. 

The  Palmer  House  assessment  was  reduced  $15,000  in  1894,  al¬ 
though  in  1893  its  owner  appears  to  have  been  taxed  on  but  10.6 
per  cent  of  the  property’s  selling  value. 

The  increased  assessments  in  1894  over  those  of  1893,  shown  in 
Table  XX,  are  accounted  for  by  new  buildings,  or  by  buildings  in 
course  of  construction  in  1893  which  were  completed  by  1894. 
Reference  to  the  column  headed  “increase”  and  to  the  annotations 
beneath,  will  show  that  upon  only  three  of  the  seventy  costly 
business  blocks  was  the  assessment  of  1894  raised  without  that 
reason  for  it.  These  were  the  Old  Colony,  the  Citizens’  Bank, 
and  Bort,  the  valuations  of  which  were  increased  $3,000,  $1,000, 
and  $1,000,  respectively. 

4.  COMPARISON  OF  OLD  AND  NEW  STYLE  OFFICE  BUILDINGS. 

Not  more  than  six  years  ago  a  new  epoch  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  office  buildings  began  in  Chicago.  Marvelous  im¬ 
provements  in  methods  of  construction,  due  chiefly  to  the  general 
introduction  of  steel  as  a  structural  material,  and  the  perfection 
of  rapid  elevator  service,  evolved  an  entirely  new  and  superior 
class  of  commercial  buildings.  Prior  to  that  time  a  nine  or  ten- 
story  structure  in  the  business  centre  was  enough  of  a  curiosity 
to  be  exhibited  to  visitors  as  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city.  Only 
six  years  before,  the  Montauk  block,  nine  stories  high,  was  the 
highest.  To-day  it  ranks  among  the  lowest,  and  is  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  old  style  class  of  office  buildings.  The  Tacoma, 
northwest  corner  of  Madison  and  LaSalle  streets,  completed  in 
1889,  was  Chicago’s  first  prominent  office  building  of  steel  con¬ 
struction.  Then  followed  in  quick  succession  the  Caxton,  Pontiac, 
Monadnock,  Masonic  Temple,  and  similar  lofty  edifices.  The  ten¬ 
dency  was  suddenly  stopped  in  March,  1893,  when  the  city  council 
passed  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  construction  of  even  fire-proof 
buildings  of  a  greater  height  than  130  feet,  or  ten  stories.  The 
ordinance  was  vetoed  by  Mayor  Washburne,  but  it  passed  over 
his  objections  and  is  still  in  force. 

As  the  age  of  such  improvements  is  usually  reckoned,  none  of 
Chicago’s  office  structures  are  old;  they  were  all  erected  after  the 
great  fire  of  1871.  But  the  so  called  “sky-scrapers”  may  be 
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properly  classified  together  as  new  style  buildings  for  comparison 
with  such  structures  as  the  Montauk,  which  may  be  distinguished 
as  old  style. 

Table  XXI  gives  the  value  of  forty-four  of  the  modern  build¬ 
ings,  and  of  sixteen  of  the  old  style.  It  also  shows  the  value  of 
the  land  occupied  by  each  building. 

Table  XXI — Showing  the  relative  values  of  sites  and  improvements  of  forty-four 

modern  or  new  style  business  properties. 


New  Style  Buildings. 


Name  of  Building. 

Number  of 
stories. 

Value. 

Per  cent, 
value  of 
site  of 
total 
value. 

Per  cent, 
value  of 
building 
of  total 
value. 

Site. 

Building. 

Total. 

Adame  Express . 

10 

$500,000 

$150,000 

$650, 000 

76.92 

23.08 

Ashland  Block . 

16 

1,000, 000 

700,000 

1,700,000 

58.82 

41.18 

Association,  Y.  M.  C.  A . 

13 

500,000 

700,000 

1,200,000 

41.67 

58.33 

Bort . 

8 

240,000 

200,000 

440,000 

54.55 

45.45 

Boyce . 

12 

250,000 

275,000 

525, 000 

47.62 

52.38 

Brother  Jonathan . 

7 

150,  000 

200,000 

350,000 

42  86 

57.14 

Calumet . 

9 

350, 000 

100,000 

450,  000 

77.78 

22.22 

Caxton . 

12 

400,000 

250,000 

650,000 

61.54 

38.46 

Chamber  of  Commerce . 

13 

1,300, 000 

1,000,000 

2, -300, 000 

56.52 

43.48 

Champlain . 

16 

800,000 

600,000 

1,400,000 

57.14 

42.86 

Chicago  Title  and  Trust . 

17 

600,000 

850,000 

.  1,450,000 

41.38 

58.62 

Columbus  Memorial . 

14 

1,200,000 

800,000 

2,000,000 

60 

40 

Continental  National  Bank . 

9 

600,000 

300,000 

900,000 

66.67 

33.33 

Counselman . 

9 

385,000 

150,000 

535, COO 

71.96 

28.04- 

Ellsworth . 

14 

300,000 

275, 000 

575,000 

52.17 

47.83 

Gaff . 

9 

425,000 

250,000 

675,000 

62.96 

37.04 

Hartford . 

14 

600,000 

500,  000 

1,100,000 

54.55 

45.44 

Home  Insurance . 

13 

800,  000 

600, 000 

1,400,000 

57.14 

42.  S6 

Isabella . 

10 

135,000 

200,000 

335, 000 

40.30 

59.70 

Mailers . 

12 

225, 000 

150,000 

375, 000 

60 

40 

Manhattan . 

16 

750, 000 

800, 000 

1,550,000 

48.39 

51.61 

Marshall  Field  Retail . 

9 

900,000 

750,  OOU 

1,650,000 

54.55 

45.45 

Masonic  Temple . 

20 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

3,500,000 

42.86 

57.14 

Medinah  Temple . 

12 

350,000 

550, 000 

900,000 

35.29 

64.71 

Monadnock . 

16 

1,750,000 

2,500,000 

4,250,000 

41.18 

58.82 

Monon . 

13 

370,000 

300,000 

670,  OUO 

55.22 

44.78 

New  York  Life  Insurance . 

12 

1,000,000 

625,000 

1,625,000 

44.26 

55.74 

Old  Colony . 

16 

742, 000 

935,000 

1, 677, 000 

44.25 

55.75 

Owings . . 

12 

375,000 

200,000 

575,000 

65.22 

34. 7S 

Pontiac . 

14 

300,000 

200, 000 

500,000 

60 

40 

Rand-McNally . 

12 

600,000 

950, 000 

1,550,000 

38.71 

61.29 

Rialto . 

9 

800,000 

800,000 

1,600,000 

50 

50 

Rookery . 

11 

2,000,000 

1,  600, 000 

3,  600, 000 

55.56 

44.44 

Royal  Insurance . 

9 

600,000 

400,000 

1,000,000 

60 

40 

Schiller . 

17 

400,000 

700,000 

1,100,000 

36.36 

63.64 

Security .  . 

14 

325,000 

450, 000 

775,000 

41.94 

58.06 

Stock  Exchange . 

13 

1,660,000 

1,400,000 

3, 000,000 

53.33 

46.67 

Tacoma .  . 

13 

800,000 

450,000 

1,250,000 

64 

36 

Temple, W.  C.  T.  U . 

12 

800,000 

1,000,000 

1,800,000 

44.44 

55.56 

Teutonic . 

10 

200,000 

350,000 

550, COO 

36.36 

63.64 

Unity . 

16 

100,000 

950,000 

1,350,000 

29  63 

70.37 

Venetian . 

13 

300,000 

500,060 

800,000 

37.5 

62.5 

Western  Bank  Note . 

8 

300,' 000 

270,000 

570,000 

52.63 

47.37 

Western  Union . 

12 

750,000 

800,000 

1,650,000 

48.39 

51.61 

Totals  (44  buildings) . 

446 

$28,672,000 

$27,730,000 

$56,  402,000 

Averages . 

10.14 

$651, 636 

$630,227 

$1,281,863 

50.84 

49.16 
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Table  XX la — Showing  the  relative  values  of  sites  and  improvements  of  sixteen  old 

style  business  properties. 


Old  Style  Buildings. 


Name  of  Building. 

• 

Number  of 

stories. 

Site. 

Value. 

Building. 

Total. 

Per  cent, 
value 
of  site 
of 

total 

value. 

Per  cent, 
value  of 
building 

total 

value. 

Borden  Block . 

7 

$480, 000 

$150,000 

$630,000 

76.19 

23.81 

Bryan  Block . 

4 

750, 0O0 

75,000 

825, 000 

91. 

9. 

Chicago  Opera  House . 

10 

900,000 

575,000 

1,475,000 

61.02 

38.98 

Citizens’  Bank . 

8 

145,000 

75, 000 

220,000 

65.91 

34.09 

Commercial  National  Bank . 

6 

740,000 

250, 000 

990, 000 

74,75 

25.25 

Equitable . 

9 

520,000 

150,000 

670,000 

77.61 

22.39 

First  National  Bank . 

6 

750,000 

250, 000 

1,000,000 

75. 

25. 

Garden  City . . . 

7 

500,000 

270,000 

750, 000 

66.67 

33.33 

Howland  Block . 

5 

700, 000 

100, 000 

800, 000 

87.5 

12.5 

Illinois  National  Bank . 

8 

450,000 

270,000 

720,000 

62.5 

37.5 

Lakeside . 

6 

70", 000 

150,000 

850,000 

82.3^ 

17.65 

Major  Block . 

5 

1,175,000 

200, 000 

1,375,000 

85.45 

14.55 

Portland . 

6 

850,000 

200,000 

1,050,000 

80.95 

19.05 

Pullmann . 

10 

750,000 

666,000 

1,416,000 

52.97 

47.03 

Reaper  . 

6 

750,000 

150,000 

900, 000 

83.33 

16.67 

United  States  Express . 

6 

240,000 

100, U00 

340,000 

70.59 

29.41 

Totals  (16  buildings) . 

109 

yr 

p 

p 

b 

8 

$3,611,000 

y? 

© 

1—4 

o 

s 

Averages . 

6.81 

650,000 

225,688 

875,688 

74.23 

25.77 

Table  XXIb — A  recapitidation  of  tables  XXI  and  XXIa. 


Style  of 
Building. 

Number  of  buildings. 

Value. 

Average  Value. 

Percent 

OF  SITE  AND- 
BUILDING 
VALUE  OF' 
TOTAL  VALUE . 

Sites. 

Buildings. 

Total 

value. 

Sites. 

Build¬ 

ings. 

Totals. 

Sites. 

Build¬ 

ings. 

New  style . 

Old  style . 

Totals  and  aver¬ 
ages . 

44 

16 

60 

$28, 672,000 
10,400,000 

$27,  730, 000 
3,611,000 

$56, 402,000 
14,011,000 

$651, 636 
650, 000 

$630, 227 
225,688 

$1,281,863 

875,688 

50.84 

74.23 

49.16 

25.77 

$39,072,000 

$31,341,000 

$70,413,000 

$651, 200 

$522, 350 

$1,173,500 

55.49 

44.51 

Notable  among  the  revelations  of  Tables  XXI,  XXIa  and  XXIb 
is  the  fact  that  the  value  of  land  on  which  even  expensive  “sky¬ 
scrapers”  stand,  exceeds  the  total  value  of  the  buildings.  Only  nine¬ 
teen  of  the  forty-four  modern  buildings  exceed  in  value  the  value 
of  their  respective  sites.  Of  these  Unity  occupies,  in  proportion 
to  its  value,  the  least  expensive  land,  the  value  of  the  land  being 
$400,000  and  of  the  building  $950,000— a  percentage  of  29.63  for 
the  land,  and  70.37  for  the  building. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  average  value  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  old  style  office  buildings  stand  is  a  very  much  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  value  of  land  and  improvements  than  is  the 
value  of  the  ground  on  which  the  modern  buildings  stand.  The 
estimated  aggregate  value  of  the  sixteen  old  style  buildings  is 
$3,611,000,  while  that  of  the  land  they  occupy  is  $10,400,000,  nearly 
three  times  as  much. 
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When  the  land  on  which  all  the  buildings  of  both  styles  stand 
is  compared  with  the  buildings,  the  value  of  the  land  is  found  to 
be  $39,072,000,  while  that  of  the  buildings  is  but  $31,331,000,  the 
land  being  worth,  therefore,  55.49  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the 
buildings  44.51  per  cent. 

Section  II.  Choice  Residence  Locations. 
Under-valuations  of  fine  residence  property  are  proportionately 
greater  even  than  those  of  the  central  business  district. 

1.  COMPARISON  OF  TRUE  VALUE  WITH  ASSESSMENT  VALUATIONS  OF 

LAND  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Take  for  example  the  thirty  properties  specified  in  Table  XXII. 
They  are  selected  from  different  parts  of  superior  residence  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  are  similar  in  character;  and  they  range  in  value  from 
$20,000  upward,  the  lowest  being  $20,000,  and  the  highest  $1,300,000. 
Estimates  of  true  values  are  based  upon  actual  sales  and  the 
opinions  of  conservative  real  estate  dealers  familiar  with  the 
neighborhood. 

Table  XXII — Comparing  actual  values  and  assessment  valuations  of  thirty  choice 

residence  properties. 


Location. 

Value  1893. 

Assessor’s 
valuation  1893. 

Per  cent. 
Assessor's 
valuation. 

1-5  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

$90. 000 

$5,100 

5.67 

6-11  Lake  Shore  Drive . . . — 

175,000 

15,570 

8.90 

17-18  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

65,000 

5, 480 

8.43 

19-20  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

70,000 

4,483 

6.40 

32-34  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

50,  000 

3,320 

6.64 

35-40  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

121,000 

7, 650 

6.32 

87-102  Lake  Shore  Drive. . . 

1,300,000 

71,960 

5.54 

103  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

150,000 

16,750 

11.17 

109  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

125,000 

13,500 

10.80 

Ill  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

75,000 

9,000 

12.00 

112  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

130,000 

15,900 

12.23 

117  Lake  Shore  Drive .  . 

100, 000 

12,000 

12.00 

120  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

135,000 

12,900 

9.56 

125  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

187,500 

15,000 

6.42 

130  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

150, 000 

12,030 

8.02 

2112  Michigan  av  . 

33,000 

2,800 

8.48 

2124  Michigan  av . 

175,000 

7,980 

4.56 

2241  Michigan  av . 

31,000 

3,420 

11.03 

2243  Michigan  av . 

31,000 

3, 420 

11.03 

2715  Michigan  av . 

90,000 

3,600 

4.00 

2733  Micnigan  av . 

60,000 

2,450 

4.08 

2735  Michigan  av . 

67,500 

4.  250 

6.30 

2837  Michigan  av . 

65,000 

6,500 

10.00 

2838  Michigan  av . 

300, 000 

32,420 

10.81 

2808  Prairie  av . 

250,000 

25, 500 

10.02 

2832  Prairie  av . 

26,000 

2,550 

9.81 

2829  Indiana  av . 

20,000 

1,900 

9.50 

2126  Wabash  av . 

36,000 

3, 000 

8.33 

2130  Wabash  av . 

68,000 

6, 000 

8.82 

361-365  LaSalle  av . 

50,000 

2,  430 

4.86 

Totals  (30  properties) . . 

$4,226,000 

$328,860 

Averages . 

$140,867 

$10,962 

7.78 
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The  highest  assessment  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  is  only 
12.23  per  cent,  of  true  value.  That  is  the  assessment  valuation  of 
the  residence,  No.  112  Lake  Shore  Drive,  worth  $130,000.  The 
residence,  Nos.  87-102  Lake  Shore  Drive,  worth  $1,300,000,  is 
assessed  at  only  5.54  per  cent,  of  true  value;  its  millionaire  owner 
pays  considerably  less  than  half  the  tax  for  his  home  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  value,  that  is  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  $130,000  home. 
The  owner  of  the  least  valuable  home  in  all  the  list,  the  residence 
at  No.  2829  Indiana  Ave.,  pays  on  a  9.5  per  cent,  valuation — nearly 
double  the  proportion  paid  on  the  millionaire  residence.  And 
homes  worth  but  little  more  than  the  minimum  limit  of  the  list  — 
those  at  Nos.  2241  and  2243  Michigan  Ave. — are  taxed  upon  11.03 
per  cent,  of  true  value,  or  porportionately  within  a  very  small 
fraction  of  double  the  tax  upon  the  millionaire  home.  Some  of 
the  comparatively  modest  places  are  taxed  at  a  low  valuation. 
One  worth  $50,000  is  taxed  upon  only  4.86  per  cent,  of  its  value; 
one  worth  $67,500  is  not  much  worse  off  with  a  tax  upon  6.30  per 
cent,  of  its  value;  one  worth  $60,000  is  assessed  at  4.08  per  cent, 
of  its  value,  and  one  worth  $90,000  is  assessed  as  low  as  at  4  per 
cent,  of  its  value.  The  average  valuation  of  the  thirty  properties 
is  but  7.78  per  cent,  of  real  value. 

How  can  the  fraudulent  character  of  these  valuations  be  doubted  ? 
Make  all  possible  allowance  for  differences  of  opinion,  and  still 
assessors  cannot  explain  the  valuation  of  $50,000  property  at 
$2,430;  of  $90,000  property  at  $3,600;  of  $175,000  property  at 
$7,980;  of  $1,300,000  property  at  $71,960,  and  so  on.  And  what 
explanation  can  the  owners  make?  They  may  say  it  is  no  part  of 
their  business  to  object  to  under-valuations  of  their  property;  but 
they  would  not  try  to  satisfy  a  merchant  with  such  an  explanation 
of  purchases  from  his  clerks  at  prices  so  monstrously  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  real  value.  Why  is  their  standard  of  honor  and  honesty 
so  radically  different  when  the  issue  is  with  the  people  instead  of 
a  merchant?  and  over  a  question  of  shirking  taxes  instead  of 
purloining  goods?  This  question  is  the  dilemma  of  those  owners 
who  passively  acquiesce  in  under- valuations;  those  who  actively 
promote  them  have  a  worse  moral  problem  to  deal  with. 
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2.  COMPARISON  OF  ASSESSMENT  VALUATIONS  OF  LAND  WITH  ASSESS¬ 
MENT  VALUATIONS  OF  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Lake  Shore  Drive  property  includes  twenty-two  lots  in  what 
is  known  as  “Potter  Palmer’s  Ke-subdivision  of  lots  1  to  22  in 
the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Chicago’s  Lake  Shore  Drive  Addition.” 
They  are  occupied  by  fine  dwellings  known  as  Nos.  103,  109,  111, 
112,  117,  120,  125  and  130,  Lake  Shore  Drive.  In  respect  of  this 
property  the  Bureau  is  able  to  give  the  true  value  and  the  assess¬ 
ment  valuations  of  the  ground,  apart  from  the  true  value  and  the 
assessment  valuations  of  the  improvements. 


Table  XXIII — Showing  the  actual  values  and  Assessor's  valuations,  for  the  year 
1893 ,  of  lots  1  to  22,  and  improvements,  in  '"‘Potter  Palmer's  lie- subdivision, ' ’ 
JSlos.  103  to  130  Lake  Shore  Drive. 


Street  and  Number. 

Ground. 

Improvements. 

Value 
of  ground. 

Assessor’s 
valuation 
of  ground. 

Per  cent. 
Aspesso  r's 
valuation  of 
real  value. 

Value 
of  improve¬ 
ments. 

Assessor’s 
valuation 
of  improve¬ 
ments. 

Per  cent. 
Assessor’s 
valuation  o 
real  value. 

103  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

$90,000 

$4,750 

5.28 

$60,000 

$12,000 

20  00 

109  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

75,000 

4,  500 

6.00 

50,000 

9,000 

18.00 

Ill  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

50, 000 

2,700 

5.40 

25, 000 

6,300 

25.20 

112  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

80,000 

5,  100 

6.38 

50,600 

10,800 

21.60 

117  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

50, 000 

3,000 

6.00 

50,000 

9,000 

18.00 

120  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

65,  000 

3, 900 

6.00 

70,000 

9,000 

12.86 

125  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

100, 000 

6,000 

6.00 

87,500 

9,000 

10.29 

130  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

85,500 

4,830 

5.65 

64,500 

7,200 

11.16 

Totals . 

$595,500 

$34,780 

5.84 

$457,000 

$72, 300 

15.82 

From  Table  XXIII  it  may  be  seen  that,  as  with  other  real 
property,  it  is  the  improver  as  improver  who  bears  the  greater 
proportion  of  taxation.  While  all  this  property  is  grossly  under¬ 
assessed,  the  improvements  are  assessed  almost  three  times  as  much 
proportionately  as  the  sites.  He  who  builds  a  good  house,  thereby 
largely  contributing  to  general  industrial  activity  and  enhancing 
the  demand  for  labor,  is  taxed  more  in  proportion  than  he  who, 
with  land  of  the  same  value,  does  little  or  nothing  toward  improv¬ 
ing  it.  According  to  this  table  the  average  assessment  valuation 
of  the  ground  is  only  5.84  per  cent,  of  true  value,  and  none  of 
the  valuations  rise  to  6  5  per  cent,  of  true  value.  But  the  average 
assessment  valuation  of  improvements  is  15.82  per  cent,  of  true 
value;  some  of  the  valuations  rise  as  high  as  25.20  per  cent. 
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3.  COMPARISON  OF  TRUE  VALUES  OF  LAND  WITH  ASSESSMENT  VAL¬ 
UATIONS. 

Table  XXIY  gives  the  tax  history  of  this  same  Potter  Palmer  Be- 
subdivision,  being  now  Nos.  103  to  130  Lake  Shore  Drive.  In 
1882  Potter  Palmer  bought  the  vacant  land  of  the  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Chicago  for  over  ninety  thousand  dollars  ($90,696),  as  appears 
by  the  deed  recorded  in  the  Becorder’s  office.  He  divided  his 
purchase,  and  sold  it  off  in  building  lots.  An  actual  sale  made  in 
1885,  indicates,  as  shown  by  the  consideration  expressed  in  the 
deed,  that  in  three  years  the  land  alone  had  increased  in  value  to 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($198,187);  and  opinions  of 
the  best  posted  and  most  conservative  real  estate  dealers  in 
Chicago  agree  that  as  bare  land,  without  allowing  a  penny  for 
cost  of  improvements,  the  tract  was  worth  in  1893  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  ($595,500).  Thus  the  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease  in  ten  years,  1882-93,  appears  to  have  been  556.59  per . 
cent.  All  this  is  tabulated  in  Table  XXIY,  as  follows: 


Table  XXIY — Showing  the  site  values ,  and  increase  and  per  cent,  increase ,  of 
property  described  in  Table  XXIII,  for  the  years  1882 ,  1885  and  1893. 


Years. 

Value  of 
twenty-two 
lots. 

Increase  of 
value  of  lots. 

Per  cent, 
increase  of 
value  of  lots. 

1882 . 

$90, 696  00 
198, 187  00 

1885 . 

$107,491  00 
397,313  00 

118.52 

1893 . 

595,500  00 

200.47 

Increase  1882  to  1893  . 

$504, 804  00 

556.59 

Now  observe  the  assessment  valuations  of  this  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  for  the  same  years — 1882,  1885,  1893 — as  shown  in  Table 
XXI  Ya. 
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Table  XXIVa — Showing  the  Assessor's  Valuation  of  lots  1  to 


22.  referred 


to  in 


Table  XXI V. 


Years. 

Assessor’s 
valuation  of 
lots  1  to  22. 

Increase  of 
assessor’s 
valuation  of 
lots  1  to  22. 

Decrease  of 
assessor’s 
valuation  of 
lots  1  to  22. 

Per  cent, 
increase  of 
assessor’s 
valuation  of 
lots  1  to  22. 

Per  cent, 
decrease  of 
assessor’s 
valuation  of 
lot9  1  to  22. 

Per  cent, 
assessor’s 
valuation  of 
real  value  of 
lots  1  to  22. 

1882 . 

$19,700 

10.080 

21.72 

1885 . 

$9, 620 

48.83 

5.09 

1893 . 

34,780 

$24,700 

200.47 

5.84 

Increase  1882  to  1893 . 

$15,080 

76.55 

Instead  of  assessing  the  land  in  1882  at  about  the  amount  Mr. 
Palmer  paid  for  it,  the  valuation  required  by  law,  the  assessor  returned 
it  at  $19,700 — only  21.72  per  cent,  of  actual  value.  This  assessment 
valuation  was  high  as  assessment  valuations  run,  but  it  was  over 
75  per  cent,  less  than  the  law  required. 

In  1885,  instead  of  taking  any  notice  of  the  increase  of  118.52 
per  cent,  in  the  value  of  this  land,  the  assessor  actually  reduced 
the  valuation  almost  one-half —down  to  $10,080. 

In  1893,  the  land  beiog  now  occupied  with  residences,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  assessment  valuation  was  made.  But  the  total  amount 
of  assessment  valuation  of  the  land  alone,  as  shown  by  the  as¬ 
sessor’s  field  book,  was  even  then  less  than  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  ($34,780),  although  its  real  value  at  that  time  had  mounted 
to  over  a  half  million  dollars  ($595,500).  The  improvements  also 
were  greatly  under-assessed,  but  not  nearly  to  such  an  extent  as 
the  land. 


Section  III.  Discriminations. 

1.  DISCRIMINATING  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  RICH. 

A  comparison  of  the  pieces  of  choice  residence  property  tabulated 
above,  worth  from  twenty  thousand  dollars  upward,  with  the  cheap 
residence  property  tabulated  below,  worth  from  four  thousand 
dollars  downward,  tells  an  eloquent  story  of  tax  discrimination  in 
favor  of  the  rich.  Table  XXV  specifies  every  piece  of  residence 
property,  whether  improved  or  unimproved,  which  came  under 
the  investigation  of  the  Bureau  as  having  been  actually  sold  in 
1893  for  $4,000  or  less.  The  true  values  stated  in  the  table  are 
the  considerations  expressed  in  the  deeds. 
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Table  XX Y — Showing  SO  Residence  Properties ,  sold  in  the  year  1893  for  $4,000  or 
less  each ,  and  Assessor's  Valuations  for  the  year  1893,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  value. 


Location. 

Price  for 
which 
property 
was  eold 
in  1893. 

Assessor’s 

valuation 

1893. 

Per  cent, 
assessment 
of  cost. 

561-563  Dickson  at . 

$4,000 

$530 

13.25 

340-342  Iowa  st . 

4,000 

530 

13.25 

708  \V.  Chicago  av . . 

3,  500 

430 

12.29 

397-399  y.  Lincoln  st . 

2,400 

450 

18.75 

401  S.  Lincoln  st . 

1,812 

500 

27.59 

680-688  Harding  av . 

1,736 

280 

16.13 

459  W.  Randolph  et .  . 

1,700 

220 

12.94 

691-697  Ay  ere  av .  . 

1,536 

210 

13.67 

3029  Parnell  av . 

1,500 

260 

17.33 

378  Hamlin  av . 

1,500 

212 

12. 

339  Hoyne  av . 

1,500 

270 

18. 

1988-1992  W.  Fourteenth  st . 

1,374 

210 

15.28 

679-681  Ayers  av . 

1,150 

140 

12.17 

669-671  Harding  av . 

1,150 

140 

12.17 

675-677  Ayers  av . 

1,130 

140 

12.39 

669-671  Jan  Huse  av . 

1,100 

140 

12.73 

884-890  Tinkham  av . 

1,075 

140 

13.02 

521-525  Central  Park  av . 

1,050 

180 

17.14 

6412  S.  Sangamon  st . 

1,000 

360 

36. 

433  N.  Western  av . 

1,000 

180 

18. 

705-707  Ayers  av . 

992 

140 

14.11 

697-699  Jan  Hues  av .  , 

954 

140 

14.68 

681-685  Jan  Huse  av . 

942 

140 

14.86 

687-689  Jan  Hues  av . 

942 

140 

14.86 

701-705  Jan  Hues  av . 

942 

140 

14.86 

705-707  Harding  ave . 

928 

140 

15.09 

675-677  Harding  av . 

920 

140 

15.22 

679-681  Harding  av . 

910 

140 

15.38 

691-695  Harding  av . 

910 

140 

15.38 

5600  S.  Peoria  st . 

900 

160 

17.78 

704-706  Jan  Huss  av . 

892 

140 

15.69 

696-698  Harding  av . 

870 

140 

16.09 

676-678  Harding  av . 

868 

140 

16.13 

821  W.  Twelfth  et . 

850 

150 

17.65 

437  N.  Western  av . 

850 

150 

17.65 

5930  S.  Peoria  st . 

800 

140 

17.5 

6405  S.  Morgan  st . 

800 

150 

18.75 

677  Humboldt  av . . 

650 

130 

20. 

564-566  Tinkham  av . 

650 

80 

12.31 

633  Cornelia  st . 

625 

80 

12.8 

808  Crawford  av . 

610 

140 

22.95 

671  Ayers  av . 

575 

70 

12.17 

668  Harding  av . 

510 

70 

13.73 

6544-6548  Loomis  et . 

500 

80 

16 

709  Jan  Huss  st . 

500 

70 

14 

706  Harding  av . 

500 

70 

14 

675  Jan  Huss  av . 

475 

70 

14  74 

707  Jan  Huss  av . 

467 

70 

14  99 

1926  W.  Fourteenth  st . 

465 

70 

15.05 

708  Harding  av . 

465 

70 

15  05 

685  Harding  av . 

455 

70 

15.38 

687  Harding  av . 

455 

70 

15.38 

697  Harding  av . 

455 

70 

15.38 

609  Harding  av . 

455 

70 

15.38 

701  Harding  av . 

455 

70 

15  38 

6631-6633  Bishop  st . 

450 

60 

13.33 

578-582 Tinkham  av . 

450 

60 

13  33 

700  Jan  Huss  av . 

446 

70 

15  7 

698  Jan  Huss  av . 

446 

70 

15.7 

676  Jan  Huss  av . 

446 

70 

15  7 

674  Jan  Huss  av . 

446 

70 

15  7 

690  Jan  Huss  av . 

437 

70 

16  02 

688  Jan  Huss  av . 

437 

70 

16  02 

686  Jan  Huss  av . 

437 

70 

16  02 

684  Jan  Hues  av . 

437 

70 

16.02 

680  Jan  Huss  av . 

436 

70 

16  06 

700  Harding  av . 

434 

70 

16  13 

694  Harding  av . 

434 

70 

16  13 

690  Harding  av . 

434 

70 

16  13 

678  Jan  Huss  av . 

412 

70 

16  99 

535  Central  Parkav . 

400 

60 

15 

1770  W.  Chicago  av . 

400 

120 

30. 
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Table  XXV—  Concluded. 


Location. 

Price  for 
which 
property 
was  sold 
in  1893. 

Assessor’s 

valuation 

1893. 

Per  cent 
assessment 
of  cost. 

565  Central  Park  av . 

350 

60 

17.14 

6452  Loomis  st . . 

325 

40 

12.31 

6422  Loomis  st . 

325 

40 

12.31 

570  Tinkham  av . 

325 

40 

12.31 

6449  Bishop  st . 

300 

65 

21.67 

392  Hamlin  av . 

300 

40 

13.33 

385  Central  Park  av . 

250 

60 

24. 

400  Tinkham  av . 

250 

100 

40. 

Totals  (80  pieces) . 

$69,357 

$11,027 

Averages . 

$866  96 

$137  84 

15.9 

This  list  contains  every  piece  of  cheap  residence  property,  whether  improved  or  unimproved, 
contained  in  our  investigation,  that  was  actually  sold  in  1893  for  $4,000  or  less. 

Here  the  assessment  valuations,  instead  of  oscillating  about  7 
per  cent,  of  the  true  value,  as  with  the  homes  of  the  rich,  are  an 
average  of  15.9  per  cent,  of  true  value.  That  indicates  that  under 
a  tax  system  ostensibly  designed  to  tax  every  one  alike,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  value  of  his  property,  and  which  is  speciously  ad¬ 
vocated  for  its  “equality,”  the  homes  of  thrifty  workingmen  are 
taxed  twice  as  much  in  proportion  to  their  value  as  the  homes  of 
the  rich. 


2.  DISCRIMINATING  AGAINST  IMPROVEMENT. 

Table  XXYI  is  significant  of  assessment  discriminations  against  the 
improvers  of  land,  in  favor  of  men  who  hold  building  lots  idle. 
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Table  XX Y I — Comparing  actual  values  of  ninety-eight  unimproved  lots ,  with 

their  assessment  valuations  for  the  year  1893. 


Location. 

Number  of 
lots  in  E.  L. 
D.  Wickes's 
sub-div’n  of 
block  4,  19- 
39-14. 

Prices  paid 
for  lots, and 
estimate  of 
value  of 
lots  not 
sold. 

Assessor’s 

valuation, 

1893. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation, 

1893. 

Per  cent, 
assessor’s 
valuation 
of  cost. 

Per  cent. 
State 

Board’s  val- 
nation  of 
cost. 

LOTS  SOLD. 

844  to  854  W.  12th  st . 

1  to  5 . 

$24,000 

$630 

$745 

2.63 

3.10 

890  W.  12th  st . 

20 . 

4,500 

120 

142 

2.67 

3.16 

892  W.  12th  st . 

21 . 

4 '500 

120 

142 

2.67 

3.16 

894  W.  12th  st . 

22 . 

4;  500 

120 

142 

2.67 

3.16 

898  W.  12th  st . 

23 . 

4 '000 

130 

153 

3.25 

3.83 

457  to  461  Washburn  av.. 

51  and  52  .... 

4;  500 

270 

319 

6.00 

7.09 

458  Washburn  av . 

50 . 

2,000 

150 

177 

7.50 

8.85 

460  Washburn  av . 

49 . 

1,750 

120 

142 

6.86 

8.11 

462  and  464  Washburn  av 

47  and  48 . 

3,000 

240 

284 

8.00 

9.47 

463  Washburn  av 

1,750 

120 

142 

6  86 

8  11 

465  Washburn  av . 

54 . 

1,750 

120 

142 

6.86 

8.11 

466  to  470  Washburn  av. . 

45  and  46  .... 

3,' 250 

240 

284 

7.38 

8.74 

467  Washburn  av . 

55  &  E.8  ft.  56 

2,400 

160 

189 

6.67 

7,88 

469  and  471  Washburn  av 

W.16  ft.56&E. 

16  ft.  57.... 

2,  400 

160 

189 

6.67 

7.88 

473  and  475  Washburn  av 

58  &  W.8  ft.  57 

2,400 

160 

189 

6.67 

7.88 

495  Washburn  av . 

67 . 

2,000 

120 

142 

6  00 

7.10 

497  to  515  Washburn  av.. 

68  to  75 . 

15;000 

990 

1,171 

6.60 

7.81 

516  Washburn  av . 

26 . 

3,000 

150 

177 

5.00 

5.90 

438  to  442  W.  13th  st . 

82  and  83  .... 

3,' 750 

240 

284 

6.40 

7.57 

LOTS  REMAINING  UNSOLD. 

ESTIMATED. 

856  to  888  W.  12th  st . 

6  to  19  . 

*63,000 

1,680 

1,988 

2.67 

3.14 

472  to  514  Washburn  av.. 

27  to  44  . 

*33,  900 

2’ 160 

2',  556 

6.37 

7.54 

477  to  493  Washburn  av.. 

59  to  66 . 

*15,000 

960 

1,136 

6.40 

7.57 

398  to  436  W.  13th  st . 

84  to  100 . 

*11,500 

780 

922 

6.78 

8.02 

444  to  456  W.  13th  st . 

76  to  81 . 

*32, 125 

2,070 

2,272 

6.44 

7.07 

Totals . 

t98  lots . 

$245, 975 

$12, 010 

$14,029 

4.88 

5.70 

*  Estimates  based  on  price  of  lots  sold. 

f  Block  contains  100  lots;  lots  24  and  25,  sold  for  $10,000,  are  now  improved. 
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Table  XXVIa- 


Showing  the  cost  of  twenty  buildings  and  the  assessors  valuation 


of  the  same. 


Location. 

Cost  of 
buildings. 

Assessor's 
valuation 
of  build¬ 
ings,  1893. 

State 
Board's 
valuation 
of  build¬ 
ings,  1893. 

Per  cent, 
assessor’s 
valuation 
of  cost. 

Per  cent. 

State 
Board’s 
valuation 
of  cost. 

816  W.  12th  st . 

$5,500 

$600 

$708 

10.91 

12.87 

824  W.  12th  st . 

4,500 

700 

826 

15.56 

18.36 

834  and  838  W.  12th  st . 

10, 000 

2,000 

2, 360 

20. 

23.6 

840  W.  12th  st . 

6,000 

850 

1,003 

14.17 

16.67 

885  W.  12th  st . 

5,500 

770 

908 

14. 

16.51 

891  W.  12th  st . 

600 

90 

106 

15. 

17.67 

396  W.  13th  st . 

1,100 

190 

214 

17.27 

19.45 

401  W.  13th  st . 

800 

70 

82 

8.75 

10.25 

405  W.  13th  st . 

700 

90 

106 

12.86 

15.14 

409  W.  13th  st . 

800 

80 

94 

10. 

11.75 

427  W.  13th  st . 

5,000 

850 

1,003 

17. 

20. 

431  W.  13th  st . 

800 

90 

106 

11.25 

13.25 

435  W.  13th  st . 

1,000 

110 

129 

11. 

12.9 

447  W.  13th  st . 

800 

120 

142 

15. 

17.75 

525  Winchester  av . 

3,000 

350 

413 

11.67 

13.77 

527  Winchester  av . 

5,000 

480 

564 

9.6 

11.28 

531  Winchester  av . 

5, 000 

520 

612 

10.40 

12.24 

533  Winchester  av . 

6,000 

600 

708 

10. 

11.8 

535  Winchester  av . 

5.000 

640 

755 

12.8 

15.1 

524  S  Robey  st . 

3,500 

360 

424 

10.29 

12.11 

Totals  (20  buildings) . 

$70,600 

$9,  560 

$11,263 

13.54 

15.95 

Table  XXYIb — A  Recapitulation  of  Tables  XXVI  and  XXVla. 


Condition  of  property. 

Cost. 

Assessor’s 

valuation, 

1893. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation, 

1893. 

Per  cent, 
assessor’s 
valuation 
of  cost. 

Per  cent. 

State 
Board’s 
valuation 
of  cost. 

Unimproved— 98  lots . 

Improved — 20  buildings . 

Totals  and  averages . 

$245,  975 
70, 600 

$12, 010 
9,560 

$14,029 

11,263 

4.88 

13.54 

5.70 

15.95 

$316,575 

$21,570 

$25,292 

6.81 

7.99 

Table  XXYIc — Showing  growing  value  of  one  block  of  ground ,  and  assessment 

valuations  thereof  from  1853  to  1893. 


Block  4  in  N.  E.  14  Sec.  19,  T.  39,  R.  14,  purchased  Dec.  1,  1853,  for . 

Subdivided  by  E.  L.  D.  Wickes,  Nov.  26,  1890,  into  100  lots  of  24  feet  each— 

Thirty-seven  lots  sold  for . 

Sixty-three  lots  remaining  unsold,  estimated  value . . 


$2.  SOO 

100, 450 
155,525 


Total  value  of  block,  100  lots . 

Increase  in  value  since  Dec.  1,  1853  (40  years) . . . 

Per  cent,  increase  in  value  since  Dec.  1,  1853 . 

Assessor’s  valuation  for  year  1870  (entire  block) 
“  “  “  1880  “ 

“  44  “  1890  4  4 

“  “  44  1893  44 


$255,975 
253, 175 
90.42 
$6,000 
12,000 
12. 100 
12,380 
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Table  XXVId — Shotting  actual  prices  of  nineteen  building  lots  and  cost  of 
buildings  thereon ,  with  assessor's  valuation  of  ground  and  buildings  separately . 


Location. 

Cost 

of 

ground. 

Cost 

of 

building 

Total 

cost. 

Assess¬ 
or’s  valu¬ 
ation  of 
all. 

Assess¬ 

ment 

on 

ground. 

Assess¬ 

ment 

on 

building. 

Per  cent,  of 

assessment 

on  ground 

of  cost . 

Per  cent,  of 

assessment 

on  building 

of  cost. .... 

1437  Filmore  st . 

$500 

$700 

$1,200 

$100 

$40 

$60 

8. 

8.57' 

1445  “  . 

600 

4,000 

4,600 

840 

40 

800 

6.67 

20. 

1447-1449-1457Filmore 

3, 500 

11,000 

14,500 

1,270 

120 

1,150 

3.43 

10.45 

1463  Filmore  st . 

900 

1,400 

2, 300 

210 

40 

170 

4.44 

12.14 

1467  “  . 

900 

4,500 

5,400 

540 

40 

500 

4.44 

11.11 

1469  “  . 

800 

4, 50o 

5,300 

540 

40 

500 

5. 

11.11 

1477  k ‘  . 

800 

3, 500 

4,300 

440 

40 

400 

5. 

11.4® 

1497  “  . 

800 

1,900 

2,700 

440 

40 

400 

5. 

21.05 

1503  “  . 

800 

1,000 

1.800 

240 

40 

200 

5. 

20. 

1001  to  1005  Park  ave. 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

1,050 

200 

850 

4. 

17. 

1011  Park  ave . 

1,  550 

3,500 

5,050 

650 

100 

550 

6.45 

15.71 

1015  “  . 

1,250 

3,000 

4,250 

650 

100 

550 

8. 

18.33 

1016  “  . 

1,500 

7,000 

8,  500 

1,000 

100 

900 

6.67 

12.86 

1025  “  . 

1,875 

7,000 

8,875 

1,200 

100 

1,100 

5.33 

15.71 

1027  “  . 

1,500 

4,000 

5,500 

1,000 

100 

900 

6.67 

22.50 

Totals  and  avrgs  . 

$22,275 

$62,000 

$84, 275 

$10, 170 

$1, 140 

$9,030 

5.12 

14.56 

Observe  that  in  Table  XXVI  the  average  assessment  valuation 
of  the  98  unimp  roved  lots  in  the  block  is  a  little  less  than  5  per 
cent,  of  their  actual  value;  the  aggregate  selling  price  of  these 
lots,  conservatively  estimated,  is  $245,975,  while  the  total  assess¬ 
ment  valuation  is  only  $12,010.  The  State  Board  of  Equalization 
added  to  this  valuation  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value 
of  the  whole. 

Adjacent  to  this  unimproved  land  are  20  improved  lots,  de¬ 
scribed  in  Table  XXVIa.  Some  of  the  buildings  fronting  on 

/ 

Twelfth  street  are  partially  used  for  business  purposes,  but  most 
of  them  are  private  dwellings,  as  their  cost  indicates.  And  these 
are  assessed  at  much  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  their  true  value. 
By  reference  to  Table  XXYIb  it  will  be  seen  that  the  owners  of 
the  20  buildings  paid  taxes  in  1893  on  an  average  valuation  of 
15.95  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  their  buildings,  or  nearly  three 
times  as  much  proportionately  as  the  amount  levied  on  the  owners 
of  the  vacant  lots.  That  is  to  say,  the  relative  amounts  of  taxes 
paid  by  these  two  classes  of  property  owners — the  land  forestaller 
and  the  land  user — were  in  1893: 


On  a  $1,000  vacant  lot 
On  a  $1,000  house . 


$5  TO 
15  95 


Gro-s  and  unjustifiable  as  this  discrimination  is,  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  but  a  small  evil  of  the  present  tax  system.  The  great  evil 
is  in  the  law  itself,  which  does  not  discriminate  between  land, 

-L  S  7 
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which  grows  in  value  with  increase  of  population,  and  buildings, 
which,  owing  to  decay  and  the  multiplying  economies  of  produc¬ 
tion,  fall  in  value  as  time  goes  on. 

The  value  of  the  20  buildings  referred  to  in  Table  XXYIa  is 
the  cost  of  their  construction.  That  value — 870,600— began  to  de¬ 
crease  from  the  hour  when  the  structures  were  completed.  The 
decay  or  gradual  disintegration  of  buildings  is  in  obedience  to  an 
inexorable  law  of  the  universe.  Acting  with  this  is  a  law  of  in¬ 
dustrial  economy — of  labor  subdivided  and  specialized,  the  pro¬ 
ducing  power  of  which  is  tremendously  augmented  by  machinery. 
These  improved  means  for  wealth-making  cheapen  the  cost  of 
products,  among  which  are  buildings.  The  value  of  buildings, 
therefore,  is  continually  reduced  by  two  forces  -natural  decay, 
and  cheapening  of  materials  and  construction. 

Now  compare  these  obvious  characteristics  of  building  values 
with  land  values  under  similar  circumstances.  Table  XXYIc 
shows  the  history  of  the  unimproved  block  on  West  Twelfth 
street,  already  mentioned.  On  Dec.  1st,  1853,  the  100  lots  were 
sold  for  82,800  in  the  aggregate.  Forty  years  Later,  in  1893,  their 
value,  according  to  the  considerations  expressed  in  deeds  of  sales 
actually  made,  was  8255,975,  an  increase  of  9,042  per  cent.,  or  an 
average  yearly  advance  of  226  per  cent. — nearly  19  per  cent,  per 
month. 

And  yet,  so  blind  to  these  advances  were  West  Town  assessors 
between  1853  and  1893,  that  as  late  as  1870  the  assessment  valua¬ 
tion  of  this  entire  block  was  but  86,000.  In  1880  it  was  raised  to 
812,000.  After  that  it  was  not  increased  until  1890,  when  8100  was 
added.  At  this  time  the  true  value  was  bounding  upward  at  the 
rate  of  226  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  no  further  increase  of  assess¬ 
ment  was  made  until  1893,  when  a  paltry  8280  was  added. 

Not  satisfied  with  leaving  to  the  vacant  land  owner  the  immense 
advantage  that  would  accrue  to  him  even  if  the  existing  tax  sys¬ 
tem  were  enforced  to  the  letter,  the  assessor  systematically  adds  to 
that  advantage.  As  the  tables  of  this  group  demonstrate,  the  man 
who  derives  a  monopoly  profit  of  226  per  cent,  per  annum  from 
forestalling  land,  is  generously  permitted  to  escape  two-thirds  of 
his  share  of  taxation  as  compared  with  his  neighbors  on  their 
houses. 
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Workingmen  who  cherish  the  natural  desire  of  some  day  owning 
a  home,  should  study  the  present  system  of  taxation  in  the  light 
of  the  history  of  this  Chicago  block.  It  is  not  an  isolated  in¬ 
stance,  nor  is  the  operation  of  the  pernicious  principle  it  exempli¬ 
fies  confined  to  Chicago.  From  it  they  may  learn  how  our  system  of 
taxation  enables  land  speculators  to  reap  where  they  do  not  sow, 
and  to  make  home  building  not  merely  difficult  but  impossible  to 
the  great  majority  of  laborers.  The  question  of  unjust  taxation  is 
not  alone  one  of  unequal  proportionate  burdens;  it  especially  and 
deeply  touches  the  interests  of  that  great  and  increasing  army  of 
men  who,  under  a  system  which  awards  prizes  to  land  monopolists 
and  imposes  penalties  upon  land  users,  find  the  struggle  for  homes 
a  fight  against  ever  increasing  odds. 

Table  XXVId  further  illustrates  this  phase  of  the  evil.  The  lots 
and  houses  described  in  this  table  are  also  located  on  the  West 
Side,  about  five  miles  from  the  business  center  of  the  city.  The 
total  cost  of  the  buildings  is  almost  three  times  the  price  paid  for 
the  land  upon  which  they  stand;  but  the  assessment  valuation  of 
the  land  is  only  5.12  per  cent,  of  its  value,  wliilp  that  of  the  build¬ 
ings  is  14.56  per  cent,  of  their  value. 

3.  ORDER  OF  DISCRIMINATIONS. 

The  variation  between  the  percentage  of  true  value  at  which 
buildings  are  assessed,  and  that  at  which  building  sites  are  as¬ 
sessed,  appears  to  be  about  the  same  with  all  classes  of  property. 
In  the  cheaper  residence  quarters  buildings  are  assessed,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  at  about  14.56  per  cent,  of  their  value,  and  sites 
at  about  5.12  per  cent.1  In  choice  residence  quarters  buildings 
are  assessed  at  about  15.82  per  cent.,  and  sites  at  about  5.84  per 
cent.2  In  the  great  business  centres  buildings  are  assessed  at 
about  12.38  per  cent.,  and  sites  at  about  7.36  per  cent.3 

Apart  from  its  obvious  tendency  to  obstruct  improvement,  the 
custom  indicated  by  these  figures  seems  upon  the  surface  perfectly 
harmless.  If  all  are  taxed  upon  about  the  same  ratio  of  valua¬ 
tion  for  land,  and  about  the  same  ratio  of  valuation  for  buildings, 
there  may  not  at  first  glance  appear  to  be  any  discrimination  in¬ 
herent  in  the  custom.  Nor  would  there  be  if  everybody’s  land 


(1)  See  Table  XXVId. 

(2)  See  Table  XXIII. 

<3)  See  Table  XIX. 
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and  improvements  were  of  about  the  same  value,  or  if  the  proportion 
of  land  value  to  improvement  value  were  alike  in  every  case.  But 
this  is  not  so  Some  land  is  not  improved  at  all,  while  some  is 
very  poorly  improved  in  proportion  to  its  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  improvements  on  some  land  are  far  more  valuable  than 
the  land.  A  custom  of  assessment  for  taxation  like  that  above 
described  must  therefore  in  its  very  nature  discriminate  against 
the  owners  of  improved  property  according  to  the  greater  value 
of  their  improvements  relatively  to  the  value  of  their  land.  And 
this  operates  with  special  force  against  owners  of  cheaper  properties. 

For  example,  compare  the  particulars  in  Table  XIX,  as  to 
Howland  Block,  a  central  business  building,  with  those  in  Table 
XXVId,  as  to  1025  Park  Ave.,  a  cheap  residence  property: 

Cori  ip  a  i  'oi  i  ve  Va  lue. 


Property. 

Value 
of  site. 

Value 
of  building. 

Total 

value. 

Percentage 
of  value  of 
site  to  total 
value  of 
property. 

Percentage 
of  value  of 
building  to 
total  value 
of  property. 

Howland  Block . 

$700,000 

1,875 

$100,000 

7,000 

$800,000 

8,875 

87.50 

12  50 

1025  Park  Ave .  . 

21.13 

78.87 

Compava t ive  Assessmei 1 1. 


Property. 

Assessment 
of  site. 

Assessment 
of  building. 

Total  as¬ 
sessment. 

Per  cent, 
assessment 
of  site. 

Per  cent, 
assess¬ 
ment  of 
building. 

Per  cent, 
assessment 
of  total 
real  value. 

Howland  Block . 

$51, 000 
100 

$27, 000 

$78,000 

1,200 

7.29 

27.00 

9.75 

1025  Park  Ave . 

1,100 

5.33 

15.71 

13.52 

In  these  two  cases  the  percentage  of  actual  value,  as  to  both 
building  and  site,  relatively  to  actual  total  value,  is  reversed.  In 
that  of  the  business  property  the  site  represents  87.50  per  cent., 
and  the  building  only  12.50  per  cent.;  while  in  the  ca^e  of  the 
cheaper  property,  the  site  value  is  21.13  per  cent.,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  value  78.87  per  cent.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  cheap  property 
must  pay  a  higher  tax  in  proportion  to  value  than  the  other,  if 
land  be  assessed  for  taxation  at  a  lower  percentage  of  real  value 
than  buildings.  In  these  two  cases,  as  the  statement  above  of 
“Comparative  Assessment”  shows,  .the  assessment  valuation  is,  in 
proportion  to  actual  value,  lower  on  the  cheaper  property,  both  as  to 
site  and  improvement,  than  on  the  business  property;  and  yet  the  total 
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assessment  valuation  of  the  cheaper  property  is  3.77  per  cent, 
greater,  as  compared  with  total  real  value,  than  the  total  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  business  property.  Thus  the  custom  of  assessing  im¬ 
provements  at  a  higher  percentage  of  actual  value  than  sites,  tends 
to  force  a  higher  proportionate  tax  upon  cheap  properties,  even 
when  they  are  apparently  favored. 

To  illustrate  the  order  of  discrimination  let  us  refer  to  some  of 
the  preceding  tables.  From  them  it  appears  that  the  average  site 
values  of  the  old  and  new  office  buildings  in  the  business  center 
are  more  than  the  building  values,1  as  also  are  the  average  site 
values  of  choice  residence  properties  as  compared  with  the  struc¬ 
tures  upon  them,2  while  the  average  site  values  of  cheap  residence 
property  are  much  less  than  building  values  there,  the  building 
values  being  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  site  values.3  To 
tabulate,  we  have  the  following: 


Average  value 
of  ground 
to  whole  value 
of  property. 

Average  value 
of  building  to 
whole  value 
of  property. 

S. sty  office  buildings  in  center  of  business  district . 

52.18  per  cent. 

47.82  per  cent. 

Choice  residence  quarter . 

56. 5S  per  cent. 

43.42  per  cent. 

Cheap  residence  quarter . 

26.06  per  cent. 

73.94  per  cent. 

Vacant  lots . 

100.00  per  cent. 

00.00  per  cent. 

If,  now,  for  purposes  of  taxation  we  assess  sites  at,  say  5  per  cent, 
and  buildings  at  15  per  cent,  of  real  value,  it  is  clear  that  the 
owners  of  cheap  residences  will  pay  a  great  deal  higher  tax  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  their  property  than  any  other  class. 
And  this  appears  to  be  the  fact,  as  shown  by  the  final  table  of  this 
chapter,  which  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  Tables  XtX,  XXII, 
XX Y  and  XXVI. 


(1)  See  Table  XXI. 

(2)  See  Table  XX [II. 

(3)  See  Table  XXVId. 
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Table  XXYII— Recapitulation  of  Tables  XIX,  XXII,  XXV  and  XXVI. 

showing  the  actual  value  and  assessors  valuation  of  different  classes  of  real  estate 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  1893. 


Kind  of  Property. 

Number 

of 

pieces. 

Value,  1893. 

Assessor's 
valuation,  1893. 

Per  cent, 
assessor's 
value 
to  actual 
value 

Average 

value. 

Business  and  office . 

70 

.$100,503,500 

$9, 039,250 

*9.67 

$1,421,479 

Choice  residence . 

30 

4,226,000 

323,860 

7. 78 

140,869 

Unimproved . 

98 

245,975 

12, 100 

4.88 

2, 509 

Cheap  residence . 

80 

69, 357 

11,0-7 

15.90 

867 

Totals  and  averages . 

278 

$105,044,832 

$9,391,237 

9.58 

$377. 859 

*T\vo  pieces  of  ground  and  one  building  being  exempt,  are  not  included  in  computing  average 
assessment?. 


By  examining  the  percentage  column  of  this  table  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  forestalled  of  building  sites,  men  who,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  anything  themselves  in  this  connection,  profit  by  the  mere 
growth  of  the  community,  are  taxed  least  of  all  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  their  property.  The  percentage  of  taxation  which 
these  owners  of  vacant  land  pay,  relatively  to  that  paid  by  small 
home  owners,  is  less  than  as  4.88  per  cent,  is  to  15  90  per  cent.; 
and  it  is  not  half  as  much  as  is  paid  by  business  properties,  nor 
two- thirds  as  much  as  by  fine  residences. 

The  low  assessment  of  unimproved  lots  is  commonly  explained 
upon  the  theory  that  they  yield  no  income.  But  they  do  yield 
incomes,  and  large  ones.  The  fact  that  the  owner  chooses  to  allow 
his  income  to  accumulate  from  year  to  year,  by  withholding  the 
property  from  sale  instead  of  realizing  at  once,  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence.  It  would  not  be  said  of  a  savings  bank  depositor  who  al¬ 
lowed  interest  to  accumulate  with  principal,  that  his  savings 
yielded  him  no  income.  Neither  should  it  be  said  of  owners  of  val¬ 
uable  unimproved  lots,  who  hold  them  wdiile  their  value  grows. 
Even  when  they  do  not  grow  in  value  they  would  yield  incomes 
if  their  owners  used  them  or  allowed  them  to  be  used. 

Next  among  the  favored,  after  vacaut  lot  owners,  appear  to  be 
the  owners  of  luxurious  homes,  who  contribute,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  their  property,  less  than  two-thirds  as  much  as  is 
taken  from  men  of  moderate  means  wTho  are  trying  to  keep  their 
families  in  homes  of  their  own,  and  from  the  poorer  ones  who 
pay  taxes  in  the  form  of  higher  house  rent  to  landlords. 

Office  buildings  seem  to  pay  slightly  more  proportionately  than 
luxurious  homes;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  taxes  on  build- 
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ings  are  indirect,  tending  to  shift  from  first  payer  to  final  user,1 
and  that  office  buildings  are  occupied  mainly  by  tenants,  the  own¬ 
ers  of  these  properties  are  almost  if  not  quite  as  much  favored 
as  the  owners  of  vacant  lots.  That  is  to  say,  the  proportionately 
higher  tax  upon  the  buildings  are  largely  borne  by  tenants, 
and  not  by  owners  of  the  property,  the  latter  bearing  only  the 
proportionately  lower  tax  which  falls  upon  the  sites. 


(1)  See  ante,  First  Part,  ch.  II,  sec.  II,  subd.  1. 


CHAPTER  V. — CENTRALIZATION  OF  LAND 

OWNERSHIP. 


Systems  of  taxation  like  that  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  tables 
naturally  tend  to  the  establishment  of  land  monopoly.  But  great 
social  wrongs  usually  appear  in  innocent,  even  in  welcome  guise — 
the  devil  himself  having  the  credit  of  being  a  gentleman, — and 
the  monopolization  of  land  is  no  exception;  its  advances  among 
a  people  who  detest  it  are  to  be  detected  in  directions  and  under 
covers  least  likely  to  suggest  its  presence.  Because  holdings  are  not 
usually  large,  and  there  is  but  little  observable  monopolization  of 
great  areas  under  single  titles,  it  must  not  be  lightly  inferred  that 
land  monopoly  is  only  a  nightmare  of  the  past.  In  forms  less 
traditional  it  may,  under  favorable  conditions,  reappear  with 
power  no  less  destructive. 

Section  I.  The  General  Tendency. 

Nothing  could  more  thoroughly  alarm  American  sentiment  than 
a  discovery  that  American  land  was  monopolized  by  a  few  people. 
It  would  revive  traditions  of  the  darkest  period  of  feudal  times, 
when  the  masses  were  abject  dependents  of  lords  of  vast  estates* 
and  be  prophetic  of  a  repetition  here  of  the  horrors  of  landlord¬ 
ism  in  Ireland.  Merely  to  suspect  that  in  this  country  of  theo¬ 
retical  freedom  and  equality,  landlordism,  with  its  correlative 
serfdom,  was  stealing  upon  us  through  the  accretion  of  large  hold¬ 
ings,  would  be  the  signal  for  a  new  revolution.  It  is  true  that 
here  and  there,  especially  in  the  far  west,  extensive  holdings  exist 
without  exciting  any  general  public  anger;  but  they  stand  out  only 
as  curious  exceptions,  the  danger  of  which  seems  to  be  minimized 
not  only  by  their  location  in  sparsely  settled  regions,  but  by  the 
certainty  that  with  increase  of  population  many  smaller  holdings 
will  be  carved  out  of  these  great  ones.  The  prevailing  notion, 
apparently  verified  by  previous  statistical  inquiries,  is  that  in  this 
country  small  holdings  are,  and  are  to  be,  the  rule.  This  Bureau 
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in  1890  discovered  that  the  average  size  of  an  Illinois  farm  in 
1887  was  only  62  acres.1  The  United  States  Census  Bureau,  in 
the  report  for  1880,  undertook  to  show  that  farms  are  already 
small,  and  that  the  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  smaller  not  of 
larger  holdings.  Common  observation  also  offers  the  comforting 
assurance  that  most  of  our  land  is  broken  up  in  small  farms,  or 
still  smaller  building  lots,  and  that  the  same  fate  is  in  store  for 
the  few  great  possessions  to  which  pessirn  ists  dolefully  point. 
And  though  now  and  again  one  piece  may  attract  another  Rnd 
still  others,  until  many  distinct  pieces  are  held  by  a  single  owner) 
whereby  land  monopoly  may  fatten  upon  the  labor  of  the 
community  without  disclosing  its  presence  in  statistics,  these  in¬ 
stances,  like  bonanza  estates,  are  carelessly  disregarded  as  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  temporary.  Yet  a  concentration  of  private  land 
owning,  the  magnitude  and  the  danger  of  which  were  never  before 
approached  in  the  world’s  history,  is  to-day  going  on  under  our 
eyes.  Our  methods  of  taxation  stimulate  and  nourish  it. 

It  is  the  value  of  holdings,  not  merely  their  area,  that  in 
periods  of  highly  specialized  industry  like  ours,  indicates  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  land  monopoly.  The  usefulness  of  land  is  measured  by 
its  value.  Thousands  of  acres  in  sparsely  settled  regions  are  of 
little  use,  and  consequently  of  little  value,  in  comparison  with 
fractions  of  an  acre  at  labor  centres;  if  the  whole  Desert  of  Sahara 
were  monopolized  it  would  make  but  little  difference  either  to  the 
laborer  or  to  the  monopolist,  but  the  monopolization  of  a  city 
business  block  controls  enormous  unearned  incomes  to  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  monopolizers  and  the  incalculable  damage  of  the  indus¬ 
trious.  Between  Sahara  and  the  best  business  block  of  the  most 
flourishing  city  there  are  many  grades  of  utility,  which  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  corresponding  grades  of  value.  A  lot  in  the  desert 
nrght  beg  in  vain  for  a  tenant  who  would  pay  rent;  a  lot  in  the 
business  block  yields  a  fortune  in  annual  rent  to  its  owner. 
Farms  in  populous  places  are  worth  more  than  the  sandy  billows 
o1  a  desert,  and  those  on  the  edge  of  towns  still  more,  while  lots 
in  suburbs  or  smaller  towns  are  lower  in  value  than  those  in  busi¬ 
ness  centres;  and  so  the  values  range,  the  difference  in  every  case 
being  at  bottom  a  difference  of  utility,  a  difference,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  expenditure  of  labor  necessary  to  secure  under  given 
circumstances  a  given  industrial  result.  Since  this  difference  is 


(1)  Illinois  Labor  Report  for  1890,  page  257. 
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measured  by  value,  the  intensity  of  the  centralization  of  land 
ownership  must  also  be  measured  by  value. 

When  that  is  done  the  enormous  and  growing  extent  and  the 
threatening  character  of  land  monopoly  in  this  country  may  be 
quickly  perceived  and  conclusively  proved.  More  than  75  per 
cent,  in  value  of  American  land  is  said  upon  good  authority  to 
be  owned  by  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  land 
owners.1  Or,  to  put  it  in  reverse  form,  90  per  cent,  of  American 
land  owners  own  less  than  one- quarter  of  American  land.  And 
outside  of  the  top-heavy  land-owning  class,  a  large  and  increasing 
mass  of  the  population  own  no  land  at  all.  That  this  condition 
exists  approximately  in  Illinois  is  indicated  by  the  preceding 
tables.  In  this  chapter  it  is  to  be  demonstrated. 

Section  II.  An  Illustration  from  the  “South  Side’'  of  Chicago. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry  the  most  desirable  locations 
of  its  size  in  the  State  has  been  selected,  known  as  the  “South 
Side”  of  Chicago.  This  location  is  so  generally  familiar  that 
no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  by  any  one  who  wishes 
roughly  to  compare  it  with  farming  land  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  with  lots  in  other  cities,  or  with  other  locations  in  Chicago. 
It  is  the  upper  part  of  the  South  Division  and  its  boundaries  are 
the  Chicago  river  on  the  north  and  west,  Twelfth  street  on  the 
south,  and  Lake  Michigan  on  the  east.  Measuring  about  one  and 
a  quarter  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  east  to  west,  it  contains,  exclusive  of  streets,  15,307,850.2  square 
feet,  or  351.42  acres,  and  it  lies,  politically,  in  the  First  Congress¬ 
ional  District  of  Illinois,  said  to  be  the  wealthiest  in  the  United 
States.  All  the  great  Chicago  stores,  wholesale  and  retail,  the 
high  office  buildings,  and  the  great  banking  institutions  of  the 
West,  are  to  be  found  within  this  area. 

1.  PRIMARY  DETAILS  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  first  table  of  the  series  (Table  XXVIII)  details  the  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  teriitory  described  above,  giving  frontage,  area  and 
name  of  owner  of  each  holding,  alphabetically  arranged,  together 
with  the  assessment  valuations  for  1892-93-94  of  bare  land  and  of 
improvements  stated  separately.  Immediately  following  this  table 
is  Table  XXVIIIa, which  contains  tbe  same  data,  arranged  in  the 
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order  of  frontage.  Holdings  of  railroads,  public  property,  and  land 
devoted  to  religious  and  educational  uses,  are  omitted  from  these 
two  tables  and  tabulated  by  themselves  in  Tables  XXVIIIb, 
XXVIIIc  and  XXVIIId,  which  immediately  follow.  This  set  of 
tables  includes  every  holding  on  the  “South  Side.”  north  of 
Twelfth  street. 


(1)  Thomas  G.  Shearman’s  “Natural  Taxation,”  p.  180. 
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Table  XXVIII — Showing  the  List  of  Owners,  in  alphabetical  order ,  of  the  Fee 
owned  by  the  National  and  Local  Governments,  Religious  and  Educational 
and  the  number  of  Front  and  S'/uare  Feet  owned  by  each ,  and  Assessments 


[Boundary:  North,  the  Chicago  river;  south,  Twelfth 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Names  of  Owners. 

of  pieces 

of  front  feet 

of  square  feet 

owned. 

owned 

owned. 

Totals  (1,198  owners) . 

2,196 

98,904.6 

11,599, 523.7 

Able,  Jonathan,  et  al . 

1 

91 

7,143.5 

2,475 

Abraham,  Louis . 

1 

24.8 

Adams, Francis  0 . 

1 

80 

12,' 040 

17, 574 

Adams'Helen  L  ,et  al . 

2 

143 

Adams,  Anna  D . 

1 

40 

5,520 

82, 607.8 
33,061.3 
3,665.3 
26,716.1 
5,350 

Adams,  John  Quincy . 

9 

535.3 

Adams,  Adele  F . 

8 

224.5 

Adams,  Benjamin . 

1 

40.5 

Adsid,  Est.,  James  M . 

3 

176.2 

Ailaro,  Gatiano  . 

2 

50 

Albee,  Harriet,  et  al . 

1 

30 

4,335 

Alexander,  Alexander  J . 

5 

342.5 

35,191.1 

Alexander,  Samuel  L . 

1 

38.5 

3i  850 

27, 360 

Aldis,Owen  F . 

1 

160 

Alcock,  Joseph . 

1 

24 

2,400 

American  Surety  Co . 

1 

.  40 

7,200 

American  Express  Co . 

6 

448 

49,  706 

Anderson,  Chya,  Mrs . 

1 

20 

2,  100 

Anderson,  Augustus  . 

1 

22 

2,097.3 

Andrews,  Jos.  H . 

5 

127.5 

14,64u 

Andrews,  Est.,  E . 

1 

50 

5, 400 

Andrin,  George .  . 

1 

20 

1,800 

7, 930.3 

Arnheim ,  Benjamin . 

2 

75.8 

Arnold,  Est., Isaac .  . 

3 

84 

7,590 

Armour,  Geo.  A . 

2 

119 

16, 741.1 

Arade,  Heirs  of  Louis . 

4 

118.5 

11,391.8 

Armour,  Est. ,  George . 

1 

150 

29,700 

Armstrong,  Amanda  F.,et  al . 

1 

45  3 

4,114 

Armour, Alary  T . 

1 

20 

3, 895 

Armour,  J.  Ogden . 

o 

54 

9,814.5 

Atkinson,  Isabella . 

i 

20 

1,320 

Atkinson,  Frances  I  . 

i 

20 

2, 000 

Atwater, John  P . 

4 

147.8 

22, 575 

Aver  ill,  Albert  J . 

3 

205 

2", 270 

Ayer,  John  M . 

1 

72 

4,684.5 

Ayer,  Frederick . 

2 

• 

120 

15,360 

Ayers,  Enos . 

1 

60 

3,320 

Backus,  Emely . 

1 

24.5 

2,450 

Bacon,  Clara  R.  et  al . 

3 

191 

16, 943.9 

Baggott,  Edward . 

1 

20 

1,615 

Bagley,  Frederick  P . . 

2 

39.5 

4, 029 

Baier,  Agatha . 

r 

26 

3,120 

Bailey,  Anna  M . 

i 

50 

3,515.3 

Bailey,  Maria  . 

i 

49.5 

4,950 

Baker,  James  E . 

3 

170 

17,012.5 

Baker,  Mary . 

2 

74.3 

8, 755 

Balch,  F.  V.,Tr . 

3 

120 

6,600 

Baldwin,  Augustus  C . 

1 

34 

3,400 

Baldwin, Minnie  C . 

1 

20 

1,400 

Ball,  Anna . 

1 

20.5 

1 , 655  4 

Ballard  Addison . 

2 

80 

13,  734 

Barber,  Geo.  L . 

1 

23 

1,857.3 

Barker, Cordelia  E . 

1 

40 

6,840 

Barling,  Henry  A . 

6 

357 

34, 933.2 

Barnes,  Catharine . 

1 

49.8 

5,298.4 
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of  all  Realty ,  in  the  business  center  of  the  City  of  Chicago ,  except  the  Property 
Institutions ,  and  Railroads',  giving  the  name  of  each  Owner,  the  number  of  pieces 
on  the  Ground  and  Improvements  for  each  of  the  years  1892 ,  1893  and  189  U. 


street;  east,  Lake  Michigan;  west,  the  Chicago  river.] 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

.$23,381,080 

$14,289,020 

$23,546,640 

$15,107, 960 

$23, 490,310 

$14, 455,  440 

$13, 000 

$12, 000 

$13, 600 

$12,000 

$13,600 

$12, 000 

3,000 

1,000 

3,000 

1,000 

3,000 

1,000 

24, 000 

12,  000 

24,000 

12,000 

24, 000 

12,000 

13,000 

3,  400 

13,500 

3, 400 

13,500 

3, 400 

4,000 

8,000 

4,000 

8,000 

4,000 

8.000 

172,200 

86,500 

172,200 

74,500 

172,200 

64, 500 

38,600 

17,  900 

38,600 

17,  900 

38,600 

16,  900 

6, 500 

5,000 

6,  500 

5,000 

6,500 

5,  000 

48,300 

29,500 

48,  300 

24,500 

48,300 

24,500 

4,000 

1,300 

4,000 

1,500 

4,000 

1,700 

26,400 

8,000 

26,400 

8,000 

26,400 

8,000 

138,000 

141, 200 

138,000 

126,200 

138,000 

116,  200 

3, 000 

1,200 

13,000 

1,200 

3,000 

1,500 

40,800 

40,000 

40, 800 

45,000 

40,800 

45, 000 

2,200 

1,400 

2,200 

2,000 

2, 200 

1,000 

22, 000 

8,000 

22, 000 

8,000 

22,000 

8, 000 

74,500 

53,000 

74,500 

53,000 

74,  500 

53, 000 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

50 

1,100 

900 

1,100 

900 

1,100 

1,000 

40,600 

11,800 

40,  600 

11,800 

40,  600 

11,550 

5, 000 

250 

5, 000 

250 

5,000 

250 

3,700 

2,000 

3,  700 

2,000 

3,  700 

1,500 

10,  900 

6,200 

10,  900 

6,200 

10,900 

7,000 

9,800 

4,600 

9,800 

4,600 

9,  800 

4,600 

20,600 

22, 100 

20,600 

22,100 

20, 600 

22,100 

12,500 

2,050 

12,  500 

2, 050 

12, 500 

2,  900 

57,000 

45,000 

57,000 

50,000 

57,000 

50, 000 

15, 000 

5,000 

15,000 

5, 000 

15, 000 

5,  000 

4,000 

3,600 

4,000 

3,  600 

4,000 

3,600 

6,400 

2,  700 

6, 400 

2,200 

6, 400 

2,200 

2,600 

2,000 

2,600 

2,000 

2,600 

2, 000 

1,600 

400 

1,600 

400 

1,600 

400 

40,600 

25,500 

40,600 

26,500 

40,600 

26,300 

63,400 

30, 000 

63,400 

31,000 

63, 400 

26,500 

11,600 

14,000 

11,600 

14, 000 

11,600 

14,000 

100,400 

23,000 

106, 400 

47, 000 

106,400 

40,000 

6,000 

4,  000 

6,000 

4,000 

6,000 

4,000 

2, 000 

1,600 

2,000 

1,600 

2,000 

2, 500 

17,700 

8,200 

17,700 

8,200 

17,  700 

8,400 

7,200 

2,000 

7,200 

2, 000 

6,200 

1,400 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,  600 

1,600 

700 

1,600 

700 

1,600 

400 

11,000 

15,000 

500 

15, 000 

500 

7,000 

100 

7,000 

15,000 

7,000 

10, 000 

46, 900 

11, 300 

46, 900 

11,300 

46,800 

11,600 

14, 700 

13,000 

14,700 

13,000 

14,  700 

13, 000 

16,800 

60,000 

16,  800 

60, 000 

16,800 

60, 000 

3, 300 

1,300 

3,300 

1,300 

3,300 

1,300 

3, 600 

3,200 

4,000 

3,200 

4,000 

3, 200 

2, 100 

1,500 

2,100 

1,500 

2,100 

1,500 

24,700 

7,500 

O 

o 

7,500 

24,700 

5, 500 

2,800 

2,600 

2,800 

2,600 

2,800 

2,250 

17,600 

7,200 

17,  600 

7,200 

17,600 

7,500 

103,300 

63, 600 

103, 300 

60,600 

103, 300 

60,600 

1,200 

150 

1,200 

150 

1,200 

150 
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Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Barnes,  Mary  L.  et  al . 

1 

120 

19, 860 

Barnhart,  Arthur  M.  et  al . 

3 

205.8 

17,298.1 

Bartlett,  Francis . 

6 

325 

33,942.4 

Bartlett,  William  A . 

1 

25 

2,706.3 

Barton, Silas  A . 

1 

40 

6, 840 

Barton,  William  A  . 

1 

32 

1,760 

Bass,  Clara  F .  . 

7 

387.5 

48,147.9 

Bass,  Perkins . 

3 

299.8 

31, 155 

Bassett,  Jared . 

2 

93 

i,871.3 

Bassett,  Thomas . 

2 

55 

4, 045 

Bates,  Lewis . 

1 

25 

1.650 

Batter  man,  Mary . 

1 

19.8 

2,093.5 

Bauer  Est.,  Augustus . 

1 

20 

1,600 

Baum,  Johanna . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Baxter,  John  V . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Beach,  Emily  K . 

1 

26 

4,472 

Beecher,  Mary . 

2 

64 

9,938 

Beers,  Chas.  H . 

1 

22.5 

3,262.5 

Beifteld,  Fannie,  et.  al . 

1 

20 

2,560 

Bell,  James  H . 

1 

50 

6,512.5 

Benkelear,  Emma  De . 

1 

26 

3,120 

Berg,  James . 

1 

19.5 

1,174  9 

Berg,  Magdelena . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Bergman,  Est ,  Peter . 

1 

50 

5,000 

Berndt,  Julius . 

1 

25 

2,412.5 

Bevan,  John . 

1 

26.5 

1,894.8 

Biglow,  Joel . 

4 

123 

10,  357 

Biglow,  Est.,  Louise  G . 

2 

100 

12,62i) 

Bilk,  Joseph . 

3 

59.5 

7,029 

Bishop,  Henry  W.,  et.  al . 

2 

46.8 

6,371.3 

Bissell,  Ellen  D . 

1 

26.7 

4,560 

Blackstone,  Timothy  B . 

1 

80 

13,  760 

Blaine,  Anita . 

3 

144 

17, 016 

Blair,  Anna  R . 

1 

52 

7,280 

Blair.  Edward  T . 

2 

67.5 

5, 551.8 

Blair,  Henry  A . 

2 

70.5 

12, 176 

Blair,  Mary  F . 

I 

40 

6,920 

Blair,  William . 

4 

158 

27, 584 

Biatchford,  Mary  E . 

I 

62.5 

5,000 

Blayney,  J.  McCluskey,  Tr . 

1 

20 

1,610 

Blodgett,  D.  A.,  et.  al . 

5 

200.9 

32,209.3 

Bloom,  Barbit . 

1 

38 

3,800 

Boal,  Chas.  T . 

1 

28.5 

5,130 

Boardman,  Anna  K . 

1 

22  7 

4,306.7 

Boardman,  Caroline  E . 

1 

20 

3,000 

Board  of  Trade . 

1 

173.8 

41,700 

Bode,  Wm.  F . . . . 

1 

41 

2,993 

Boddie,  Malcom  M . 

2 

39.8 

4,793.5 

Boddie,  John  T . 

1 

40.5 

3, 240 

Boddie,  Nicholas  V . 

2 

63 

6,320 

Boddie,  Geo.,  et.  al . 

1 

97 

14,259 

Boldenweck,  Louis  H . 

4 

94.5 

9,596.2 

Bolter,  Andrew . 

o 

75 

6,250  1 

Borden, John . 

6 

423 

49, 674.9 

Borden,  Wm . . 

9 

453.5 

52,656.3 

Borland.  Harriet  B . 

1 

90 

8,595 

Boston  Ground  Rent,  Trs . . . 

1 

80.9 

15,393.2 

Bostwick,  John  M . 

1 

40.8 

4,095.4 

Boteford,  Bennett  B . 

3 

108.3 

14,056 

Botsford,  Henry . . . . . 

o 

139 

18,  044 
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Table  XXVIII—  Continued 


Assessments 
roii  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments 

$23, 400 

$  3,400 

$25,000 

$23,400 

$25, 000 

35,200 

$16,000 

35, 200 

16, 000 

35,290 

16,  000 

134,  800 

111,500 

140,800 

193,  5U0 

140,800 

197, 000 

3,800 

2,000 

3,800 

2, 001) 

3,800 

2,000 

8,800 

7,000 

'  8,  800 

7,000 

8,800 

7,000 

4,500 

1,800 

4,500 

1,000 

4,  500 

1,000 

72,400 

32,500 

72,  400 

36,500 

72, 400 

24,700 

71, 100 

21,000 

75,500 

21,000 

75,500 

8, 500 

39,200 

16,000 

39,  200 

16, 000 

39,200 

16,000 

9,500 

4,400 

9,500 

4,400 

9,500 

4,400 

3, 200 

1,200 

3,200 

1,200 

3,200 

1,500 

800 

100 

800 

200 

800 

200 

2,500 

1,600 

2, 500 

1,600 

2,  500 

1,600 

2, 100 

1,400 

2,11)0 

1,400 

2,100 

1,400 

2,300 

1,200 

2,  300 

1,200 

2, 300 

1,200 

11,400 

2,000 

11,400 

2,000 

11,400 

8,900 

5,400 

8,900 

5,400 

8,900 

6, 0C0 

11,300 

600 

11,300 

600 

11,300 

1,009 

13,200 

4,000 

13,200 

4,000 

13,200 

4,000 

7,000 

4,000 

7,000 

4, 000 

7,000 

4,000 

1,600 

600 

1,600 

600 

1,600 

100 

1,600 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,750 

200 

1,750 

200 

1,750 

200 

9, 000 

6,000 

9, 000 

6,000 

9, 000 

6,000 

1,100 

1,000 

1, 10J 

1,000 

1,100 

1,500 

3,700 

2,000 

3,700 

2,000 

3, 700 

2,000 

28,400 

12,5U0 

28,400 

12,500 

28, 400 

12,  600 

29,200 

11,000 

29,200 

11,000 

29,200 

11,000 

6,200 

4,700 

6,200 

4,700 

6,200 

4,700 

19,900 

at 

o 

o 

20,500 

7,500 

20,  500 

8, 0C0 

11,100 

3,200 

11,700 

3,200 

11,700 

3,200 

16, 000 

2,700 

16,000 

2,700 

16,000 

3, 000 

23,700 

20, 600 

23, 700 

2o, 600 

23,700 

20, 600 

10,  400 

9,000 

10, 400 

9,009 

10,400 

10,000 

8, 800 

7,000 

8, 800 

7, 000 

8,  800 

7, 000 

10,600 

4,  600 

10,600 

4,600 

10,600 

4,400 

8,000 

2,500 

8,000 

2,500 

8,000 

2,500 

39,  900 

24,  200 

39,  900 

24,200 

39,900 

24, 700 

12,500 

10,000 

12,000 

7,000 

12,  000 

8,000 

3, 600 

1,000 

3,  600 

1,000 

3,600 

1,000 

71,100 

40,500 

71,100 

40,500 

71,100 

40,500 

22,800 

4,000 

22,800 

6, 000 

22,800 

6,000 

3,  7‘j0 

800 

3,700 

3,500 

3,  7u0 

3,500 

8,100 

4,000 

8, 100 

4,000 

8,100 

4,000 

4,400 

3,000 

4,400 

3,000 

4,400 

3,000 

119,  300 

200,000 

166, 800 

250,000 

150, 000 

180,000 

2,  6<  >0 

2,000 

2,600 

2,000 

2,600 

2,000 

11,500 

4,000 

11,500 

4,000 

11,500 

3,000 

22,300 

6,000 

22,  300 

6,000 

22,  300 

4,000 

10,500 

12, 000 

10,500 

11,000 

10, 500 

8,000 

26,300 

30, 000 

26,  300 

25,000 

26,  300 

15,  000 

21, 100 

5,750 

21,100 

5,750 

21,100 

4, 750 

9,000 

1,900 

10,750 

1,900 

10,  750 

1,900 

154, 600 

94, 500 

155,000 

98,500 

155,  000 

96,500 

129, 700 

81,300 

129,700 

81, 300 

129,  700 

81,600 

24,500 

18,000 

24,500 

18,000 

24,500 

18,000 

24, 000 

35, 000 

24,000 

33,000 

24,000 

25,000 

6, 700 

5,500 

6,  700 

5,500 

6,700 

5,500 

27,100 

17,600 

27, 100 

17,600 

27, 100 

13,600 

■38,600 

27,000 

38,600 

26,000 

38,600 

25,600 
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Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

N  umber 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Bouvgne,Chas.  W . 

1 

T5 

7,450 

Bovetr, J  ane  N . 

1 

24.5 

2,450 

Bowen,  Louise  H . 

1 

80.5 

1 1 , 853 . 6 

Boycj,  viary  Jane . 

1 

20.7 

1 , 866 . 9 

Boyce,  Leonard,  et  al . 

2 

185 

14.395 

Boy  in  gton,  Sarah  A . 

1 

20 

2,100 

Bradley,  Frank  A.,  et  al . 

4 

130.5 

10,828.1 

Bradshaw  &  Wait . 

5 

130 

15,337.7 

Brainard,  Edward . 

2 

70.2 

6,492.2 

Brand,  Edwin  L . 

6 

183.5 

18,468.8 

Brega, Jane . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Bremer,  Peter . 

1 

19.8 

2,103.4 

Bretano,  Est.  Carolina  . 

1 

16.7 

1,147.4 

Brewster,  Josephine .  . 

1 

100 

7, 1:33.3 

Brooks  Estate . 

12 

1,067 

107,385.3 

Bross,  Est.,  Wm . 

Brown, Stephen  F . 

1 

80.5 

8,1:30.5 

1 

20 

1,800 

Brown,  Susan  L . 

Brunjes,  Mary  J . 

o 

<** 

97.5 

10,  425 

i 

20 

1,100 

Bryan,  Thomas  B . 

i 

21.8 

1,4:35.5 

Bryan  Bros.  ,Trs . 

i 

189 

13,797 

Bryant,  Matilda  M  . 

i 

46. 5 

4,650 

Bucklen, Herbert  E . 

o 

110 

19, 590 

Buckley,  William . 

I 

20 

2,000 

Buehl.Carl .  . 

3 

127 

8,535 

Bullock, Geo.  S . 

4 

113.8 

9,832.5 

Bullock,  Joseph  C . 

1 

25 

2,500  ♦ 

Burch,  Eliza  F . 

1 

53 

9,063 

Burch, Isaac  H . 

1 

169 

19,308.3 

Burke,  Michael . 

1 

80 

14,400 

Burkhardt,  Heirs  of  John . 

1 

19.3 

2,093.5 

Burley,  Augustus  H . 

o 

IS< 

45.1 

2, 578.8 

Burton,  Anna  W.  . 

1 

26 

4,472 

Burton,  LeGrand  S . 

4 

427.5 

39,193.6 

Bu6h,  Est.,  Maria . 

o 

40.1 

3,220.3 

Butler,  Edward  B . 

i 

105 

10. 972.5 

Butler,  Julia . 

i 

45 

8,910 

Butterfield,  Sarah . 

i 

24 

3,360 

Butts,  Julia  I . 

i 

50 

9,500 

Caldwell,  Ann . 

i 

25 

2,500 

Camp, Florence  A . 

i 

25 

3,024 

Campbell,  Est.,  James . 

o 

sw 

109.5 

15,237 

Carpenter,  Geo.  B.,et  al . 

1 

SO 

4,400 

Carter,  Henry  E.,Guar . 

1 

140 

14.980 

Caruthers,  Kate  S . 

3 

100 

11,025 

Carter,  W.  H . 

1 

55.5 

2. 220 

Casey,  Catherine . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Casey,  Edward . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Casey,  Jas.  J . 

1 

66.8 

4,747.6 

Casey,  Mary . 

1 

20 

3,  600 

Casey,  Thos . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Cavan agh,  Patrick . 

1 

26.7 

4,560 

Cavacevich,  Est  ,  Peter . 

1 

19.8 

1,975 

Celia,  John  G . 

o 

40 

4,000 

Central  Music  Hall  Co . 

i 

124 

18,  662 

Chalmers,  Thos . 

2 

90 

10,750 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Vault  Co . 

2 

123 

22,271  3 

Chapin,  H.  A.  and  C.  A . 

8 

427.2 

70,621 

Chapman,  Geo.  C . 

1 

40.5 

7,290 

Chapman,  Jas.  L . 

1 

39.5 

7,110 
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Table  XXVIII— Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 

FOR  THE  Y"eAR  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$24, 525 

$26, 250 

(  $24,525 

$26, 250 

$24,525 

$26, 250 

2,700 

2,  000 

2,700 

2,000 

2,700 

2, 000 

17,500 

10, 000 

17, 500 

10, 000 

1  ,500 

10,000 

12,000 

12,000 

15,000 

12,000 

10,000 

34,500 

16,000 

34,500 

12,500 

34, 500 

8,000 

2,700 

100 

2,  700 

160 

2,700 

100 

25,200 

3,600 

25,200 

6, 400 

25, 200 

6, 400 

10,000 

10,500 

10,000 

10,500 

10,000 

12, 000 

16,  400 

6, 500 

16,400 

6,  500 

16,400 

6,500 

37,700 

9,200 

37,700 

10, 200 

37,  700 

6,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

560 

150 

560 

150 

560 

150 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,400 

1,800 

1,400 

14,  000 

11,000 

14,0t'0 

8,000 

14,000 

4,000 

372,200 

438,000 

372, 200 

491,  300 

368, 900 

510,500 

14,000 

10,000 

14,000 

10,000 

14,000 

10,000 

3,700 

2,000 

3, 700 

2,000 

3,  700 

2,000 

34,250 

30, 000 

34, 250 

22,500 

34,250 

15, 000 

2. 800 

1,000 

2,800 

1, 000 

2,800 

1,000 

2,900 

400 

2,  900 

900 

2,900 

500 

61,000 

30, 000 

61,000 

25, 000 

61,000 

25,  000 

23,300 

23,300 

20,000 

23,300 

25,000 

19,900 

17,000 

19,  900 

17, 000 

19,900 

17, 000 

1,400 

900 

1,400 

900 

1,400 

900 

5,  700 

8,100 

5,700 

8, 100 

5,700 

8,100 

7,600 

800 

7,850 

700 

7,850 

5,600 

2,r,00 

1,500 

2,500 

1,500 

2,  500 

1,500 

8,  500 

3,  500 

8,500 

3,  500 

8,500 

3,500 

24, 000 

13, 000 

24,  000 

13,  000 

24, 000 

15,000 

35,200 

14,  400 

35,200 

14,400 

35,200 

3,  800 

800 

200 

800 

200 

800 

150 

4,700 

3,000 

5, 000 

3,000 

5,000 

3,000 

5,200 

3, 000 

5,200 

3, 000 

5,200 

3,000 

■69,500 

28,  700 

69,500 

28,  700 

69,500 

28,700 

12,000 

3, 400 

12,000 

3, 400 

12,000 

9  1 

3,400 

13, 000 

10,000 

13,  000 

8,000 

13,000 

9,000 

14.  800 

10,000 

14,800 

10,000 

14,800 

10,000 

4,000 

2,800 

4,  000 

3, 000 

4,000 

3,000 

18, 000 

17,000 

18,000 

17, 000 

18,000 

17, 000 

3,300 

1,400 

3,  300 

1,400 

3,300 

1,750 

3,500 

1,200 

3,  500 

1,200 

3,  500 

1,200 

50,200 

18, 000 

50,200 

18, 000 

49,200 

6,(00 

12,800 

7,  000 

12, 800 

7,000 

12,800 

5,500 

8,300 

240 

8,300 

340 

8,320 

'340 

27,400 

11,600 

27,400 

11,600 

27,400 

7, 800 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

3, 000 

50 

3,000 

50 

3, 000 

50 

3, 000 

50 

3, 000 

50 

3,000 

50 

10,  000 

2,000 

10,000 

2,000 

10,000 

2, 000 

3,000 

50 

3,000 

50 

3,000 

50 

3,000 

50 

3, 000 

50 

3,000 

50 

11,100 

3,200 

11,700 

3,200 

11,700 

3,200 

5,500 

2,000 

5, 500 

2,000 

5, 500 

2, 000 

2,800 

800 

2,800 

800 

2,  800 

900 

104, 000 

50,000 

104,000 

50.000 

104, 000 

50,000 

22, 500 

25,800 

23. 200 

25,800 

23,200 

25,  800 

110,500 

110,000 

110,500 

117, 000 

110,500 

100,000 

36,700 

8,800 

37,500 

9, 800 

37,500 

10,300 

10,000 

5,  500 

10,000 

5,500 

10,000 

5,500 

10,000 

5,500 

10,000 

5,500 

10,000 

5,50) 

-8  L.  S. 
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Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Cheerer,  Anna  D . . . 

1 

200.8 

39,648.1 

Chenney,  Grace  M . 

1 

25 

2,393.8 

Chicago  Club . 

1 

80 

13,  720 

Chicago  Real  Estate  Trs . 

5 

330.1 

34,685.3 

Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Co . 

1 

60 

10,950 

Chicago  Telephone  Co . 

o 

150.5 

15,195 

Child,  Mary  A . 

i 

20.1 

1.625.1 

Churchill,  Lucy . 

i 

25 

2,875 

Church,  Nellie  E . 

i 

34 

3,  400 

Church,  Rebecca . 

3 

94 

15,870 

Clancey,  Patrick . 

1 

20 

2, 140 

Clapp,  Jas.  L . 

2 

87.5 

5,326 

Clare,  James . . . 

3 

100 

7,908.3 

Clark,  Clinton  C . 

3 

96.1 

10,821.3 

Clark,  Jr., Clinton  C . 

2 

70.2 

10,965 

C lark,  Frederick  W . 

1 

50 

7,375 

Clark, Hetty  H . 

2 

140 

22,580 

Clark  E*t.,  John  V . 

2 

55.8 

5,781 . 3 

Clark, M.  F.  and  H.,  Trs . 

1 

25.8 

1,808.9 

Clark,  Stewart . 

1 

56 

4,480 

Clarkes, Heirs  of  Rebecca . 

1 

26.8 

3,945.6 

Clement,  Stephen . 

2 

72 

7, 632 

Clifford,  Martin . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Clifford,  Richard  W . 

1 

24 

1,800 

Clough,  John  H . 

1 

40 

5,520 

Cobb,  Silas  B . 

3 

243 

22, 950. & 

Coburn,  Lewis  L., . 

5 

222.3 

21,151.7 

Cody,  Est.,  Edward . 

1 

73 

3, 650 

Cody,  James . 

I 

25 

2,662.5 

Cody,  Kate . 

20 

1,590 

Cole,  Est.,  Samuel . 

o 

51.1 

2,681.4 

Cole,  Wm.  W . 

I 

87.5 

13,387.5 

Colvin,  Wm.  H . 

4 

150.5 

10,9:35  & 

Columbia  Safe  Deposit  Co . 

1 

100 

9,000 

Comstock,  W.  C . 

o 

M 

119 

20, 269 

Cook,  Alex . 

1 

25 

1, 650 

Cook,  Geo.  B . 

3 

151 

13, 770 

Cook,  Jennie  W.,et  al . 

1 

40 

3,840 

Cook,  Mrs.  M.  L . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Cooper,  Lydia  E . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Conway,  Annie . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Copeland,  Howard . 

O 

61.8 

6.  754.5 

Corbridge,  Eliza . . 

2 

108 

13,779 

Corneaif,  David  E . 

o 

116.7 

14,608.3 

Cornell, Elizabeth  G . 

1 

40 

6,  SS0 

Corrigan,  Keefe  &  Clifford . 

o 

73 

7,500 

Corrigan,  Mary . . 

1 

60 

6,300 

Cor  rigan,  J  ohanna . 

1 

40 

3, 520 

Corwith,Est.,  Henry . 

1 

25 

3, 200 

Corwith, Charles  R.  et.  al . 

1 

99 

25.938 

Corwith,  John  W . 

1 

2S.2 

4,788.4 

Cosmopolitan  Safe  Deposit  Co . 

1 

49.7 

5,227.4 

Cottle,  Fannie  M . 

1 

117 

12,402 

Couch,  Est.,  Ira . 

o 

241 

40,965 

Coudrv,  George  W . 

1 

25 

1,250 

Cougle,  Irwin  B.  et  al . 

1 

47.8 

8,165.3 

Counselman,  Jennie  E . 

1 

56 

3,360 

Cowles,  Est.,  Alfred . 

2 

70 

8, 165 

Crary,  Hattie  E . 

I 

30 

3,000 

Crawford,  Andrew . 

i 

25 

2,  662.5 
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Table  XXVIII— Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892, 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  tue  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$40, 000 

$35,000 

$40, 000 

$35,000 

$40, 000 

$35, 000 

1,200 

100 

1,200 

200 

1,200 

200 

32, 000 

10,000 

32,000 

15, 000 

32,000 

15,000 

161,700 

141,300 

161,700 

139,300 

161, 700 

138,800 

33,000 

125,000 

33,000 

125,000 

33,000 

125,000 

l',000 

18,950 

18,100 

18,500 

18,900 

18,500 

2,  400 

2,000 

2,400 

2,000 

2,  400 

2,000 

1,800 

500 

1,800 

500 

1,800 

500 

3,  300 

1,300 

3.300 

1,300 

3,300 

1,300 

25,000 

8,200 

25,000 

8,200 

25,000 

8,200 

1,100 

20 

1,100 

20 

1,100 

20 

7,  600 

2, 500 

7,600 

10,200 

7,600 

11,000 

10,250 

600 

10, 250 

600 

10,250 

650 

14,000 

6,100 

14, 000 

6,100 

14,000 

6,100 

13,  yoo 

8,800 

13,900 

8,000 

13, 800 

8,500 

10, 000 

10,000 

' 10,000 

18,600 

8,400 

18,600 

8, 400 

18,' 600 

8,500 

6,700 

3, 500 

6,700 

3,200 

6, 700 

3,200 

2,700 

2, 500 

2,700 

2,500 

2,700 

2,  500 

5,800 

2, 400 

5,  900 

2,  400 

5,900 

2,  500 

20, 000 

8, 000 

20,100 

8,000 

20,100 

8,000 

7,200 

6, 000 

7,200 

6,000 

7,  200 

6,000 

2,800 

1,600 

2, 800 

1,400 

2,800 

1,400 

900 

1,600 

1,000 

1,300 

1,000 

1,300 

4,000 

6, 400 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,  000 

69,500 

28,500 

70,400 

28,500 

70, 400 

28,500 

32,400 

5,000 

33,150 

5, 300 

33,100 

5,600 

2,100 

150 

2,100 

150 

2,100 

150 

600 

100 

600 

100 

600 

100 

500 

50 

500 

50 

500 

50 

4,000 

2,600 

4,000 

2,600 

4,000 

2,  600' 

30, 000 

1,000 

33,000 

50,000 

33,000 

50,000 

23,700 

13, 100 

24,600 

13, 500 

24,600 

14,000 

90,000 

90,000 

100,000 

90, 000 

100, 000 

35,000 

16,000 

35,  000 

16,000 

35,000 

16,000 

3,200 

1,600 

3,200 

1,600 

3,200 

2,000 

20,  800 

8,400 

20, 800 

8,300 

20,800 

8,250 

5,000 

5,400 

5,600 

5,  400 

5,600 

5,  400 

6, 800 

900 

6,800 

900 

6,  800 

900 

3,300 

1,000 

3,300 

1,000 

3,300 

1,000 

1,800 

1,700 

1,800 

1,700 

1,800 

1,750 

6,980 

1,840 

7, 780 

1,200 

7,780 

10,200 

25,920 

5,060 

29,120 

2,  500 

29, 120 

38,500 

17, 700 

500 

17,700 

8,500 

17,700 

8,  700 

17, 600 

8,000 

17, 600 

8,0C0 

17,600 

8, 000 

7, 600 

5,700 

7,600 

5,200 

7, 600 

5, 200 

9,200 

8, 300 

9,200 

8, 300 

9,200 

8, 300 

9,400 

1,000 

9, 400 

1  000 

9, 400 

4;  000 

16,500 

5,000 

16,  500 

5,000 

16,500 

5,000 

24,700 

21,000 

24,700 

21,000 

24,700 

8^000 

5,600 

5,  600 

5,600 

5,600 

5,  600 

5,600 

19,800 

18,000 

19,  800 

18, 000 

19,800 

20,000 

4,110 

3,600 

4,110 

3,  600 

4,110 

3,600 

100,000 

107,000 

100,000 

107, 000 

100,000 

97, 000 

700 

200 

700 

200 

700 

200 

5,700 

15,000 

5, 700 

15,000 

5,700 

15, 000 

25,000 

20,000 

25,000 

15, 000 

25, 000 

15, 000 

9, 800 

4,400 

9,800 

4,400 

9,  800 

4,  400 

3,000 

700 

3,000 

700 

3,000 

800 

700 

100 

700 

100 

700 

100 
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Table  XXVIII — Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Crede,  Charles . 

1 

47.5 

4,750 

C  renter,  Est ,  Anton . 

2 

44.5 

4,739.3 

Croger,  Anna  C . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Crooker,  Catharine  D . 

1 

25 

2, 875 

Crowe,  Martin . 

1 

20 

2,180 

Crowe,  James . 

1 

20 

1,875 

Crozier,  Lewis  J.  &  Bro . 

6 

400 

52,718 

Cummings, Columbus  R . 

1 

80 

13, 740 

Cummings,  Edmund  A . 

1 

24.5 

2,450 

■Cure,  Est.,  Barbara . 

1 

40.2 

4,045.1 

■Curtis, J.  Lafayette . 

2 

65 

5,  647.5 

Curtis,  Lester . 

2 

40 

6,580 

Daggett,  Sarah  E . 

1 

65 

11,115 

Daniels,  Mrs.  A.  A . 

1 

25 

1,650 

Davis, Harriet  W . 

1 

24.5 

2,  597 

DeCoster,  Cvrus  C.  et.  al . . . 

6 

187.5 

12,911.3 

DeKoven,  John . 

4 

296 

27.242 

Denegre,  Bertha . . . 

2 

106.8 

17,286.3 

Denning,  William . 

1 

80 

4,400 

Denver,  Wm.,  Guar . . 

1 

24 

2,400 

DeStefans.  Emelio . 

1 

24.5 

2,646 

Dethloff,  Wilhelmina . 

1 

19.8 

2, 103.4 

Devorman,  Solomon . 

1 

28 

2,940 

DeWolf,  Calvin . 

1 

50 

8,250 

DeWolf,  Francis . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Dexter, Est.  Wirt . 

1 

70 

11,550 

DeZeng,  Richard  L  . 

1 

190.5 

32.  766 

Dickey,  Est.  Hugh  T . 

5 

200 

25,450.6 

Dickson,  Chas.  P . 

1 

24 

3, 360 

Dimmick,Otis  J . 

2 

90 

7, 520 

Dingman,Jas.  B . 

1 

25 

1,650 

Dinsley,  Edward  et.  al . 

1 

25 

2.500 

Ditters,  Mary . . . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Dixon,  Arthur .  . . . 

2 

150 

15,000 

Doane,John  W . 

1 

169 

23, 322 

Dodd,  Elizabeth . 

1 

24.5 

3,920 

Doerr,  Christiana . 

1 

20 

1,280 

Doggett,  Eugenia  S .  . 

•2 

160 

27,360 

Donohue  &  Hennebery . 

1 

100 

7,133.3 

Dore,John  C . 

2 

49 

6, 460 

Drake,  John  B . 

2 

162.5 

19,525 

Drummond,  John  M . 

3 

SI. 5 

8,  543.3 

Duck,  Clara  G . 

1 

25 

4, 125 

Duflin,  Daniel . 

1 

25 

2,875 

Duffy,  Daniel . 

1 

20 

2,140 

Dunham,  Est.  John  H . 

6 

23S.5 

22,719.3 

Dupee,Chas.  F . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Rupee,  Est.  John  et.  al . 

1 

20.1 

1,821.3 

DuPont,  Henry . 

1 

40 

6,000 

Durand,  Henry  C . 

3 

141.5 

15, 700 

Durand,  John  M . 

9 

80 

8,085 

Dwen,Jas.  G  . 

1 

40 

4, 000 

Dwight,  John  H.  et.  al . 

SO 

12,000 

Dyer,  Elizabeth  S . 

1 

48 

5,3*6 

Earl,  Jos.  B . 

8 

105.1 

10, S26 

Eckhart,  Bernard  A.  et.  al . 

3 

160 

26,5S6 

Edwards,  Ann  E . 

1 

25.1 

2,638 

Edwards,  Minnie  P .  .... 

1 

25 

3,125 

Egan, Mary  J . 

1 

0*1  K 
•  u 

1,800 

Egan,  Wm.  J . . . 

1 

20.2 

1,  Si4 
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Table  XXVIII— Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894, 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$3,200 

$3,200 

$3,200 

$3,200 

$3,200 

$3,300 

1,160 

200 

1,160 

200 

1,160 

200 

3, 200 

100 

3,200 

1U0 

3,200 

100 

1,800 

200 

1,800 

200 

1,800 

200 

1,000 

120 

1,000 

120 

1,000 

120 

2,600 

2,600 

2,600 

2,600 

2,600 

2,  600 

203, 300 

88, 000 

205, 700 

90,000 

205,700 

119,600 

45,600 

30,000 

45,600 

30,000 

45, 600 

30, 000 

1,800 

600 

1,800 

600 

1,800 

300 

14,000 

10,000 

14,000 

10,000 

14,000 

10,000 

6,500 

3,400 

6,500 

3. 400 

6, 500 

4,000 

8,000 

4,200 

8,000 

4,200 

8,000 

4,200 

14,300 

800 

14,300 

800 

14,  300 

800 

3,200 

400 

3,200 

400 

3,  200 

700 

3,600 

5,000 

3,600 

5,000 

3,600 

5, 000 

25,200 

6,900 

25,300 

6,900 

25, 600 

7,000 

73,700 

24,800 

73,  700 

24,800 

73,700 

25,800 

18, 400 

15,000 

18,400 

14,000 

18, 400 

15,000 

12,000 

4,000 

12,000 

4,000 

12,000 

4,000 

2,900 

300 

2,900 

300 

2,900 

300 

2,500 

560 

1,600 

2,500 

560 

1,600 

2,500 

560 

1,600 

1,000 

90 

1,000 

50 

1,000 

50 

20,000 

33, 300 

20, 00 J 

33,300 

20, 000 

33,300 

4,800 

1,600 

4,800 

1,600 

4, 800 

1,600 

15,400 

28,000 

15,400 

28,000 

15,400 

28,000 

14, 500 

1,200 

14,500 

77,200 

1,200 

14, 500 

77,100 

38,600 

38,600 

77,200 

38,600 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

6,000 

3,000 

6,000 

3,000 

6,000 

2,500 

5,000 

2,000 

5,000 

2,060 

5,000 

2,000 

3,000 

1,  500 

3,000 

1,500 

3,000 

1,500 

1,400 

900 

1,400 

1,000 

1,400 

1,000 

11,000 

1,100 

11,000 

1,100 

11,000 

1,050 

31,000 

15,000 

31,000 

15,000 

31,000 

15,000 

3,  900 

500 

3,900 

500 

3,900 

500 

2, 900 

800 

2,900 

800 

2,900 

800 

34, 000 

17,000 

34,000 

52,000 

34,000 

22,000 

14,000 

11,000 

14,000 

8,000 

14,000 

4,  0(0 

10, 000 

3,500 

10, 000 

4,000 

10,000 

3,500 

63, 400 

45,000 

63, 400 

45,000 

63,400 

45,000 

24,200 

5,500 

1,800 

1,100 

10,800 

24, 200 
5,500 

10,800 

24,200 

5,500 

1,800 

10,200 

400 

1, 800 

400 

400 

20 

1,100 

100 

1,000 

20 

41,600 

11,800 

41,600 

12,600 

41,600 

12,600 

3,000 

1,800 

3,000 

1,800 

3,  000 

1,800 

3,  700 

2,  500 

4, 000 

2,500 

4,  000 

1,500 

8,000 

3, 600 

8,000 

3,600 

8,000 

3,600 

27,500 

14, 500 

27,500 

14,500 

27,500 

14,500 

17, 800 

13,800 

17,800 

13,  800 

17,800 

13,800 

10,000 

4, 000 

10,000 

4,000 

10,000 

4,000 

28.800 

18,000 

28,800 

20,000 

28.800 

20,000 

14,400 

5,000 

14,400 

5,000 

14,400 

5,000 

13, 500 

2,050 

13,600 

2,050 

13,600 

2, 250 

20,000 

9,000 

20, 000 

9, 000 

20,000 

9,000 

1,500 

250 

1,500 

250 

1,500 

200 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

4,000 

400 

4,500 

400 

4,500 

400 

3,500 

4,000 

500 

4,000 

500 
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Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Einbecker,  George . 

1 

25 

2,662 

Einstein,  Regina . 

1 

24.8 

2,475 

Eisenberg,  Morris  G . 

2 

75 

8, 625 

EllswortK,  Jas.  W.  et.  al . 

1 

76 

5, 016 

Ely,  Carolina  S . 

O 

53 

6,134 

Ely, Francis  E . 

1  • 

46 

7,912 

Ely, J.  Styles . 

2 

180 

17,125 

Ely,  8.  S.  &  \Y.  II . 

1 

20 

2,100 

Erickson ,  George . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Espert,  Mary . 

X 

40.2 

3,220 

Espert,  Michael . 

1 

67 

2.680 

Evans,  Barbara  A . 

1 

18.8 

1,932 

Equitable  Trust  Co.,  Trs . 

25 

943.8 

122,  224 

Faber,  Mary . 

1 

19.8 

2,093.5 

Fabian,  Emily  S . 

1 

25 

2, 062.5 

Fagan,  Patrick  S . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Falker,  Henry  et.  al . 

1 

53.5 

4,280 

Fargo,  Charles . 

1 

32 

2,640 

Farlin,  Amanda  et.  al . 

4 

160.5 

18, 470 

Farnsworth, John  F . 

2 

41 

3,310 

Farrar,  Est.  Arthur . 

1 

49.5 

4,950 

Farrell,  Eliza . 

1 

23 

2,415 

Farwell,  Frank  C . 

1 

80 

8,000 

Farwell,  Hannah  D  . 

1 

40 

7, 920 

Farwell,  John  V.,Jr . 

2 

74 

6, 672.5 

Farwell,  John  V.  &  C.  B . 

5 

678 

136, 947.3 

Fay,  Albert  R . 

1 

35 

2,310 

Fay,  Samuel  ID . . . 

1 

25 

1,650 

Fidelity  Safety  and  Trust  Co . 

1 

60 

5,877.5 

Field,  Est.  Henry . 

3 

132.3 

16,442 

Field,  Joseph  N . 

1 

45.2 

8,597 

Field,  Marshall . 

18 

1,915.8 

276,870.8 

Fields,  V ina. . . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Fisher,  Archib  ild  J.  et.  al . 

2 

66 

10,923 

Fisher,  Frederick . 

3 

151 

24, 192 

Fisher,  Est.  Henry . 

1 

19.8 

2,014.5 

Fisher,  Lucius  G . 

3 

250 

22,  892 

Fitch,  Eliza  J.  et.  al . 

1 

38 

3,040 

Fitts,  Leverett  E . 

2 

82 

6,775 

Fitzgerald,  Wm . 

1 

17 

1,700 

Fleming,  Wm.  et.  al . 

1 

40 

5, 620 

Flemming,  Patrick  H . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Flint,  Adele  E . 

1 

40,1 

4,333.5 

Flint,  Edward  E . 

1 

40.6 

4,401 

Flint,  Frederick  W . 

1 

39.8 

4,293 

Flint,  Helena . 

1 

40.5 

4,374 

Flint,  Est.  Trustees . 

1 

40.5 

4,374 

Flentge,  Lizzie,  Exr . 

1 

20 

1,400 

Folansbee,  Sal  lie  M . 

o 

64 

6,840 

Forman, Henry  G.  et.  al . . 

1 

60 

6,000 

Foster, Kate  S . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Foster,  Nancy  S . 

3 

80.2 

13,845 

Foster,  Nathaniel  C . 

1 

30 

5,400 

Foster,  Rosa . 

1 

16.7 

1,595 

Foster,  Samuel  B . 

1 

40 

7,220 

Fourney,  Mary  E . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Fowler,  Eldri'dge  M . 

I 

49.5 

4,  950 

Frank,  Est.  Eliza . 

1 

40 

3.  720 

Frank,  Henry  L . 

1 

50 

4,312.5 

Fraukenberger,  Mary  S . 

1 

125.8 

13, 581 
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Table  XXVIII— Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  Improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  Improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$700 

$150 

$700 

$150 

$700 

$150 

3, 000 

200 

3,000 

200 

3,000 

200 

8, 500 

1,400 

8, 500 

1,400 

8,500 

1,  600 

11,000 

12,700 

60,000 

12,700 

40, 000 

11,800 

3,000 

11,800 

3,000 

10, 100 

1,500 

20, 200 

2,000 

20,200 

2,000 

20, 200 

2,000 

18,  500 

19, 000 

18,500 

19,000 

18,500 

19.000 

2,  700 

1,500 

2,700 

1, 5i  0 

2,700 

1,500 

2. 000 

1,000 

2.000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

8, 800 

7,200 

8,800 

7,200 

8,800 

7,200 

7, 500 

4,000 

7,500 

2,500 

7,500 

1,000 

2,800 

100 

2,800 

100 

2, 800 

100 

277,200 

135,400 

278,300 

126,100 

278,300 

103,250 

800 

100 

800 

200 

800 

200 

4,  200 

5,0u0 

4,200 

5,000 

4,200 

5, 000 

3,300 

2,000 

3,300 

4,000 

3, 300 

4,000 

3,200 

600 

3,200 

600 

3,200 

600 

7,600 

10,000 

7,600 

10,000 

7, 600 

10, 000 

46,000 

15, 200 

46,000 

15,  200 

46,  000 

15,  200 

4,500 

3,000 

4, 500 

3, 200 

4,500 

2, 900 

6,000 

2,000 

6, 000 

3,000 

6,000 

3, 000 

1,150 

50 

1,150 

50 

1,150 

50 

8,000 

2,000 

8,000 

2,000 

8,000 

2,000 

13, 200 

8,000 

13,200 

8,000 

13,200 

8,000 

10,800 

5,  000 

10, 800 

5,000 

10,800 

5,000 

178,960 

162, 500 

178, 720 

162,500 

179, 120 

161,500 

4,600 

1,100 

4,600 

1,400 

4,600 

1,400 

3, 200 

800 

3,200 

1,000 

3,200 

1,000 

30,000 

32,000 

30,000 

32,000 

30, 000 

18,000 

72,200 

26,400 

72,200 

26, 400 

72,200 

26, 400 

20,000 

18, 000 

20,000 

15,000 

20.000 

11,000 

809,500 

698,  400 

809,500 

813, 400 

808,700 

653,  400 

1,800 

11,200 

2,000 

1,800 

11,200 

2, 000 

1,800 

11,200 

54,800 

2,000 

54,800 

32,000 

54',  800 

32,000 

32,000 

500 

50 

500 

50 

500 

50 

24,900 

16,000 

24,  900 

16, 0C0 

24,  900 

16,000 

6,100 

1,500 

6, 100 

1,500 

6,100 

1,500 

11,500 

3,400 

11,500 

4,400 

11,500 

4,400 

3,400 

3,300 

5,500 

3,300 

6,000 

10, 000 

7,500 

10,000 

7,500 

10,000 

7, 500 

1,400 

1,000 

1,400 

1,000 

1,400 

1.000 

5, 800 

2,400 

5, 900 

2,400 

5,  900 

2, 400 

5,900 

2,400 

6,000 

2,000 

6,000 

3,000 

5,800 

2,700 

5,800 

2,700 

5,800 

2,700 

5,800 

3, 000 

5,  800 

3,  000 

5,900 

3,000 

5,900 

3,000 

5,  900 

3, 000 

5, 900 

3,000 

4,400 

2,000 

4,  400 

2,000 

4, 400 

2,000 

3, 300 

1,400 

3,400 

1,400 

3,400 

1,300 

10,000 

4,000 

10, 000 

4,000 

10,000 

2,000 

3,000 

1, 500 

3,000 

1,500 

3,000 

1,500 

16, 000 

10, 600 

16,000 

10,600 

16, 000 

10,700 

6,600 

5,000 

6,600 

5,000 

6,600 

5,000 

800 

600 

800 

600 

800 

600 

6, 000 

4, 000 

6,000 

4,000 

6, 000 

4,000 

1,750 

400 

1,750 

400 

1,750 

2,000 

6,000 

400 

6,000 

400 

6,000 

400 

7,200 

3,000 

7,200 

3,000 

7,200 

3,000 

6,700 
12, 300 

6, 700 

100 

6,  700 

50 

1,000 

12,  600 

1,000 

12, 600 

1,000 
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Names  or  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Frankenthal,  Emanuel . 

3 

140.2 

8,220 

Franks,  Jacob . . . 

2 

69.5 

6,793.5 

Fraser,  David  R . 

2 

128 

15, 462 

Fraser,  Lydia  H . . . 

O 

66.7 

11,400 

Freer,  Est.  L.  C.  Paine . 

20 

1,131.5 

144,885 

Freer,  Nathan  M .  . 

1 

22 

2,178 

Friedman,  ignatz . 

1 

20.8 

2, 521.1 

Fry,  Conrad  J . 

1 

45.5 

6,390 

Fuelner,  Margaret . 

1 

19.8 

2,014.5 

Fuller,  Mary  J . 

2 

72 

6,528 

Fuller,  Melville  W.  Trs . 

1 

102 

9,741 

Fuller,  Wm  A . 

2 

110 

13, 490 

Fullerton,  Chas.  W . . . 

6 

244.2 

23,  360 

Fulton,  Jefferson  L . 

1 

50 

5, 325 

Fulton,  Thos.  M. . 

1 

35.2 

3,736.5 

Furber,  Henry  J . 

1 

20 

8, 550 

Furet,  Conrad . 

5 

284.5 

36, 506 

Furst,  Henry . 

2 

183.8 

19,  482.2 

Gaff,  Estate . 

1 

71 

4,260 

Gage,  Betsy . 

1 

40 

6,840 

Gage,  Henry  H . 

1 

< 

675 

Galbraith,  Wm.  A . 

1 

80 

14, 720 

Gale,  Edwin  0 . . . 

1 

65 

6, 272 

Gallatiy,  Ada  B . 

1 

24 

3,360 

Gallup,  Della  S.,  et  al . 

1 

52.5 

4,253 

Galt,  A.  T . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Gandolfo,  Letina . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Gardner,  David  P . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Garibaldi,  John  G . 

1 

35.5 

4,970 

Garratt,  Elida  W . 

4 

83.2 

4,990 

Gates,  Phimelia . 

1 

30 

5,400 

Gavin,  John . 

1 

41 

3,310 

Gaynor,  John . 

1 

22.5 

3,600 

Gerstley,  Henry . 

2 

70 

8,430 

Getty,  H.  H.,  et’ al,  Trs . 

1 

50 

9,900 

Gibbs, Wm.  B . . . 

1 

24 

2,400 

Giles,  Wm.  A . 

1 

80 

14.400 

Gillespie,  Patrick . 

i 

50 

3,300 

Gillett,  Egbert  W . 

i 

67.5 

6,750 

Gillette,  Est.,  E.  L . 

2 

110 

16,630 

Gillum,  Mary . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Goldberg,  David . 

1 

22 

2,310 

Goldstein,  Sarah . 

1 

24.8 

2,  475 

Goldstein,  Morris . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Goodwin,  Johanna . 

] 

30 

5,100 

Graham,  John  H.,  et  al . 

1 

65 

9, 100 

Grant,  Jennie  A . 

1 

61 

3,172 

Gratz,  Margaret . 

1 

19.8 

2,013 

Gray,  Geo.  L . 

1 

20 

2,200 

Green, Augustus  W . 

3 

106.7 

11,4:30 

Green, Cornelia  R . 

1 

50 

7,350 

Green,  Florence  Peacock . 

1 

40 

1, 120 

Green,  Hettie  R . 

o 

mt 

120 

20,380 

Greene,  Ann . 

1 

25 

2, 413 

Greene,  Est.,  David  R . 

o 

w 

65 

9,108 

Greenlee,  R.  L.  &  R.  S . 

1 

50 

5,050 

Grey,  Chas.  F . 

5 

110.8 

8,414 

Gross,  Chas.  and  E.  M . 

1 

40 

5, 520 

Guerin,  Maiy  J . 

1 

43.3 

3,526 

Gunther,  Chas.  F . 

4 

122.8 

9,752 
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Table  XXVIII— Continued. 


Assessments 

FOR  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$19,000 

$6,200 

$19,000 

$6,400 

$19,000 

$6,700 

15,700 

3,000 

15,700 

3,000 

15, 700 

S,  000 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

15,0(0 

10,700 

14,000 

10,700 

11,000 

10,700 

11,000 

332,000 

127,600 

332,700 

141.100 

332, 300 

133, 650 

2, 600 

2,000 

2,700 

2,000 

2,700 

2,000 

6,100 

4,000 

6. 800 

4,000 

7,500 

9,000 

10,000 

9,000 

10,000 

9, 000 

10,000 

900 

100 

900 

200 

900 

200 

5, 500 

2,200 

5,900 

3,100 

5,900 

2,600 

40,800 

20,000 

•  44,900 

20,000 

44, 900 

20,000 

51,700 

21,000 

51, 700 

6,000 

51,700 

56, 000 

62,000 

18,200 

61,  900 

26,  700 

61,900 

27,600 

1,600 

100 

1,600 

100 

1,600 

100 

1,280 

1,000 

1,280 

1,000 

1,280 

1,000 

18,000 

12,000 

18,000 

12,000 

18, 000 

6,000 

67, 500 

49,000 

66, 800 

49.000 

66,800 

50,100 

6,100 

750 

6,100 

850 

6, 100 

1,150 

22,800 

25, 000 

22,800 

25,000 

22,800 

25,000 

4,800 

800 

4,800 

800 

4, 800 

400 

200 

100 

200 

100 

200 

100 

32,000 

27,000 

32,000 

27, 000 

32,000 

27,0(0 

1,800 

150 

1,800 

150 

1,800 

150 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

42, 000 

30,000 

42,000 

30,000 

42,000 

30,000 

3,200 

800 

3,200 

400 

3,200 

400 

2,700 

1,700 

2,700 

1,700 

2,700 

300 

12,  000 

5,700 

12,000 

6.000 

12,000 

6,000 

5,700 

6,000 

6,000 

5,000 

6, 000 

3,000 

2,000 

2,400 

2,000 

2,400 

2,000 

2,200 

6,  600 

5,000 

6,600 

4,000 

6, 600 

4,000 

4, 200 

3,000 

4,200 

3,000 

4,200 

3,000 

3, 400 

2,000 

3,600 

1,500 

3,  600 

1,500 

15,600 

4,  600 

16,600 

4,600 

16,600 

4, 600 

16,500 

15,000 

16, 500 

15, 000 

16,500 

15,000 

2,200 

100 

2,200 

100 

2,200 

100 

26,400 

13,000 

26, 400 

13, 000 

26, 4U0 

13,000 

8,  500 

100 

8, 500 

5,000 

8,500 

5,000 

5,900 

4,000 

5,900 

4,000 

5,900 

4,000 

47,200 

1,800 

47,200 

71,800  ‘ 

47,200 

51,800 

2,100 

1,400 

2,100 

1,400 

2,100 

1.400 

800 

1,200 

800 

1,200 

800 

1,200 

6,  900 

1,000 

6,  900 

1,000 

6,900 

1,500 

1,800 

200 

1,800 

200 

1,800 

200 

9,900 

1,600 

9,900 

1,600 

9,900 

1,600 

9,600 

500 

9,600 

500 

9,600 

500 

8,300 

6,000 

8,300 

6,000 

8,300 

6,000 

500 

100 

500 

100 

500 

50 

2,500 

1,600 

2,500 

1,600 

2, 500 

1,600 

25,100 

17,900 

25,100 

17,900 

25, 100 

17,900 

4,000 

40 

4,000 

40 

4,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

25,200 

2, 500 

2.%  200 

2,500 

25,200 

2,750 

1, 100 

300 

1,100 

300 

1,100 

400 

8,400 

5,000 

8, 400 

5,300 

8,400 

5,300 

7,500 

1,000 

7,500 

1,000 

7,500 

1,000 

15,900 

7,100 

15,900 

7,100 

15,900 

7, 300 

4,000 

1,500 

4,000 

1,500 

4,000 

1,500 

2,200 

2,800 

2,200 

2, 800 

2,200 

2, 800 

29,900 

18,000 

29,900 

18,000 

29,  900 

18,500 
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Table  XXV III—  Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Gurney,  Walter  S . 

3 

130 

9,565 

Hadley,  Everest  W . 

1 

50 

4, 750 

Hagan,  Sarah  F . 

2 

62.5 

6,250 

Hagaman,Est.,  Benj . 

3 

i  < 

8,565 

Hagedorn,  Theo . 

1 

25 

2,388 

Hale,  Est.,  Dan’l  H . 

1 

20 

2,150 

Hall,  Catherine . 

1 

25 

2, 875 

Hall, Mary  M . 

1 

19.8 

2,103 

Hall, Mattie  C.,  et  al . 

1 

20 

3,615 

Haman,  Christian . 

2 

40 

4,760 

Hambleton,Chalkley  J . 

1 

48 

6, 720 

Hamill, Eliza  C.,  et  al . 

3 

121.5 

8, 928 

Hamilton,  Est.,  Alonzo . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Hamilton,  E->t  ,  p.  D . 

1 

20 

1,600 

Hamline,  Est.,  Melinda . 

6 

260 

30, 095 

Hammer,  D  Harry . 

5 

160 

16,282 

Hammond,  John  C.,  et  al . 

1 

110 

5,500 

Handley,  Mary  E . 

1 

37.1 

1,485 

Hankins,  Efiie  S . 

1 

42.5 

1,700 

Heinneman,  Catherine .  . 

1 

19.8 

2,014 

Hil  ieehelm ,  Barbara . 

1 

19.8 

2,103 

Hankins,  Geo.  V . 

1 

30 

1,200 

Hanks, Clarissa  B.  S . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Hannah  &  Hogg . 

2 

40 

3,030 

Hannah,  Perry . 

3 

93 

7,290 

Harding,  Geo.  F . . . 

2 

70.5 

9,801 

Haven, Jane  S . . . 

3 

95.8 

9, 321 

Harris,  Albert  B . 

3 

161.8 

16, 175 

Harrison,  Est.,  Carter  H . 

3 

170.5 

16,175 

Hartmann,  Charlotte . 

1 

50 

5,000 

Haskell,  Frederick  T . 

6 

343.6 

39,782 

Hawley,  Cyrus  M . 

1 

34 

5, 848 

Haycen,Est.,  Thomas  B . 

1 

63 

10, 670 

Heidenreich,  J  ulius . 

1 

25 

2, 597 

Henie,  Herman  M . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Henize,  Wilhelmina . 

2 

46.5 

1,590 

Heiser,  Chas.  C . . . 

7 

365.3 

23,300 

Heller,  Otto . 

2 

66.3 

7,032 

Helmer,  Bessie  B . 

1 

26 

2,964 

Henderson,  Charles  M . 

1 

30 

5, 940 

Henderson,  Helen  E.,  et  al . 

1 

24 

2, 178 

Hendrick,  Wm.  C  . 

3 

80 

6,348 

Henning,  John  W . 

1 

19.8 

1,975  ' 

Henning,  Sallie  H . 

1 

76.3 

6,100 

Herrick,  Lavina  A.,  et  al . 

2 

45 

6, 100 

Herring,  Wm . 

1 

19.8 

2,093 

Hey  worth,  Julia  F . 

2 

72 

7,980 

Hibbard, Sarah  DeC . 

1 

50 

4,  825 

Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co . 

1 

48 

6,720 

Hickey,  Bridget  E . 

2 

48 

5,040 

Biggins,  Est.,  Van  H . 

1 

119.3 

9, 540 

High,  Geo.  M . 

11 

353.8 

45,665 

High,  James  S . . . 

1 

26 

2,600 

Hildreth,  Edward  T . 

3 

75 

7,182 

Hildreth,  Sarah  G . 

1 

«  20 

3,000 

Hill,  Chas . 

2 

44.8 

4,743 

Hill,  Flora  D . 

1 

QO 

MW 

1,980 

Hilllary,  Patrick  J . 

1 

25 

2,388 

Hills,  Gary  B . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Hi9sey,  John  J . 

1 

378 

42,430 
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Table  XXVIII— Continued. 


Assessments 

FOR  THE  YsaR  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$9,400 

$4, 050 

$9,400 

$4,050 

$9, 400 

$4,050 

14,000 

14,000 

10, 000 

14,000 

7,000 

6,500 

4, 000 

6, 500 

4,000 

6,500 

4,000 

23,300 

14, 300 

23,300 

14,300 

23,  300 

12,800 

3,300 

2,000 

3,300 

2, 000 

3,300 

2, 000 

2,100 

1,600 

2,100 

1,600 

2,  ICO 

2,000 

1,800 

400 

1,800 

400 

1,800 

400 

560 

200 

560 

200 

560 

200 

4,400 

2, 500 

4,400 

2,500 

4,400 

2,  500 

4, 100 

1,400 

4,100 

1,500 

4,100 

1,450 

8,300 

5,  600 

8,300 

6, 000 

8, 300 

6,000 

29,800 

13, 500 

29,800 

13, 500 

29,800 

13,500 

20, 000 

4, 800 

20,000 

4,800 

20,000 

4,800 

11,000 

4,000 

11,000 

4, 000 

11,000 

4,000 

50, 500 

18,700 

50, 500 

18,  700 

50,500 

19, 000 

21,100 

8,300 

21,100 

9,800 

21,100 

9,800 

16, 000 

10,  000 

16,500 

10,000 

16, 500 

10,000 

5,600 

2, 800 

5,600 

2,800 

5,  600 

3,000 

1,300 

3,000 

1,300 

2,500 

1,300 

2,500 

500 

50 

500 

50 

500 

50 

560 

560 

200 

560 

200 

800 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

8C0 

1,000 

4,400 

3,000 

4, 400 

3,H00 

4,400 

3,000 

17,600 

6,000 

17,  600 

5,000 

17, 600 

6, 000 

25,200 

7,000 

25,200 

7,200 

25,  200 

4,500 

22, 000 

19, 000 

24, 000 

21,000 

24,000 

21,000 

12,800 

8,000 

12, 800 

8,000 

12, 800 

8,900 

28,400 

11,200 

28,  400 

11,200 

28. 400 

12, 800 

23,800 

11,300 

23, 800 

11,300 

23,  800 

9,  700 

10,000 

2,500 

10, 000 

4,000 

10, 000 

4,000 

133,700 

52,  200 

131,500 

52, 200 

131,500 

49,500 

15,000 

8,000 

15,000 

8,000 

15, 000 

5,000 

12,  700 

12,  600 

12,700 

12,  600 

12, 700 

12,600 

3,300 

2,000 

3,300 

2, 000 

3,  300 

2,000 

1, 500 

1, 300 

1,500 

1,300 

1,500 

1,500 

700 

1,100 

700 

1, 100 

700 

1,100 

64, 500 

82, 400 

64,500 

77,  400 

64,500 

78,050 

2,530 

1,900 

2,  530 

1,900 

2,530 

2,000 

5,200 

5,100 

8,500 

5, 100 

9,700 

8,000 

5,000 

8,000 

5, 000 

8,000 

5,000 

9,600 

4,000 

9,600 

4,000 

9,  600 

4,000 

2,240 

300 

2,240 

300 

2,240 

300 

5,500 

2,000 

5,  500 

2, 000 

5, 500 

2,000 

•43, 000 

20, 000 

43,000 

20, 000 

43, 000 

20,000 

11,900 

6, 000 

11,900 

6,000 

11,900 

6, 000 

700 

300 

700 

300 

~00 

300 

11,800 

4,000 

11,800 

4,000 

11,800 

4,200 

2,200 

400 

2,200 

400 

2,200 

400 

11,300 

12, 000 

11,300 

12, 000 

11,300 

12,000 

1,700 

40 

1,700 

40 

1,700 

40 

14,600 

22,000 

14,600 

12,500 

14,600 

12,500 

•79, 000 

39,600 

79, 000 

39,600 

79,000 

40, 100 

7,800 

7,000 

7, 800 

6,000 

7,800 

6,(K)0 

3,600 

400 

3,  600 

400 

3,600 

1,200 

4,000 

1,800 

4,000 

1,800 

4,000 

1,800 

1,800 

800 

1,800 

800 

1,800 

1,000 

4, 800 

2, 800 

4, 800 

2,800 

4,800 

3,000 

2,700 

400 

2,700 

400 

2,700 

400 

3,700 

2,500 

3,7l)0 

2,500 

3,700 

2,500 

52, 900 

8,000 

56, 700 

8,000 

56, 700 

8,000 
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Table  XXVIII— Continued. 


Names  or  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Hobbs,  James  B . 

2 

90 

11,450 

Hoffman,  Edward . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Hoffman,  Eliza  S  .  . 

2 

50.1 

5,263 

Hoffman,  Ezra  (Mrs  ) . 

2 

5D 

4,419 

Hoffman,  Geo.  W.,  Jr . 

2 

90 

15,690 

Hoffman,  Katharina . 

2 

49 

4,050 

Hoffman,  Samuel . 

1 

25 

2,383 

Hogan,  D.  J . 

1 

20.1 

1,409 

Hogan,  Patrick . 

1 

43 

3,548 

Holden,  Wm.  H.,Exr . 

1 

45 

4,500 

Holladay,  Jesse . 

2 

64 

9, 720 

Homan,  George  W .  . 

1 

30 

5,670 

Home  Insurance  Co.,  New  York . 

1 

94.8 

14,235 

Hooley,  Est.,  Richard  M. . 

2 

67.6 

11,465 

Hoops,  Carrie  L.  W . 

1 

47 

3,995 

Hopkins  Academy . 

1 

40 

6,920 

Hoover,  Hannah  . 

1 

54.5 

3,250 

Hostick,  Henry  M .  . 

1 

19.8 

2,113 

Houston,  Mattie  B.,  Trs . 

2 

40 

3,410 

Houston,  Russell . 

1 

50 

5,000 

Hovey,  Geo.  0 . 

2 

98 

17, 124 

Howard,  Wm.  B . 

1 

50 

5,000 

Howe,  Francis  S . 

1 

48 

6,330 

Howe,  Rose . 

1 

23 

2.300 

Howlett,  Sarah  C . 

2 

41.3 

3,565 

Hoyne,  Est.,  Thomas . 

6 

214.8 

28,646 

Hoyt,  Wm.  M.  &  Co . 

4 

249 

15,822 

Hurd,  Ethan  0  . 

2 

62  5 

6,750 

Hurd,  Harvey  B . 

1 

34.5 

4,830 

Hutchinson,  Chas.  L.,  et.  al . 

3 

121.5 

12, 630 

Hyman,  Catharine . 

1 

80 

4,400 

Illinois  Staats  Zeitung . 

1 

40.3 

4,458.2 

Ingallp,  Est.,  Geo.  A.. . 

1 

25 

2,025 

Ingalls,  Mary  E . 

1 

45.8 

7,754.6 

Ingalls,  Dr.  Ephraim . . 

3 

129.5 

19,620 

International  and  Wells  Pkg.  Co .  . 

1 

67 

10,720 

Irwin,  Est.,  David  W . 

4 

172 

23, 744 

Irwin,  John . 

1 

20 

1,795 

Isham,  Edward  S . 

1 

75 

7,500 

Isham,  Katharine  S . 

o 

75 

7,500 

Isham,  Ralph  W . 

1 

46.8 

4.675 

Jackson,  Hattie . 

o 

mt 

65.3 

5,406 

Jackson,  Minor  Heirs,  Jonathan . 

2 

78.5 

11,768.3 

John,  Bertha  . 

1 

26  5 

2,809 

Jenks,  Chancellor  L . 

8 

263.9 

28, 124.9 

Jennings,  Est.,  John  D .  .  . 

1 

10 

817.5 

Jessleson,  Max . 

1 

25 

2,706.3 

Jensch,  Fredk  A . 

2 

45 

3,640 

Jevne,  Christian . 

1 

48 

7,224 

Jewett,  Sherman  S . 

1 

99 

13,959 

Johnson,  Edwin  K . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Johnson,  Frederick  W.,  et.  al . 

1 

18 

1,980 

Johnson,  Est.,  Wm.  S . 

o 

88 

6,  785 

Jones,  Ainbolena,  et.  al . 

2 

85 

7,372.5 

Jones,  Caroline  6.,  et.  al . 

1 

24 

2,928 

Jones,  Frances  0 . 

1 

50 

5,000 

Jones,  Graham . 

1 

26.6 

4,800 

Jones,  Harriet  S . 

o 

tkt 

153 

12,300 

Jones,  Jane  G . 

1 

15 

1,050 

Jones,  J.  M.  W . 

1 

100 

9,400 
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Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 

FOR  THE  Y’EAR  1893. 

Assessments 

FOR  THE  YrEAR  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

X)n  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$33,500 

$28,000 

$33, 500 

$30, 000 

$33,300 

$30,000 

6,800 

3,000 

6,800 

2,000 

6,800 

3, 000 

400 

3, 000 

400 

3,000 

400 

3, 800 

1,900 

3,800 

1, 900 

3,800 

1,900 

34,800 

34,000 

34,800 

34, 000 

34,800 

24,000 

6.100 

1,500 

6,100 

1,500 

6, 100 

1,500 

1,300 

500 

1,300 

500 

1, 300 

500 

3, 000 

1,600 

3,000 

1,600 

3,000 

1,600 

7,200 

5,000 

7,200 

4,5(0 

7,200 

4, 000 

19,500 

10, 000 

22,500 

10,000 

22,500 

10,000 

17,800 

8,400 

17, 800 

8, 400 

17, 800 

8,900 

10,000 

3,  000 

12,000 

6,000 

12, 000 

6,000 

•63,000 

125, 000 

63,000 

125,000 

63,000 

125, 000 

12, 500 

4,100 

12,500 

6,000 

22,500 

15,600 

6,500 

15,400 

11,200 

15,600 

11,200 

11,200 

5, 200 

2,  000 

5,200 

2,000 

5, 200 

2.  000 

15,100 

560 

5,000 

15,100 

560 

4,000 

15,100 

560 

4,000 

9,800 

8,000 

10,000 

8,000 

10,000 

8,000 

6,600 

2,000 

6, 600 

2,000 

6,600 

2,000 

66, 200 

44,000 

66,  200 

44,000 

66,200 

44,000 

5,000 

3,400 

5,000 

4,000 

5, 100 

4,000 

4,000 

5,200 

4,000 

5,200 

4,000 

5,200 

3, 0U0 

9,200 

2,100 

11,900 

4,000 

11,900 

6, 100 

8,400 

6,300 

8,400 

6,300 

8,800 

30, 000 

26,  300 

30,900 

26,300 

30, 900 

26,900 

15,000 

13,000 

15,  200 

12,  500 

15,200 

12, 000 

6,200 

400 

6,200 

400 

6,200 

300 

6,700 

7,000 

6,100 

7,000 

6,100 

7,  500 

18, 000 

12,200 

18,600 

12,200 

18,600 

12,200 

12,800 

6,000 

12, 800 

6,000 

12, 800 

6, 000 

20,400 

12, 000 

20, 4(.  0 

12, 000 

20,400 

12,000 

5,500 

2,800 

5,500 

2,800 

5,500 

2,800 

8,000 

9,000 

9,100 
44,  800 

9,000 

9,100 

9,000 

44, 800 

18,400 

18,400 

44, 800 

18,400 

10,700 

1,200 

11,400 

1.200 

11,400 

1,200 

52,700 

34,700 

55,900 

34,  700 

55,900 

35,000 

3,700 

2,400 

3,700 

2,  400 

3,700 

2,400 

18,000 

5, 200 

18, 000 

5,200 

18,000 

5,200 

■27, 700 

10,  400 

27,700 

8,000 

21,  700 

9,000 

15,  400 

6,400 

15,400 

4,400 

15,  400 

5,000 

3,  800 

4,100 

3,800 

4,100 

3, 800 

4,400 

4,500 

2, 400 

4,500 

2,400 

4,500 

2,400 

930 

200 

930 

200 

930 

200 

31, 150 

17,500 

31, 150 

16,500 

31, 150 

17,  500 

6,600 

2,000 

6,600 

2,000 

6,600 

1,000 

3,800 

2,000 

3,800 

2, 000 

3, 800 

2,000 

9,900 

4,200 

9,900 

4,200 

9,900 

4,200 

21,100 

7,000 

21,100 

7,000 

21, 100 

7,500 

26, 300 

20,000 

26,300 

20,000 

26, 300 

20, 000 

4,400 

3,000 

4,  400 

3,000 

4,400 

3,000 

2,000 

800 

2,000 

800 

2, 000 

800 

14,100 

9,  400 

14, 100 

9,  400 

14,100 

9,400 

4,600 

1,300 

4,  600 

1,300 

4,600 

1, 250 

32,200 

6,000 

32,200 

6, 000 

32,200 

6,000 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

4.000 

2,000 

5,  900 

4,000 

5,  900 

4,000 

5,  900 

4,000 

43, 400 

16,800 

43,400 

16, 800 

43, 400 

16,800 

2,700 

5,400 

2,000 

3, 000 

2,000 

3,000 

2,000 

10, 000 

5, 4C0 

9,000 

5,400 

9,000 
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Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

•Jones,  Mary . 

1 

26.8 

2,140 

Judson,  Est.,  Edwin . 

*  O 

M 

64 

10,212 

Kamm^rer,  Anna . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Keck,  Wm.  S . 

2 

75 

7,050 

Kedzie,  John  H . 

1 

50.3 

3, 517 

Keeler,  Jas.  II . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Keeley  Brewing  Co . 

1 

24 

3, 156 

Keene',  Est.,  Dr.  David . 

1 

31 

2, 587 

K°ep,  Henry  and  A . 

« 

542.8 

70,799 

Keller,  Theresa . 

1 

22 

2,640 

Kelly,  Allred . 

1 

25.3 

2,026 

Kelley,  David . 

2 

130 

21,000 

Kelly,  Est.,  Iliram . 

2 

100 

9,000 

Kelly,  John . 

1 

26.5 

2,809 

Kelly,  Margarets . 

1 

25 

2,875 

Kendall,  Frances . 

1 

25 

2, 450 

Kenney,  J  ohanna . 

1 

23 

2,162 

Kent,  Albert  E . 

13 

668.5 

61,456 

Kent,  Sidney  A . 

4 

270.  y 

36,421 

Keogh,  Wm.  H . 

1 

24 

1,332 

Kerfoot,  Margaret  K . 

2 

40 

4.350 

Kerfoot,  Susan  B . 

1 

60 

3,< '00 

Kerfoot,  Wm.  D . 

1 

20 

2, 060 

Kerwin,  Ellen . 

1 

25 

2,  662 

Kessler,  Mary . 

3 

90 

11,280 

Kieslinsr,  Frederick . 

1 

20 

1, 402 

Ki-*slintr,  Ehrhardt  A . 

1 

39.8 

4,232 

Kilb,  August . 

1 

20 

2,770 

Kimball,  Eugene  S . 

O 

iW 

84  3 

7,406 

King,  Chas.  B . . . 

3 

8y.3 

9,249 

King,  Henry  W . 

1 

76 

5,016 

King,  Mary  A . 

1 

59 

5,310 

King,  Virginia  C . 

1 

25 

3,300 

Kirwin,  James . 

1 

20 

2,  740 

Kitson,  Mary . 

1 

25 

2,875 

Klaseen,  Kunigunda  (Mrs.) . 

1 

40 

2,240 

Kiassen,  Jacob . 

1 

24 

2,400 

Knapp,  Kemper,  K . 

4 

137 

14,270 

Knight,  Moses  G . 

1 

63.3 

5,731 

Knight,  Elizabeth  W . . . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Knox,  Emily  A . 

1 

22.8 

2,047 

Koch.  John . t. . . . 

o 

40 

4,000 

Koehler,  Gustav  A . 

4 

105.5 

11,933  . 

Koester.Chas.  et  al . ! . 

l 

28 

2,604 

Kohlsaat,  Mabel  B . 

1 

53.5 

4,280 

Kohn,  David  A . 

1 

50 

4,016 

Kohn, Est., Henry  A . 

r* 

4 

223.3 

33,154 

Kohn,  Jos.  A . 

1 

66 

7,788 

Kranz,  John  M . 

2 

153.3 

13,098 

Kraus,  Adolph . 

1 

25 

2,075 

Kuh,  Nathan  &  Fischer . 

o 

98.5 

9,800 

Kunenther,  Johanna . 

1 

24.8 

2,549' 

Kussell,  Philip . 

1 

26.6 

3,933 

Lackner,  Frances . 

1 

20 

1,3-20 

Laflin,  Matthew . 

13 

606.8 

74,277 

Laflin,  Mary  B . 

1 

80 

13,840 

Lally,  G.  H . 

2 

40.5 

3,240 

Lancaster,  Chas.  L . 

1 

27.5 

3,025 

Lancaster,  LaFayette . 

] 

40 

3,960 

Larned.  Walter  C . 

1 

49.5 

4,950 

I 
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Table  XXVIII—  Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 

FOR  THE  Y  EAR  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$13, 200 

$15,000 

$13,200 

$15,000 

$13,200 

$15, 000 

29,900 

11,800 

29,900 

11,800 

29,900 

11,800 

2,400 

1,600 

2,400 

1,600 

2,400 

1,600 

5.250 

1,800 

5,250 

1,800 

5,250 

1,700 

13,800 

13, 800 

25, 000 

13,800 

15,000 

2, 600 

500 

2,800 

500 

2,800 

4,800 

4,000 

4,800 

4,000 

4,800 

4,000 

8,300 

3,500 

8,300 

3,000 

8,300 

3,000 

158,  900 

78, 300 

158,900 

78,300 

158, 900 

78, 300 

3,300 

1,800 

3,300 

1,800 

3,300 

1,800 

7,600 

3,000 

7,600 

3,000 

7,600 

3,000 

39,0U0 

26,000 

39,000 

22, 000 

39,000 

20,500 

34,500 

21,000 

34, 500 

17, 000 

34,500 

17,000 

930 

500 

930 

500 

930 

500 

1,800 

400 

1,800 

400 

1,800 

400 

1,300 

400 

1,300 

400 

1,300 

500 

1,400 

100 

1,400 

200 

1,400 

100 

74,200 

35,  600 

74,200 

36,000 

74,200 

29, 000 

80, 200 

102,800 

78,600 

87,800 

80, 600 

88,000 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

500 

7,800 

2,  800 

8, 000 

2, 800 

8,000 

2, 800 

7,200 

4,000 

7, 200 

4,  OiO 

7,200 

4,000 

5, 800 

1,900 

5, 800 

1,900 

5, 800 

1,750 

700 

100 

700 

100 

700 

100 

9, 200 

3,  700 

9,200 

3, 700 

9,200 

3,700 

4,400 

1,800 

4,400 

1,800 

4,  400 

1,600 

1,200 

900 

1,200 

900 

1,200 

1,200 

3,700 

2,000 

3,700 

2,000 

3,700 

2, 000 

32,900 

5,000 

32,900 

5,000 

32,900 

5,000 

7,200 

5,250 

7,200 

5, 250 

7,200 

5,250 

12, 700 

12,000 

12, 700 

12,000 

12, 700 

12,000 

23,600 

10,000 

23,600 

8,000 

23,600 

7,000 

4,000 

2,500 

4,000 

2,500 

4,000 

2,500 

1,100 

10) 

1,100 

200 

1,100 

200 

1,800 

300 

1,800 

300 

1,800 

400 

2, 800 

2, 000 

2, 800 

2,000 

2,800 

2,000 

2,200 

800 

2,200 

800 

2,200 

800 

6,530 

800 

6,550 

800 

6,550 

800 

22, 800 

10,000 

22,800 

10,000 

22, 800 

10,000 

2,300 

100 

2, 300 

100 

2,300 

100 

4,000 

500 

4,600 

500 

4,600 

500 

3,400 

2,100 

3,400 

2,100 

3,400 

2,100 

14,900 

6,700 

14,900 

6,700 

14,  900 

6,700 

5,000 

2,  500 

5, 600 

2,500 

5,600 

2, 000 

3,600 

2,000 

3,600 

2,000 

3,  600 

2,000 

24,600 

8,000 

24,600 

8,000 

24, 600 

7,000 

71,800 

25,200 

71,800 

25, 200 

71,800 

25, 200 

9,300 

7,500 

9,300 

7,500 

9.300 

6,500 

63, 000 

21, 000 

63,000 

21,000 

63,000 

15, 500 

16,000 

6,000 

16,500 

6,000 

16,500 

1,000 

10,200 

9,200 

12,000 

8,800 

11,  700 

7,300 

500 

7,300 

500 

7,300 

800 

5,900 

2,400 

5,900 

2,  400 

5, 900 

2,400 

2, 800 

1,600 

2,800 

1,600 

2, 800 

1,600 

147,700 

57,700 

143,000 

45,100 

143,100 

41,100 

26, 400 

10,000 

26,400 

10,000 

26, 400 

10,000 

7,000 

3,600 

8,000 

3,600 

8,000 

3,600 

4,300 

2,500 

4,300 

2,500 

4,300 

2,500 

10,000 

3,400 

10,000 

4,000 

10,000 

4,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 
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Names  of  Owners- 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Larmon,  C.  J . 

1 

24 

2, 172 

LaSalle  ( A  corporation) . 

4 

141.4 

11,310 

Lasher,  Chas.  W . 

2 

40 

6,005 

Lathrup,  Julia  H . 

2 

41.5 

3,  354 

La»hrop,  Maria  B . 

1 

46 

4,692 

Lauer,  Nicholas  A . 

1 

25 

2,387 

Law.  Robert . 

1 

99 

26,  829 

Lawler,  John . 

1 

50 

4, 825 

Lawrence,  Mary  B.,et  al . 

2 

50 

5,628 

Lawrence,  John  S.,et  al . 

1 

40 

6, 620 

Lawrence,  Edward  L . 

2 

45.8 

6, 533 

Lawrence,  S.  H . 

1 

32 

3,392 

Lawson,  Victor  F . 

1 

25 

2,025 

Lay,  Tracy  A . 

1 

40 

6,840 

Lay,  Harriet  M . 

1 

27 

2,565 

Lazaer.Chas.  C . 

1 

73 

13,494 

Learned, Edwin  J . 

1 

25 

2,350 

Lees,  Susanna  1* .  . 

3 

159.5 

23,221 

Lefens  &  Seipp . 

1 

80 

4;soo 

Le£ens,Theis  j . 

1 

41 

3,310 

Leger, Edward  and  Harry  B . 

1 

29.5 

2, 389 

Lehmann,  Est.,  Ernst  J . 

12 

530 

81,274 

Lehmann,  Marie . 

1 

72 

11,700 

Lehr,  Est ,  Lawrence . 

1 

20 

1,906 

Leiter,Levi  Z . 

28 

1,788.5 

233, 069 

Le  Moyne,  James  V . 

1 

75.8 

7,878 

Leser,  Johanna . 

1 

25.5 

2,550 

Lewie, Est.,  Allen  C . 

1 

20 

1,402 

Lewie,  Marie  . 

1 

25 

L650 

Lewie,  Mary  Russell . 

2 

81 

3,614 

Lieberman,  Abraham . 

4 

175 

18, 156 

Liendecker,  John . 

1 

50 

5,412 

Lipe,  Elizabeth . 

1 

36 

2,520 

Lindeley,D.  W . 

1 

25.5 

3, 570 

Livingston ,  Hannah . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Lloyd,  Jessie  B . 

1 

50 

5,412 

Lobenstein,  Wm.  C . 

5 

383 

29, 325 

Lock.  Est.,  William . 

1 

20 

3,000 

Loetzerich.Mary . 

2 

29.8 

3,103 

Loewenthai,  Berthold . 

1 

131.9 

12,660 

Lomax,  John  A . 

2 

272.5 

28, 732 

Lonergan ,  Thos . , . 

1 

20.3 

1,625 

Longley,  Albert  W . 

4 

40 

5,200 

Longley,  James . 

2 

115 

10, 140 

Loomis*  Geo.  D . 

1 

40 

3,220 

Loomis, Horatio  G.,et  al . . 

2 

40 

3, 150 

Loomis,  John  Mason . 

2 

215 

18,150 

Lord,  James  T . 

4 

1SS.5 

17, 124 

Lorden,Mary,  et  al . 

1 

30 

2,700 

Loring,  Daniel  A.,Trs . 

1 

50 

5,400 

Loring,  Malek  A.,et  al . 

1 

2a 

5,000 

Lott,  Chas.  R . 

1 

19.8 

2. 102 

Lough,  Norman  A . 

1 

25 

2. 393 

Lowe,Thaddeus  S.  C . 

1 

25 

2.  446 

Lowell,  Augustus . 

5 

326 

35,439 

Luckow,  William . . . 

1 

25 

4,275 

Ludde,II.  J.  M . 

1 

53 

4,438 

Luddingt.on,  Charlotte  J . 

1 

81 

13,000 

Ludlam,Dr.  Reuben . 

1 

26.7 

4.560 

Lunt,  Orrington . 

o 

67.5 

11,902 
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Table  XX  V HI—  Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

tr 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

,  Assessments 
for  the  Ytear  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$8,700 

$3,000 

$8,700 

$3,000 

$8,700 

$3,000 

51,600 

36,400 

51,600 

18,  200 

51,500 

100,000 

7,000 

3,000 

7,000 

2,  600 

7,000 

2,  600 

11,000 

7,600 

11,000 

7,  600 

11,000 

7,600 

2,  900 

4,000 

2, 940 

4,000 

2,940 

4,000 

2,700 

1,200 

2,700 

1,200 

2,700 

1,500 

24,  700 

21,000 

24,700 

21,000 

24,700 

21,000 

2,500 

400 

2,500 

400 

2, 500 

400 

11,650 

5,500 

11,650 

5,500 

11.650 

4,500 

8,800 

2, 500 

8,800 

2,500 

8, 800 

1,500 

15,100 

8,000 

15,100 

8,000 

15,100 

8,000 

3,700 

3,000 

3,700 

3,000 

3,700 

3,  000 

5,200 

3,  500 

5,200 

3,500 

5,200 

3,500 

4,800 

1,000 

4,800 

1,000 

4,800 

400 

4,400 

800 

5,000 

800 

5,000 

200 

13, 300 
1,400 

10,000 

13,300 

1,400 

10,000 

13,300 

1,400 

10,000 

56,800 

29,000 

56,800 

71,000 

56,800 

71,000 

21,600 

21,600 

50,000 

21,600 

50,000 

4,600 

3,400 

4,600 

3,400 

4.600 

3,400 

2,900 

2,700 

2,  900 

2,700 

2,900 

2,  700 

88,800 

40,  300 

89, 400 

45, 900 

89, 400 

45,800 

31,700 

15,000 

31,700 

15,000 

31,700 

15,000 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

150 

787,100 

427, 100 

781,100 

405,100 

773,  600 

397,800 

13,000 

7, 000 

13,000 

5, 000 

13,000 

8,000 

2,700 

2,000 

2,700 

2,000 

2,700 

2, 000 

4,400 

1,600 

4,400 

1,600 

4,400 

1,600 

4,200 

4,000 

4,200 

4,000 

4,200 

4,000 

6,000 

3, 200 

6,000 

3,200 

6, 000 

3,600 

8,500 

300 

8,500 

300 

8,500 

300 

11,000 

3,000 

11,000 

3,000 

11,000 

3, 000 

7,800 

6,600 

7,  8u0 

6,600 

7,800 

6,  600 

4,000 

2, 000 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2, 000 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1, 200 

8,000 

1,000 

8,000 

1,000 

8, 000 

1,000 

80,700 

17,700 

80,700 

16,400 

'  80, 700 

16,400 

4,000 

2, 200 

4,000 

2,200 

4,000 

2,  500 

1,600 

150 

1,600 

150 

1,600 

150 

10,000 

2,000 

10,000 

2,000 

10,000 

2,500 

14,800 

11,000 

14,800 

11, 000 

14,800 

11,000 

4,000 

1,000 

4, 000 

1, 000 

4,000 

1,000 

5,300 

5,000 

5,300 

4,000 

5,300 

5,000 

27,400 

9,200 

27, 400 

8,200 

27,400 

8,200 

4, 000 

3,000 

4,000 

3, 000 

4, 000 

3, 000 

8,900 

5, 000 

8,900 

5,000 

8,900 

5,000 

83,000 

63,000 

80, 000 

63,000 

80,000 

63, 000 

CO 

O  OO 
O  O 

o  o 

8,800 

35,800 

4,500 

16,700 

27,500 

35,800 

4,  500 
16,200 

28,000 

16, 700 

6, 500 

6,500 

9,000 

560 

200 

9,000 

560 

200 

9,000 

560 

200 

1,300 

600 

1,300 

600 

1,300 

750 

1,400 

200 

1,400 

200 

1,400 

250 

69,700 

84,  500 

69, 700 

84, 500 

69,700 

84, 500 

4,000 

400 

4,000 

400 

4,000 

400 

5,700 

4,  400 

5,700 

3,000 

5,700 

3,500 

9,000 

1,000 

9,000 

3,000 

9,000 

3, 000 

4,  300 

1,500 

4,300 

1,500 

4, 300 

1,500 

12,900 

4,000 

12,900 

4,000 

12,900 

4,400 
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Table  XXVIII — Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 


Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 


Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 


Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 


Lyon,  Emily  C . . 

Lyon,  John  B  . 

Lyon, Thomas  R . 

McAvoy, Esi., John  H 
McBean,  Archibald  J 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


53.3 

50 

30 

53.3 

25.5 


9,146 

8,650 

5,190 

6,129.5 

2,295 


McCagg,  Ezra  B . 

McCarthy,  Catherine,  Guar 

McCarthy,  Dennis . 

McCarthy, Emily  A.,etal. 
McCarthy, Timothy  D . 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


58 

36 

28.3 

30 

25 


5,158.8 
2,880 
3,560 
2, 100 
2,250 


McClintock,  Sarah  A . 

McConnell,  John . 

McConnell, Geo. ,et  al . 

McCord,  Ira  and  Ezra,  True 
McCormick,  Est.,  Cyrus  II. 


4 

1 

1 

4 

14 


164.9 

60 

45.8 

108 

784 


15,346.9 

5,400 

5,038 

17,504 

103,367 


McCormick,  Leander  J . 

McCormick, R.  Hall . 

McCormick,  Wm.  G . 

McCoy, Wm . 

McDonald, Eliza  and  Hattie 


7 

1 

1 

1 

1 


492.3 

68.5 

45.5 
25 
40 


55,251.5 

9,590 

3,571.8 

2,450 

3,635 


McDonald, Michael  C 
McDonald,  Stewart... 

McGill, John  A . 

McGuire,  William  A. . 
McKay,  Geo.  A . 


2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


196 

39.9 

48 

20.3 

81 


23,077 

3,617.3 

3,840 

1,822.5 

6,480 


M  cKindley.  J ames . . 
McLain,  S.  P.  Mrs. . 
McLaughliD,Wm.  F 

McLean,  Geo . 

McLean,  Matilda _ 


1 

1 

2 

1 

2 


26.6 

25 

65 

50 

120 


3, 066 
1,650 
4,700 
7,250 
21,680 


McLean,  Susan . 

McClellan,  Fuller . 

McMahon,  Patrick . 

McNally,  .lames . 

McNeill, Thos.  H.  and  Rivers 


1 

1 

3 

1 

2 


82.5 

32 

125.8 

20 

139 


13,300 

3,200 

12,771.3 

2,100 

21,242 


McVicker,  James  H 
Mack.  Wm.,et  al  . . . 
Mackway,  Eleanor  . 
Mackway,  Louise.. . 
Mackway,  Marion  . , 


80 

100.5 

19 

19,1 

19 


13,240 

10,040 

1,833.5 

1,843.2 

1,833.5 


Madlener,  Fredolin . 

Mahon,  Barney  and  Patrick 

Maitland,  J  ames . 

Mailers, John  B . 

Maltby,  C.  c . 


2 

3 

1 

2 

1 


89.5 
65 

79.5 
79.5 
20 


10,547 

6,500 

8. 405.7 

6.941.7 
1,610 


Malzacher,  Henry,  Louise  and  Wm 

Mandel,  Emanuel . 

Mandel,  Simon . 

Mandell,  Edward  D . 

Manierre,Ann  H . 


1 

1 

3 

2 

1 


25 

50 

107.8 

40 

20 


2,388 
5,000 
13, 199 
4,000 
1,600 


Manierre,  Benjamin . 

Manierre,  Edward . 

Manierre, E.  W.  Mrs . 

Manierre,  Geo.  and  Wm.  R 
Manion,John . 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


40 

39.5 

52 

126 

20 


3,200 
3,160 
9, 360 
10,080 
2,000 


Marks, Clarence  W . 

Marks, Harry  M.  and  Simon  L 

Marks,  Isaac . 

Marks,  Louis  J.,et  al . 

Marston,  Thomas  B . 


2 

3 

1 

1 

2 


95 

72.8 

40 

49.5 

36 


11,577.5 
8,  324.4 
2,240 
5,123 
3.960 
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Table  XXVIII— Continued.  * 


Assessments 

for  the  Year  1892. 

• 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$11,800 

$12, 000 

$11,800 

$12,000 

$11,800 

$12,000 

6, 500 

1,800 

6,500 

1,800 

6,500 

1,800 

3,900 

1,000 

3,900 

1,000 

3,900 

1,000 

8, 000 

5,000 

9, 600 

5,000 

9,600 

5,000 

10,200 

4,000 

10,  200 

3,000 

10,200 

2,300 

6,300 

3,100 

6,  300 

3, 100 

6,300 

3, 100 

16,000 

3, 000 

16. 000 

3,000 

16,000 

3,000 

12, 400 

5,000 

12,400 

5,  000 

8,  000 

4,000 

22,300 

8,000 

22,300 

8,000 

22,  300 

8,000 

3,  TOO 

3,  700 

100 

3,700 

100 

16,500 

9,100 

16,500 

9,  600 

16,500 

6,600 

24,000 

5, 500 

17,  000 

5,  500 

17, 000 

5,500 

11, 000 

3,000 

11,000 

3,000 

11,000 

8,000 

28,200 

9,  900 

28,200 

9,  900 

28,200 

9,900 

227,100 

126,200 

227,  500 

124,200 

227,500 

125,300 

178,800 

115,500 

178,800 

118,000 

178,500 

118,500 

11,200 

6,000 

11,200 

6,000 

11,200 

6,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4, 000 

4, 000 

4,000 

5,000 

3,000 

5,000 

3,000 

5,000 

3, 000 

2, 800 

200 

2,  500 

200 

2,  500 

500 

28,300 

3,100 

28,000 

3,000 

28, 000 

3,100 

1,100 

200 

1,100 

200 

1,100 

200 

5, 200 

12,000 

5,200 

12, 000 

5, 000 

12,000 

3,500 

50 

4,  000 

500 

4,500 

500 

10,700 

6, 000 

10,  700 

6,000 

10,700 

7,000 

3, 000 

2, 000 

3, 000 

2,000 

3,000 

2,  000 

3,200 

1,600 

3,200 

1,600 

3,200 

2,  000 

8, 100 

3,000 

8, 100 

3,100 

8, 100 

3,100 

25,000 

9,000 

25,  000 

9,000 

25,000 

9, 000 

33, 200 

22,000 

33,  2U0 

20,000 

33,200 

20,000 

3,100 

3, 000 

3,100 

3,000 

3,100 

3, 000 

3, 200 

1,400 

3, 200 

1,400 

3, 200 

1,400 

14,000 

3,400 

14,  300 

3,400 

14,300 

3,400 

2,700 

300 

2,700 

300 

2,700 

300 

40,  300 

21,300 

40,300 

21,  300 

40,330 

24,000 

13,600 

13,600 

13,600 

28,800 

20,000 

28,’ 800 

20,000 

28 '800 

20,000 

830 

200 

830 

200 

830 

200 

830 

200 

830 

200 

830 

2,  500 

830 

200 

830 

200 

830 

200 

16, 600 

8,400 

16,600 

8,800 

16,600 

9,500 

4,600 

2, 000 

4, 600 

2,000 

4,600 

2,000 

3,200 

1,300 

3, 200 

1,300 

3,200 

1,300 

23,500 

21,000 

23,500 

18,000 

23, 500 

7, 000 

3,  600 

1,000 

3,600 

1,000 

3,600 

1,000 

2,700 

500 

2,700 

1,000 

2,700 

1,000 

15, 000 

5,000 

15,000 

5, 000 

15,000 

5, 000 

49,400 

19,600 

49,400 

17, 600 

49,400 

-  17,600 

18,600 

14,000 

18, 600 

14,000 

18,600 

14, 000 

5,  500 

2,300 

5,500 

2,  300 

5,500 

2,300 

14,400 

5,000 

14, 400 

5, 000 

14,  400 

5,000 

13,000 

4,300 

13, 000 

4,300 

13,000 

4, 300 

6,800 

1,000 

6,800 

1,000 

6,800 

1,000 

50,400 

14,000 

50,400 

14,000 

50,400 

14,000 

2, 000 

100 

2,000 

100 

2, 000 

400 

13,600 

2,500 

13, 600 

2,  300 

12,500 

2,300 

19,700 

6,800 

19,700 

6j  300 

19,  700 

5,800 

2,700 

3,000 

2,  700 

3,000 

2,700 

3,000 

14, 000 

2,000 

14,000 

2,000 

14,000 

2,000 

4,000 

1,600 

4,000 

1,600 

4,000 

1,600 
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Table  XXVIII— Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Mason, Henry  B . 

1 

70.5 

4,245 

Mason,  Julia  S . 

1 

20 

2,020 

Mason,  Roswell  B . 

2 

40.1 

7,314.2 

Masonic  Fraternity  Temple  Association . 

1 

169 

19, 181 

Masury,John  W . 

3 

82 

14,022 

Mathussen,  Frederick  W . 

1 

50 

3,300 

Mayer,  Levi . 

2 

101.5 

11,578 

Makers,  Louis, et  al . 

1 

16.7 

1,599.3 

Mayer, Est.,  Max  A . 

3 

254.5 

23,345 

Mayer,  Leopold . 

1 

65 

12,220 

Meacham,  Carrie  0 . 

1 

25 

2,000 

Mead,  A.  B.,et  al.,Tr . 

1 

24 

3, 165  6 

Mead,  Harriet  A.,et  al . 

1 

50.5 

9,090 

Mendel,  Est.,  Edward . 

1 

80 

7,' 840 

Menge,  Charlotte . 

1 

46.1 

2,164 

Merchants1  National  Bank . 

3 

87.8 

7,290 

Merille,  Mary  C . 

1 

24.5 

3,172.8 

Merz,  Gottieib . 

1 

39.8 

4,218.8 

Meserre,  Mary  E  . 

1 

20 

2, 100 

Metz,  Knnemund  (Mrs.) .  . 

1 

22 

2,640 

Metzner,  Chas . 

2 

50 

5,  750 

Migley,  Frederick . 

1 

40.5 

7,290 

Migliore,  Gerardo . 

2 

50 

4,803 

MiHer,  Dr.  De  Laskie . 

1 

36 

3,960 

Miller,  Alice  E . . 

1 

24.5 

2,' 450 

Miller, Griffin  T . 

5 

210 

22,  205 

Miller,  Henry  G . 

2 

45.8 

6,491.2 

Miller,  Silas  F . 

2 

129.5 

11,694 

Miller,  Sophia . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Mills,  Lucy  M.,et  al .  . 

1 

99.5 

8,945 

Missroom, James  D . 

1 

20 

400 

Mitchell,  David  W.,  Receiver . 

1 

21.5 

2,  472.5 

Monroe,  Mary  A . . 

2 

50 

4, 787.6 

Moore,  Daniel  E . 

i 

25 

2, 475 

Morgan,  D.  Percy . 

i 

93 

11,160 

Morrill, Est., Carolina  R . 

i 

30 

5  130 

Morris, Chas’ . 

i 

24 

3,900 

Morris,  Geoffrey  C . 

i 

80 

11,040 

Morris,  Nelson . 

i 

20 

1,320 

Morrison,  Edward  W . 

4 

148.3 

13, 542.9 

Morrison, Est.,  Ezekiel . 

4 

181.7 

15,385.1 

Mortimer, Wm.  E.,et  al . 

*■» 

0 

150.5 

11,423.8 

Morton,  William  J . 

1 

40 

3,640 

Moss,  Fannie . 

1 

25 

2, 550 

Mott,  John  G . 

1 

22.5 

2,580 

Mott,  Jordan  L . 

1 

40 

6,800 

Muller,  James  C . 

1 

41 

6, 047.5 

Mulliken, Emma  A . 

1 

30 

2,422.5 

Mulveil,  John .  . 

1 

25 

2,062.5 

Hunger,  Albert  A . 

7 

479.5 

75,805.6 

Munn,  Carrie  L . 

3 

176.5 

27,747 

Murphy,  Jas.  A .  . 

0 

108.2 

8,086.2 

Murray,  Robert . 

1 

40 

5,760 

National  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  U.  S.  A . 

1 

SS 

7, 920 

Negrich,Mary . 

1 

19.9 

1,987 

Netcher,Chas . 

1 

45 

4,770 

Nevers,  Julia  0.,et  al . 

2 

60 

3,600 

New,  Peter  W . 

1 

19.8 

2,103 

Newberry,  Geo.  G . 

4 

99.5 

10,321 

Newcomb,  Richard  F . 

/  1 

39 

6,669 
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Table  XX VIII—  Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 

FOR  THE  YrEAR  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$27,000 

$20,000 

$27,000 

$20, 000 

■e* 

10 

o 

o 

o 

$20, 000 

8, 800 

3,200 

8,800 

3,  400 

8,800 

3,  400 

22,200 

14,000 

22, 200 

14, 000 

22,200 

14, 000 

84, 700 

200,000 

84, 000 

166,000 

84,000 

156,000 

18,  000 

17,000 

18,100 

17,000 

18, 100 

17, 000 

8,500 

5, 000 

8,500 

5,000 

8,  500 

5,000 

29, 200 

13,100 

29,200 

13,100 

29,200 

13,100 

800 

600 

800 

600 

800 

500 

27,500 

100 

22,  500 

30, 100 

22,500 

30,000 

16,000 

3,000 

16, 000 

3,000 

16,000 

3,000 

5, 000 

3,500 

5,000 

3,500 

5,000 

3,500 

2, 000 

2,600 

2,000 

2,600 

2,000 

2,  600 

8, 600 

700 

8,  600 

700 

8, 600 

750 

28, 500 

6,000 

24, 000 

3, 000 

24, 000 

3,000 

3,500 

2, 400 

3,500 

2,000 

3,500 

2,500 

24,300 

34,  400 

24,500 

34,400 

24,  500 

34,500 

2, 900 

2.500 

1.500 

2,  900 

2,500 

2,900 

2, 500 

1,600 

2. 700 

1.700 

1,600 

2,700 

1,500 

1,600 

2,700 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

400 

1,700 

1,000 

1,700 

3,600 

600 

3,600 

600 

3, 600 

700 

12, 000 

11,200 

12,000 

11,200 

■  12,000 

12,000 

1,400 

400 

1,400 

400 

1,400 

400 

4,000 

1,800 

4,000 

1,800 

4,000 

1,800 

2,000 

1,600 

2,000 

1,600 

2,000 

2,500 

15, 550 

10,000 

15,250 

10, 000 

15,250 

5,50) 

14,  900 

9,000 

14,  900 

9,000 

14,900 

9,000 

25, 300 

22,000 

25,500 

22, 000 

25,500 

22, 000 

*  1,400 

1,200 

1,400 

1,200 

1,400 

1,200 

45, 000 

18,000 

45, 000 

18, 000 

45,000 

18,000 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

1,600 

1,000 

1,600 

1,200 

1,600 

1,500 

2,400 

2,200 

80,000 

1,500 

2,400 
2,200 
80, 000 

1,500 

2,400 

2,200 

80,000 

1,800 

40, COO 

40,000 

40,000 

3,600 

800 

3,600 

800 

3,600 

800 

3,800 

1,000 

3,800 

1,000 

3,800 

1,000 

4,800 

3,200 

200 

4,  800 
3,200 

200 

4,  80  ) 
3,200 
75,200 

200 

75; 000 

27,000 

75,200 

27,  000 

19,000 

53, 800 

16,200 

53,800 

16,200 

53,800 

16,200 

35, 700 

11,800 

35,700 

11,800 

35,700 

11,800 

4,  800 

4,000 

4,800 

4,000 

4,800 

4,000 

1,700 

1,680 

.  1,500 

1,700 

1,500 

1,700 

1,500 

1,000 

1,680 

1,200 

1,680 

1,500 

13, 200 

10, 800 

13,000 

7,000 

13,000 

10,800 

8,200 

8,000 

8,200 

8,000 

8,200 

8,000 

7,1  ’00 

3,400 

7,  500 

3,400 

7, 500 

3,400 

4,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

186,700 

83, 500 

186,700 

83, 500 

186,700 

62,500 

66,200 

36, 000 

66,200 

34,000 

66,200 

34,000 

18,550 

14,000 

19,200 

14,000 

19,200 

11,900 

13, 200 

5,300 

13,200 

4,000 

13,200 

5,000 

35,200 

23,000 

35,200 

12,  500 
1,200 

35,200 

12,500 

2,000 

1,200 

2,000 

2,000 

1,200 

39,600 

16,000 

39,600 

10,000 

39,  600 

10,000 

8,600 

650 

2,800 

8,600 

650 

2,800 

8,600 

650 

2,800 

10,  000 

4,200 

10,100 

3,900 

10,100 

3,900 

8,600 

4,500 

8,600 

4,500 

8,600 

4,500 
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Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Newman,  Lawrence . 

1 

20 

2,100 

Newton,  Edward  F . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Newton, Peter  A . .  . 

3 

75 

7,500 

Nickerson,  Est.,  Solon . 

1 

60 

6,000 

Noll,  Louisa . 

1 

19.8 

2,014 

Noll,  Mary . 

1 

24.8 

2, 635 

Northrup  &  Lyman . 

2 

44 

7,062 

Norton, James  S.,Tr . . 

I 

48 

7,680 

O’Callaghan, Patrick, et  al . 

1 

20 

800 

O'Brien, Thomas  E . 

1 

20.3 

1,926 

O'Day,  Mary . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Odell,  James  W . 

1 

.  35 

2,695 

Odell,  LeGrand . 

1 

33 

3,  498 

O’Donoghue,  Est.,  Horace . 

1 

20 

1,660 

Officer,  Alexander . 

1 

30.5 

2,3:33.3 

9,  432 

Ogden,  Frances  E . 

2 

55 

Ogden, Est.,  fm.  B .  . 

4 

133 

14,184 

Ohlendorf,  Wm . 

1 

50 

5,325 

Oliver,  James . . . 

2 

145.3 

14, 664 

Oliver,  John  M.,  et  al . 

1 

20 

1,800 

Oliver,  Joseph . 

2 

205 

29,640 

O’Neill,  Louis  and  John . 

1 

48 

6,322 

O’Reilly, Eugene . 

1 

50 

5,012 

Osborn, Henry  A . 

2 

45 

5,  460 

Otis,  Frederick  R . 

5 

307.5 

27,647.5 

Otis,  Geo.  L . 

1 

60 

4,  500 

Otis,  James . 

2 

140 

S, 163.5 

Otis,  Joseph  E . 

2 

70 

6,190 

Otis,  Lucius  B . 

4 

217 

18,645 

Otis,  Mary  K . 

1 

30.1 

2,413.8 

Otis,  Philo  A .  . 

1 

25 

Outhet,  Reuben  M . 

2 

122.5 

18,325 

Owsley,  Heaton  B . 

1 

20.5 

1,640 

Packard,  John  A . 

2 

100 

10,000 

Packard, Samuel  W . . . 

1 

60 

3, 320 

Page,  John  H.  and  Wm.  R . 

1 

24 

2,172 

Palmer,  Bertha  M . 

1 

40 

6,960 

Palmer,  Milton  J . 

3 

85 

11,100 

Palmer,  Percy  W . 

2 

59.8 

7,664.4 

Palmer,  Potter . 

1 

633.5 

74,175.1 

Pardee. Theron . 

2 

100 

8,000 

Parker,  Laura  A . 

1 

18 

1,980 

Parliament,  Samuel . 

2 

40 

1,900 

Parmalee,J.  W.  and  C.  K . 

3 

187.5 

28,687.5 

Parmly  Bros . . 

3 

105 

9, 850 

Pardridge,Chas.  W . 

1 

46.5 

4,829 

Pardridge,  Edwin . 

1 

64 

9. 152 

Patrick, Est., Milton  S . 

1 

65 

6,500 

Patrick,  M.  A.,  (Mrs.)  guar . 

Patterson, Wm.  M . 

1 

40 

7, 200 

1 

50 

5,000 

Paulsen, Wm.  A . 

1 

20 

2,020 

Paxton,  James  W . 

Peabody.  Hiram  B . 

11 

382.5 

43,337.4 

5 

12S 

12,220.3 

Peacock,  Chas.  D . 

1 

40 

2,  240 

Peacock, Est  ,  Elijah . 

1 

20 

1,810 

Peacock,  Est.,  Joseph . 

4 

139.5 

12,395.3 

Peacock,  Margaret . 

1 

39.5 

7,110 

Peacock,  Hussell  D . 

1 

40 

3,340 

Pearce,  J.  Irving . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Pearce,  J.  Myron  L . 

1 

25 

2,5oO 
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Table  XXVIII—  Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$2,  TOO 

$1,500 

$2, 700 

$1,500 

$2,700 

$1,500 

23,000 

1,800 

2, 300 

1,800 

2,300 

1,800 

6,  900 

3,800 

6,  900 

3, 800 

6,900 

3,800 

19,000 

3,000 

19,000 

3,000 

19,000 

4, 000 

900 

50 

900 

50 

900 

50 

600 

50 

600 

50 

600 

50 

21, 800 

12,800 

22, 100 

12,800 

22,100 

12,800 

15,800 

11,600 

15,800 

11,600 

15, 800 

11,600 

2.  800 

‘  1, 600 

2,800 

1,600 

2,800 

1,600 

700 

500 

700 

500 

700 

500 

1,800 

100 

1,800 

100 

1,800 

100 

7,700 

6,000 

7,700 

6, 000 

7,700 

6,000 

1,140 

800 

1,140 

800 

1,140 

800 

13,200 

3,000 

13, 200 

3,000 

13,200 

3,000 

5,200 

2,000 

5,200 

2,000 

5,200 

2,000 

18. 100 

15,000 

18,200 

15,000 

18,200 

15,000 

32, 300 

16,200 

32,300 

16,200 

32, 300 

16, 200 

1,400 

1,600 

1,400 

1,600 

1,400 

1,600 

26,600 

22,000 

26,620 

22,000 

26,  620 

8,710 

3, 300 

1,200 

3,300 

1,200 

3, 300 

1,200 

45,700 

7, 000 

45,700 

27,000 

45, 700 

11,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

3, 000 

4,000 

3,000 

10,000 

1,100 

10,000 

1,100 

10,000 

1,100 

17,  750 

4,  800 

17,750 

4,800 

17, 750 

5,000 

77, 000 

16,300 

90,300 

27,200 

90,300 

16,  200 

13,000 

3,000 

13,000 

3,000 

13,000 

3,  000 

33, 000 

13,500 

34, 500 

13,  500 

34,500 

13,  500 

21,  900 

6,400 

21,900 

6,400 

21,900 

6,  400 

70, 000 

25,000 

73,200 

25, 000 

73,200 

25,000 

3,000 

3,  000 

3,000 

3,000 

3, 000 

3,000 

3,700 

4,000 

3,700 

4,000 

3,700 

4.000 

26, 500 

10,000 

26,  500 

10, 000 

26,500 

10, 000 

4,000 

1,000 

8,000 

4,  000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

6,600 

6,600 

6,000 

6,600 

6,000 

8,800 

2, 000 

8,  800 

2,000 

8, 800 

2,000 

8,  700 

3,000 

8,700 

3, 000 

8, 700 

3, 000 

17,600 

1,200 

17,600 

1,200 

17,600 

1,200 

9,500 

2, 400 

9,500 

2,700 

9, 500 

2,700 

10,600 

4,000 

10,600 

4, 000 

10, 600 

4, 000 

293,000 

290,000 

293,000 

290,000 

293,000 

275, 000 

15,600 

7,000 

15,  600 

7,000 

15,600 

7, 000 

2,000 

800 

2,000 

800 

2,000 

800 

4,000 

1,800 

4,000 

800 

4,000 

400 

47,  800 

4,  500 

47,800 

4,500 

47, 800 

4,500 

11,200 

9,000 

11,700 

9,000 

11,700 

9,000 

42,300 

16, 000 

42,300 

10, 000 

42,300 

10,000 

60, 000 

15, 000 

60, 000 

15,000 

60,000 

13, 000 

15,  600 

11,000 

15,600 

11,000 

15,600 

11,000 

6,000 

200 

6,000 

200 

6,000 

200 

6,000 

6, 000 

1,000 

6,000 

500 

13,200 

10,000 

13,200 

10,000 

13,200 

11,000 

59,300 

34,400 

59,  300 

62,400 

59, 300 

49,600 

22,900 

15, 600 

32,900 

15,  600 

23,000 

10,300 

3,300 

8, 000 

3, 300 

8,000 

3,300 

8,000 

6,000 

2,400 

6, 000 

3,000 

6,000 

4,000 

20,400 

18,000 

23,200 

18,000 

23,200 

18,000 

5,100 

2, 000 
1,500 

1,600 

5,100 

1,600 

5,100 

1,000 

2, 000 

2,000 

1,500 

2,000 

2,000 

1,500 

1,500 

2,200 

2,200 

2, 200 
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Names  of  Owners. 


Peck,  Est . 

Perkins,  Sarah  A . 

Pierson,  James  H . 

Pieser,  Dora . 

Pike,  Eugene  S . 

Pindell,Mrs.  James  A . 

Pinkerton,  W.  A  and  R.  A . 

Pirning,  Conrad . 

Pitkin,  Charlotte,  W . 

Pitkin,  Est.,  L.  R . 

Phelps,  Erskine  M . 

Phillips,  Maud  et  al . 

Phillippson,  Lenna . 

Phillips,  Est..,  John  et  al . 

Plant,  Roger . 

Plant,  Roger,  Jr . . 

Podrasnik,  Alois . 

Pollock,  Bertha . 

Pope, Norton  L . 

Post,  Wm  . 

Porter,  Est. ,  Fred  C . 

Per  ter,. Julia  F . 

Porter,  Washington . 

Pottgieser,  Barbara . 

Prescott,  Philip  H  and  Mary  A . 

Preston, Ellen  H . 

Price,  Abner . 

Price,  Cornelius  et  al . 

Price,  Vincent  C . 

Pullman,  Geo.  M.  et.  al  . 

Pulsifer,  David  T . 

Putnam, Henry  C . 

Puzzo,  Angelo . 

Quan,Wm.  J . 

Querolli,  Est.,  Andrew . 

Quigley,  Jane  . 

Quinlan,  Dr.  Chas.  H . 

Rag2io,Chas.  A . 

Railroad  Warehouse  and  Storage  Co 
Ransom, Mary  E.  S . 

Rappleye,Cythera  M . 

Rawson,  Stephen  W . 

Ray,  Est.,  Hugh  B . 

Ray,  Julia  A . 

Ray,  Julia  M . 

Rea,  Robert  L . 

Read,  Anne . 

Reading,  Amelia  M . 

Reading,  Edgar  M . 

Rector, Chas.  E . .  .. 

Reed, Chas.  M.,  Esr . 

Reed,  Flora  L  . . 

Reed,  Heirs, Mary  V . 

Reeves,  Caroline  M . 

Rehm,  Jacob . 

Reichman,  Gottfried . 

Reid  &  Murdoch . 

Reis.  Elizabeth . 

Reker,  Simon . 

Retinger,  John  and  Hofherr,  Anton 


Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

16 

844.8 

101,222.2 

1 

26.5 

4,  531.5 

1 

23.8 

1,917.8 

1 

24.8 

2,549.3 

3 

224 

21,323 

1 

20.8 

1,879.4 

1 

56.8 

4.605.6 

1 

20 

2,600 

1 

50 

4,700 

1 

48 

4,800 

1 

40 

3,840 

1 

24 

2,400 

1 

25 

2,500 

1 

25 

2,580 

2 

45 

4,180 

1 

21.5 

2, 074.8 

1 

40 

7,200 

1 

20 

2,000 

2 

69.3 

4,237.5 

2 

50 

4,  780.3 

3 

83.8 

7,605.7 

5 

214.8 

36,697.5 

5 

103.3 

11,827.4 

1 

40 

5,520 

1 

40 

7,200 

1 

66.3 

7,022.5 

1 

24. 5* 

2,097.6 

4 

152 

15, 78S 

1 

23 

2,162 

2 

211.5 

28,815 

1 

50 

3,300 

1 

25 

2,500 

1 

27.3 

1,362.5 

1 

36 

4,734 

3 

80 

8,620 

1 

20 

2,140 

o 

60 

10,220 

I 

25 

2,500 

i 

100 

10,500 

i 

30 

3,903.7 

i 

A 

24.8 

2,475 

1 

50 

3,300 

1 

45 

8,550 

1 

20.1 

1,006.3 

1 

24 

3,156 

1 

25 

4,750 

1 

20 

2,000 

1 

23 

2,162 

1 

23 

2,162 

1 

24 

1,716 

3 

415 

25,034.8 

1 

30 

2,970 

1 

30 

2,  970 

1 

28 

2,240 

3 

334 

36,729.3 

1 

25 

2,662.5 

3 

177.3 

31.107.5 

1 

40 

3,520 

1 

22 

2,123 

1 

40 

4,320 
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Table  XXVIII—  Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 

For  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$288,600 

$163, 400 

$288,600 

$157,400 

$287,750 

$212,  700 

5,850 

8,500 

5,850 

8,  500 

5,  800 

8,  500 

9, 000 

4,000 

9,000 

4,000 

9,000 

4,000 

7,300 

1,500 

7,300 

2,000 

7,300 

2,000 

86,150 

188,600 

83, 550 

188, 600 

83,550 

133,600 

5,500 

2,000 

5,500 

2,000 

5,  500 

2, 000 

7,400 

4,000 

7,600 

8,000 

3,700 

3, 500 

1,600 

1,400 

1,600 

1,400 

1,600 

1,400 

4,  900 ' 

2,500 

4,900 

2,500 

4,900 

2,  500 

2,400 

1,000 

2,700 

1,000 

2,700 

1,000 

5,  600 

5,500 

5,600 

5, 500 

5,600 

5,500 

1,700 

200 

1,700 

200 

1,  700 

200 

3,000 

500 

3,000 

500 

3,000 

500 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2, 000 

2, 000 

2, 000 

9,550 

6,200 

9,550 

6,200 

9,550 

6, 200 

600 

1,000 

600 

1,000 

600 

1,000 

9, 600 

6,800 

9,600 

6, 800 

9,600 

6,800 

1,400 

.  600 

1,400 

900 

1,400 

900 

14,500 

5,200 

14,500 

5,200 

14,500 

5,200 

4,200 

700 

4,200 

700 

4,200 

900 

11,300 

11,300 

11,300 

11,000 

11,300 

11,000 

38,800 

11,700 

38,800 

13,  700 

38,  800 

13,700 

21,900 

6,800 

22,400 

6,800 

21,  900 

5,800 

5,600 

5,000 

5,600 

5,000 

5,600 

5, 000 

8,000 

5,000 

8,000 

6,000 

8,000 

6,400 

2,330 

4,000 

2,320 

4,000 

2, 320 

4,000 

2,  000 

1,200 

2,000 

1,200 

2,000 

1,200 

24,700 

7,500 

24,700 

7,500 

24,  700 

7,600 

1,400 

100 

1,400 

100 

1,400 

50 

113,200 

110,000 

113,200 

110, 000 

113,  200 

110,000 

>  10,000 

7,000 

10, OCO 

7, 000 

10,000 

7,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000  . 

4,000 

3, 000 

4,000 

1,700 

1,100 

1,700 

1,100 

1,700 

1,000 

4,500 

3,200 

5,000 

3. 200 

5,  #00 

3,200 

4,100 

550 

4, 100 

600 

4, 100 

1,000 

1,100 

20 

1,100 

100 

1,100 

20 

10,400 

10,000 

10,  400 

10,000 

10,  400 

10,000 

1,800 

100 

1,800 

200 

1,800 

100 

3,  600 

5,000 

3,  600 

10,000 

3,600 

6,000 

3,900 

3,600 

3,  900 

3,600 

3,  900 

4,000 

3,500 

2,000 

3,500 

2,000 

3,500 

2,000 

6,500 

12,000 

6,500 

12,000 

6,500 

12,000 

11,300 

11,000 

11,300 

11,000 

11,300 

10,000 

6,000 

2,000 

6,000 

2,000 

6,000 

2,000 

3,  000 

3,  500 

3,600 

3,  500 

3, 600 

3,  500 

9, 000 

2,000 

9.000 

2,000 

9,000 

2,000 

2,100 

1,400 

2, 100 

1,400 

2, 100 

1,400 

1,600 

100 

1,600 

100 

1,600 

100 

1,600 

300 

1,600 

200 

1,600 

100 

3,400 

3,  400 

500 

3,400 

800 

32,700 

15,000 

32, 700 

15,  000 

32,  700 

15,000 

6,800 

2,000 

6,800 

3,000 

6,800 

3,  500 

6,800 

2,200 

6,800 

3,000 

6, 800 

3,  800 

10,000 

10, 000 

10, 000 

10, 000 

10,000 

10,000 

32,600 

33,500 

32,  600 

33,500 

32,600 

33,  500 

700 

200 

700 

200 

700 

200 

64,800 

41,000 

64,800 

41,000 

64,800 

41,000 

4,700 

2. 000 

4,700 

2,500 

4,700 

2,  500 

600 

400 

600 

400 

600 

400 

4,400 

800 

4,400 

800 

4,400 

800 

i 
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Names  of  Owners. 


Reynolds,  John  B . 

Reynolds, Richard  S . 

Rice,  Calvin  F . 

Rice,  James  H . 

Rice,  Est.. Mary  Ann . 

Richardson, Tobias  G . 

Richert,  John . 

Riedle,  H'rank . 

Ritchie,  Emma . 

Robinson,  Est.,  Curtis . 

Roche,  VV.  P . 

Roeblingp,  John  A., Sons  &  Co 

Rogers,  H.  G . 

Rogers,  Mary  B . 

Rollman,  Agnes . 

Rosenberg,  J acob .  . 

Rosenfleld ,  Harry  and  M attie . . 

Rosenfield,  Henrietta . 

Rosp,  Robert  E . 

Rothbarth,  Paul . 

Rothechild,  Est.,  Max  M . 

Rowe,  Lucy  J . 

Royal  insurance  Co . 

Rubel,  Reuben . 

Rumsey,  Martha  A . 

Ruppert,  Charles . 

Rutter, Est., Mrs.  E.  T . 

Ryan,  Chas.  L.  et  al . 

Ryan, Patrick  J . 

Ryan,  Peter . 

Ryder,  Est.,  Wm  H . 

Ryeison,Ed.  L.  and  Arthur, Tr 

Ryerson,  Martin . . . 

Ryerson,  Mary  A . 

Sanders,  Patrick . 

Satterlee,  Est.,Merrett  L . 

Sawyer, Chas.  B . 

Sawyer,  Elizabeth . 

Sawyer,  Est ,  Sidney . 

Scamon,  Maria  S . 

Scanlon, Thomas . 

Schaller, Victoria,  et  al . 

Schieferstein,  August . 

Schieferstein, Conrad  G . 

Schilling,  Hans  P . 

Schlacks,  Christina . 

Schloesser,  Amalia . 

Schmidt,  Isadora . 

Schneider,  George . 

Schnur,  Jacob . 

Schoelkopf,  Henry . 

Schoenhoten ,  Eliza . 

Schoenhofen,  Est.,  Peter . 

Schoolfield,  James  L.,Ex  r _ 

Schroeter,Otto  L . 

Schultz,  Henry . 

Schumacher ,  Maria . 

Schuttler,  Maria . 

Schwarer,  Barbara . 

Scott,  Daniel . 


Number  Number 
of  pieces  of  front  feet 


owned. 


5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


owned. 


134.8 

60.8 

40 

41.8 

47 

80 

19.8 
25 

24 
315 

20 

40 

25 
73  5 

19.8 

107.5 
81 
80 

122.6 
36 

78.5 
76 

100 

47.5 
40 

78 

70.5 
25 
20 

18.8 

45 

80 

514.3 

53.5 
20 

25 
20 

48 

60.5 
26.8 

23 

20 

20 

40 

26.3 

19.8 

128 

26 
42 
20 

134 

120 

66 

25 

40 

79 
19.8 
40 
19.8 
25 


Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 


13, 740.8 

6. 930.7 
6, 620 
5,072.6 
4,700 

9.600 
2,083.4 
2,500 

2. 400 
30,  601.1 

3.600 

7.200 

2.412.5 

6. 732.8 
2,014.5 

29,425 

14,661.5 

8,000 

15. 242.4 
6,831 

12. 150.5 
11,172 

16.500 

4.686.5 

3.200 

5.580.5 
10,610.3 

2.350 

2,000 

754.7 

7.722.5 

4. 400 
98,998.1 

9. 188.6 
2,  760 

2, 575 
2,760 
6,  720 
8,260 

3.945.6 

2.489.8 

3.600 
1,110 
1,910 

3.686.6 

2,014.5 

9.600 
3,120 
5,040 
2,760 

18,908 

16,560 

6,319.1 

2,500 

5,520 

7,110 

2,088.5 

6,880 

2,088.5 

2.500 
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Table  XXVIII—  Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$7, 800 

$000 

GO 

O 

O 

$700 

$7,800 

$800 

18,200 

11,500 

18,  200 

11,  500 

18,200 

11,500 

6,400 

8,000 

6,400 

8,U00 

6,400 

8,000 

12,  600 

12,000 

20,400 

12, 000 

22, 500 

25, 200 

12, 000 

25,200 

12,000 

25,  200 

11,500 

36,800 

125,000 

36, 800 

105,000 

36,800 

105, 000 

560 

150 

560 

150 

560 

150 

2,500 

1,500 

2, 500 

1,500 

2,500 

1,500 

1,700 

2,000 

1,700 

2,000 

1,700 

14,750 

2,000 

14,750 

11,800 

14, 750 

11,800 

13,000 

3,200 

2,000 

3,200 

2,000 

3,200 

2,000 

8,400 

700 

6,000 

8, 000 
700 

6,000 

8, 000 
700 

6,  000 

9,900 

6,000 

9,  900 

6,000 

9,900 

7,000 

500 

50 

500 

50 

500 

50 

50,000 

12,500 

50, 500 

19,  600 

50, 500 

20, 000 

32, 300 

11,400 

32,300 

11,400 

32, 300 

11,400 

10, 000 

5,000 

10, 000 

5,000 

10,000 

5,000 

63,  850 

41,000 

63,850 

41,000 

63,850 

41,000 

9, 000 

8, 000 

9,000 

7,000 

9,000 

5,000 

21,600 

18,000 

22,200 

12,500 

22, 200 

12,  500 

43, 300 

7,000 

43, 300 

7,000 

43,300 

6,000 

40, 000 

110,000 

40,000 

110,000 

40, 000 

110,  OCO 

12, 100 

6,000 

12, 200 

6,000 

12, 200 

4,000 

5,500 

4,00® 

5, 500 

4,000 

5,500 

4,000 

3, 600 

3,100 

3,600 

2,500 

3,600 

2,500 

43, 200 

18,  000 

43,200 

18,000 

43,200 

18,000 

1,750 

1,500 

5,000 

1,750 

1,500 

5,000 

1, 750 
1,500 
1,400 

5,000 

1,400 

800 

MOO 

800 

800 

14,900 

8,000 

14,900 

8,000 

14, 900 

8,f00 

10,400 

5,000 

10, 400 

5,000 

10,400 

5,500 

172,700 

135,800 

173, 800 

137,  300 

173,800 

137, 300 

23,500 

12, 000 

23,500 

12,000 

23,500 

12, 000 

1,200 

2,300 

1,200 

2,300 

1,200 

2, 300 

3,700 

2,400 

1,200 

3,700 

1,200 

3,700 

1,200 

1,600 

2,400 

1,600 

2,400 

1,600 

8,900 

6,000 

8,900 

6,000 

8, 900 

6,000 

16,700 

4,800 

16,800 

4,800 

16,800 

4,800 

5,  800 

2,400 

5,900 

2,400 

5,900 

2,500 

4,000 

1,500 

4, 000 

1,500 

4,000 

1,500 

3,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2, 000 

3, 000 

2,  000 

2,200 

1,400 

2,200 

1,400 

2,200 

1,400 

1,900 

1,300 

v  1,900 

1,300 

1,900 

1,300 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

900 

100 

900 

100 

900 

100 

30, 000 

10, 000 

30, 000 

10,000 

30,000 

10,000 

1,600 

700 

1,600 

700 

1,600 

700 

3,700 

1,000 

3,700 

1,000 

3,700 

600 

2,  800 

1,600 

2, 800 

1,000 

2,800 

1,500 

24, 500 

12,400 

24,  500 

15,  500 

24, 500 

15,000 

7,200 

4,100 

7,200 

3,  900 

7, 200 

4,  400 

6,  200 

13,000 

6, 200 

11,000 

6,200 

8,000 

3,300 

1,400 

3,300 

1,400 

3,300 

1,500 

4,800 

2,000 

4,800 

2, 000 

4,800 

2,500 

12,000 

18, 000 

12, 000 

15,  COO 

12,000 

13,000 

800 

100 

800 

100 

800 

100 

13,200 

11,000 

13,200 

11,000 

13,200 

11,000 

700 

600 

700 

600 

700 

600 

2,000 

3, 500 

2,000 

3, 500 

2,000 

3, 500 
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Table  XXY1I1— Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Seaverns,  George  A . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Secor,  James . 

1 

24.8 

2,246.1 

Seipp,  Est.,  Conrad . 

12 

814 

113,605.4 

Seipp,Wm.  C . 

2 

198 

24,164 

Shackleford,  John . 

1 

20 

2,  760 

Shaw,  Hiram,  et  al . 

1 

40.3 

4,025 

Sheldon,  Benj.  R . 

1 

25 

2,350 

Sheldon,  Edwin  A . 

8 

378 

56,582.6 

Sheppard,  Robt.  D . 

1 

90 

17,100 

Sheridan,  James  W . 

1 

25 

2,475 

Sherman, I.  N.  W . 

1 

107 

12,840 

Sherman, John  J . 

2 

75 

5,293.8 

Sherman,  Julia  T  . 

2 

60.7 

7, 860.2 

Sherwood.  Mary  R . 

1 

20 

3,000 

Shirk,  Elbert  W . 

1 

50 

8,550 

Short,  William.  Ext . 

2 

50 

4,787.6 

Silverman ,  Hannah . 

2 

65 

9,340 

Silverman,  Lazarus . 

3 

97.5 

7,430.7 

Simm.  James  C . „ . 

2 

43 

3,665.7 

Siminsky,  Mary . 

1 

25 

2,875 

Simonds,  Marshall . 

1 

26.7 

4. 548 . 6 

Simons, Zaimon  G . 

1 

19.8 

2,088.5 

Sinclair,  William  H . 

1 

25 

2, 706.3 

Sinton,  David . 

2 

104 

18,060 

Shreve,  Adele  L . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Shreve,  Belle  S . . . 

1 

20 

1,800 

Shreve, Chas.  M . 

1 

21.5 

1,720 

Shreve,  Thos.  W . . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Shufelt.  Henry  H . 

1 

94.5 

7,848.5 

Skinner,  Est., Mark . 

2 

141 

22,418.5 

Skrodsisky,  Meyer . 

1 

25 

2,398.8 

Slack, Chas.  H . . 

2 

40 

5,520 

Slater.  Est.,  William  A . 

1 

190 

26,790 

Small, Mary  C . 

1 

40.1 

1,444.5 

Smith,  Bvron  L . 

6 

457 

64, 792.4 

Smith, Chas.  G . 

2 

99 

5, 9:34.3 

Smith, Dunlap . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Smith,  Elija  L . 

1 

24 

3,360 

Smith,  James  Parker . 

1 

20.1 

1,610 

Smith, Orson . 

o 

M 

80 

9,  520 

Smith, Est., Peter . 

1 

34.8 

3,629.5 

Smith,  Thomas . 

2 

167 

20,444 

Smith, T.  P.  &  G.  T . 

1 

22.5 

2,250 

Smith,  Est..  Washington . 

2 

79.3 

S,  170.3 

Snow,  Helen  E . 

o 

111.8 

10,760.3 

Solomon,  Annie  C . 

i 

25 

2,393.8 

Sontag, Est.,  John  B . 

i 

25 

2,018.8 

Sorg,  Paul  J . 

i 

25 

2,062.5 

Spear,  Est..  Hugh . 

i 

40 

6,020 

Speed,  James  B . 

3 

115.3 

11,991 

Spiegel,  Louis . 

2 

50 

5,000 

Sporlein,  Catharine . 

2 

6S.3 

8, 108.3 

Sprague,  A.  A.  et.  al . 

1 

129.5 

17,4S2.5 

Sprague,  Lewis  W . 

1 

25 

3,125 

Springer,  Geo.  A . 

2 

40.5 

4,060 

Sproehnle,  Eet.  Martina . 

1 

20 

2,100 

Stafford,  Juniatta  et.  al  . 

1 

38 

6,536 

Starkweather, Chas.  H . 

o 

60.3 

4,4:35 

Starkweather,  Chauncey  C . 

I 

19.8 

1,975 

Starkweather,  Frank  H . 

2 

44.8 

4,495 
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Table  XXVIII— Continued, 


Assessments 
for  tub  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$10,000 

$2, 000 

$10,000 

$2, 000 

$10,000 

$2, 000 

3, 700 

3,500 

3,700 

3,500 

3,700 

3,  500 

128,300 

59,000 

128,300 

59, 000 

128,  300 

59, 000 

iy,900 

30, 500 

19,900 

30,  500 

19,900 

35,000 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

1,200 

1,200 

13,200 
1,750 
168,  300 

5,  000 

16, 000 
1,750 

5,000 

16, 000 
1,750 

5,000 

77,  600 

167,800 

77,600 

167, 800 

77, 750 

OO 
<©  o 

oZei 

o* 

10, 000 

29,700 

2, 200 

10,000 

29, 700 

2, 200 

6, 000 

10,000 

6,000 

3,000 

6,000 

3,000 

5,000 

14,500 

2, 600 

18, 500 

2,600 

18,500 

2, 600 

20,000 

3,600 

20,000 

18,600 

20,000 

13,600 

3,  600 

1,  500 

3,  600 

1,500 

3,600 

1,500 

6,000 

1,500 

6,000 

1,500 

6,000 

250 

2,400 

1,000 

2, 400 

1,000 

2,400 

1,200 

11,400 

4,000 

11,400 

5,000 

11,400 

5,  000 

17,100 

2,  470 

23, 100 

3, 600 

23,100 

3,  600 

14,000 

5, 000 

14,000 

4,000 

14,  000 

4,000 

1,800 

700 

1,800 

7t0 

1,800 

700 

4,  300 

800 

4,300 

800 

4,300 

800 

5, 500 

2,000 

5,  500 

2,000 

5,500 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2, 000 

53,600 

25,300 

53,600 

25,300 

53,60j 

24, 000 

9,000 

3,000 

9,000 

3,000 

9,000 

3,000  * 

8,200 

6,000 

8,200 

6,000 

8,200 

6,000 

11, 800 

3,000 

11,800 

3,000 

11,800 

3,  000 

9,000 

3,000 

9, 000 

3,000 

9,000 

3. 000 

8,700 

3,500 

8,700 

3, 500 

8, 700 

5, 000 

60,600 

22,600 

60,600 

22,600 

60,600 

22,600 

1,200 

500 

1,200 

500 

1,200 

600 

2, 700 

2, 500 
70,000 

2,700 

2, 400 

2,  700 

2,700 

114,000 

121,000 

70,000 

121,000 

11,000 

4,  000 

11,000 

4,000 

11, 000 

4,000 

95, 500 

23,000 

95, 400 

16,000 

95,400 

16,000 

16, 100 

7,200 

16,100 

7,  200 

16, 100 

7,200 

8,000 

5,400 

8,  000 

5,400 

8,000 

5,400 

3,800 

2,400 

4,000 

2,400 

4,400 

2, 250 

6,000 

3,000 

6,000 

2,000 

6, 000 

2,000 

19,000 

7,000 

19,200 

7,000 

19,200 

6, 0C0 

1,280 

1,000 

1,280 

1,000 

1,280 

1,000 

44, 500 

28, 800 

41,500 

22,000 

41,500 

29,800 

5, 000 

1,800 

5,000 

1,800 

5,000 

2,000 

23,  600 

7,700 

23,600 

7,700 

23,  600 

7,700 

34,500 

14,800 

34, 500 

14,800 

34,  500 

14,200 

1,200 

100 

1,200 

100 

1,200 

200 

3, 000 

2,200 

3,000 

2,200 

3,000 

2,200 

3, 300 

500 

3,300 

500 

3,300 

500 

32,(100 

16,000 

32,000 

16,000 

32,000 

16,000 

23,400 

23, 000 

23,600 

23,000 

23, 600 

23, 500 

3,600 

1,400 

3,  600 

1,400 

3,600 

1,250 

9,600 

9, 000 

9. 600 

9, 000 

9,600 

9,000 

20,  700 

17,000 

20,700 

17,000 

20,700 

17,000 

1,500 

1,600 

1,500 

1,600 

1,500 

1,600 

4,400 

1,400 

4,400 

1,400 

4, 400 

1,400 

2,700 

18,200 

100 

2, 700 

100 

2,700 

100 

18,000 

18, 200 

18,000 

18,  200 

13,000 

18,700 

5, 800 

18,700 

5,800 

18,700 

6,500 

5,  500 

2,000 

5,  500 

2,000 

5,  500 

2,000 

11,800 

5, 700 

11, 800 

5,  900 

11,800 

5,900 
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Table  XXVIII—  Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Starkweather,  Ralph  E . 

1 

22.5 

1,811.3 

Stearns,  Est.  Marcus  C . 

10 

740 

77,836.8 

Steele,  Est.  Bernard.  &  Mark . 

2 

125 

16,347.5 

Steele,  Margaret  A . 

1 

50 

5,000 

Stein,  Charles . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Stein,  William  D . 

1 

49.5 

3,380.9 

Steinbach,  Mary . 

1 

25 

2,662.5 

Stenson,  Est.  James . 

1 

39 

3,334 

Stern,  Samuel . 

2 

45 

5,  466.3 

Stern,  Samuel . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Stevens, Frank  L . 

1 

61 

3,180 

Stewart,  William . 

5 

195 

26,546.8 

Stillman,  Lucy  S . 

1 

21 

1,905.8 

Stockton, Joseph  et.  al . 

1 

50 

7,375 

Stone,  Anna  M . 

1 

20 

1,600 

Stone,  Est.  Horatio  0 . 

6 

254.5 

20, 934.5 

Stone,  Joseph  A.,  Trustee . 

1 

40.3 

3,642.7 

Stose,  Charles . 

4 

167.5 

16,775.2 

Streeter,  I).  L.  &  W.  C . 

1 

21 

1,472.6 

Strong,  Henry . 

7 

312.1 

34,008.8 

Strong,  Mena  Milla .  .... 

i 

73 

3, 650 

Strong,  Wm.  H . 

i 

16.7 

1,589.5 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co . 

2 

53.3 

9,123.8 

Studebaker,  Peter  E.  et.al . 

1 

43 

7,396 

Sgllivan,  Est.  James  B . 

1 

37.5 

3,867.4 

Sullivan,  John . 

1 

25.8 

2,575 

Summer,  Harriet  J . 

1 

24.8 

2,475 

Surdam,  Est ,  Samuel  J . . . 

2 

40.8 

4,660 

Schwabacher,  John  S . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Swan, James  H.,Trus . 

2 

200.1 

15,  677.2 

Swan,  Mary  E . 

1 

40 

6,920 

Swart,  Helen . 

1 

44 

4,  356 

Swartz, David  G . . 

4 

103.1 

8,042.8 

Sweet,  Samuel  H . 

1 

20 

3, 620 

Tacoma  Safety  Deposit  Co . . 

1 

SO 

8,0t0 

Talbott,  Frederick  M . 

1 

24 

3,600 

Tax  Abstract  Co . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Taylor,  William  H . 

3 

180.5 

20, 1S2.9 

Thatcher, George  L.,et  al . 

5 

116 

11,470.3 

Thayer, Edward  D.,Jr . 

1 

30 

5,130 

Thayer,  Est.,  Nathaniel . 

Thilmont,  Christopher . 

16 

358.6 

26,  S44 

1 

19.8 

2,014 

Thomas,  William  S . 

1 

25 

1,650 

Thompson,  Arthur  W . 

2 

68.8 

7,3S7 . 5 

Thorne, J.  Pembroke . 

3 

180 

14,400 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co, . 

5 

350  \ 

42,174 

Tobias,  Herman . 

1 

20 

1,810 

Tobin,  Est.,  Benjamin  F . 

1 

40 

5, 520 

Todd,  Est.,  James . 

Tomkins,  Jennie  E . 

8 

279 

30, 767.5 

1 

24.5 

2,450 

Tompson, Jane  L . 

1 

40 

5,520 

Tower,  Joseph  E.,et  al . 

1 

58 

5,220 

To wne,  Edward  P . 

1 

20.5 

1,655 

Traynor.  Est.,  Dennis  J . 

Traynor,  John . 

1 

24 

2,400 

1 

25 

3,200 

Treat, Charles  P . 

1 

83.3 

14,416.6 

Tree,  Lambert . 

17 

484.5 

59,344 

Trego, Chas.  T . 

1 

60 

4,  700 

Trude,  Alfred  S . 

o 

98 

8,720 

Trude, George  R . 

T 

25 

2,600 
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Table  XX VIII— Continued. 


Assessments 
foe  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$22,500 

$3, 200 

$22, 500 

$3,200 

$22,500 

$2,  200 

156,900 

145,200 

156,  900 

146, 400 

156,900 

121, 400 

21,200 
12, 000 

7,420 

21,200 

12,000 

5,  420 

21,200 
12, 000 
1,200 

5,  620 

1/200 

1,200 

1, 200 

1,200 

1,200 

9,000 

4,000 

9,000 

4,000 

9,000 

3, 000 

TOO 

50 

700 

50 

700 

50 

3,800 

2,000 

3,  900 

2,000 

3,900 

2,  200 

6,  600 

1,900 

6,600 

1,900 

6,600 

2,200 

3,000 

3,000 

1,000 

3, 000 

2, 000 

6,000 

2,000 

6,000 

2,000 

6,000 

1,500 

31,200 

15,100 

31,200 

15, 100 

31,  200 

15,100 

8,400 

4,000 

8, 400 

4,000 

8, 400 

4,000 

7, 300 

4,000 

8,  000 

6,  000 

8,000 

7;  000 

3,500 

1,800 

4, 000 

1,800 

4,000 

1,800 

87,100 

52,000 

87, 100 

52, 000 

87,100 

45,000 

12,  000 

8,000 

12,100 

8,000 

12, 100 

8,000 

33,800 

17,100 

38, 800 

17,100 

33,800 

17,600 

3,000 

1,700 
31,  500 

3,000 

1,700 

3,000 

1,700 

90,500 

90,  500 

32,  500 

90,500 

33,  750 

40,000 

35,000 

35, 000 

40,000 

35,000 

30, 000 

800 

600 

800 

600 

800 

600 

11,800 

6, 450 
5,600 

10, 500 

11,800 

6,450 

10,500 

11,800 

6,450 

10,500 

2,000 

5,' 600 

2,000 

5,600 

2,000 

1,700 

1,400 

1,700 

2,  500 

1,700 

2, 500 

6,900 

2,  500 

6,900 

3,000 

6,900 

3,000 

9,  500 

4,600 

9,  500 

4,600 

9,500 

4,900 

2, 000 

1,100 

2,000 

1,200 

2,  000 

1,200 

136, 800 

86,000 

136,800 

71,000 

136,800 

51,0«0 

13,200 

10,000 

13,  200 

10, 000 

13,200 

10,000 

5, 300 

2,000 

5, 300 

1,800 

5, 300 

1,800 

12,800 

6,000 

12, 800 

6,000 

12,800 

6,010 

3,  600 

3,200 

3,600 

3,200 

3,600 

3,000 

43,000 

50, 000 

43, 000 

50, 000 

43, 000 

50, 000 

5,  300 

3,200 

5,300 

3,200 

5, 300 

3,  500 

13, 200 

10,000 

13,200 

10, 000 

13,200 

10, 000 

55,  600 

2,500 

55,600 

2, 500 

55,  600 

2,  500 

12, 000 

5, 500 

12,400 

5,  500 

12,200 

3,400 

3,600 

700 

3, 600 

700 

3,600 

700 

86, 000 

87,200 

86,000 

87,200 

86, 000 

87,  200 

900 

50 

900 

50 

900 

50 

3,200 

1,000 

3,  200 

1,000 

3,200 

l,2u0 

23,  900 

16, 000 

23, 900 

16,000 

23,900 

16,000 

26, 900 

14,000 

27,800 

12,000 

27, 800 

12,000 

47,200 

16,  600 

48,300 

22,600 

48,  300 

31,600 

3, 000 

7U0 

3,000 

700 

3,000 

'700 

7,400 

2,000 

7,400 

2,500 

7,400 

2,500 

92,  900 

40,700 

92,900 

40,700 

92,  900 

41,  300 

2, 000 

2,200 

2,000 

2,200 

2,000 

2,500 

5, 600 
7,200 

2, 400 

5,600 

2,400 

5,600 

2,400 

12,000 

7,200 

12,000 

7,  200 

12, 000 

2, 100 

1,500 

2,100 

1,500 

2,100 

1,500 

2,  900 

300 

2,900 

300 

2,  900 

'300 

17,100 

5,000 

17, 100 

5,000 

17,100 

5,000 

18,300 

4, 000 

18, 300 

4,000 

18,300 

4,000 

106,000 

51,550 

106,200 

45,750 

105,900 

44,750 

10,200 

5,000 

5,000 

10,200 

6,000 

10,200 

5,5t0 

18, 1U0 

18,100 

3,500 

18,100 

3,500 

4,000 

2,000 

.  4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 
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Table  XXVIII— Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 


Turner,  Helen . 

Turner,  Valentine  C . 

Tuttle,  Emerson  B . 

Tuttle,  Frederick  B . 

Uihlein,  Edward  G . . 

IJllman,  Joseph . 

Unger,  Morris . 

(Jphof,  Adolph  H . 

United  States  Express  Co. .... 
Valerga,  Emanuel . 

Vallignette,Est.,  J.  Battes. . ... 
Van  Schaack,  Peter  and  Sons. 
Von  Vlissingen, Peter,  Trs.  .. 

Von  Alton,  Augusta  L . 

Von  Glakn,  August . 

W acker,  Charles  H . 

Wadskier,  Louisa  M . 

Wadskier,  Theodore  V . 

Wadsworth,  Cornelia . . 

Wadsworth,  W.,  Trs . 

W agner,  Augusta . 

Waite,  Horace  F . 

Walker,  Augustus  C . 

Walker,  Grant . . 

Walker,  Henry  H . 

Walker, H.  C . 

Walker,  Isabella  C . 

Walker, Joseph  H.,Trs . 

Walker, Judith  C . 

Walker,  John  H . 

Walker, Mary  M . . 

Walker,  Wirt  D . 

Watkins,  Maurice  et  al . 

Wallace,  Celia  W . 

Wallace,  Hiram  J . 

Waller,  William . 

Wallman,  Josephine . 

Walsh,  Misses . 

Walsh,  John  R . 

Walter,  Est.  Joel  C . 

Walter,  Philip  E . . 

Ward,  A.  Montgomery . 

Ward,  E.  B . 

Ward,  Samuel  D . 

Warner,  Ezra  J . 

Warner, Ira  DeVer  et.  al . 

Warner,  Philo  J . 

Warren, Clinton  J . 

Warren,  Julia  P . 

Wathier,Chas.  A . . 

Watson,  Carrie  V . 

Watson,  Est.  George . 

Watson, Wm.  J . 

Watson,  Julia  M . 

Weaver,  Est.  Daniel . 

Weber,  Francis  (insane) . 

Weber,  Mary  N . 

Weber.  Est.  Rudolph . 

Webster,  Est.  Annie  E . 

Wehrle,  Est.  Rudolph . 


Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

1 

24 

4,104 

1 

64 

6,  400 

1 

41 

6,620 

4 

252.8 

25, 046.5 

2 

118.1 

13,  310 

1 

201 

15,678 

1 

40 

3,200 

2 

63.3 

5,685.2 

3 

16? 

30,200 

1 

25 

4, 275 

2 

50 

5,262.5 

1 

40 

6,000 

1 

20 

2,000 

2 

40 

2, 120 

1 

20 

1,635 

5 

200 

20,  975 

1 

20 

1,905 

1 

24.3 

2,510.2 

3 

220 

21,615 

1 

53.5 

8,051.8 

1 

25 

2, 530 

2 

40.5 

5,626 

1 

46 

4, 876 

3 

120 

10,000 

1 

49.5 

4,950 

2 

73.5 

12,665.1 

3 

161 

14,411 

1 

40 

7,200 

2 

80.4 

7,266.2 

3 

73 

5,747.9 

1 

26 

4,  472 

4 

210 

22,715 

3 

67.8 

7,094 

2 

91 

14,536 

1 

27.5 

5,197.5 

1 

75 

7, 500 

1 

19.8 

2,067 

1 

50 

5,100 

1 

60 

10,800 

2 

108 

16,388 

1 

22 

3, 531 

1 

139 

12,587.5 

1 

40 

7,200 

1 

64 

6, 400 

1 

60 

?,8l)6 

1 

46.5 

3,999 

3 

150 

12,200 

1 

48.3 

3,329 

1 

40 

3,600 

1 

19.8 

2,093 

1 

25 

2,394 

2 

69 

6,444 

2 

80 

9, 820 

1 

24 

3,900 

3 

70.8 

4,035 

1 

20.3 

1,625 

1 

19.8 

2, 132 

1 

20 

2,000 

3 

127.3 

14,895.1 

2 

37.5 

2, 212 
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Table  XXVIII— Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$2, 9(J0 

$1,500 

$2,900 

$1,500 

$2, 900 

$1,500 

13,900 

6, 800 
41,000 

18, O00 

13,900 

6,800 

41,100 

15,000 

13, 9(0 
6,800 
41,100 

15, 000 

17,000 

17, 100 

19,100 

22,  000 

16,500 

19, 500 

13, 000 

19,500 

12, 000 

18,000 

12,  000 

18,000 

12, 000 

18, 000 

12,000 

4,200 

1,000 

4,200 

1,000 

4,200 

1,000 

4,  900 

3, 300 

4,  900 

3,3u0 

4,900 

3,500 

40, 100 

35, 200 

40,100 

35,200 

40, 100 

35,  200 

4,000 

400 

4, 000 

400 

4,000 

4U0 

4,500 

800 

4,500 

900 

4,500 

1,500 

8, 800 

5,000 

8,  800 

5,000 

8,800 

5,000 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

100 

4, 000 

2. 000 

4,  000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,0(0 

7,200 

2,500 

7,200 

2,500 

7, 200 

2,500 

20, 400 

1,900 

20,400 

2,000 

19. 000 

500 

2, 800 

2,0(0 

2,800 

2, 000 

2,800 

2,  000 

2,300 

1,  500 

2,300 

1,500 

2,  300 

1,500 

34,600 

11.000 

34,600 

•  11,000 

34,600 

7,000 

8,000 

1,700 

5,100 

2,400 

8,100 

1,700 

3,  OuO 

8, 100 

1,700 

3,000 

300 

5,  300 

5,100 

5,500 

5,'  100 

5, 500 

5,  300 

4,000 

15,200 

5,300 

4,000 

14,200 

5,300 

22,400 

22,400 

22,  400 

14, 200 

7,  000 

600 

7,000 

600 

7,000 

600 

24, 200 

16,000 

24,200 

16,  000 

24,200 

14,000 

44,200 

8,000 

29,000 

44,  700 
8,000 

30,000 

44,700 

33, 000 

5,000 

6,000 

8,000 

6, 400 

9, 800 

6,  400 

3,  200 

10,000 

6,400 

10,000 

6,  750 

10, 300 

10,  000 

3,  200 

10, 000 

2, 100 

5,200 

3, 000 

5,200 

3, 000 

5.200 

3,  000 

55,600 

12,000 

55, 600 

12,000 

55,  600 

12, 000 

7,100 

2,700 

6,900 

2,  700 

6,900 

2,700 

32,100 

12,180 

32, 100 
9,100 

12,180 

32,100 

13,500 

9,000 

6, (.00 

6,  000 

9, 100 

2,000 

7,  400 

9,000 

28,600 

9,000 

17,500 

9, 000 

800 

100 

800 

100 

800 

100 

3,200 

600 

3,  200 

600 

3,  200 

600 

19,800 

30, 000 

19.800 

25, 000 

19,800 

25,000 

32,700 

19,000 

32,700 

19,000 

32,700 

19,000 

12,100 

7,000 

12, 100 

7,000 

12, 100 

7, 000 

22,100 

42,000 

22,100 

42,000 

22, 100 

42,000 

5,200 

600 

5,200 

600 

5,200 

600 

2,700 

2, 500 

2, 700 
7,800 

2,500 

2,700 

2,500 

7, 800 

10,000 

10,000 

7,800 

10,000 

7,000 

8,000 

7,  000 

8, 000 

7,000 

8,000 

11,900 

5,  600 

11,900 

5,600 

11,900 

5,600 

2,  600 

6,000 

2,  600 

5,000 

2, 600 

5,5(0 

6,000 

8, 000 

6,  500 

8,000 

6,  500 

6, 500 

800 

300 

800 

150 

'800 

150 

1,300 

3,000 

1,300 

3,000 

1,300 

3, 000 

23,000 

11,800 

19,400 

24,  000 

19,  400 

23. 000 

19,500 

6,100 

11,800 

6,100 

11,800 

6,  400 

5,600 

5,300 

5,  600 

5,  300 

5,600 

5,300 

3, 800 

2, 200 

3,S00 

2,200 

3, 800 

2,  200 

2,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

560 

100 

560 

100 

560 

150 

1,400 

1,000 

1,400 

1,000 

1,400 

1,000 

12,600 

10,400 

4,850 

12,600 

4,850 

12,600 

4. 850 

3,  900 

10, 400 

3,900 

10,400 

.3,900 
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Table  XXVIII—  Continued. 


Names  op  Owners. 


Weissert,  Edward  A . 

Wells,  Fargo  Co . 

Wentworth, Moses  J . 

Western  Methodist  Book  Concern 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co . 

Wheeler,  Augustus  W . 

Wheeler,  Belle  F . 

Wheeler,  Charles  W . 

Wheeler,  Est.  Hiram . 

White,  Est.  Alexander . 

White, Mrs.  E.  H . 

White, James  B . 

White,  Samuel  T . 

Whitehead, Josephine  S . 

Whitehouse,  Wm.  F . 

Whittemore,  James  H . 

Wiles,  Thoe.  S.,etal  . 

Wilke, Mary . 

Wilkins,  Abraham . 

Will  &  Roberts . 

Willard,  Alonzo  J . 

Williams,  Abram . 

Williams,  David.  ..  . . 

Williams,  Hobard  W . 

Williams,  John  M . 

Williams, Leonora  M . 

Williams,  Mary  B . 

Williams,  Nancy  &  Mary  B . 

Willing, Henry  J . 

Wilmarth,  Anna  H . 

Wilmarth,Mary  J  . . 

Wilson,  F.  Correz . 

Wilson, Flory  L . 

Wilson,  Francis  H.,etal . . 

Wilson, Mrs.  M.,Mc . 

Wilson, Walter  H . . 

Wing, John  M . 

Winston,  Elizabeth  M . . 

Winston,  Frederick  H . 

Winterbotham, Amelia  E . 

Winterbotham,  Joseph . 

Wischemeyer,  William . 

Witbeck,Est.,  Henry . . 

Wolf,  Peter . 

Wollensak,  Josephine . . 

Wood,  Walter  A.,  Mfg.  Co . 

Wooiford,  Richard  B . 

Woolley,  Cornelia  H . 

Worst,  Fred . 

Wren,  Catharine  C.,  et.  al . . 

Wrisley,  Allen  B . 

Wunderle,  Louis . 

Yerkes,  Charles  T . 

Yoe,  Peter  L . 

Yondorf,  Simon . 

Yondorf,  Charles . 

Yott,  Frank  H . 

Young,  E.  Alice . 

Young,  Caryle . 

Young,  Henry  G.,  Trs . 

Young,  Mary . 

Young,  Otto . 

Zamansky,  David . 


Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

1 

20 

2,000 

1 

55.3 

7,238 

1 

35.5 

2,139 

1 

30 

5, 490 

1 

213 

10,650 

1 

30 

5,400 

1 

50 

5,000 

1 

26 

4,446 

2 

109.5 

19,710 

1 

90 

16,245 

1 

26.7 

2,617 

1 

60.3 

6,695 

1 

26 

1,566 

1 

20 

3.  310 

1 

40 

7,560 

3 

182.8 

18, 015 

1 

25 

2,650 

1 

60 

11,880 

1 

100 

12, 400 

3 

172.1 

17,903 

2 

80 

13,240 

1 

'  25 

2,350 

2 

64.3 

6,881 

3 

240 

37. 640 

o 

At 

138 

23,100 

1 

19.8 

2, 093 

1 

20 

2,760 

1 

60 

4,  S00 

3 

768.3 

71,701 

1 

40 

5,  S00 

3 

118 

16,S82 

1 

20 

3,600 

1 

25 

2,500 

1 

40 

7,200 

1 

25 

3,125 

2 

120.5 

9. 640 

2 

68 

8.  400 

2 

50 

6, 275 

3 

100.5 

13,160 

4 

132.5 

14,056.5 

2 

69.8 

7,393.5 

1 

50 

3,556 

2 

80 

14,440 

3 

144 

25,059.5 

1 

20 

2,000 

1 

114.5 

44, 712 

1 

24 

1,716 

1 

40 

7,920 

1 

19.8 

2,093.5 

1 

82.5 

10,312.5 

1 

99.7 

10, 614 

1 

20 

1,615 

1 

50 

4,375 

1 

20 

2,960 

1 

20 

2,770 

1 

40 

4,000 

1 

90 

6,750 

1 

27 

2,565 

1 

71.7 

12,255 

1 

25 

4,  725 

o 

97.4 

6,423 

o 

** 

101 

10,287 

1 

22 

2,310 
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Table  XXVIII—  Conti nuec1.' 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$1,800 

$600 

$1,800 

$600 

$1,800 

$600 

4,800 

2, 500 

4,  800 

2,500 

4, 800 

2,  500 

3,200 

2,500 

3,200 

2. 500 

3,200 

2,500 

17,000 

6, 500 

17,000 

6,500 

17, 000 

6,  500 

60, 000 

100, 000 

75, 000 

120,000 

75,000 

85,000 

6,600 

4,500 

6,  600 

4,500 

6,600 

4,500 

15, 000 

20, 000 

is;  000 

20,000 

15, 000 

20 ;  000 

5,600 

2, 000 

5,600 

2, 000 

5,600 

2;  000 

23, 000 

23,000 

3,000 

23,100 

2,000 

25,000 

10, 000 

25,000 

10,  000 

25,000 

12; 000 

3, 400 

4, 000 

3,400 

4,000 

3,400 

4,000 

12,500 

12,100 

12, 5(0 

12,000 

12,  500 

12, 000 

2,200 

2,000 

2,  200 

2,000 

2, 200 
5,400 

2,000 

6,500 

1,010 

6,500 

1,000 

13, 200 

12,000 

13,200 

12,000 

13,  200 

9,000 

30,  675 

22,  750 

29,475 

29,250 

29,475 

32,750 

870 

4,  OOU 

870 

4,000 

870 

4,000 

19,800 

12,000 

19, 800 

12, 000 

19,800 

6,000 

1,700 

300 

1,700 

300 

1,700 

500 

20, 600 

9,300 

20,600 

9,300 

20,600 

8, 800 

12,800 

1,100 

12, 800 

1,100 

12,800 

1,100 

1,750 

300 

1,750 

300 

1,750 

300 

21,700 

11,000 

21, 700 

11,000 

21,700 

11,000 

98, 000 

52,100 

35,000 

98,000 

52, 100 

98,000 

62, 100 

81,000 

700 

81,100 

700 

35,000 

81,100 

700 

36,500 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

1,200 

1,200 

21,600 

20,000 

21,600 

20, 000 

21,600 

11,400' 

127,800 

224, 400 

127, 800 

221,400 

127,800 

221,  400 

20,000 

8,000 

20, 000 

8,000 

20, 000 

8, 000 

20,700 

8, 100 

20,  600 

13,000 

20, 600 

14,200 

3,200 

2,  000 

3,200 

2,000 

3,200 

2, 000' 

1,800 

1,000 

1,800 

1,000 

1,800 

1,000 

20, 000 

4,800 

20,000 

4,800 

20  000 

4,800 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

16, 000 

10, 000 

16,000 

10,000 

16,000 

10,000 

8, 000 

4,300 

8,000 

4,300 

8, 000 

4,300 

12,500 

6,  800 
9,000 

12,500 

6,800 

12,500 

5,  300 

17, 600 

17,600 

9,000 

17, 600 

9,500 

4,500 

3, 550 

4,530 

3,550 

4,530 

3,700 

2.540 

4,  400 

2,540 

4, 400 

2,540 

4,400 

7,000 

1,000 

7,000 

500 

7,000 

‘500 

16,800 

12, 800 

16,800 

12,800 

16, 800 

12, 800 

6, 350 

1,250 

6,350 

1,700 

2,000 

6 , 350 

1,650 

4,800 

2,000 

4,800 

4,800 

2,000  ■ 

6,500 

8,000 

6,500 

8,000 

6,500 

8,000 

3,  400 

2,800 

3, 400 

2,800 

3, 400 

2,800 

13, 200 

8,000 

13,200 

8,000 

13,200 

8,000 

800 

600 

800 

800 

800 

'800 

19, 500 

16,000 

19,500 

16,000 

19,500 

16, 000 

2,800 

6,150 

2, 800 

6, 150 

2,  800 

7,500 

4,700 

2, 000 

4,700 

8,000 

2, 000 

4,700 

8,000 

2, 000 

7, 300 

4,000 

6, 000 

7,000 

4,400 

1, 200 

4,400 

1,200 

4,400 

1,200 

3,700 

1,500 

3,  700 

1,500 

3,700 

1,500 

4,000 

1,300 

4,000 

1,300 

4,000 

1,300 

4,600 

1,600 

4,600 

1,200 

4,600 

1,200 

4,400 

800 

5, 000 

800 

5,000 

800 

15,600 

1,500 

15,600 

1,500 

15,000 

500 

10,000 

6, 500 

10,000 

6;  500 

10,000 

6,500 

13, 400 

4,400 

13,600 

4,400 

13,600 

3,500 

79,900 

27,500 

1,200 

79, 500 

27, 500 

79,900 

17,500 

800 

800 

1,200 

800 

1,500 
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Table  XX  Villa — Showing  the  List  of  Owners  of  the  Fee  of  all  Realty,  in  the 
and  Local  Governments ,  Religious  and  Educational  Institutions ,  and 
Front  and  Square  Feet  owned  by  each,  and  Assessments  cm  the  Ground 

alphabeticcdly  in  the  order  of  the 


[Boundary: 

North,  the  Chicago  river; 

south.  Twelfth 

Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Totals  (1,198  owners) . 

2,196 

1  t- 

98,904.6 

11,599, 523.7 

Adams,  John  Quincy . . 

9 

535.3 

82, 607 . 8 

American  Express  Co . 

6 

448 

49,  706 

Alexander,  Alexander  J . 

5 

342.5 

35,191.1 

Adams,  Adele  F . . 

8 

224.5 

33,061.3 

Averill,  Albert  J . 

3 

205 

2e,270 

Adsid,  Est.,  James  M . 

3 

176.2 

26,716.1 

Aldis,Owen  F . 

1 

160 

27,  360 

Armour,  Est. ,  George . 

1 

150 

29,700 

At  water,  John  P . 

4 

147.8 

22. 575 

Adams, Helen  L . . 

2 

143 

17, 574 

Andrews,  Jos.  H . 

5 

127.5 

14.640 

Ayer,  Frederick . 

o 

120 

15,360 

Armour.  Geo.  A . 

2 

119 

16, 741.1 

Arado,  Heirs  of  Louis . 

4 

118.5 

11,391.8 

Able,  Jonathan,  et  al . 

1 

91 

7, 143.5 

Arnold,  Est.,  Isaac . 

3 

84 

7,590 

Adams,  Francis  0 . 

1 

80 

12, 040 

Arnheim,  Benjamin . 

2 

75.8 

7, 930.3 

Ayer,  John  M . 

1 

72 

4 , 6S4 . 5 

Ayers,  Enos . 

1 

60 

3,320 

Armour,  J.  Ogden . 

2 

54 

9.S14.5 

Ailaro,  Gatiano . 

2 

50 

5, 350 

Andrews, Est., E  . 

1- 

50 

5, 4C0 

Armstrong,  Amanda  F.,et  al . 

1 

45  3 

4,114 

Adams,  Benjamin . 

1 

40.5 

3,665.3 

American  Surety  Co . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Adams,  Anna  D . 

1 

40 

5,520 

Alexander,  Samuel  L . 

1 

38.5 

3,850 

Albee,  Harriet,  et  al . 

1 

30 

4,335 

Abraham,  Louis . 

1 

24.8 

2,475 

Alcock,  Joseph . 

1 

24 

2,400 

Anderson,  Augustus . 

Anderson,  Chya . 

1 

09 

2,097.3 

1 

20 

2,100 

Andrin,  George . 

1 

20 

1,800 

Armour, Mary  T . 

1 

20 

3,  S95 

Atkinson,  Frances  I . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Atkinson,  Isabella . 

1 

20 

1, 320 

Brooks  Estate . 

12 

1,06? 

107,385.3 

Borden,  Wm . 

9 

453.5 

52,  656.3 

Burton,  LeGrand  S . 

I 

427.5 

39,193.6 

Borden.  John . 

6 

423 

49,674.9 

Bass,  Clara  F . 

r* 

4 

387.5 

48,147.9 

Barling,  Henry  A . 

6 

357 

34,  933.2 

Bartlett,  Francis . 

6 

325 

33,942.4 

Bass,  Perkins . 

3 

299.  S 

31, 155 

Barnhart,  Arthur  M.  et  al . 

3 

205.8 

17,298.1 

Blodgett,  D.  A.,  et.  al . 

5 

200.9 

32,209.3 

Bacon,  Clara  R.  et  al . 

3 

191 

16, 943.9 

Bryan  Bros.  ,Trs . 

1 

1S9 

13,797 

Boyce,  Leonard,  et  al . 

o 

1S5 

14,395 

Brand, Edwin  L . . 

6 

183.5 

18,468.8 

Board  of  Trade . 

1 

173.8 

41.700 

Baker,  James  E . 

3 

170 

17,012.5 

Burch,  Isaac  H . 

l 

169 

19,308.3 

Blair,  William . . .  . 

4 

15S 

27, 584 
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business  center  of  the  City  of  Chicago ,  except  the  Property  owned  by  the  National 
Railroads :  giving  the  name  of  each  owner ,  number  of  pieces  and  number  of 
and  Improvements ,  for  each  of  the  years  1892 ,  1893  and  1894,  arranged 
number  of  front  feet  owned. 

street;  east,  Lake  Michigan;  west,  the  Chicago  river.] 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$23,381,080 

$14,289,020 

$23,546,640 

$15,107, 960 

$23, 490, 310 

$14,455,440 

$172,200 

$86,500 

$172,200 

$74,500 

$172,200 

$64, 500 

74,500 

53,000 

74,500 

53,000 

74, 500 

53, 000 

138,000 

141,200 

138,000 

126,200 

138,000 

116,200 

38,000 

17,  900 

38,600 

17,  900 

38,600 

16,  900 

03,400 

30, 000 

63,4U0 

31,000 

•63,400 

26,500 

48.300 

29,500 

48, 300 

24,500 

48,300 

24,500 

40,800 

40,000 

40, 800 

45,000 

40,800 

45, 000 

57,000 

45,000 

57,000 

50,000 

57,000 

50, 000 

40,600 

25,500 

40,600 

26,500 

40,600 

26,300 

13.000 

3, 400 

13,500 

3, 400 

13,500 

3, 400 

40,600 

11,800 

40,  600 

11,800 

40, 600 

11,55) 

100,400 

23,000 

106,400 

47, 000 

106,400 

40,000 

20,600 

22, 100 

20,600 

22,100 

20,  600 

22, 100 

12,5u0 

2,050 

12, 500 

2, 050 

12, 500 

2, 900 

13, 000 

12, 000 

13, 600 

}2,000 

13,600 

12,000 

9,800 

4,600 

9,800 

4,600 

9, 800 

4,600 

24.000 

12,  000 

24,000 

12,000 

24, 000 

12,000 

10,  900 

6,200 

10,  900 

6,200 

10,900 

7,000 

11.600 

14,000 

11,6(0 

14, 000 

11,600 

14,000 

6,000 

4, 000 

6,000 

4,000 

6,000 

4,000 

6,400 

2,  700 

6, 400 

2,200 

6, 400 

2,200 

4,000 

1,300 

4,000 

1,500 

4, 000 

1,700 

5,000 

250 

5,000 

250 

5,000 

250 

15, 000 

5,000 

15,000 

5,000 

15, COO 

5, 000 

6, 500 

5, 000 

6,500 

5,000 

6,500 

5,  COO 

22, 000 

8, 000 

22,000 

8,000 

22,000 

8. 000 

4,000 

8,000 

4,000 

8,000 

4,000 

8.000 

3. 000 

1,200 

13,000 

1,200 

3,000 

1,500 

26.400 

8,000 

26,400 

8,000 

26, 400 

8,000 

3,000 

1,000 

3,000 

1,000 

3,000 

1,000 

2,200 

1,400 

2,200 

2,000 

2, 200 

1,000 

1,100 

90C 

1,100 

900 

1,100 

1,000 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

50 

3,700 

2,000 

3,  700 

2,000 

3,  700 

1,500 

4,010 

3,600 

4,000 

3, 600 

4,000 

3,600 

1,600 

400 

1,600 

400 

1,600 

400 

2,600 

2,000 

2,600 

2,000 

2,600 

2,  OOO 

372,200 

438,000 

372,  200 

491,  300 

368,  900 

510,500 

129,  700 

81,300 

129,100 

81,300 

129,  700 

81,600 

69,500 

28, 700 

69,500 

28,700 

69,500 

28,700 

154,  600 

94, 500 

155,000 

98,500 

155, 000 

96,500 

72.400 

32,500 

72,  400 

36,500 

72, 400 

24,700 

103,300 

63,  600 

103, 300 

60,600 

103, 300 

60,600 

134, 800 

111,500 

140,800 

193, 500 

140,800 

197,000 

71, 100 

21,000 

75,500 

21,000 

75,500 

8,500 

35,200 

$16,000 

35,200 

16,000 

35,200 

16,000 

71,100 

40,500 

71,100 

40,500 

71,100 

40,500 

17,700 

8,200 

17,700 

8,200 

17,  700 

8,400 

61, 000 

30,000 

61,000 

25, 000 

61,000 

25, 000 

34,500 

16,000 

34,500 

12,500 

34, 500 

8,000 

37,700 

9,200 

37,700 

10,200 

37,  700 

6, 200 

119,300 

200,000 

166, 800 

250, 000 

150, 000 

180,000 

46, 900 

11,300 

46, 900 

11,300 

46,800 

11,600 

24,000 

13, 000 

24,000 

13,000 

24,000 

15,000 

39, 900 

24,200 

39, 900 

24,200 

39,900 

24,  700 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 

To  lie  XX  Villa— Co n t  i  n ued . 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Blaine,  Anita . 

3 

144 

17,016 

Botsford,  Henry . 

2 

139 

18,044 

Bradley,  Frank  A.,  et  al . 

4 

130.5 

10,828.1 

Bradshaw  &  Wait . 

5 

130 

15,337.7 

Buehl.Carl . 

3 

127 

8,535 

Biglow,  Joel . 

4 

123 

10, 357 

Balch,  F.  V.,Tr . 

3 

120 

6,600 

Barnes,  Mary  L.  et  al . 

1 

120 

19,860 

Bullock, Geo.  S . 

4 

113.8 

9,832.5 

Bucklen, Herbert  £ . 

2 

110 

19,  590 

Botsford, Bennett  B . 

3 

108.3 

14,056 

Butler,  Edward  B  . 

1 

105 

10, 972.5 

Biglow,  Est.,  Louise  G . 

2 

100 

12,b20 

Brewster,  Josephine . 

1 

100 

7,133.3 

Bassett,  Jared . . . 

2 

98 

7,871.3 

• 

Brown,  Susan  L . 

2 

97.5 

10, 425 

Boddie,  Geo.,  et.  al  . 

1 

97 

14,259 

Boldenweck.  Louis  H . 

4 

94.5 

9,596.2 

Borland.  Harriet  B . 

1 

90 

8.595 

Boston  Ground  Rent,  Trs . 

1 

80.9 

15,393.2 

Bowen, Louise  H . 

1 

80.5 

11,853.6 

Bross,  Est.,  Win.. . . 

1 

80.5 

8,130.5 

Ballard  Addison . 

o 

80 

13, 734 

Blackstone,  Timothy  B . 

l 

80 

13,  760 

Burke,  Michael . 

1 

80 

14,400 

Bolter,  Andrew . 

O 

/w 

75 

6,250 

Bouygne,Chas.  W . 

1 

75 

7, 450 

Baker,  Mary . 

2 

74.3 

8.  755 

Blair.  Henry  A . 

2 

70.5 

12, 176 

Brainard,  Edward . 

2 

70.2 

6,492.2 

Blair,  Edward  T . 

2 

67.5 

5. 551.8 

Beecher,  Mary . 

2 

64 

9,988 

Boddie,  Nicholas  V . . . 

2 

63 

6,820 

Blatchford,  Mary  E . 

I 

62.5 

5.000 

Birk,  Joseph . 

3 

59.5 

7,029 

Bassett,  Thomas . 

o 

55 

4,045 

Burch,  Est.,  Eliza  F . 

I 

53 

9,063 

Blair,  Anna  R . 

i 

52 

7,280 

Bailey,  Anna  M . 

i 

50 

3, 515.3 

Bell,  James  H . 

i 

50 

6,512.5 

Bergman,  Est,  Peter . 

i 

50 

5,000 

Butts,  Julia  I  . 

i 

50 

9,500 

Barnes,  Catharine . 

i 

49.8 

5.298.4 

Bailey,  Maria . 

i 

49.5 

4,950 

Bishop,  Henry  W.,  et.  al . 

2 

46.8 

6,371.3 

Bryant, Matilda . 

1 

46.5 

4,650 

Burley,  Augustins  H . 

2 

45.1 

2,578.8 

Butler.  Julia . 

1 

45 

S,910 

Bode,  Wm.  F . 

1 

41 

2,993 

Bostwick, John  M . 

1 

40.8 

4,095.4 

Boddie,  John  T . 

1 

40.5 

3,240 

Bush,  Est..  Maria . 

0 

40.1 

3,226.3 

Barker, Cordelia  E . 

1 

40 

6,840 

Barton, Silas  A . 

1 

40 

6. 840 

Blair,  Mary  F . 

1 

40 

6,920 

Boddie,  Malcom  M . 

0 

39.8 

4,793.5 

Bagley,  Frederick  P . 

0 
<s t 

39.5 

4,029 

Bloom,  Barbit . 

1 

38 

3,S00 

Baldwin,  Augustus  C . 

1 

34 

3,400 

Barton,  William  A  . . . 

1 

32 

1,760 
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Table  XXVIlla— Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$23,700 

$20,  600 

$23, 700 

$20,600 

$23,700 

$20, 600 

38,  600 

27,000 

38,600 

26,000 

38,600 

25,600 

25,200 

3,600 

25,200 

6, 400 

25,200 

6,400 

10,000 

10,500 

10,000 

10,500 

10,000 

12,000 

5, 700 

8,100 

5,700 

8, 100 

5,700 

8,100 

28.400 

12,500 

28,400 

12,500 

28,  400 

12,  600 

16,800 

60,000 

16, 800 

60,000 

16,800 

60,000 

23, 400 

5.3,400 

25,000 

23,400 

25, 000 

7,600 

800 

7,850 

700 

7, 850 

5,600 

19,900 

17,000 

19,  900 

17,000 

19,900 

17,000 

27, 100 

17,600 

27, 100 

17,600 

27,100 

13,600 

13,000 

10,000 

13,000 

8,000 

13,000 

9,000 

29,200 

11,000 

29,200 

11,000 

29,200 

11,000 

14,000 

11,000 

14,000 

8,000 

14,000 

4,000 

39,200 

16,000 

39,200 

16,000 

39,200 

16,000 

34,250 

30,000 

34,250 

22,500 

34,250 

15, 000 

26,300 

30, 000 

26,  300 

25,000 

26, 300 

15, 000 

21,100 

5,750 

21,100 

5,750 

21,100 

4,  750 

24,500 

18,000 

24,500 

18,000 

24,500 

18,000 

24, 000 

35, 000 

24,000 

33, 000 

24,000 

25,000 

17,500 

10.000 

17, 500 

10,000 

l',500 

10,0C0 

14,000 

10,000 

14,000 

10,000 

14,000 

10,000 

-24,700 

7,500 

24,700 

7,500 

24,700 

5,500 

16. 000 

2,700 

16,000 

2,700 

16,000 

3,000 

35,200 

14,  400 

35,200 

14,400 

35,200 

3,800 

9,000 

*  1,900 

10,750 

1,900 

10,  750 

1,900 

24,525 

26,  250 

24,525 

26,  250 

24,525 

26, 250 

14,700 

13.000 

14,700 

13, 000 

14,  700 

13,000 

:10.600 

4,600 

10,600 

4,600 

10,600 

4,400 

16,400 

6,  500 

16,400 

6,  500 

16,400 

6,500 

8, 800 

7,000 

8,800 

7,000 

8,800 

7, 000 

8.900 

5,400 

8,900 

5,400 

8,900 

6,000 

.10,500 

12, 000 

10,500 

11,000 

10, 500 

8,000 

12,500 

10,000 

12,000 

7,000 

12, 000 

8,000 

6,200 

4,700 

6,200 

4,700 

6,200 

4,700 

9,500 

4,400 

9,500 

4,400 

9,500 

4,400 

8,500 

3,  500 

8,500 

3,  500 

8,500 

3,500 

10,  400 

9,000 

10, 400 

9,000 

10,400 

10,000 

11,000 

15,000 

500 

15, 000 

500 

7,000 

4,000 

7,000 

4,000 

7,000 

4,000 

9,000 

6,000 

9,000 

6,000 

9, 000 

6,000 

18, 000 

17,  000 

18,000 

17,000 

18,000 

17,000 

1,200 

150 

1,200 

150 

1,200 

150 

7,000 

100 

7,000 

15,000 

7,000 

10,000 

19,900 

7,500 

20,500 

7,500 

20,  500 

8,000 

-23,300 

23,300 

20,000 

23,300 

25,000 

4,700 

3,000 

5,000 

3,000 

5,000 

3,000 

14.  800 

10, 000 

14,800 

10,000 

14,800 

10,000 

2,600 

2,000 

2,600 

2,000 

2,600 

2,000 

6, 700 

5,500 

6,  700 

5,500 

6,700 

5,500 

-22,300 

6,000 

22,  300 

6,000 

22,  300 

4,000 

12,000 

3, 400 

12,000 

3,400 

12,000 

3,400 

17,600 

7,200 

17,  600 

7,200 

17, 600 

7,500 

8,800 

7,000 

8,800 

7,000 

8,800 

7,000 

8,000 

2,500 

8,000 

2,500 

8,000 

2,500 

11,500 

4,000 

11,500 

4,000 

11,500 

3,000 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,600 

•22,800 

4,000 

22,800 

6, 000 

22,800 

6,000 

3. 300 

1,300 

3,300 

1,300 

3,300 

1,300 

4,500 

1,800 

4,500 

1,000 

4,500 

1,000 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 

Table  XX VI  11a — Continued. 


Names  or  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Boal,  Chas.  T . 

1 

28.5 

5,B30 

Bissell,  Ellen  D . 

1 

2*5.7 

4,560 

Bevan,  John . 

1 

26.5 

1,894.8 

Baier,  Agatha . 

1 

26 

3,12o 

Beach,  Emily  K . 

1 

26 

4,472 

Benkelear,  Emma  t)e . 

1 

26 

3,120 

Barton,  Anna  W.  ,et  al . 

1 

26 

4,472 

Bartlett,  William  A . 

1 

25 

2,706.3 

Bates,  Lewis . 

1 

25 

1.650 

Baxter,  John  Y . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Berg,  Magdelena . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Berndt,  Julius . 

1 

25 

2,412.5 

Bullock,  Josenh  C . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Backus,  Emely . 

1 

24.5 

2,450 

Bovett,  Jane  N . 

1 

24.5 

2,450 

Butterfield,  Sarah . 

1 

24 

3,360 

Barber,  Geo.  L . 

1 

23 

1,857.3 

Boardman,  Anna  K . . 

1 

22.7 

4,306.7 

Beers,  Chas.  H . 

1 

22.5 

3,262.5 

Bryan,  Thomas  B . 

} 

21.8 

1,435.5 

Bovce,  Mary  Jane . 

1 

20.7 

1,866.9 

Ball,  Anna . 

1 

20.5 

1 , 655 . 4 

Baggott,  Edward . 

1 

20 

1.615 

Baldwin,  Minnie  C . 

1 

20 

1,400 

Bauer  Est.,  Augustus . 

1 

20 

1,600 

Baum,  Johanna . 

1 

'  20 

2,000 

Beideld,  Fannie,  et.  al . 

Blavney,  J.  McClusk-y,  Tr . 

1 

20 

2,560 

1 

20 

1,610 

Boardman,  Caroline  E . 

Boy ington, Sarah  A .  . 

1 

20 

3,000 

1 

20 

2,100 

Brega, Jane . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Brown, Stephen  F . 

1 

20 

1,800 

Brun jes,  Mary  J . 

1 

20 

1,100 

Buckley,  William . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Burkhardt,  Heirs  of  John . 

1 

19.8 

2,093.5 

Bremer,  Peter  . .. . 

1 

19.8 

2, 103.4 

Batterman,  Mary . 

1 

19.8 

2,093.5 

Berg,  James . 

1 

19.5 

1,174  9 

Brenano,  Est.. Carolina . 

1 

16.7 

1,147.4 

Chapin,  H.  A.  and  C.  A . 

8 

427.2 

70,621 

Crozier,  Lewis  J.  &  Bro . 

Chicago  Real  Estate  Trs . 

6 

400 

52,718 

5 

339.1 

34,685.3 

Cobb,  Silas  B . 

3 

243 

22,950.9 

Couch,  Est.,  Ira . 

2 

241 

40.965 

Coburn,  Lewis  L . 

5 

222.3 

21,151.7 

Cbeerer,Anna  D . 

1 

200.8 

39, 64S .  1 

Cook, Geo.  B . 

3 

151 

13,  770 

Chicago  Telephone  Co . 

2 

150.5 

15,195 

Colvin,  Wm.  H . 

4 

150.5 

10, 935.fr 

Carter,  Henry  E  ,Guar . 

1 

140 

14,980 

Clark, Hetty  H . 

2 

140 

22,580 

Central  Music  Hall  Co . 

1 

124 

18,  662 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Vault  Co . 

o 

123 

22,271.3 

Comstock,  W.  C . 

2 

119 

20,  269 

Cuttle,  Fannie  M . 

1 

117 

12,402 

Corneau, David  E . 

2 

116.7 

14,608.3 

Campbell,  Est.,  James . 

O 

109.5 

15,237 

Corbridge,  Eliza .  . 

2 

108 

13,779 

Caruthers,  Kate  S . 

3 

100 

11,025 

Clare,  James . 

3 

100 

7,908.3 
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Table  XXVIlla — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$3,790 

$800 

$3,700 

$3,500 

$3,  700 

$3,500 

11,100 

3, 200 

11.700 

3,200 

11,700 

3,200 

3,700 

2,000 

3,700 

2,000 

3,  700 

2,000 

1,600 

700 

1,600 

700 

1,600 

400 

11,400 

2,000 

11,400 

2,000 

11,400 

1,600 

600 

1,600 

600 

1,  600 

100 

5,200 

3, 000 

5,200 

3,000 

5,200 

3, 000 

3.800 

2,000 

3,800 

2, 000 

3,800 

2,000 

3, 200 

1,200 

3,200 

1,200 

3,200 

1,500 

2, 300 

1,200 

2,300 

1,200 

2,300 

1,200 

1,750 

200 

1,750 

200 

1,750 

200 

1,100 

1,000 

1. 10  J 

1,000 

1,100 

1,500 

2,500 

1,500 

2,500 

1,500 

2,500 

1,500 

2,000 

1,600 

2,000 

1,600 

2, 000 

2, 500 

2,700 

2, 000 

2,700 

2,000 

2,700 

2,000 

4,000 

2,800 

4, 000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

2,800 

2,600 

2,800 

2,600 

2,800 

2,250 

8,100 

4,000 

8, 100 

4,000 

8,100 

4,000 

11. 300 

600 

11,300 

600 

11,300 

1,000 

2,900 

400 

2,900 

900 

2,900 

500 

12,000 

12,000 

15,000 

12,000 

10,000 

2, 100 

1,500 

2,100 

1,500 

2,100 

1,500 

7,200 

2,000 

7,200 

2, 000 

6,200 

1,400 

3,  bOO 

3,200 

4,000 

3,200 

4,000 

3,200 

2,500 

1,600 

2, 500 

1,600 

2,  500 

1,600 

2, 100 

1,400 

2,100 

1,400 

2,100 

1,400 

•13,200 

4.000 

13,200 

4,000 

13,200 

•  4, 000 

3,  600 

1,000 

3,600 

1,000 

3,600 

1, 000 

4,400 

3,000 

4,400 

3,000 

4,400 

3,000 

2,700 

100 

2,700 

100 

2,700 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

3,700 

2,000 

3, 700 

2,000 

3, 700 

2, 000 

2. 800 

1,000 

2,800 

1,000 

2,800 

1,000 

1,400 

900 

1,400 

900 

1,400 

900 

800 

200 

800 

200 

800 

150 

560 

150 

560 

150 

560 

150 

800 

100 

800 

200 

800 

200 

1,600 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,400 

1,800 

1,400 

36,700 

8,800 

37,500 

9,800 

37,500 

10,300 

203, 300 

88, 000 

205,  700 

90, 000 

205,700 

119,600 

161,700 

141,300 

161,700 

139,300 

161,700 

138, 8U0 

69,500 

28,500 

70,400 

28,500 

70, 400 

28,500 

100,000 

107,000 

100,000 

107',  000 

100.000 

97. 000 

32,400 

5,000 

33,150 

5,300 

33,100 

5,600 

40, 000 

35,000 

40, 000 

35,000 

40,000 

35, 000 

20, 800 

8,400 

20, 800 

8,300 

20,800 

8,  250 

1  ,000 

18,950 

18,100 

18,500 

18,900 

18.500 

23.700 

13, 100 

24,600 

13, 500 

24,600 

14.000 

8,300 

240 

8,300 

340 

8,320 

340 

18,600 

8, 400 

18,600 

8, 400 

18, 600 

8,500 

104, 000 

50,000 

104,000 

50.000 

104,000 

50, 0U0 

110,500 

110, 000 

110,500 

117,000 

110,500 

100,000 

35,000 

16,00o 

35,  000 

16,000 

35,000 

16, 000 

4,110 

3,600 

4,110 

3,600 

4,110 

3, 600 

17, 700 

500 

17,700 

8,500 

17, 700 

8,700 

50,200 

18, 000 

50,200 

18,000 

49,200 

6,  (jOO 

25,920 

5,060 

29,120 

2, 500 

29, 120 

38,500 

27,400 

11,600 

27,400 

11,600 

27,400 

7, 800 

10,250 

600 

10, 250 

600 

10,250 

650 
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Table  XX Villa — Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned.. 

Columbus  Safe  Deposit  Co . 

1 

100 

9,000 

Corwith, Charles  R.  et.  al . 

1 

99 

25, 938 

Clark,  Clinton  C . 

3 

96.1 

10, 821.3 

Church,  Rebecca . 

3 

94 

15, 870 

Chalmers,  Thos . 

2 

90 

10,750 

Cole,  Win.  W . 

1 

87.5 

13,387.5 

Clapp,  Jas.  L . 

2 

87.5 

5,326 

Carpenter,  Geo.  B.,et  al . 

1 

80 

4,400 

Chicago  Club . 

1 

80 

13,  720 

Cummings, Columhus  R . 

1 

80 

13,740 

Corrigan,  Keefe  &  Clifford . 

2 

73 

7,500 

Cody,  Est.,  Edward . 

1 

73 

3,650 

Clement,  Stephen . 

2 

72 

7, 632 

Clark,  Jr., Clinton  C . 

2 

70.2 

10,965 

Cowles,  Est.,  Alfred . 

2 

70 

8, 165 

Casey,  Jas.  J . 

1 

66.8 

4,747.6 

Curtis,  J.  Lafayette . 

2 

65 

5, 647.5 

Copeland, Howard  . 

2 

61.8 

6, 754.5 

Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Co . 

1 

60 

10,950 

Corrigan,  Mary . . 

1 

60 

6,300 

Clark,  Stewart . 

1 

56 

4,480 

Coum-elman,  Jennie  E . 

1 

56 

3,360 

Clark  E«t.,  John  V . 

2 

55.8 

5,781.3 

Carter,  W.  H . 

1 

55.5 

2, 220 

Cole.  Est.,  Samuel . 

2 

51.1 

2,681.4 

Clark, Frederick  W . 

1 

50 

7,375 

Cosmopolitan  Safe  Deposit  Co . 

i 

49.7 

5,227.4 

Cougie,  Irwin  B.  etal . . . 

l 

47.8 

8,165.3 

Crede,  Charles . 

l 

47.5 

4,750 

Cremer,Est ,  Anton . 

2 

44.5 

4, 739.3 

Chapman,  Geo.  C  . 

1 

40.5 

7,290 

Cure,  Est.,  Barbara . 

1 

40.2 

4,045.1 

Celia,  John  G . 

2 

40 

4,000 

Clough,  John  H . 

1 

40 

5,520 

Cook,  Jennie  W.,et  al . 

1 

40 

3,840 

Cook, Mrs.  M.  L . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Cornell, Elizabeth  G . 

1 

40 

6, 880 

Corrigan,  Johanna . 

1 

40 

3,  520 

Curtis,  Lester . 

2 

40 

6,580 

Chapman,  Jas.  L .  . 

1 

39.5 

7,110 

Church,  Nellie  E . 

1 

34 

3,400 

Crary,  Hattie  E . 

1 

30 

3,000 

Corwith, John  W . 

1 

28  2 

4,788.4 

Clarkes,  Heirs  of  Rebecca . 

1 

26.8 

3,945.6 

Cavanagh,  Patrick . 

1 

26.7 

4,560 

Clark,  M.  F.  and  H.,  Trs . 

1 

25.8 

1,808.9 

Caldwell,  Ann . . . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Camp, Florence  A . 

1 

25 

3,024 

Chenney,  Grace  M . 

1 

25 

2,393.8 

Churchill,  Lucy . 

1 

25 

2,875 

Cody,  James . 

I 

25 

2,662.5 

Cook,  Alex . 

1 

25 

1, 650 

Cooper.  Lydia  E . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Conway,  Annie  . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Corwith,  Est.,  Henry . 

1 

25 

3,200 

Coudrv,  George  W . 

1 

25 

1,250 

Crawford,  Andrew . 

1 

25 

2, 662.5 

Crooker,  Catharine  D . 

1 

25 

2,875 

Cummings,  Edmund  A . 

1 

24.5 

2,450 

Clifford,  Richard  VV . 

1 

24 

1,800 
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Table  XX Villa — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$90,000 

$90,000 

$100,000 

$90, 000 

$100, 000 

24,700 

$21,000 

24,700 

21,000 

24,700 

21,000 

14,000 

6,100 

14, 000 

6,100 

14,000 

6.100 

25,000 

8,200 

25,000 

8,200 

25, 000 

8,  200 

22, 500 

25,800 

23. 200 

25,800 

23,200 

25, 800 

30,000 

1,000 

33,000 

50,000 

33,000 

50,000 

7,600 

2,500 

7,600 

10,200 

7,600 

11,000 

12,800 

7,000 

12, 800 

7,000 

12, 800 

5,500 

32, 000 

10,000 

32,000 

15, 000 

32,000 

15,000 

•  45, 600 

30,000 

45,600 

30, 000 

45,  600 

30,000 

7,  600 

5.700 

7,600 

5,200 

7, 600 

5,200 

2,100 

150 

2,100 

150 

2,100 

150 

7,200 

6,000 

7,200 

6,000 

7,200 

6,000 

13,  900 

8,800 

13,900 

8, 000 

13,  800 

8,500 

9,800 

4,400 

9,800 

4,400 

9,800 

4,  400 

10,  000 

2,000 

10,000 

2,000 

10,000 

2,000 

6,500 

3,400 

6,500 

3, 400 

6, 500 

4.000 

6,980 

1,840 

7, 780 

1,200 

7,780 

10,200 

33,000 

125,000 

33,000 

125,000 

33,000 

125,000 

9,200 

8, 300 

9,200 

8, 300 

9,200 

8,  300 

20,000 

8,000 

20,100 

8,000 

20,100 

8,000 

25,000 

20,000 

25,  000 

15, 000 

25,  000 

15,000 

3,200 

6,700 

3, 500 

6,700 

3,200 

6,700 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

4,000 

10,000 

19,800 

2,600 

4,000 

10,000 
19, 800 

2,600 

4,000 

10,000 

2,  600 

18,000 

18, 000 

19,800 

20,000 

5,700 

15,000 

5, 700 

15,000 

5,700 

15, 000 

3,200 

3,200 

3,200 

3,200 

3,200 

3,300 

1,160 

200 

1,160 

200 

1,160 

200 

10,000 

5,500 

10, 000 

5, 500 

10, 000 

5.500 

14,000 

10,000 

14,000 

10,000 

14,000 

10,000 

2,800 

800 

2,800 

800 

2, 800 

900 

4,000 

6,  400 

4, 000 

3,000 

4,000 

3, 000 

5,000 

5,400 

5,600 

5, 400 

5,600 

5,  400 

6, 800 

900 

6,800 

900 

6, 800 

900 

17, 600 

8,000 

17,  600 

8,000 

17,600 

8,000 

9,400 

1,000 

9, 400 

1  000 

9,400 

4, 000 

8, 000 

4,200 

8,000 

4,200 

8,000 

4,200 

10,000 

5,500 

10,000 

5,500 

10,000 

5,500 

3, 300 

1,300 

3, 300 

1,300 

3,300 

1,300 

3,000 

700 

3,000 

*  700 

3,000 

800 

5,600 

5,  600 

5,600 

5,600 

5,  600 

5,600 

5,800 

2,  400 
3,200 

5,900 

2,400 

5,900 

2,  500 

11,100 

11,700 

3, 200 

11,700 

•  .  3,200 

2,700 

2,500 

2,700 

2,500 

2,700 

3,300 

2, 500 

3,300 

1,400 

3, 300 

1,400 

1,750 

3,500 

1,200 

3,  500 

1,200 

3,  500 

1,200 

1,200 

100 

1,200 

200 

1,200 

200 

1,800 

500 

1,800 

500 

1,800 

500 

600 

100 

600 

100 

600 

100 

3,200 

1,600 

3,200 

1,600 

3,200 

2,000 

3,300 

1,000 

3,  300 

1,000 

3,300 

1,000 

1,800 

1,700 

5,000 

1,800 

1,700 

1,800 

1,750 

16,500 

16,  500 

5,000 

16,500 

5,000 

700 

200 

700 

200 

700 

200 

700 

100 

700 

100 

700 

100 

1,800 

200 

1,800 

200 

1,800 

200 

1,800 

600 

1,800 

600 

1,800 

300 

900 

1,600 

1,000 

1,300 

1,000 

1,300 
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Table  XX Villa — Continued. 


Names  op  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Child, Mary  A . 

1 

20  1 

1,625.1 

Casey,  Catherine . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Casey,  Edward . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Casey,  Mary . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Casey,  Thos . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Clancey,  Patrick . 

1 

20 

2, 140 

Clifford,  Martin . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Cody,  Kate . 

1 

20 

1,590 

Croger,  Anna  C . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Crowe,  Martin . 

1 

20 

2,180 

Crowe,  James . 

1 

20 

1,875 

Cavacevicb,  Est.,  Peter . 

1 

19.8 

1.975 

DeKoven,  John . 

4 

296 

27.242 

Dunham,  E6t.  John  H . 

6 

238.5 

22,719.3 

Dickev,  Est.  Hugh  T . 

5 

200 

25,450.6 

DeZeng,  Richard  L . 

1 

190.5 

32,  766 

DeCoster,  Cyrus  C.  et.  al . 

6 

187.5 

12,911.3 

Doane,John  W . 

1 

169 

23, 322 

Drake,  John  B . 

2 

162.5 

19,525 

Doggett,  Eugenia  S . . . 

2 

160 

27.360 

Dixon,  Arthur .  . 

o 

150 

15,000 

Durand,  Henry  C . 

3 

141.5 

15,  700 

Denegre,  Bertha . 

o 

106.8 

17,286.3 

Donohue  &  Hennebery . 

I 

100 

7,133.3 

Dimmick,Otis  J . 

2 

90 

7, 520 

Drummond,  John  M . 

3 

81.5 

8, 543.3 

Denning,  William . 

1 

SO 

4.400 

Durand,  John  M . 

2 

SO 

S.085 

Dwight,  John  H.  et.  al . 

1 

80 

12,000 

Dexter,  Est.  Wirt . 

1 

70 

11,550 

Daggett,  Sarah  E . 

1 

65 

11,115 

De  Wolf,  Calvin . 

1 

50 

8,250 

Dore,  John  C . . . 

2 

49 

6, 460 

Dyer,  Elizabeth  S . 

1 

48 

5,376 

DuPont,  Henry . 

1 

40 

6,000 

Dwen,  Jas.  G  . 

1 

40 

4,000 

Devorman,  Solomon . 

1 

28 

2,940 

Daniels,  Mrs.  A  A . 

1 

25 

1,650 

Dingman,Jas.  B . 

1 

25 

1,650 

Dinsley,  Edward  et.  al . 

1 

25 

2,  500 

Duck,  Clara  G . 

1 

25 

4, 125 

Duftin,  Daniel . 

1 

25 

2,875 

Davis,  Harriet  W . 

1 

24.5 

2,  597 

DeStefano,  ^Emelio . 

1 

24.5 

2,646- 

Doda,  Elizabeth . 

1 

24.5 

3,920' 

Denver,  Wm,  Guar . 

1 

24 

2,400 

Dickson,  Chas.  F . 

1 

24 

3,  360 

Dupee,  Est.  John  et.  al . 

1 

20.1 

1,821.3 

DeWolf,  Francis . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Ditters,  Mary . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Doerr,  Christiana . 

1 

20 

l,2b0 

Duffy,  Daniel . 

1 

20 

2,140 

Dupee, Chas.  F . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Dethloff ,  Wilhelmina . 

1 

19.8 

2,103.4 

Equitable  Trust  Co.,  Trs . 

26 

943.  S 

1  OO  *>M 

1  -»v,  vvl 

Ely,  J.  Styles . . 

o 

& 

180 

17,125 

Eckhart,  Bernard  A.  et.  al . 

3 

160 

26,586 

Earl,  Jos.  B . 

3 

105.1 

10, 826 

Ellsworth,  Jas.  W.  et.  al  . 

1 

76 

5. 016 

Eisenberg,  Morris  G . 

2 

75 

8,625 
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Table  XX  VI I  la — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$2, 400 

$2,000 

$2,400 

$2,000 

$2,  400 

$2,000 

3. 000 

50 

3,000 

50 

3, 000 

50 

3,000 

50 

3,000 

50 

3,000 

50 

3,000 

50 

3,000 

50 

3,000 

50 

3,000 

50 

3, 000 

50 

3,000 

50 

1,100 

20 

1,100 

20 

1,100 

20 

2,800 

1,600 

2. 8U0 

1,400 

2,800 

1,400 

500 

50 

500 

50 

500 

50 

3,200 

100 

3, 200 

1U0 

3,  200 

100 

1,000 

120 

1,000 

120 

1,000 

120 

2,600 

2,600 

2.  600 

2,600 

2,  600 

2.  600 

5,500 

2,000 

5,  500 

2,U00 

5, 500 

2,000 

73,700 

24,800 

73, 700 

24,800 

73,  700 

25,800 

41, 600 

11.800 

41,600 

12,600 

41,600 

12.600 

77,100 

38,600 

77,200 

38,600 

77,200 

38,600 

14, 500 

1,200 

14,500 

1,200 

14, 500 

25,  200 

6,900 

25,300 

6,900 

25,  600 

7,000 

31, 000 

15, 000 

31.000 

15,000 

31,000 

15,000 

63,  400 

45,000 

63,  400 

45,000 

63,400 

45,000 

34,  000 

17,000 

34,000 

52, 000 

34,000 

22,000 

11,000 

1,100 

11.000 

1,100 

11,000 

1,050 

27,500 

14,  500 

27,500 

14,500 

27,500 

14; 500 

18,  400 

15,000 

18,400 

14,  000 

18. 400 

15,000 

14,000 

11,000 

14,000 

8,000 

14,000 

4,000 

6,000 

3,000 

6,000 

3,000 

e;ooo 

2,500 

24,200 

10,800 

24,  200 

10,800 

24,200 

10,200 

12,000 

4.000 

12,000 

4,000 

12,000 

4,000 

17,  800 

13,800 

17,800 

13,  800 

17; 800 

13:800 

28.800 

18,000 

28.800 

20, 000 

28.' 800 

20.000 

15,400 

28,000 

15,400 

28,000 

15,400 

28,000 

14,300 

800 

14,  300 

800 

14,  300 

800 

20,000 

33, 300 

20, 000 

33,300 

20, 000 

33,300 

10, 000 

3,500 

10, 000 

4. 000 

10,000 

3,  500 

14,400 

5, 000 

14,400 

5,000 

14,400 

5,000 

8,000 

3, 600 

8,000 

3,600 

8,000 

3;  600 

10,000 

4, 000 

10,000 

4, 000 

10,000 

4,000 

1,000 

50 

1,000 

50 

1,000 

50 

3,200 

400 

3, 200 

400 

3,  200 

700 

5, 000 

2, 000 

5,000 

2, 000 

5,000 

2,000 

3,000 

5, 500 

1,  500 

3,000 

5,500 

1.800 

1,500 

3,000 

5, 500 
1,800 

1,500 

1,800 

400 

400 

400 

3,  600 

5,000 

3,600 

5,000 

3:600 

5, 000 

2,500 

1,600 

2,500 

1,600 

2,500 

1,600 

3,  900 

500 

3,900 

500 

3;  900 

'500 

2,900 

300 

2,  900 

300 

2,900 

300 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

3,  700 

2,500 

4. 000 

2,500 

4,  000 

1,500 

4,S00 

1,600 

4,800 

1,600 

4,  800 

1,600 

1,400 

900 

1,400 

1,000 

1,400 

1,000 

2, 900 

800 

2,900 

800 

2,900 

800 

1,100 

20 

1,100 

100 

1,'000 

20 

3,000 

560 

1,800 

3,000 

560 

1,800 

3, 000 
560 
278,300 

1,800 

277,200 

135,400 

278,300 

126,100 

103,250 

18,  500 

19,000 

18,500 

19,000 

18,500 

19,000 

20, 000 

9,000 

20, 000 

9, 000 

20, 000 

9,000 

13, 500 

2, 050 

13,600 

2,050 

13',  600 

2, 250 

11,000 

12,  700 

60,000 

12,700 

40,'  000 

8, 500 

i,  400 

8, 500 

1,400 

8,500 

1,600 
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Table  XXVIIIa — Continued. 


Names  op  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Espert,  Michael . . 

1 

67 

2,680 

Ely,  Carolina  S . 

o 

53 

6,134 

ElV,  Francis  E . 

I 

46 

7,912 

Expert,  Mary . 

i 

40.2 

3,220 

Edwards,  Ann  E  . 

i 

25.1 

2,638 

Einbeoker,  George . 

i 

25 

2,662 

Edwards,  Minnie  P . 

i 

25 

3,125 

Einstein,  Regina . 

i 

24.8 

2,475 

Egan,  Mary  J . 

i 

22.5 

1,800 

Egan,  Wm.  J . 

i 

20.2 

1,824 

Ely,  S.  S.  &  W.  H . 

i 

20 

2,100 

Erickson,  George . 

i 

20 

2,000 

Evans,  Barbara  A . 

i 

18.8 

1,932 

Field,  Marshall . . 

18 

1,915.8 

276,870.8 

Freer,  Est.  L.  C.  Paine . 

20 

1,131.5 

144,885 

Farwell,  John  V.  &  C.  B . 

5 

678 

136,947.3 

Furst,  Conrad.*. . 

5 

284.5 

36, 506 

Fisher,  Lucius  G . 

3 

250 

22,892 

Fullerton,  Chas.  W .  . 

6 

244.2 

23. 360 

Furst,  Henry . 

2 

183.8 

19, 482. 2 

Farlin,  Amanda  et.  al . . 

4 

160.5 

18, 470 

Fisher,  Frederick . 

3 

151 

24, 192 

Frankenthal,  Emanuel . 

3 

140.2 

8,220 

Field,  Est.  Henry . . . 

3 

132.3 

16,442 

Fraser,  David  R . 

2 

128 

15, 462 

Frankenberger,Mary  S . 

1 

125.8 

13, 581 

Fuller,  Wm  A . 

o 

no 

13,  490 

Fuller,  Melville  W.  Trs . 

I 

102 

9,741 

Fitts,  Leverett  E . 

Foster,  Nancy  S . 

2 

82 

6,775 

3 

80.2 

13,845 

Farwell,  Frank  C . 

1 

80 

8,000 

Farwell,  John  V.,Jr . 

2 

74 

6,  672.5 

Fuller,  v! ary  J . 

M 

72 

6,528 

Franks,  Jacob . . . 

2 

69.5 

6,793.5 

Fraser,  Lydia  H . . . 

o 

f w 

66.7 

11,400 

Fisher,  Archibald  J.  et.  al . 

Folansbep,  Sallie  M . 

2 

66 

10,923 

2 

64 

6.840 

Forman, Henry  G.  et.  al . 

1 

60 

6,000 

Fidelity  Safety  and  Trust  Co . 

1 

60 

5,877.5 

Falker,  Henry  et.  al . 

1 

53.5 

4,280 

Fulton,  Jefferson  L . 

1 

50 

5, 325 

Frank,  Henry  L . 

1 

50 

4, 312.5 

Fowler,  Eldridge  M . 

1 

49.5 

4,950 

Farrar,  Est.  Arthur . 

1 

49.5 

4.950 

Fry,  Conrad  J . 

1 

45.5 

6,39a 

Field,  Joseph  N . 

1 

45.2 

8,597 

Farnsworth,  John  F . 

2 

41 

3, 310 

Flint,  Edward  E . 

I 

40.8 

4,401 

Flint, Est.  Trustees . 

i 

40.5 

4,374 

Flint,  Helena . 

i 

40.5 

4,374 

Flint,  Adele  E . 

i 

40.1 

4,333.5 

Farwell,  Hannah  D . 

i 

40 

7,920 

Foster,  Samuel  B . 

Fleming,  Wm.  et.  al . 

i 

40 

7,220 

i 

40 

5, 620 

Frank,  Est.  Eliza . 

i 

40 

3,  720 

Flint,  Frederick  W . 

i 

39.8 

4,293 

Fitch, Eliza  J.  et.  al . 1. 

i 

38 

3,040 

Fulton,  Thos.  M . 

i 

35.2 

3,736.5 

Fay,  Albert  R . 

i 

35 

2,310 

Fargo,  Charles . 

i 

32 

2,640 
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Table  XX  VI I  la — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

• 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$7,  500 

$4,000 

$7,500 

$2,500 

$7,500 

$i,000 

11,800 

3,000 

11,800 

3,000 

10, 100 

1,500 

20,200 

2,<i00 

20,200 

2,000 

2(J,  200 

2,000 

8, 800 

7,200 

8,800 

7,200 

8,800 

7,200 

1,500 

250 

1,500 

250 

1,500 

200 

$700 

$150 

$700 

$150 

$700 

$150 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,  500 

1,500 

3,000 

200 

3,000 

200 

3,000 

200 

4, 000 

400 

4,500 

400 

4,  500 

400 

3,500 

. . 

4,000 

500 

4,000 

500 

2,  700 

1,500 

2,700 

1, 500 

2,700 

1,500 

2. 000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,800 

100 

2,800 

100 

2, 800 

100 

809,500 

698, 400 

809,500 

813,  400 

808,700 

653,  400 

332,000 

127,600 

332,700 

141,100 

332, 300 

133, 650 

178,960 

162,  500 

178. 720 

162,500 

179, 120 

161,500 

67,  500 

49,000 

66, 800 

49.000 

66,800 

50, 100 

•  24,900 

16,000 

1  24, 900 

16, 000 

24, 900 

16,000 

62, 000, 

18,200 

61,900 

26,  700 

61,900 

27,600 

6, 100 

750 

6, 100 

850 

6, 100 

1,150 

46,000 

15,200 

46,000 

15,200 

46,000 

15,200 

54,800 

32,000 

54,800 

32,000 

54,800 

32,000 

19, 000 

6,200 

19,000 

6,400 

19,000 

6,700 

72,200 

26,400 

72,200 

26, 400 

72,200 

26, 400 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

15,010 

12,300 

1,000 

12, 600 

1,000 

12. 600 

1,000 

51,700 

21,000 

51,700 

6, 000 

51,  700 

56, 000 

40,800 

20, 000 

44,900 

20,000 

44, 900 

20,000 

11,500 

3,400 

11,500 

4,400 

11,500 

4, 400 

16, 000 

10,  600 

16,000 

10,600 

16, 000 

10,700 

8,000 

2,000 

8,000 

2,000 

8,000 

2,000 

10,800 

5,000 

10, 800 

5, 000 

10,800 

5,000 

5, 500 

2, 200 

5, 900 

’  3,100 

5, 900 

2,  600 

15,700 

.  3,000 

15,700 

3,000 

15, 700 

3, 000 

10,700 

14,000 

10,  700 

11,000 

'lO,  700 

11, 000 

11,200 

11,200 

11,200 

3, 300 

1,400 

3',  400 

1,400 

3',  400 

1,300 

10,000 

4,000 

10, 000 

4,000 

10,000 

2,000 

30,000 

32,000 

30,000 

32,000 

30, 000 

18,000 

3,200 

600 

3,200 

600 

3,200 

600 

1,600 

100 

1,600 

100 

1,600 

100 

6,700 

6,700 

100 

6,  700 

50 

6,000 

400 

6,000 

400 

6,000 

400 

6,000 

2, 000 

6,000 

3,000 

6,000 

3,000 

9,000 

10,000 

9, 000 

10,000 

9, 000 

10, 000 

20,000 

18,000 

20,000 

15,000 

20.000 

11,000 

4,500 

3,000 

4,500 

3,200 

4,500 

2,900 

5,900 

2,400 

6,000 

2,000 

6,000 

3,000 

5,900 

3,000 

5,900 

3,000 

5,900 

3,000 

5,800 

3,000 

5,800 

3,000 

5,900 

3,000 

5,800 

2,400 

5, 900 

2,400 

5,900 

2,400 

13,200 

8,000 

13,200 

8,000 

13,200 

8,000 

6, 000 

4,000 

6,000 

4,000 

6, 000 

4,000 

10, 000 

7,500 

10,000 

7,500 

10,000 

7,  500 

7, 200 

3,000 

7,200 

3,000 

7,200 

3,000 

5,800 

2,700 

5,800 

2,700 

5,800 

2,700 

6,100 

1,500 

6, 100 

1,500 

6,100 

1,500 

1,280 

1,000 

1,280 

1,000 

1,280 

1,000 

4,600 

1,100 

4,600 

1,400 

4,600 

1,400 

7,600 

10,000 

7,600 

10,000 

•7, 600 

10,000 
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Names  op  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Foster,  Nathaniel  C . 

1 

30 

5,400 

Fabian,  Emily  S . 

1 

25 

2, 062.5 

Fagan,  Patrick  S . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Fields,  Vina . 

1 

25 

2,5C0 

Fay,  Samuel  D . 

1 

25 

1,650 

Foster, Kate  S . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Fourney,  Mary  E . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Farrell,  Eliza . 

1 

23 

2,415 

Freer,  Nathan  M .  . 

1 

22 

2,178 

Friedman,  ignatz . 

1 

20.8 

2, 521.1 

Flemming,  Patrick  H . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Flentge,  Lizzie,  Exr . 

1 

20 

1,400 

Furber,  Henry  J . 

1 

20 

8,  550 

Faber,  Mary.  . 

1 

19.8 

2,093.5 

Fisher,  Eet.  Henry . 

1 

19.8 

2. 014.5 

Fuelner,  Marearet . 

1 

19.8 

2,014.5 

Fitzgerald,  M  m . 

1 

ir 

1,700 

Foster, Rosa . 

1 

16.7 

1,595 

Gurney,  Walter  S . 

3 

130 

9,565 

Gunther,  Chas.  F . 

4 

122.8 

9,752 

Green,  Hettie  R . 

2 

120 

20,380 

Grey,  Chas.  F . 

5 

110.8 

8,414 

Gillette,  Est.,  E.  L . 

2 

110 

16,630 

Green, Augustus  W . 

3 

106.7 

11,430 

Garratt,  Elida  W . 

4 

83.2 

4,  990 

Giles,  Wm.  A . 

1 

80 

14,400 

Galbraith,  Wm.  A . 

i 

80 

14,  720 

Gaff,  Estate . 

i 

71 

4,260 

Gerstley,  Henry . 

2 

70 

8,430 

Gillett,  Egbert  "W . . . 

1 

67.5 

6,750 

Greene,  Est.,  David  R . 

o 

V 

65 

9,108 

Graham,  John  H.,  et  al . 

1 

65 

9, 100 

Gale,  Edwin  0 . . . . . 

1 

65 

6, 272 

Grant,  Jennie  A . 

1 

61 

3,172 

Gallup,  Della  S.,  et  al . . . 

1 

52.5 

4,253 

Greenlee,  R.  L.  &  R.  S . 

1 

50 

5,050 

Green, Cornelia  R . 

1 

50 

7,350 

Gillespie,  Patrick . 

1 

50 

3,300 

Getty,  H.  H.,  et  al,  Trs . 

1 

50 

9,900 

Guerin,  Mary  J . 

1 

43.3 

3,526 

Gavin,  John . 

1 

41 

3, 310 

Gardner,  David  P . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Green,  Florence  Peacock . 

1 

40 

1,120 

Grose,  Chas.  and  E.  M . 

1 

40 

5,  520 

Gage,  Betsy . 

1 

40 

6,840 

Garibaldi,  John  G . 

1 

35.5 

4,970 

Goodwin,  Johanna . 

1 

30 

5,100 

Gates,  Phimelia . 

1 

30 

5,400 

Greene.  Ann . 

1 

25 

2,  413 

Goldstein,  Morris . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Gandolfo,  Letina . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Goldstein,  Sarah . 

1 

24. S 

2,  475 

Gibbs, Wm.  B . 

1 

24 

2,400 

Gallatly,  Ada  B . 

1 

24 

3,360 

Gaynor,  John . . 

1 

22.5 

3,600 

Goldberg,  David . 

1 

oo 

2,310 

Gray,  Geo.  L . . 

1 

20 

2,200 

Gillum,  Mary . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Galt,  A.  T . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Gratz,  Margaret . 

1 

19.8 

2,013 
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Table  'XX  Villa— Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$6,600 

$5,000 

$6,600 

$5,000 

$6,600 

$5,000 

4,  200 

5,000 

4,200 

5,000 

4,200 

5,000 

3,300 

2,000 

3,300 

4,000 

3,300 

4,000 

1,800 

2,000 

1,800 

2,000 

1,800 

2,000 

3,200 

800 

3,200 

1,000 

3,200 

1,000 

3,000 

1,500 

3,000 

1,500 

3,000 

1,500 

1,750 

400 

1, 750 

400 

1,750 

2,000 

1,150 

50 

1,150 

50 

1,150 

50 

.  2,600 

2,000 

2,700 

2,000 

2,  700 

2,000 

6, 100 

4,000 

6,800 

4,000 

7;  500 

1,400 

1,000 

1,400 

1,000 

1,400 

1.000 

4,400 

2,000 

4, 400 

2,000 

4,400 

2,000 

18,000 

12,000 

18,000 

12,000 

18, 000 

6, 000 

800 

100 

800 

200 

800 

200 

500 

50 

500 

50 

500 

50 

900 

100 

900 

200 

900 

200 

3,400 

3,300 

5,500 

3,300 

6,000 

800 

600 

800 

600 

800 

600 

9,400 

4,050 

9,400 

4,050 

9, 400 

4,050 

29, 900 

18, 000 

29,900 

18,000 

29, 900 

18,' 500 

25, 200 

2, 500 

25,  200 

2,500 

25,200 

2,750 

15,900 

7,100 

15,900 

7.100 

15,900 

7;  300 

47,200 

1,800 

47, 200 

71,800 

47,200 

5i;  800 

25,100 

17,900 

25,100 

17,900 

25, 100 

17,900 

2, 000 

2, 400 

2,000 

2. 400 

2,000 

2.200 

26,400 

13,000 

26, 400 

13,000 

26, 400 

13,000 

32,000 

27,000 

32,000 

27, 000 

32,000 

27; 000 

22,800 

25, 000 

22, 800 

25,000 

22,800 

25,000 

15,600 

4,  600 

16,600 

4,600 

16,600 

4, 600 

5,900 

4,000 

5,  900 

4,000 

5,900 

4,000 

8,400 

5,000 

8,  400 

5,300 

8,400 

5,300 

9,600 

500 

9,600 

500 

9,600 

500 

1,800 

150 

1,800 

150 

1,800 

150 

8,300 

6,000 

8,300 

6,000 

8,300 

6,000 

42, 000 

30,000 

42,000 

30,000 

42,000 

30,000 

7,500 

1,000 

7, 500 

1,000 

7,500 

1,000 

4,000 

40 

4,000 

40 

4,000 

8,500 

100 

8, 500 

5,000 

8,500 

5,000 

16,500 

15,000 

16,500 

15, 000 

16,500 

15,000 

2,200 

2,800 

2,200 

2,800 

2,200 

2, 800 

4,200 

3,000 

4,200 

3,000 

4,200 

3,000 

12,000 

5,700 

12,000 

6, 000 

12,000 

6,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

4,000 

1,500 

4,000 

1,500 

4,000 

1,500 

4,800 

800 

4, 800 

800 

4,800 

400 

5,700 

6,000 

6,000 

5,000 

6,000 

3,000 

9, 900 

1,600 

9,900 

1,600 

9,900 

1,600 

6,600 

5,000 

6,600 

4,000 

6, 600 

4, 000 

1,100 

300 

1,100 

300 

1,100 

'400 

1.800 

200 

1,800 

200 

1,800 

200 

2,700 

1,700 

2,700 

1,700 

2,700 

300 

6,900 

1,000 

6,900 

1,000 

6,900 

1,500 

2,200 

100 

2,200 

100 

2,200 

100 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3, 000 

4,000 

3,000 

3, 400 

2,000 

3,600 

1,500 

3,600 

1.500 

800 

1,200 

800 

1,200 

800 

1,200 

2,500 

1,600 

2,500 

1,600 

2,500 

1,600 

2,100 

1,400 

2,100 

1,400 

2,100 

1.400 

3,200 

800 

3,200 

400 

3,200 

400 

500 

100 

500 

100 

500 

50 

—11  L.  S. 
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Table  XXVlIIa— Conti  nued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

/ 

Gage,  Henry  H . 

1 

r* 

1 

675 

Ilissey,  John  J . 

1 

378 

42. 4:30 

Heiser,  Chas.  C . 

tf 

4 

365 . 3 

23,300 

High,  Geo.  M . 

li 

353.8 

45, 665 

Haskell,  Frederick  T . . 

6 

343.6 

39,782 

Hamline,  Est.,  Melinda . 

6 

260 

30,095 

Hoyt,  Wm.  M.  &  Co . 

4 

249 

15,822 

Hoyne,  Est.,  Thomas..  . 

6 

214.8 

28,646 

Harrison.  Est.,  Carter  H . . . 

3 

170.5 

16,175 

Harris,  Albert  B . 

3 

161.8 

16, 175 

Hammer,  D.  Ilarrv . 

5 

160 

16,282 

Ilamill,  Eliza  C  .  e't  al . 

3 

121.5 

8,928 

Hutchinson,  Chas.  1...  et.  al . 

3 

121.5 

12, 630 

Higgins,  Est.,  Van  H . 

1 

119.3 

9, 540 

Hammond,  John  C.,  et  al . 

1 

110 

5, 500 

Hovey,  Est  ,  Geo.  0 . 

2 

98 

17, 124 

Haven, Jane  S .  . . 

3 

95.8 

9. 321 

Home  Insurance  Co  ,  New  York . 

1 

94. S 

14,235 

Hannah,  Perry . . 

3 

93 

7,290 

Hoffman,  Geo  W . ,  Jr . . 

2 

90 

15,690 

Hobbs,  James  B . 

2 

90 

11,450 

Hendrick,  Wm.  C . 

3 

80 

6,348 

Hyman,  Catharine . 

1 

80 

4,400 

Hagaman,Est.,  Benj . . . . 

3 

4  4 

8,565 

Henning, Sallie  H . 

1 

76.3 

6, 100 

Hildreth,  Edward  T . 

3 

75 

7,182 

Hey  worth,  Julia  F . 

2 

72 

7,980 

Harding,  Geo.  F . . 

2 

70.5 

9,801 

Hooley,  Est.,  Richard  M . 

2 

67.6 

11,465 

Heller,  Otto . 

2 

66.3 

7,032 

Holladay,  Jesse . 

2 

64 

9,720 

Haycen,Est.,  Thomas  B . 

1 

63 

10,  670 

Ha?aa,  Sarah  F . i . 

2 

62.5 

6,250 

Hurd,  Ethan  O  . 

2 

62.5 

6,750 

Horner,  Hannah . 

1 

54.5 

3,250 

Hoffman,  Eliza  S . 

2 

50.1 

5,263 

Hadley,  Everest  W . 

1 

50 

4,  750 

Hartmann,  Charlotte . 

1 

50 

5,000 

Hibbard,  Sarah  DeC . 

1 

50 

4,825 

Hoffman,  Eva . . . 

2 

5D 

4,419 

Houston,  Russell . 

1 

50 

5,000 

Howard,  Wm.  B . 

1 

50 

5,000 

Hoffman,  Katharina . 

2 

49 

4,050 

Hambleton,Chalkley  J . 

1 

48 

6,  720 

Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co . 

1 

4S 

6,720 

Hickey,  Bridget  E . • . 

2 

48 

5,040 

Howe,  Est.,  Francis  S . 

1 

48 

6,330 

Hoops,  Carrie  L.  W . 

1 

47 

3,995 

Heinze,  Wilhelm  ina . 

2 

46.5 

1,590 

Herrick,  Lavina  A.,  et  al . 

2 

45 

6,100 

Holden,  Wm.  H.,Esr . 

1 

45 

4,500 

Hill,  Chas . 

2 

44.8 

4,743 

Hogan,  Patrick . 

1 

43 

3,548 

Hankins,  Effie  S . 

1 

42.5 

1,700 

Howlett,  Sarah  C . 

2 

41.3 

3,565 

Haman,  Christian . 

2 

40 

4,760 

Hamilton,  Est.,  Alonzo . 

1 

40 

.',200 

Hannah  &  Hogg . 

2 

40 

3,030 

Hoffman,  Edward . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Hopkins  Academy . . . 

1 

40 

6,920 
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Table  XXVIIIa — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$200 

$100 

$200 

1 

$100 

$200 

$100 

52, 900 

8,000 

56,  700 

8,000 

56,  700 

8,000 

64,  500 

82, 400 

64,500 

77, 400 

64,500 

78,050 

79, 000 

39,600 

79, 000 

39,  600 

79,000 

40, 100 

133,700 

52, 200 

131,500 

52, 200 

131,500 

49,500 

50,  500 

18,700 

50, 500 

18,  700 

50,500 

19, 000 

15,000 

13,000 

15,  200 

12,  500 

15,200 

12, 000 

30. 900 

26,  300 

30,900 

26,300 

30,  900 

26,900 

23,800 

11,300 

23, 800 

11,300 

23,  800 

9,  700 

28,400 

11,200 

28, 400 

11, 200 

28,  400 

12, 800 

21,100 

8,300 

21, 100 

9,800 

21, 100 

9,800 

29.800 

13,  500 

29,800 

13,  500 

29,800 

13,500 

18, 000 

.  12,200 

18,600 

12,200 

18,600 

12,200 

14.600 

22,000 

14,600 

12,500 

14,600 

12,  500 

16, 000 

10, 000 

16,500 

10,000 

16, 500 

10,000 

36, 200 

44,000 

66, 200 

44,000 

66,200 

44,000 

12,800 

8,000 

12, 800 

8,000 

12, 800 

8,900 

63,000 

125, 000 

63,000 

125,000 

63,000 

125, 000 

25,200 

7,000 

25,200 

7,200 

25,  200 

4,500 

34,800 

34, 000 

34,800 

34, 000 

34,  800 

24,000 

33,500 

28,000 

33, 500 

30, 000 

33,  500 

30,000 

2.240 

300 

2,240 

300 

2,240 

300 

12,800 

6,000 

12, 800 

6,000 

12,  800 

6, 000 

23,300 

14, 300 

23,300 

14,300 

23,  300 

12,800 

43, 000 

20, 000 

43,000 

20, 000 

43, 000 

20,000 

3,600 

400 

3,  600 

400 

3,600 

1,200 

11,800 

4,000 

11,800 

4,000 

11,800 

4,200 

22, 000 

19,  000 

24, 000 

21,000 

24,000 

21,000 

12,  500 

4,100 

12,500 

6,000 

22,500 

6,500 

2.530 

1.900 

2,  530 

1,900 

2,530 

2,000 

17, 800 

8,400 

17, 800 

8, 400 

17, 800 

8,900 

12, 700 

12,  600 

12,700 

12,  600 

12, 700 

12,600 

6,500 

4, 000 

6,  500 

4,000 

6,500 

4,000 

6,200 

400 

6,200 

400 

6,200 

300 

15, 100 

5,000 

15,100 

4,000 

15,100 

4,000 

3, 000 

400 

3, 000 

400 

3, 000 

400 

14,000 

14, 000 

10, 000 

14,000 

7,000 

10, 000 

2,500 

10, 000 

4,000 

10,  000 

4,000 

2, 200 

400 

2,200 

400 

2,200 

400 

3, 800 

1,900 

3,800 

1,900 

3,800 

1,900 

6,600 

2,000 

6,  600 

2,000 

6,600 

2,000 

5,000 

3.400 

5,000 

4,000 

5, 100 

4,000 

6.100 

1,500 

6,100 

1,500 

5,100 

1,500 

8,300 

5,  600 

8,300 

6, 000 

8,  300 

6,000 

11,300 

12,000 

11, 300 

12, 000 

11,300 

12,000 

1,700 

40 

1,700 

40 

1,700 

40 

4,  000 

5,200 

4,000 

5.200 

4,000 

5, 200 

15,400 

11,200 

15,600 

11,200 

15,600 

11,200 

700 

1,100 

700 

1,100 

700 

1,100 

11,900 

6, 000 

11, 900 

6,000 

11,900 

6, 000 

19,500 

10,000 

22,500 

10,000 

22,500 

10,000 

1,  800 

800 

1,800 

800 

1,800 

1,000 

7,200 

5,000 

7,200 

4,500 

7,200 

4,000 

1,300 

3,000 

1,300 

2,500 

1,300 

2,500 

6, 100 

8,400 

6,300 

8.400 

6,300 

8,800 

4, 100 

1,400 

4,100 

1,500 

4,100 

1,450 

20, 000 

4, 800 

20,000 

4,800 

20,000 

4,800 

17, 600 

6,000 

17,600 

5,000 

17, 600 

6,000 

6,800 

3,000 

6,800 

2,000 

6,800 

5, 200 

2,000 

5,200 

2, 000 

5,200 

2,000 
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Table  XXVlIla — Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Houston,  Mattie  B.,  Trs . 

2 

40 

3,410 

Hanciie.y,  Mary  E . 

1 

37.1 

1,485 

Hurd,  Harvey  B . 

1 

34.5 

4,830 

Hawley,  Cyrus  M . 

1 

34 

5,848 

Henderson,  Charles  M . 

1 

30 

5,940 

Homan,  George  W . 

1 

30 

5,670 

Hankins,  Geo.  V . . . 

1 

30 

1,200 

Helmer,  Bessie  B . 

1 

26 

2,964 

High,  James  S . . . 

1 

26 

2,600 

Hageciorn,  Theo . 

1 

25 

2,388 

Hall,  Catherine . 

1 

25 

2,875 

Heidenreich,  J  ulius . 

1 

25 

2, 597 

Hilllary,  Patrick  J . 

1 

25 

2,388 

Hoffman,  Samuel . 

1 

25 

2, 383 

Henderson,  Helen  E.,  et  al . 

1 

24 

2, 178 

Howe.  Rose . 

1 

23 

2,300 

Hill,  Flora  D . 

1 

22 

1,980 

Hogan,  1).  J . 

Hale,  Est.,  Dan’l  H . 

1 

20.1 

1,405* 

1 

20 

2,150 

Hall, Mattie  C.,  et  al . 

1 

20 

3,615 

Hamilton,  Est  ,  P.  D . 

1 

20 

1,600 

Hanks, Clarissa  B.  S . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Henie,  Herman  M . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Hildreth,  Sarah  G . 

1 

20 

3,000 

Hills,  Gary  B . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Hall, Mary  M . 

1 

19.8 

2, 103 

Hemneman.  Catherine .  . 

1 

19.8 

2,014 

Hiliesheim,  Barbara . 

1 

19.8 

2, 103 

Henning,  John  W . 

1 

19.8 

1,975 

Herring,  Wm . 

1 

19.8 

2,093 

Hostick,  Henry  M . . . 

1 

19.8 

2,113 

Irwin,  Est.,  David  W . 

4 

172 

23, 744 

Ingalls,  Dr.  Ephraim . . 

3 

129.5 

19,620 

Isffam,  Edward  S . 

1 

75 

7,500 

Isham,  Katharine  S . 

2 

75 

7,500 

International  and  Wells  Pkg.  Co . 

1 

67 

10,720 

Isham,  Ralph  W . 

1 

46.8 

4,  675 

Ingalls,  Mary  E . 

1 

45.8 

7,754.6 

Illinois  Staats  Zeitung . 

1 

40.3 

4,458.2 

Ingalls,  Est.,  Geo.  A . 

1 

25 

2,025 

Irwin,  John . 

1 

20 

1,795 

Jenks,  Chancellor  L . 

8 

263.9 

28, 124.9 

Jones,  Harriet  S . 

2 

123 

12,300 

Jones,  J.  M.  W . 

1 

100 

9,400 

Jewett,  Sherman  S . 

1 

99 

13,959 

Johnson,  Est.,  Wm.  S . 

2 

88 

6,785 

Jones,  Ambolena,  et.  al . 

2 

85 

7,372.5 

Jackson,  Minor  Heirs,  Jonathan . 

2 

78.5 

11,768.3 

Jackson,  Hattie . 

2 

65.3 

5,406 

Judson,  Est.,  Edwin . 

2 

64 

10,212 

Jones,  Francee  0 . 

1 

50 

5,000 

Jevne,  Christian . 

1 

48 

7,224 

Jensch,  Fredk  A . 

2 

45 

3,640 

Jones,  Mary . 

1 

26.8 

2,140 

Jones,  Graham . . . 

1 

26.6 

4,800 

John,  Bertha  . 

1 

26.5 

2,809 

Jessleson,  Mas . 

1 

25 

2,706.3 

Jones,  Caroline  0.,  et.  al . 

1 

24 

2,928 

Johnson,  Edwin  K . 

1 

20 

3,600 

1,980 

Johnson,  Frederick  W.,  et.  al . 

1 

18 
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Table  XXVIIla — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$9,800 

$8,000 

$10, 000 

$8, 000 

$10,000 

$8,000 

5,600 

2,800 

5,600 

2,800 

5,600 

3,000 

6,700 

7, 000 

6, 700 

7,000 

6,700 

7,  500 

15,000 

8,000 

15,000 

8,000 

15,000 

5,000 

8,000 

5,000 

8,000 

5, 000 

8,000 

5, 000 

10,000 

3,000 

12,000 

6,000 

12,000 

6.000 

800 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

5,200 

5,100 

8,500 

5, 100 

9,700 

7,800 

7,000 

7, 800 

6,000 

7,800 

6,000 

3. 300 

2,000 

3,300 

2,000 

3,300 

2,000 

1,800 

400 

1,800 

400 

1,800 

400 

3,300 

2,000 

3,300 

2, 000 

3,300 

2,000 

2, 700 

400 

2,700 

400 

2,700 

400 

1.300 

500 

1,300 

500 

1,300 

500 

9,600 

4,000 

9,600 

4,000 

9,600 

4,000 

9,200 

2,100 

11, 900 

4,000 

11,900 

3,000 

4.  800 

2,800 

4, 800 

2,800 

4,800 

3,000 

3, 000 

1,600 

3,000 

1,600 

3,000 

1,600 

2,100 

1,600 

2,100 

1,600 

2,  ICO 

2,000 

4,400 

2, 500 

4, 400 

2,500 

4,400 

2,500 

11,000 

4,000 

11,000 

4,000 

11,000 

4,000 

4,400 

3,000 

4,  400 

3,000 

4,400 

3,000 

1,500 

1, 300 

1,500 

1,300 

1,500 

1,500 

4,000 

1,800 

4,600 

1,800 

4, 000 

1,800 

3,700 

2,500 

3,700 

2,500 

3,700 

2,500 

560 

200 

560 

200 

560 

200 

500 

50 

500 

50 

500 

50 

560 

560 

200 

560 

200 

5,500 

2,000 

5,  500 

2,000 

5.  500 

2,000 

700 

300 

700 

300 

700 

300" 

560 

560 

560 

52,700 

34,700 

55,900 

34, 700 

55,900 

35,000 

44, 800 

18,400 

44,  800 

18,400 

44, 800 

18,400 

18,000 

5,  200 

18, 000 

5,200 

18,000 

5,200 

27, 700 

10,  400 

27,700 

8,000 

27,  700 

9,000 

10,700 

1,200 

11,400 

1.200 

11,400 

1,200 

15, 400 

6,400 

15,400 

4,400 

15,' 400 

5, 000 

8,800 

9,000 

9, 100 

9,000 

9, 100 

9,000 

20,400 

12, 000 

20, 400 

12,  000 

20,400 

12,000 

5,500 

2,800 

5,500 

2,800 

5,500 

2,800 

3,700 

2,400 

3,700 

2,400 

3,700 

2,400 

31, 150 

17,500 

31, 150 

16,500 

31, 150 

17, 500 

43,  400 

16,800 

43,400 

16, 800 

43, 400 

16,800 

5,400 

10,000 

5, 4C0 

9, 000 

5,400 

9,000 

26,300 

20,000 

26,300 

20,000 

26,  300 

20,000 

14,100 

9,400 

14, 100 

9,  400 

14,100 

9,400 

4,600 

1,300 

4,  600 

1,300 

4,600 

1,250 

4,500 

2,  400 

4,500 

2,400 

4,500 

2,400 

3,800 

4,100 

3,800 

4, 100 

3, 800 

4,400 

29,900 

11,800 

29,900 

11,800 

29,900 

11,800 

4, 000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2. 000 

21,100 

7,000 

21,100 

7,000 

21, 100 

7,500 

9,900 

4,200 

9,900 

4,200 

9,900 

4,200 

13, 200 

15,000 

13,200 

15,000 

13,200 

15,000 

5,900 

4,000 

5,900 

4,000 

5, 900 

4,000 

930 

200 

930 

200 

930 

200 

3,800 

2,000 

3,800 

2,000 

3,  800 

2,000 

32,200 

6,000 

32,200 

6,000 

32,200 

6, 000 

4,400 

3,000 

4,400 

3,000 

4,  400 

3,000 

2,000 

800 

2,000 

800 

2,000 

800 
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Names  of  Owners- 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Jones,  -fane  G . 

1 

15 

1,050 

Jennings,  Est.,  John  D .  . . 

1 

10 

817.5 

Kent,  Albert  E . 

13 

668.5 

61,456 

Keep,  Henry  and  A . 

1 

542.8 

70,790 

Kent,  Sidney  A . 

4 

270.  y 

36,421 

Kohn, Est., Henry  A . 

7 

223.3 

33,154 

Kranz,  John  M . 

2 

153.3 

13,098 

Knapp,  Kemper,  K . 

4 

137 

14,270 

Kelley,  David . . 

2 

1:30 

21,000 

Koeffler,  Gustav  A . 

4 

105.5 

11,933 

Kelly,  Est ,  Hiram . 

2 

100 

9,000 

Kuh,  Nathan  &  Fischer . 

2 

98.5 

9,800 

Kessler,  Mary . 

3 

90 

11,280 

King,  Okas.  B . 

3 

89.3 

9,249 

Kimball,  Eugene  S . 

2 

84.3 

7,406 

King,  Henry  W . 

1 

76 

5,016 

KecR,  Wm.  S . . 

2 

75 

7,050 

Kohn,  Jos.  A . 

1 

66 

7,788 

Knight,  Moses  G . 

1 

63.3 

5,731 

1 

60 

3,000 

King,  Mary  A . 

1 

59 

5,310 

Kohlsaat,  Mabel  B . 

1 

53.5 

4,280 

Kedzie,  John  H..., . 

1 

50.3 

3, 517 

Kohn,  David  A . . 

1 

50 

4,016 

Kerfoot,  Margaret  K . 

2 

40 

4,350 

Klassen,  Kunigunda  (Mrs.) . 

1 

40 

2,240 

Koch,  John . 

2 

40 

4,000 

Kiesling,  Ehrhardt  A . 

1 

39.8 

4,232 

Keene,  Est.,  Dr.  David . 

1 

31 

2, 587 

Koester,Chas.  et  al . 

1 

28 

2,604 

Kussell,  Philip . 

1 

26.6 

3,933 

Kelly,  John.. . . 

1 

26.5 

2,809 

Kelly,  Altred . 

1 

25.3 

2,026 

Keeler,  Jas.  H . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Kelly,  Margarets . 

1 

25 

2,875 

Kendall,  Frances . 

1 

25 

2,450 

Kerwin,  Ellen . 

1 

25 

2,  662 

King,  Virginia  C . 

1 

25 

3,300 

Kitson,  Mary . 

1 

25 

2,875 

Knighr,  Elizabeth  W . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Kraus,  Adolph . 

1 

25 

2,075 

Kunenther,  Johanna . 

1 

24.8 

2, 549 

Klassen,  Jacob . 

1 

24 

2,400 

Keeley  Brewing  Co . 

1 

24 

3,156 

Keogh,  Wm.  H . 

.  1 

24 

1,332 

Kenney,  J  ohanna . 

1 

23 

2,162 

Knox,  Emily  A . 

1 

22.8 

2,047 

Keller,  Theresa . 

1 

22 

2,640 

Kammerer,  Anna . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Kerfoot,  Wm,  D . 

1 

20 

2,060 

Kiesling,  Frederick . 

1 

20 

1,402 

Kilb,  August . 

1 

20 

2,770 

Kirwin,  James . 

1 

20 

2,  740 

Leiter,Levi  Z . 

28 

1,788.5 

233, 069 

Laflin,  Matthew . 

13 

606.8 

74,277 

Lehmann, Est.,  Ernst  J . 

12 

530 

SI, 274 

Lobenstein,  Win.  C . 

5 

383 

29, 325 

Lowell,  Augustus . 

5 

326 

35,439 

Lomax,  Jotfn  A . 

o 

IN# 

272.5 

28, 732 

Loomis,  John  Mason . 

o 

215 

IS, 150 
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Table  XXVlIIa — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$2,700 

$2, 000 

$3, 000 

$2,000 

$3,000 

$2,000 

6,600 

2,000 

6,600 

2,000 

6,600 

1,000 

74,200 

35,  600 

74,200 

36,000 

74.200 

29,' 000 

158,  900 

78, 300 

158,900 

78,300 

158, 900 

78, 300 

80,200 

102,800 

78,600 

87,800 

80,  600 

88,000 

71,800 

25,200 

71,800 

25, 200 

71,800 

25, 200 

63, 000 

21,000 

63, 000 

21,000 

63, 000 

15,  500 

6,530 

800 

6, 550 

800 

6,550 

800 

39,000 

26,000 

39,000 

22, 000 

39,000 

20,500 

14,900 

6,700 

14,900 

6,700 

14, 900 

6,' 700 

34,500 

21,000 

34, 500 

17, 000 

34,500 

17,000 

10,200 

9,200 

12, 000 

8,800 

11,’  700 

9,200 

3,  700 

9,200 

3,  700 

9,200 

3,700 

7,200 

5,250 

7,200 

5,250 

7,200 

5,250 

32,900 

5,000 

32,900 

5, 000 

32,900 

5,010 

12, 700 

12,000 

12,  700 

12,000 

12,  700 

12,000 

5, 250 

1,800 

5,250 

1,800 

5,250 

1,700 

9,300 

7,500 

9,300 

7,500 

9.300 

6,500 

22,  800 

10,000 

22,800 

10, 000 

22,800 

10,000 

7,200 

4,000 

7,  200 

4,  OlO 

7,200 

4, 000 

23,600 

10,000 

23,600 

8,000 

23,600 

7,000 

3,600 

2,000 

3,  600 

2,000 

3, 600 

2,000 

13, 800 

13, 800 

25, 000 

13,800 

15,000 

24,  600 

8,000 

24,600 

8,000 

24,  600 

7,000 

7,800 

2, 800 

8,000 

2, 800 

8,000 

2,  800 

2, 800 

2, 000 

2, 800 

2,000 

2,800 

2, 000 

3,400 

2,100 

3,400 

2,100 

3,400 

2,100 

1,200 

900 

1,200 

900 

1,200 

1,200 

8,300 

3,500 

8,  300 

3,000 

8,300 

3,000 

5,000 

2, 500 

5,  600 

2,500 

5,' 600 

2, 000 

5,900 

2,400 

5,900 

2,  400 

5, 900 

2,400 

930 

500 

930 

500 

930 

'500 

7,600 

3, 000 

7,600 

3,000 

7,600 

3,000 

2, 600 

500 

2,800 

500 

2,800 

1,800 

400 

1,800 

400 

1,800 

400 

1,300 

400 

1,300 

400 

1,300 

500 

700 

100 

700 

100 

'700 

100 

4,000 

2,500 

4,000 

2,500 

4,000 

2,500 

1,800 

300 

1,800 

300 

1,800 

400 

2,300 

100 

2, 300 

100 

2,' 300 

100 

16,000 

6,000 

16,500 

6, 000 

16,500 

1,000 

7,300 

500 

7,300 

500 

7,' 300 

800 

2,200 

800 

2,200 

800 

2,200 

800 

4,800 

4,000 

4,800 

4,000 

4, 800 

4,000 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

'500 

1,400 

100 

1,400 

200 

1,400 

100 

4,000 

500 

4,600 

500 

4,600 

500 

3,300 

1,800 

3,  300 

1,800 

3,300 

1,800 

2,400 

1,600 

2,400 

1,600 

2,400 

1,600 

5, 800 

1,900 

5, 800 

1,900 

5,800 

i;750 

4,400 

1,800 

4,400 

1,800 

4,  400 

1,600 

3, 700 

2,000 

3,700 

2,000 

3,700 

2,000 

1,100 

10) 

1,100 

200 

1,100 

200 

787,100 

427, 100 

781,100 

405,100 

773,' 600 

397,800 

147,700 

57,700 

143,000 

45,100 

143,100 

41,100 

88,800 

40,  300 

89, 400 

45, 900 

89, 400 

45,800 

80,700 

17,700 

80,700 

16,400 

80,700 

16,400 

69,700 

84,  500 

69,  700 

84, 500 

69,700 

84,500 

14,800 

11,000 

14,800 

11,  000 

14,800 

11,000 

83,000 

63,000 

80, 000 

63,000 

80,000 

63, 000 
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Table  XXVIIIa — Continued. 


Names  op  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Lord,  James  T . 

4 

188.5 

17,124 

Lieberman,  Abraham . 

4 

175 

18. 156 

Lees,  Susanna  P .  . 

3 

159.5 

23,221 

LaSalle  (A  corporation) . 

4 

141.4 

11,310 

Loewenthal,  Berthold . 

1 

131.9 

12,660 

Longley,  James . 

2 

115 

10,140 

Law,  Robert . 

1 

99 

26, 829 

Lewis,  Mary  Russell . 

2 

81 

3,614 

Luddingtori, Charlotte  J . 

Laflin,  Mary  B . 

1 

81 

13,000 

1 

80 

13,840 

Lefens  &  Seipp . 

1 

80 

4,800 

Lazaer,Cha8.  C . 

1 

78 

13,494 

Le  Moyne,  James  V . 

1 

75.8 

7, 878 

Lehmann,  Marie . 

Lunt,  Orrington . 

1 

72 

11,700 

2 

67.5 

11,902 

Lyon,  Emily  C . 

2 

53.3 

9,146 

Ludde,H.  J.  M . 

1 

53 

4,438 

Lawler,  John . 

1 

•  50 

4,825 

Lawrence, Mary  B.,etal . 

2 

50 

5,628 

Liendecker,  J  ohn . 

1 

50 

5, 412 

Lloyd,  Jessie  B . 

1 

50 

5,412 

Loring,  Daniel  A.,Trs . 

1 

50 

5,400 

Lyon,^John  B  . 

1 

50 

8,650 

Larned.  Walter  C . 

1 

49  5 

4,950 

Lathrop, Maria  B . 

1 

46 

4,  692 

Lawrence,  Edward  L . 

2 

45.8 

6,533 

Lathrup, Julia  H . 

2 

41.5 

3,354 

Lefens, Theis  J . 

1 

41 

3,310 

Lally,  G.  H . . 

2 

40.5 

3,240 

Lancaster,  LaFayette . 

1 

40 

3,960 

Lasher,  Chas.  W . 

2 

40 

6,005 

Lawrence,  John  S.,et  al . 

1 

40 

6,620 

Lay,  Tracy  A . 

1 

40 

6,840 

Longley,  Albert  W . 

4 

40 

5,200 

Loomis',  Geo.  D . 

1 

40 

3,220 

Loomis, Horatio  G.,etal . 

2 

40 

3,150 

Lipe,  Elizabeth . 

1 

36 

2,520 

Lawrence,  S.  H . 

1 

32 

3,392 

Lorden,Mary,  et  al . 

1 

30 

2,700 

Lyon, Thomas  R . 

1 

30 

5,190 

Loetzerich,Mary . 

2 

29.8 

3,103 

Leeer, Edward  and  Harry  B . 

1 

29.5 

2,389 

Lancaster,  Chas.  L . 

1 

27.5 

3,025 

Lay,  Harriet  M . 

1 

27 

2,565 

Ludlam,  Dr.  Reuben . 

1 

26.7 

4, 560 

Lind8ley,D.  W . 

1 

25.5 

3, 570 

Leser,  Johanna . 

1 

25.5 

2,550 

Lauer,  Nicholas  A . 

1 

25 

2,387 

Lawson,  Victor  F . 

1 

25 

2,025 

Learned, Edwin  J . 

-  1 

25 

2,350 

Lewis,  Marie . 

1 

25 

1,650 

Loring,  Malek  A.,etal . . 

1 

25 

5,000 

Lough,  Norman  A . 

1 

25 

2,393 

Lowe,Thaddeus  S.  C . 

1 

25 

2,446 

Luckow,  William . 

1 

25 

4,275 

Larmon,  C.  J . 

1 

24 

2, 172 

Lonergan.Thos . 

1 

20.3 

1,625 

Lackner,  Frances . 

1 

20 

1,320 

Lehr,  Est ,  Lawrence . 

1 

20 

1,906 

Lewis, ‘Est.,  Allen  C . 

1 

20 

1,402 
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Table  XXVIIla — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Yeah  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$35, 800 

$8, 800 

$35,800 

$27,500 

$35,800 

$28,000 

8,500 

300 

8,500 

300 

8,500 

300 

56,800 

29,000 

56,800 

71,000 

56, 800 

71,000 

51,600 

36,400 

51,600 

18,  200 

51,500 

100,000 

10,000 

2,000 

10,000 

2,000 

10,000 

2,500 

27,400 

9,200 

27,  400 

8,200 

27,400 

8,200 

24,  700 

21,000 

24,700 

21,000 

24,700 

21,000 

6,000 

3,200 

6,  000 

3,200 

6, 000 

3,600 

9,000 

1,000 

9,000 

3,000 

9,000 

3,000 

26, 400 

10,000 

26,400 

10,000 

26, 400 

10,000 

21,600 

21,600 

50,000 

21,600 

50,000 

13, 300 

10,000 

13,300 

10,000 

13,300 

10,000 

13,000 

7,000 

13,000 

5, 000 

13,000 

8,000 

31,700 

15,000 

31,700 

15,000 

31,700 

15, 000 

12,900 

4, 000 

12,900 

4,000 

12,900 

4.400 

11,800 

12,000 

11,800 

12,000 

11,800 

12,000 

5,700 

4,  400 

5,700 

3,000 

5,700 

8, 500 

2,500 

400 

2,500 

400 

2, 500 

400 

11,650 

5,500 

11,650 

5,500 

11.650 

4,500 

11,000 

3,000 

11,000 

3,000 

11,000 

3, 000 

8,000 

1,000 

8,000 

1,000 

8, 000 

1,000 

16, 700 

6,500 

16,700 

6,500 

16,200 

6, 500 

1,800 

6.500 

1,800 

6,500 

1,800 

9,000 

9, 000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

2, 900 

4, 000 

2, 940 

4,000 

2, 940 

4,000 

15,100 

8,000 

15,100 

8,000 

15,100 

8,000 

11,000 

7,600 

11,000 

7, 600 

11,000 

7,600 

4,600 

7,000 

3,400 

4,600 

3,400 

4.600 

3,400 

3,600 

8,000 

3,  600 

8, 000 

3,600 

10,000 

3,400 

10,000 

4,000 

10,000 

4,000 

7,000 

3,000 

7,000 

2, 600 

7,000 

2,  600 

8,800 

2, 500 

8,800 

2,500 

8, 800 

1,500 

4,800 

1,000 

4,800 

1,000 

4,800 

400 

5,300 

5,000 

5,300 

4,000 

5,300 

5,000 

4,000 

3,000 

4.000 

3,000 

4,' 000 

3, 000 

8,900 

5, 000 

8,900 

5,000 

8,900 

5,000 

7,800 

6,600 

7, 8u0 

6,600 

7,800 

6, 600 

3,100 

4,000 

3,000 

3,700 

4,500 

3,000 

3,700 

4,  500 

3,000 

3,900 

1,000 

3.;  900 

1,000 

3',  900 

1,000 

1,600 

150 

1,600 

150 

1,600 

150 

2,900 

2,700 

2,900 

2,700 

2,900 

2,700 

4,300 

2,500 

4,300 

2,500 

4,300 

2,500 

4,400 

4,300 

800 

5,000 

800 

5,000 

200 

1,500 

4,300 

1,500 

4,’ 300 

1,500 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

2,700 

2,000 

2,700 

2,000 

2,700 

2, 000 

2,700 

1,200 

2,700 

1,200 

2, 700 

1,500 

5, 200 
1,400 

3,500 

5,200 

1,400 

3,500 

5,200 

1,400 

3,500 

4,200 

4,000 

4,200 

4,000 

4,200 

4,000 

9,000 

200 

9,000 

200 

9,000 

200 

1,300 

600 

1,300 

600 

1,300 

750 

1,400 

200 

1,400 

200 

1,400 

250 

4,000 

400 

4,000 

400 

4,000 

400 

8,700 

3,000 

8,700 

3,000 

8,700 

3,000 

2,  80U 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,600 

2, 800 

1,600 

2, 800 

1,600 

100 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

150 

4, 400 

1,600 

4,400 

1,600 

4,400 

1,600 
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Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Livingston,  Hannah . 

1 

20 

2, 760 

Lock,  Est.,  William . 

1 

20 

3,000 

Lott,  Chas.  R .  . 

1 

19.8 

2, 102 

McCormick,  Est.,  Cyrus  II . 

14 

784 

103,367 

McCormick,  Leander  J . 

7 

492.3 

55,251.5 

McDonald, Michael  C . 

2 

19(5 

23,077 

McClintock,  Sarah  A . 

4 

164.9 

15,346.9 

McNeill, Thos.  H.  and  Rivers . 

2 

139 

21,242 

McMahon,  Patrick . 

3 

125.8 

12,771.3 

Me  Lean,  Matilda . 

2 

120 

21,680 

McCord,  Ira  and  Ezra,  Trus . 

4 

108 

17,504 

McLean,  Susan . 

1 

82.5 

13, 300 

McKay,  Geo.  A . 

i 

81 

6, 480 

Me  Vic.ker,  James  II . 

i 

80 

13,240 

McCormick, R.  Hall . 

i 

68.5 

9.590 

McLaughlin, Wm.  F . 

2 

65 

4,700 

McConnell,  John . 

1 

60 

5,400 

McCagg,  Ezra  B . 

2 

58 

5,158.8 

Me \voy,  Esi..  John  II . 

1 

53.3 

6,129.5 

McLean,  Geo . 

1 

50 

7,250 

McGill, John  A . 

1 

48 

3,S40 

McConnell , Geo.. et  al . 

1 

45.8 

5,038 

McCormick,  Wm.  G . 

i 

45.5 

3,571.8 

McDonald, Eliza  and  Hattie . 

I 

40 

3, 635 

McDonald,  Stewart . * . 

2 

• 

39.9 

3,617.3 

McCarthy,  Catherine,  Guar . 

1 

36 

2,880 

McClellan,  Fuller . . 

1 

32 

3.200 

McCarthy, Emily  A.,etal . . 

1 

30 

2, 100 

McCarthy,  Dennis . 

1 

28.3 

3,560 

Me  Kindley,  James . 

1 

26.6 

3, 066 

Me  Bean,  Archibald  J . 

1 

25.5 

2,295 

McCarthy, Timothy  D . 

1 

25 

2,250 

McCoy,  Win . 

1 

25 

2,450 

McLain,  S.  P.  Mrs . 

1 

25 

1.650 

McGuire,  William  A . 

1 

20.3 

1,822.5 

McNally,  James . 

1 

20 

2.100 

M unger.  Albert  A . 

7 

479.5 

75,805.6 

Mayer,  Est.,  Max  A . 

3 

254.5 

23,345 

Miller, Griffin  T . 

5 

210 

22,  205 

Morrison, Est.,  Ezekiel . 

4 

181.7 

15.385.1 

Munn,  Carrie  L . 

3 

176.5 

27,747 

Masonic  Fraternity  Temple  Association . 

1 

169 

19,181 

Mortimer, Wm.  E.,et  al . 

3 

150.5 

11,423.8 

Morrison,  Edward  W . 

4 

148.3 

13,  542.9 

Miller,  Silas  F . 

2 

129.5 

11.594 

Manierre,  Geo.  and  Wm.  R . . 

i 

126 

10,080 

Murphy,  Jas.  A . 

2 

108.2 

8,086.2 

Man  del",  Simon . 

3 

107.8 

13,199 

Mayer,  Levi . 

o 

101.5 

11,578 

Mack,  Wm.,et  al . 

1 

100.5 

10,040 

Mills,  Lucy  M.,et  al . 

1 

99.5 

8.945 

Marks, Clarence  W . 

2 

95 

11,577.5 

Morgan,  D.  Percy . . . 

1 

93 

11,160 

Madlener,  Fredolin . 

2 

89.5 

10,547 

Merchants’  National  Bank . 

3 

87.8 

7,290 

Masury,John  W . 

3 

82 

14,022 

Mendel,  Est.,  Edward . 

1 

80 

7, 840 

Morris,  Geoffrey  C . 

1 

80 

11,040 

Maitland,  James . 

1 

79.5 

8,405.7 

Mailers,  John  B . 

2 

79.5 

6,941.7 
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Assessments 

FOE  THE  YeAK  1892. 

Assessments 

FOE  THE  YEAE  1893. 

Assessments 
foe  the  Yeah  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments  . 

$1,200 

$1,200 

$1,200 

$1,200 

$1,200 

$1, 200 

4,000 

560 

2,200 

4,000 

560 

2, 200 

4,000 

560 

2,  500 

227,100 

126,200 

227,  500 

124,200 

227,500 

125,300 

178, 800 

115,500 

178,800 

118,000 

178,500 

118,500 

28,300 

3,100 

28,000 

3,000 

28, 000 

3,100 

16,500 

9,100 

16,500 

9, 600 

16,500 

6,600 

40.  300 

21,300 

40,300 

21,300 

40,310 

24,000 

14,000 

3,400 

14, 300 
33, 200 

3, 400 

14,300 

3,400 

33,200 

22,000 

20,000 

33,200 

20,000 

28, 200 

9,900 

28,200 

9,  900 

28,200 

9,900 

3,100 

3, 000 

3,100 

3,000 

3,100 

3,000 

10,700 

13,600 

11,200 

6,000 

10. 700 
13,600 
11,200 

6,000 

10,700 

13,600 

7,000 

6,000 

6, 000 

11^200 

6,000 

8, 100 

3,000 

8, 100 

3,100 

8, 100 

3,100 

24,000 

5,  500 

17,000 

5, 500 

17, 000 

5,500 

6,300 

3,100 

6,  300 

3,100 

6,300 

3, 100 

8,000 

5, 000 
9,000 

9, 600 

5,000 

9,600 

5,000 

25,000 

25, 000 

9,000 

25,000 

9.000 

5,200 

12,000 

5,200 

12,000 

5, 000 

12,000 

11,000 

3,000 

11,000 

3,000 

11,000 

3, 000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4, 000 

4,000 

2, 800 

200 

2, 500 

200 

2, 500 

500 

1,100 

200 

1,100 

200 

1,100 

200 

16,000 

3,000 

16. 000 

3,000 

16,000 

3,000 

3, 200 

1,400 

3, 200 

1,400 

3, 200 

1,400 

22,300 

8,000 

22,300 

8,000 

22, 300 

8,000 

12,400 

5,000 

12,400 

5, 000 

8, 000 

4,000 

3,000 

2, 000 

3, 000 

2,000 

3,000 

2, 000 

10,200 

4,000 

10, 200 

3,000 

10,200 

2,300 

3,700 

3,  700 

100 

3,  700 

100 

5,000 

3,000 

5,000 

3,000 

5,000 

3,000 

3,200 

1,600 

3, 200 

1,600 

3, 200 

2,000 

3,500 

50 

4, 000 

500 

4, 500 

500 

2,700 

300 

2,700 

300 

2,700 

300 

186,700 

83, 5(>0 

186,700 

83,  500 

186,700 

62,500 

27,500 

100 

22,  500 

30, 100 

22,500 

30,000 

15,  550 

10,000 

15,250 

10,  000 

15,250 

5,50) 

53,  800 

16,200 

53,800 

16,200 

53,800 

16,200 

66,200 

36, 000 

66,200 

34,000 

66,200 

34,000 

84, 700 

200, 000 

84,  000 

166,000 

84,000 

156,000 

35, 700 

11,800 

35,700 

11,800 

35,700 

11,800 

75,000 

27,000 

75, 200 

27, 000 

75, 200 

19, 000 

25, 300 

22,000 

25,500 

22, 000 

25,500 

22,000 

50,400 

14,000 

50,400 

14,000 

50,400 

14, 000 

18,550 

14,000 

19,  200 

14,000 

19, 200 

11, 900 

49,400 

19,600 

49,400 

17, 600 

49,400 

17, 600 

29, 200 

13,100 

29, 200 

13,100 

29,200 

13, 100 

28,800 

20,000 

28, 800 

20,000 

28,800 

20,000 

45, 000 

18,000 

45, 000 

18, 000 

45,000 

18,000 

13,600 

2,500 

13,  600 

2,  300 

12,5'JO 

2,  300 

80,000 

40,000 

80, 000 

40,000 

80, 000 

40,000 

16, 600 

8,400 

16,600 

8,800 

16,600 

9, 500 

24,300 

34, 400 

24,500 

34,400 

24,  500 

34,500' 

18, 000 

17,000 

18,100 

17,000 

18, 100 

17,000 

28,  500 

6,000 

24, 000 

3, 000 

24, 000 

3. 000 

4,800 

200 

4,  800 

200 

4, 800 

200 

3,200 

1,300 

3,200 

1,300 

3,200 

1,300 

23,500 

21,000 

23,500 

18,000 

23,  500 

7,000 

i 
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Table  XX Villa — Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Marks, Harry  M.  and  Simon  L . 

3 

72.8 

8, 324.4 

Mason, Henry  B . 

1 

70.5 

4,245 

Mahon,  Barney  and  Patrick . 

3 

65 

6,500 

Mayer, Leopold . 

1 

65 

12,220 

Manierre,  E.  W.  Mrs . 

1 

52 

9, 360 

Mead,  Harriet  A.,et  al . 

1 

50.5 

9,090 

Mandel,  Emanuel . 

1 

50 

5,000 

Mathussen,  Frederick  W . 

1 

50 

3,300 

Metzner,  Chas . 

2 

50 

5,  750 

Migliore,  Gerardo . 

2 

50 

4,803 

Monroe,  Mary  A . 

2 

50 

4,787.6 

Marks,  Louis  J.,et  al . 

1 

49.5 

5,123 

Menge,  Charlotte . 

1 

46.1 

2,164 

Miller, Henry  G . 

2 

45.8 

6,491.2 

Muller,  James  C . 

1 

41 

6,047.5 

Migley,  Frederick . 

1 

40.5 

7,290 

Mason,  Roswell  B . 

2 

40.1 

7,314.2 

Mandell, Edward  D . 

2 

40 

4,000 

Manierre,  Benjamin . 

1 

40 

3,200 

Marks,  Isaac . 

1 

40 

2,240 

Morton,  William  J . 

1 

40 

3,640 

Mott, Jordan  L . T . 

1 

40 

6,800 

Murray,  Robert . 

1 

40 

5,760 

Merz,  Gotti eib . 

1 

39.8 

4,218.8 

Manierre,  Edward . 

2 

39.5 

3.160 

Marston,  Thomas  B . 

2 

36 

3,960 

Miller, Dr.  De  Laskie .  . 

1 

36 

3,960 

Morrill, Est., Carolina  R . 

1 

30 

5,130 

Mulliken,Emma  A . 

1 

30 

2,422.5 

Malzacher,  Henry,  Louise  and  Wm . 

1 

25 

2.388 

Meacham,  Carrie  0 . 

1 

25 

2,000 

Moore, Daniel  E . 

1 

25 

2,  475 

Moss,  Fannie . 

1 

25 

2, 550 

Mulveil,  John . 

1 

25 

2,062.5 

Merille,  Mary  C . 

1 

24.5 

3,172.8 

Miller,  Alice  E . . 

1 

24.5 

2, 450 

Mead,  A.  B.,et  al.,Tr . 

1 

24 

3, 165.6 

Morris,  Chas . 

1 

24 

3,900 

Mott,  John  G . 

1 

22.5 

2,580 

Metz,  Kunemund  (Mrs.) . 

1 

22 

2,640 

Mitchell, David  W., Receiver . 

1 

21.5 

2, 472.5 

Maltby,  C.  . 

I 

20 

1,610 

Manierre, Ann  ±1 . 

1 

20 

1,600 

Manion.John . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Mason,  Julia  S . 

1 

20 

2,020 

Meserre,  Mary  E . 

1 

20 

2,100 

Miller,  Sophia . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Missroom, James  D . 

1 

20 

400 

Morris,  Nelson . 

1 

20 

1,320 

Mackway,  Louise . 

1 

19.1 

1,843.2 

Mackway,  Eleanor . 

1 

19 

1.833.5 

Mackway,  Marion . 

1 

19 

1 , 833 . 5 

Majers,  Louis,  et  al . 

1 

16.7 

1, 599.3 

Newberry,  Geo.  G . 

4 

99.5 

10,321 

National  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  U.  S.  A . 

1 

88 

7,920 

Newton,  Peter  A . . 

3 

75 

7,500 

Nevers,  Julia  0.,et  al . 

2 

60 

3,600 

Nickerson,  Est.,  Solon . 

1 

60 

6,000 

Norton, James  S.,Tr . 

1 

48 

7,680 

Netcher,Chas . 

1 

45 

4,770 

Northrup  &  Lyman . 

2 

44 

7,062 
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Table  XX Villa — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$19,700 

$6,800 

$19,700 

$6, 300 

$19, 700 

$5, 800 

27,000 

20,000 

27,000 

20, 000 

27,000 

20, 000 

4,600 

2,000 

4,600 

2,000 

4,600 

2,000 

16,000 

3,000 

16,000 

3,000 

16,000 

3,000 

6,800 

1,000 

6,800 

1,000 

6,800 

1,000 

8, 600 

700 

8,600 

700 

8, 600 

750 

15, 000 

5,000 

15, 000 

5,000 

15,000 

5. 000 

8,500 

5,000 

8,500 

5,000 

8,500 

5,000 

3,600 

600 

3,600 

600 

3, 600 

700 

1,400 

400 

1,400 

400 

1,400 

400 

2,400 

1,500 

2,400 

1,500 

2,400 

1,800 

14, 000 

2,000 

14,000 

2,000 

14,000 

2,000 

3,500 

2,400 

3,500 

2,000 

3,500 

2,500 

14, 900 

9,000 

14,  900 

9,000 

14,900 

9,000 

8,200 

8,000 

8,200 

8,000 

8,200 

8,000 

12, 000 

11,200 

12, 000 

11,200 

12,000 

12,000 

22,200 

14,000 

22,200 

14,000 

22,200 

14, 000 

18,600 

14,000 

18, 600 

14,000 

18,600 

14, 000 

14,400 

5,000 

14, 400 

5, 000 

14,  400 

5,000 

2,700 

3,000 

2, 700 

3,000 

2,700 

3,000 

4,800 

4,000 

4,800 

4,000 

4,800 

4,000 

13,200 

10, 800 

'  13,000 

7,000 

13,000 

10,800 

13,200 

5,300 

13,200 

4, 000 

13,200 

5,000 

1,600 

1,500 

1,600 

1,500 

1,600 

1,500 

13,000 

4,300 

13, 000 

4,300 

13,000 

4, 300 

4,000 

1,600 

4,000 

1,600 

4,000 

1,600 

4,000 

1,800 

4,000 

1,800 

4, 000 

1,800 

3,600 

800 

3,600 

800 

3,600 

800 

7,d00 

3,400 

7, 500 

3,400 

7, 500 

3,400 

2,700 

500 

2,700 

1,000 

2,700 

1,000 

5,000 

3,500 

5,000 

3,500 

5,000 

3,500 

2,  200 

2,200 

2,200 

1,700 

1,500 

1, 700 

1, 500 

1 '700 

1,500 

4,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

2, 900 

2,500 

2, 900 

2,500 

2,900 

2, 500 

2,000 

1,600 

2,000 

1,600 

2, 000 

2,500 

2,000 

2,600 

2,000 

2,600 

2,000 

2,  600 

3,800 

1,000 

3,800 

1,000 

3,800 

1,000 

1,680 

1,000 

1,680 

1,200 

1,680 

1,500 

1,700 

400 

1,700 

1,000 

1,700 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,600 

1,200 

1,600 

1,500 

3,  600 

1,000 

3,600 

1,000 

3,600 

1,000 

5, 500 

2,300 

5,500 

2, 300 

5,500 

2, 300 

2,000 

100 

2, 000 

100 

2, 000 

400 

8,800 

3,200 

8,800 

3,400 

8,800 

3, 400 

2,700 

2,700 

2,700 

1,000 

1,400 

1,200 

M00 

1,200 

M00 

M00 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

3,200 

3,200 

3,200 

'830 

200 

'830 

200 

830 

2,500 

830 

200 

830 

200 

830 

200 

830 

200 

830 

200 

830 

200 

800 

600 

800 

600 

800 

500 

10,000 

4,200 

10,100 

3,900 

10,i00 

3,900 

35,200 

23,000 

35,200 

12,  500 

35,200 

12,500 

6,900 

3,800 

6,  900 

3, 800 

6,900 

3,800 

8,600 

2,800 

8,600 

2,800 

8,600 

2,800 

19.000 

3,000 

19,000 

3,000 

19,000 

4,000 

15,800 

11,600 

15,800 

11,600 

15,800 

11,600 

39,600 

16,000 

39, 600 

10,000 

39, 600 

10,000 

21,800 

12,800 

22,100 

12,800 

22,100 

12,800 
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Table  XXVIIla—  Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Mewcomi), Richard  F . 

1 

i 

39 

6,669 

Newton,  Edward  F . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Noll,  Marv . 

1 

24.8 

2,  635 

Newman,  Lawrence . . . 

1 

20 

2,100 

Negrich,  Mary . 

1 

19.9 

1,987 

New,  Peter  W . 

1 

19.8 

2,103 

Noll,  Louisa . 

1 

19.8 

2,014 

Otis,  Frederick  R . 

5 

307.5 

27,647.5 

Otis,  Lucius  B . 

4 

217 

18.645 

Oliver,  Joseph . 

2 

205 

29,640 

Oliver,  James . 

2 

145.3 

14. 664 

Otis,  James . 

2 

140 

8,168.5 

Ogden,  Est..,  Wm.  B . . . 

4 

133 

14,184 

Outhet,  Reuben  M . 

Otis,  Joseph  E . 

2 

122.5 

18,325 

2 

70 

6,190 

Otis,  Geo.  L . 

1 

60 

4,500 

Ogden,  Frances E . 

2 

55 

9,  432 

Ohlendorf,  Wm .  . 

1 

50 

5,325 

O’Reilly, Eugene . 

1 

50 

5,012 

O’Neill,  Louis  and  John . 

1 

4S 

6,  322 

Osborn, Henry  A . 

2 

45 

5, 460 

Odell,  James  W . 

1 

35 

2,695 

Odell, LeGrand . . 

1 

33 

3,  496 

Officer,  Alexander . 

1 

30.5 

2,3:33.3 

Otis,  Mary  K . . 

1 

30.1 

2,413.8 

O’Day,  Mary . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Otis,  Philo  A . 

1 

25 

2,575 

Owsley, Heaton  B . 

1 

20.5 

1,640 

O'Brien, Thomas  E . 

1 

20.3 

1,926 

O’Callaghan,  Patrick, et  al . 

1 

20 

800 

O’Donoghue,  Est.,  Horace . 

1 

20 

1.660 

Oliver,  John  M.,  et  al . 

1 

20 

1,S00 

Peck,  Est . . 

16 

844.8 

101,222.2 

Palmer,  Potter . 

1 

633  5 

74,175.1 

Paxton,  James  W . . 

11 

382.5 

43,337.4 

Pike,  Eugene  S . 

3 

224 

21,323 

Porter,. Julia  F . 

5 

214.8 

36,697.5 

Pullman,  Geo.  M.  et.  al  . 

2 

211.5 

28,815 

Parmalee,J.  W.  and  C.  K . 

3 

187.5 

28,687.5 

Price,  Cornelius  et  al . 

4 

152 

15, 788 

Peacock,  Est.,  Joseph . 

4 

139.5 

12,395.3 

Peabody.  HiramB . 

5 

128 

12,220.3 

Parmly  Bros . 

3 

105 

9,  S50 

Porter,  Washington . 

5 

103.3 

11,827.4 

Packard,  John  A . 

2 

100 

10,000 

Pardee. Theron . . 

2 

100 

8,000 

Palmer,  Milton  J . 

3 

85 

11,100 

Porter,  Est.,  Fred  C . 

3 

83.8 

«  7.605.7 

Pope, Norton  L . 

o 

69.3 

4,237.5 

Preston,  Ellen  II . 

1 

66.3 

7,022.5 

Patrick, Est., Milton  S . 

1 

65 

6,500 

Pardridge,  Edwin . 

1 

64 

9.152 

Packard,  Samuel  W . 

1 

60 

3, 320 

Palmer,  Percy  W . 

2 

59.8 

7,664.4 

Pinkerton,  W.  A  and  R.  A . 

1 

56.8 

4.605.6 

Patterson, Wm.  M . 

1 

50 

5,000 

Pitkin,  Charlotte,  W . 

1 

50 

4.700 

Port,  Win  . 

o 

50 

4,  7S0.3 

Pulsifer,  David  T . 

i 

50 

3,300 

Pitkin,  Est.,  L.  R . 

l 

48 

4,800 
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Table  XX Villa — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1^94. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$8,600 

$4,500 

$8,600 

$4,500 

$8,600 

$4,500 

23,000 

1,800 

2, 300 

1,800 

2,300 

1,800 

600 

50 

600 

50 

600 

50 

2,  700 

1,500 

2,  700 

1,500 

2,700 

1,500 

2, 000 

1,200 

2,000 

1,200 

2,000 

1,200 

650 

650 

650 

900 

50 

900 

50 

900 

50 

rr,  ooo 

16,300 

90,300 

27,200 

90,300 

16,  200 

70,  000 

25,000 

73,200 

25, 000 

73,200 

25,000 

45,700 

7,  000 

45,700 

27,000 

45, 700 

11,000 

26,600 

22,000 

26,620 

22,000 

26,  620 

8,710 

33, 000 

13,500 

34, 500 

13, 500 

34,500 

13,  500 

32, 300 

16,200 

32,300 

16,200 

32, 300 

16, 200 

26, 500 

10,000 

26,  500 

10, 000 

26,500 

10, 000 

21,  900 

6,400 

21,900 

6,400 

21,900 

6,400 

13,000 

3,000 

13,000 

3,00u 

13,000 

3, 000 

18. 100 

15,000 

18,200 

15,000 

18,200 

15,000 

1,400 

1,600 

1,400 

1,600 

1,400 

1,600 

10,000 

1,100 

10,000 

1,100 

10,000 

1,100 

4, 000 

4,000 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

17,  750 

4, 800 

17,750 

4,800 

17, 750 

5,000 

7,700 

6,000 

7,700 

6, 000 

7,700 

6,000 

1,140 

800 

1,140 

800 

1,140 

800 

5, 200 

2,000 

5,200 

2,000 

5, 200 

2,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

1,800 

100 

1,800 

100 

1,800 

100 

3,700 

4,000 

3,700 

4,000 

3,  700 

4,000 

4,000 

1,000 

4,  000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

700 

500 

700 

500 

700 

500 

2,800 

1,600 

2, 800 

1,600 

2,800 

1,600 

13,200 

3, 000 

13, 200 

3,000 

13,200 

3,000 

3, 300 

1,200 

3.3U0 

1,200 

3,  300 

1,200 

■288,600 

163,400 

288,600 

157, 400 

287,750 

212, 700 

293,000 

290,000 

293,000 

290,000 

293,000 

275, 000 

59,300 

34,400 

59, 300 

62,400 

59, 300 

49,600 

86, 150 

188, 600 

83, 550 

188, 600 

83,550 

133,600 

38,800 

11,700 

38,800 

13,  700 

38, 800 

13,700 

113,200 

110,000 

113,200 

110, 000 

113,200 

110, 000 

47,  800 

4,  500 

47,800 

4,500 

47, 800 

4,500 

24,700 

7,500 

24,700 

7,500 

24,  700 

7,600 

20,400 

18,000 

23,200 

18,000 

23,200 

18,000 

22,900 

15,  600 

22,900 

15,  600 

23,000 

10,300 

11,200 

9,000 

11,700 

9,000 

11,700 

9,000 

21,900 

6,800 

22,400 

6,800 

21,900 

5,800 

6,600 

8,000 

6,600 

6,000 

6,600 

6,000 

15,600 

7,000 

15, 600 

7,000 

15,600 

7,000 

9,500 

2, 400 

9,500 

2,700 

9, 500 

2,700 

11,300 

11,300 

11,300 

11,000 

11,300 

11,000 

14, 500 

5,  200 

14, 500 

5,200 

14,500 

5,200 

2,330 

4, 000 

2,320 

4,000 

2, 320 

4,000 

15, 600 

11,000 

15,600 

11,000 

15,600 

11,000 

60, 000 

15, 000 

60, 000 

15,000 

60, 000 

13, 000 

8,800 

2, 000 

8,  800 

2,000 

8, 800 

2, 000 

10,600 

4,000 

10,600 

4,000 

10,  600 

4, 000 

7,400 

4,000 

7,600 

8,000 

3,700 

3, 500 

6,000 

6, 000 

1,000 

6,000 

500 

4,900 

2,500 

4,900 

2,500 

4,900 

2,500 

4,200 

700 

4,200 

700 

4,200 

900 

HO,  000 

7,000 

<10, 000 

7, 000 

10,000 

7,000 

2,400 

1,000 

2,700  , 

•L,  000 

2,700 

1,000 
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Table  XX Villa — Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Pardridge,Chas.  W . 

1 

46.5 

4,829 

Plant,  Roger . . 

2 

45 

4,180 

Palmer,  Bertha  M . 

1 

40 

6,960 

Parliament,  Samuel . 

2 

40 

1,900 

Patrick,  M.  A.,  (Mrs.)  guar . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Peacock,  Chas.  D . 

1 

40 

2,  240 

Peacock,  Bussell  D . 

1 

40 

3,340 

Phelps, Erskine  M . 

1 

40 

3,840 

Podrasnik,  Alois . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Pottgieser,  Barbara . 

1 

40 

5,520 

Prescott,  Philip  H  and  Mary  A . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Peacock,  Margaret . 

1 

39.5 

7,110 

Puzzo,  Angelo . 

1 

27.3 

1.362.5 

Perkins,  Sarah  A . 

1 

26.5 

4,531.5 

Pearce,  Myron  L . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Phillippson,Lenna . 

1 

25 

2,  500 

Phillips,  Est,.,  John  et  al . 

1 

25 

2,580 

Putnam, Henry  C . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Pieser,  Dora . 

1 

24.8 

2,549.3 

Price,  Abner . 

1 

24.5 

2,097.6 

Page,  John  H.  and  Wm.  R . 

1 

24 

2,172 

Phillips,  Maud  et  al . 

1 

24 

2,400 

Pierson,  James  H . 

1 

23.8 

1,917.8 

Price,  Vincent  C . 

1 

23 

2, 162 

Plant,  Roger,  Jr . ‘ . 

1 

21.5 

2,074.8 

Pindell,Mrs.  James  A . 

1 

20.8 

1,879.4 

Paulsen,  Wm.  A . 

1 

20 

2,020 

Peacock, Est  ,  Elijah . 

1 

20 

1,810 

Pearce,  J .  Irving . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Pirrung,  Conrad . 

1 

20 

2.600 

Pollock,  Bertha . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Parker,  Laura  A . 

1 

18 

1.980 

Querolli,  Est.,  Andrew . 

3 

80 

8,620 

(Quinlan, Dr.  Chas.  H . 

2 

60 

10.220 

Quan,Wm.  J . 

1 

36 

4,734 

Quigley,  Jane . 

1 

20 

2,140 

Ityersbn,  Martin . 

5 

514.3 

98,998.1 

Reed,  Chas.  M.,  Exr . 

3 

415 

25,034.8 

Rehm,  Jacob . 

3 

334 

36,729.3 

Robinson,  Est.,  Curtis, . 

11 

315 

30,601.1 

Reid  &  Murdoch . 

3 

177.3 

31.107.5 

Reynolds,  John  B . 

5 

134.8 

13,  740.8 

Ross,  Robert  E . 

2 

122.6 

15, 242.4 

Rosenberg,  Jacob . 

3 

107.5 

29,425 

Railroad  Warehouse  and  Storage  Co . 

1 

100 

10,500 

Royal  Insurance  Co . . 

1 

100 

16,500 

Rosenfield,  Harry  and  Mattie . 

2 

81 

14,661.5 

Richardson, Tobias  G . 

1 

SO 

9,600 

Rosenfield,  Henrietta . 

1 

80 

8,000 

Ryerson,Ed.  L.  and  Arthur, Tr . 

1 

80 

4, 400 

Rothschild,  Est.,  Max  M . 

2 

78.5 

12,150.5 

Ruppert,  Charles . 

3 

78 

5,880.5 

Rowe,  Lucy  J . 

1 

76 

11,172 

Rogers,  Mary  B . . 

2 

73  5 

6, 732.8 

Rutter, Est.,  Mrs.  E.  T . 

1 

70.5 

10,610.3 

Reynolds, Richard  S . 

1 

60.8 

6,930.7 

Ryerson,  Mary  A . 

1 

53.5 

9, 188.6 

Rawson,  Stephen  W . 

1 

50 

3.300 

Rubel,  Reuben . 

2 

47.5 

4,686.5 

Rice, Est.. Mary  Ann . 

1 

47 

4,700 
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Table  XX Villa — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$42,300 

$16,  000 

$42,300 

$10, 000 

$42,300 

$10,000 

9,  550 

6.200 

9,550 

6,  200 

9,550 

6,  200 

17,600 

1,200 

17,600 

1,  200 

17,600 

1,200 

4,000 

1,800 

4,000 

800 

4,000 

400 

6,000 

200 

6,000 

200 

6,000 

200 

3,300 

8,000 

3, 300 

8,000 

3,3'n0 

8,000 

2, 000 

2, 000 

2,000 

2,000 

2, 000 

1,500 

5, 600 

5,500 

5,600 

5,  500 

5, 600 

5,500 

9, 600 

6.800 

9,600 

6,800 

9,600 

6.800 

5,600 

5,000 

5,600 

5,000 

5,600 

5,000 

8,000 

5,000 

8,000 

6,000 

8,000 

6,400 

5,100 

1,600 

5,100 

1,600 

5,100 

1,000 

1,700 

5,850 

2,200 

1,100 

1,700 

1,100 

1,700 

1,000 

8,500 

5,850 

2,200 

3,000 

8,  500 

5,  800 

2, 200 

3,000 

8,  500 

3,000 

500 

500 

500 

2,000 

2,000 

2, 000 

2, 000 

2, 000 

2,  000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000  . 

4,000 

3, 000 

4,000 

7,300 

1,500 

1,200 

7,300 

2,000 

7,300 

2, 000 

2,  000 

2,000 

1,200 

2,000 

1,200 

8,  roo 

3,000 

8.  700 

3,  000 

8,  700 

3,000 

1,700 

200 

1,700 

200 

1,700 

9,000 

200 

9, 000 

4,000 

9,000 

4,000 

4,000 

1,400 

600 

100 

1,400 

100 

1,400 

50 

1,000 

600 

1,000 

600 

1,000 

5,500 

2,000 

5,500 

2,000 

5,  500 

2,000 

13,200 

10,000 

13,200 

10.000 

13,200 

11,000 

6,000 

1,500 

2,400 

6, 000 
1,500 

3, 000 

6, 000 
1,500 
1,600 

4,000 

1,600 

1,400 

1,600 

1,400 

1, 400 

1,400 

600 

1,400 

900 

1,400 

900 

2,000 

8'  '0 

2,000 

800 

2,000 

800 

4,100 

550 

4,100 

600 

4, 100 

1,000 

10,400 

10,000 

10, 400 

10,000 

10,  400 

10,000 

4,500 

3,200 

5,000 

3, 200 

5, 000 

3,200 

1,100 

20 

1,100 

100 

1,100 

20 

172,700 

135,800 

173, 800 

137,  300 

173,800 

137,  300 

32,700 

15,000 

32, 700 

15,  000 

32,  700 

15,000 

32,600 

33,500 

32,  600 

33,500 

32,600 

33,  500 

14,750 

11,800 

14, 750 

11,800 

14,750 

13,000 

64,800 

41,000 

64,800 

41,000 

64,800 

41,  000 

7,  800 

600 

7, 800 

700 

7,800 

800 

63,  850 

41,000 

63, 850 

41, 000 

63,850 

41,000 

50,000 

12,500 

50,  500 
3,600 

19,  600 

50,  500 

20,  000 

3,  600 

5,000 

10,000 

3,600 

6.000 

40, 000 

110,000 

40,000 

110,000 

40, 000 

no.  oro 

32, 300 
36,800 

11,400 

32,300 

11,400 

32,  300 

11,400 

125,000 

36,  800 

105,000 

36,800 

105, 000 

10, 000 

5,000 

10, 000 
10, 400 

5,000 

10,000 

5,0H0 

10,400 

5,000 

5,000 

10,400 

5,500 

21,600 

18,000 

22,200 

12,500 

22,  200 

12,  500 

3, 600 

3,100 

3,600 

2,500 

3,600 

2,500 

43, 300 

7,000 

43,  300 

7,000 

6,000 

43,300 

6,000 

9,900 

43, 200 

6,000 

9,  900 

9,900 

7,000 

IS,  000 

43,200 

18,000 

43,200 

18,000 

18,200 

11,500 

18,  200 

11,500 

18,200 

11,500' 

23,500 

12, 000 

23,500 

12,000 

23,500 

12, 000 

6,500 

12,000 

6,500 

12,000 

6,500 

12,000 

12, 100 

6,000 

12, 200 
25,200 

6,000 

12, 200 

4,000 

25, 200 

12, 000 

12,000 

25,  200 

1  11, 500 
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Table  XX Villa — Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Ray,  Est.,  Hugh  B . 

1 

45 

8,550 

Ryder,  Est.,  Wm  H . 

1 

45 

7,722.5 

Rice,  James  H . 

1 

41.8 

5,072.6 

Reis,  Elizabeth . 

1 

40 

3,520 

Retinger,  John  and  Hofherr,  Anton . 

1 

40 

4,320 

Rice,  Calvin  F . 

1 

40 

6, 620 

Roeblings,  John  A., Sons  &  Co . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Rumsey,  Martha  A . 

1 

40 

3,200 

Rothbarth,  Paul . 

1 

36 

6,831 

Ransom, Mary  E.  S . 

1 

30 

3,903.7 

Reed,  Flora  L . 

1 

30 

2,970 

Reed,  Heirs,  Mary  V . 

1 

30 

2,970 

Reeves,  Caroline  M . 

1 

28 

2,240 

Raggio,Chas.  A . ♦. . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Rea,  Robert  L . 

1 

25 

4,750 

Reichman,  Gottfried . 

1 

25 

2,662.5 

Riedle,  Prank . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Rogers,  H.  G . . . 

1 

25 

2,412.5 

Ryan,  Chas.  L.  et  al . 

1 

25 

2.350 

Rappleye,Cythera  M . 

1 

24.8 

2,475 

Ray, Julia  M . 

1 

24 

3,156 

Rector,  Chas.  E . 

1 

24 

1,716 

Ritchie,  Emma . 

1 

24 

2,400 

Reading.  Amelia  M . 

1 

23 

2,162 

Reading,  Edgar  M . 

1 

23 

2,162 

Reker,  Simon . 

1 

22 

2,123 

Ray,  Julia  A . 

1 

20.1 

1,006.3 

Read,  Anne . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Roche,  VV.  P . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Ryan, Patrick  J . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Richert,  John . 

1 

19.8 

2,083.4 

Rollman,  Agnes . 

1 

19.8 

2,014.5 

Ryan,  Peter . 

1 

18.8 

754.7 

Seipp,  Est., Conrad . 

12 

814 

113,605.4 

Stearns,  Est.  Marcus  C . 

10 

740 

77,836.8 

Smith,  Byron  L . 

6 

457 

64,792.4 

Sheldon,  Edwin  A . 

8 

37S 

56,582.6 

Strong,  Henry . 

rf 

( 

312.1 

34,008.8 

Stone,  Est.  Horatio  0 . . . 

6 

254.5 

20,934.5 

Swan,  James  H.,  Trus . 

2 

200.1 

15. 677.2 

Seipp, Wm.  C . 

Stewart,  William . 

2 

198 

24, 164 

5 

195 

26, 546. S 

Slater, Est.,  William  A . 

1 

190 

26,790 

Stose,  Charles . 

4 

167.5 

16,775.2 

Smith,  Thomas . 

2 

167 

20,444 

Skin  ner ,  Est. ,  Mark . 

2 

141 

22,418.5 

Schoelkopf,  Henry . 

3 

134 

18,908 

Sprague,  A.  A.  et.  al . 

1 

129.5 

17,482.5 

Schloesser,  Amalia . 

1 

128 

9,600 

Steele,  Est.  Bernard  &  Mark . 

2 

125 

16,347.5- 

Schoenhofen,  Eliza . 

3 

120 

16,560 

Speed,  James  B . 

3 

115.3 

11,991 

Snow,  Helen  E . . . 

2 

111.8 

10,  760.3 

Sherman, I.  N.  WT . 

1 

107 

12,840 

Sinton,  David . 

2 

104 

18, 000 

Swartz, David  G . . 

4 

103.1 

8,042.8 

Smith, Chas.  G . 

o 

99 

5,934.3 

Silverman,  Lazarus . 

3 

97.5 

7,430.7 

Shufelt,  Henry  H . 

1 

94.5 

7, 845.5 

Sheppard,  Robt.  D . 

1 

90 

17,100 
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Table  XXVIlla— Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

\ 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$11,300 

$11,000 

$11,300 

$11,000 

$11,300 

$10,000 

14,900 

8,000 

14,900 

8,000 

14,900 

8, f00 

12, 600 

12,000 

20,400 

12,000 

22,  500 

4,  700 

2.000 

4,700 

2,500 

4,700 

2,  500 

4,400 

800 

4,400 

800 

4,400 

800 

6,400 

8,000 

6,400 

8, COO 

6,400 

8,000 

8,400 

6,000 

8, 000 

6,000 

8,000 

6,000 

5,500 

4,000 

5, 500 

4,000 

5,500 

4,000 

9,000 

8,000 

9,000 

7,000 

9,000 

5,000 

3,900 

3,600 

3,900 

3,600 

3,900 

4,000 

6,800 

2,000 

6,800 

3,000 

6,800 

3, 500 

6, 800 

2,200 

6,800 

3,000 

6,800 

3,800 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1,800 

100 

1,800 

200 

1,800 

100 

9,000 

2,000 

9,000 

2,000 

9,000 

2,000 

700 

200 

700 

200 

700 

200 

2,500 

700 

1,500 

2,500 

700 

1,500 

2,500 

700 

1,500 

1,750 

5,000 

1,750 

5,000 

1,750 

5,000 

3,500 

2,000 

3,500 

2,000 

3,500 

•2,000 

3,000 

3,500 

3,600 

3,500 

3,600 

3, 500- 

3,400 

3, 400 

500 

3,400 

800 

1,700 

2,000 

1,700 

2,000 

1,700 

2,000 

1,600 

100 

1,600 

100 

1,600 

100 

1,600 

300 

1,600 

200 

1,600 

10O 

600 

400 

600 

400 

600 

400 

6,000 

2,000 

6,000 

2,000 

6,000 

2,000 

2, 100 

1,400 

2,100 

1,400 

2, 100 

1,400 

3,200 

1,500 

560 

2,000 

3,200 

1,500 

2,000 

3,200 

1,500 

2,000 

150 

560 

150 

560 

150 

500 

50 

500 

50 

500 

50 

1,400 

800 

1,400 

800 

1,400 

800 

128.300 

59.000 

128,300 

59,000 

128, 300 

59,000 

156,900 

145,200 

156,900 

146, 400 

156,900 

121,  400 

95,  500 

23,000 

95, 400 

16,000 

95,400 

16,000 

168.  300 

77,600 

167,800 

77,600 

167,800 

77,  750 

90,500 

31,500 

90,500 

32,500 

90,500 

33, 750 

87,100 

52,000 

87, 100 

52,000 

87,100 

45,000 

136,800 

86,000 

136,800 

71,000 

136,800 

51>0 

19.900 

30, 500 

19,900 

30,500 

19,900 

35,000 

31,200 

15,100 

31.200 

15,100 

31,200 

15,100 

114,000 

70,000 

121,000 

70,000 

121,000 

33,800 

17,100 

33,800 

17,100 

33;  800 

17,600 

44,500 

28, 800 

41,500 

22,000 

41,500 

29*800 

60,600 

22,600 

60,600 

22,600 

60,600 

22,600 

24,500 

12,400 

24,500 

15,500 

24,' 500 

15,000 

20,  700 

17,000 

20,700 

17,000 

20,700 

17,000 

30,000 

10.000 

30,000 

10,000 

30,000 

10,000 

21,200 

7,420 

21,200 

5,420 

21,200 

5,' 620 

7,200 

4. 100 

7,200 

3,900 

7,200 

4,  400 

23,400 

23,000 

23,600 

23,000 

23,600 

23;  500  • 

34,500 

14,800 

34,500 

14,800 

34,  500 

Hi  200 

6,000 

3,000 

6,000 

3,000 

6,000 

5,000  ■ 

53,600 

25,300 

53,600 

25,300 

53,600 

24,000 

12,800 

6,000 

12,800 

6,000 

12,800 

6,000/ 

16,  100 

7,200 

16, 100 

7,200 

16, 100 

7,' 200- 

17,100 

2,470 

23, 100 

3,600 

23,100 

3,600' 

8,700 

3,500 

8,700 

3,500 

8,700 

5,000 

29,700 

10,000 

29,700 

10,000 

29,700 

10,000' 
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Table  XXVlIla — Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Smith,  Orson . 

2 

80 

9, 520 

Smith,  Est.,  Washington . 

2 

79.3 

8,170.3 

Schultz,  Henry . 

1 

79 

7,110 

Sherman, .John  J . 

2 

75 

5,293.8 

Strong,  Mena  Milla . 

1 

73 

3. 650 

Sporlein,  Catharine . 

2 

68.3 

8, 108.3 

Schoenhofen,  Est.,  Peter .  . 

2 

66 

6,319.1 

Silverman,  Hannah . 

2 

63 

9,340 

Stevens,  Frank  L . 

1 

61 

3,180 

Sherman,  Julia  T . 

2 

60.7 

7,  S60.2 

Sawyer,  Est ,  Sidney . . 

2 

60.5 

8,260 

Starkweather,  C has.  H . 

2 

60.3 

4,435 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co . 

2 

53.3 

9,123.8 

Shirk,  Elbert  W . 

I 

50 

8,550 

Short,  William,  Ex’r . 

2 

50 

4,787.6 

Spiegel,  Louie . 

2 

50 

5,000 

Steele,  Margaret  A . 

1 

50 

5,000 

Stockton, Joseph  et.  al . 

1 

50 

7,375 

Stein,  William  D . 

1 

49.5 

3,380.9 

Sawyer,  Elizabeth . 

1 

48 

6, 720 

Stern,  Samuel . 

2 

45 

5,  466  3 

Starkweather,  Frank  H . 

2 

44.8 

4, 495 

Swart,  Helen . 

1 

44 

4.  356 

Simm,  James  C . 

2 

43 

3,665.7 

Studebaker,  Peter  E .  et.  al . 

1 

43 

7,396 

Schneider,  George . 

2 

42 

5.040 

Surdam,  Est ,  Samuel  J . 

2 

40.8 

4,  660 

Springer,  Geo.  A . 

2 

40.5 

4,060 

Shaw,  Hiram,  et  al . 

1 

40.3 

4,025 

Stone,  Joseph  A.,  Trustee . 

1 

40.3 

3,642.7 

Small, Mary  C . 

1 

40.1 

1,444.5 

Schieferstein,  Conrad  G . 

o 

40 

1,910 

Schroeter,Otto  L . 

I 

40 

5,520 

Schuttler, Maria  ...  . 

i 

40 

6,880 

Slack, Chas.  H . . 

2 

40 

5,520 

Smith,  Dunlap . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Spear,  Est..  Hugh . 

1 

40 

6,020 

Swan,  Mary  E . 

1 

40 

6,  920 

Stenson,  Est.  James . .- . 

1 

39 

3,334 

Stafford,  Juniatta  et.  al . 

1 

3S 

6,536 

Sullivan, Est.  James  B . 

1 

37.5 

3,867.4 

Smith,  Eet.,  Peter . 

1 

34.8 

3,629.5 

Scamon,  Maria  S . 

1 

26.8 

3,945.6 

Simonds, Marshall  . 

1 

26.7 

4,548.6 

Schilling,  Hans  P . . . 

1 

26.3 

3,686.6 

Schmidt,  Isadora . 

1 

26 

3,120 

Sullivan,  John . 

1 

25.8 

2,575 

Satterlee,  Est.,Merrett  L . 

1 

25 

2,  575 

Schoolfield,  James  L.,Ex'r . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Scott,  Daniel . . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Sheldon,  Ben  j.  R . 

1 

25 

2,350 

Sheridan,  James  W . 

1 

25 

2,475 

Siminsky.Mary . 

1 

25 

2,875 

Sinclair,  William  H . 

1 

25 

2,706.3 

Skrodsisky,  Meyer . 

1 

25 

2,398.8 

Solomon,  Annie  C . 

1 

25 

2,393.8 

Sontae, Est., John  B . 

1 

25 

2,018.8 

Sorg,Paul  J . 

1 

25 

2. 062.5 

Sprague,  Lewis  W . 

1 

25 

3,125 

Steinbach,  Mary . 

1 

25 

2,662.5 
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Table  XXVIIla — Continued. 


Assessments 

FOB  THE  YEAK  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894, 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$19,000 

$7,000 

$19,200 

O 

o 

o 

N 

$19,200 

$6, 000 

23,  000 

7,700 

23,600 

7,700 

23, 600 

7,700 

12,000 

18. 000 

12,000 

15,900 

12,000 

13,000 

14,500 

2, 600 

18, 500 

2,600 

18,500 

2,  600 

40,000 

35, 000 

35, 000 

40,000 

35,000 

30, 000 

9,600 

9,000 

9.  600 

9, 000 

9,600 

9, 000 

6,  200 

13,000 

6, 200 

11,000 

6,200 

8,000 

11,400 

4,000 

11,100 

5,000 

11,400 

5, 000 

6,000 

2,000 

6,000 

2,000 

6,000 

1,500 

20,000 

3,600 

20,000 

18,60J 

20,000 

13,600 

16,700 

4,800 

16,800 

4,800 

16, 800 

4.800 

18,700 

5,800 

18,700 

5. 8  »0 

18,700 

6,500 

11,800 

10,  500 

11,800 

10,500 

11,800 

10,500 

6,000 

1,500 

6,000 

1,500 

6,000 

250 

2,400 

1,000 

2, 400 

1,000 

2,400 

1,200 

3,600 

1,400 

3, 600 

1,400 

3,600 

1,250 

12, 000 

12,000 

12, 000 

7,  300 

4,000 

8,' 000 

6, 000 

8',  000 

7.000 

9,000 

4,000 

9,000 

4,000 

9,  Oi-O 

3, 000 

8,900 

6, 000 

8,900 

6,000 

8, 900 

6,000 

6,  600 

1,900 

6,600 

1,900 

6,600 

2,200 

11,800 

5,700 

11,  soo 

5,900 

11,800 

5,900 

5, 300 

2,000 

5,300 

1,800 

5, 300 

1,800 

14,000 

5, 000 

14,000 

4,000 

14, 000 

4,000 

6, 450 

6,450 

6,450 

3,700 

1,000 

3,700 

1,000 

3,700 

600 

9,  500 

4,  600 

9,  500 

4,600 

9,500 

4,900 

4,400 

1,400 

4,400 

1,400 

4, 400 

1,400 

13,  200 

5,000 

16,000 

5,000 

16, 000 

5,000 

12, 000 

8,000 

12,100 

8,000 

12,100 

8,000 

11,000 

4,  000 

11,000 

4,000 

11,000 

4,000 

1,900 

1,300 

1,900 

1,300 

1,900 

1,300 

4,800 

2,000 

4,800 

2, 000 

4,  800 

2,500 

13,200 

11,000 

13,200 

11,000 

13,200 

11,000 

2,  700 

2,  500 

2,700 

2, 400 

2, 700 

2,700 

8,000 

5,400 

8, 000 

5,400 

8,000 

5, 400 

32, "00 

16,000 

32,000 

16, 000 

32,000 

16, 000 

13,200 

10,000 

13,  200 

10, 000 

13,200 

10,000 

3,800 

2,000 

3,  900 

2,000 

3,900 

2, 200 

18, 200 

18,000 

18, 200 

18,000 

18,  200 

13,000 

5,600 

2,000 

5, 600 

2,000 

5,600 

000 

1,280 

1,000 

1,280 

1,000 

1,280 

1,000 

5,800 

2,400 

5,900 

2,400 

5,900 

2,500 

4, 300 

800 

4,300 

800 

4,300 

800 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3, 000 

4,000 

3,000 

1,600 

700 

1,600 

700 

1,600 

700 

1,700 

1,400 

1,700 

2, 500 

1,700 

2, 500 

3,700 

1,200 

3,700 

1,200 

3,700 

1,200 

3,300 

1,400 

3,300 

1,400 

3,300 

1,500 

2,000 

3, 500 

2,000 

3,500 

2,000 

3, 500 

1,750 

1,750 

1,750 

2 '200 

2, 200 

2,' 200 

1,800 

700 

1,800 

7<  0 

1,800 

700 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2, 000 

1,200 

500 

1,200 

500 

l,20o 

600 

1,200 

100 

1,200 

100 

1,200 

200 

3, 000 

2,200 

3,000 

2,200 

3,000 

,  2,200 

3, 300 

500 

3,300 

500 

3,300 

500 

1,  500 

1,600 

1,500 

1,600 

1,500 

1,600 

700 

50 

700 

50 

700 

50 

/ 
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Table  XX  VIIla — Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  nieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Stern,  Samuel . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Secor,  James . 

1 

24.8 

2, 246.1 

Summer,  Harriet  J . 

1 

24.8 

2,475 

Smith, Elija  L . 

1 

24 

3,360 

Scanlon,  Thomas . 

1 

23 

2,489.8 

Smith, T.  P.  &  G.  T . 

1 

22.5 

2,256 

Starkweather,  Ralph  E  . 

1 

22.5 

1,811.3 

Shreve,Chas.  M . 

1 

21.5 

1,720 

Stillman,  Lucy  L  . 

1 

21 

1,9(05.8 

Streeter,  D.  L.  &  W,  C . 

1 

21 

1,472.6 

Smith,  James  Parker . 

1 

20.1 

1,610 

Sanders,  Patrick . 

1 

20 

2, 760 

Sawyer,  Chas.  B  . . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Schaller,  Victoria,  et  al . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Schieferstein,  August . 

1 

20 

1,110 

Schnur,  Jacob . . . 

• 

1 

20 

2,760 

Seaverns,  George  A . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Shackleford,  John . 

1 

20 

2, 760 

Sherwood,  Mary  R . 

1 

20 

3,000 

Shreve,  Adele  L . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Shreve,  Belle  S . . 

1 

20 

1,800 

Shreve, Thos.  W . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Sproehnle, Est.  Martina . 

Stein,  Charles . 

1 

20 

2,100 

1 

20 

2,760 

Stone,  Anna  M . 

1 

20 

1,600 

Schwabacher,  John  S . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Sweet,  Samuel  H . 

1 

20 

3, 620 

Schlacks,  Christina . 

1 

19.8 

2,014.5 

Schumacher,  Maria . 

1 

19.8 

2,088.5 

Schwarer,  Barbara . 

1 

19.8 

2,088.5 

Simons,  Zalmon  G . 

1 

19.8 

2,088.5 

Starkweather,  Chauncey  C . 

1 

19.8 

1,975 

Strong,  Wm.  11 . 

1 

16.7 

1,589.5 

Tree, Lambert . 

17 

484.5 

59,344 

Thayer,  Est.,  Nathaniel . 

16 

358.6 

26, 844 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co, . 

5 

350 

42, 174 

Todd,  Est.,  James . 

8 

279 

80,767.5 

Tuttle,  Frederick  B . 

4 

252.8 

25,  046.5 

Taylor,  William  H . 

3 

180.5 

20,182.9 

Thorne,  J.  Pembroke . 

3 

180 

14,400 

Thatcher, George  L.,et  al . 

5 

116 

11,470.3 

Trude,  Alfred  S". . 

o 

98 

8,720 

Treat, Charles  P .  . 

1 

83.3 

14,416.6 

Tacoma  Safety  Deposit  Co . 

1 

80 

8,080 

Thompson,  Arthur  W . 

2 

68.8 

7,387.5 

Turner,  Valentine  C . 

1 

64 

6, 400 

Trego, Chas.  T . 

1 

60 

4, 700 

Tower,  Joseph  E.,et  al . 

1 

58 

5,220 

Tax  Abstract  Co . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Tobin,  Est.,  Benjamin  F . 

1 

40 

5,  520 

Tompson, Jane  L . 

1 

40 

5,520 

Tuttle,  Emerson  B . 

Thayer, Edward  D.,Jr . 

1 

41 

6,620 

1 

30 

5,130 

Thomas,  William  S . 

1 

25 

1,650 

Traynor,  John . 

1 

25 

3,200 

Trude, George  R . 

1 

25 

2,600 

Tomkins,  Jennie  E  . 

1 

24.5 

2,450 

Talbott, Frederick  M . 

1 

24 

3,600 

Traynor.  Est.,  Dennis  J . 

1 

24 

2,400 

Turner,  Helen . 

1 

24 

4,104 
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Table  XXVIIla — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892, 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$3,000 

$3,000 

$1,000 

$3,  000 

$2,000 

3, 700 

$3,  500 

3,700 

3,500 

3,700 

3, 500 

6,  900 

2,  500 

6,900 

3,000 

6,900 

3,000 

3, 8u0 

2,400 

4,000 

2,400 

4,400 

2,250 

4,000 

1,500 

4,000 

1,500 

4,000 

1,500 

5.000 

1,800 

5,000 

1,800 

5,000 

2,(100 

22,500 

3,200 

22, 500 

3,200 

22,500 

2,200 

11,800 

3,000 

11,800 

3, 000 

11,800 

3,000 

8,400 

4,000 

8, 400 

4,000 

8,400 

4,000 

3,000 

1,700 

3,000 

1,700 

3,000 

1,700 

6,000 

3,000 

6,000 

2,000 

6,000 

2,000 

1,200 

2,300 

1,200 

2,300 

1,200 

2,300 

2,400 

1,600 

2,400 

1,600 

2,400 

1,600 

3,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2,  000 

2,200 

1,400 

2,200 

1,400 

2,200 

1,400 

2,  800 

1,600 

2, 800 

1,000 

2,800 

1,500 

10,000 

2, 000 

10, 000 

2,000 

10,000 

2,000 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

1, 200 

1,200 

3, 600 

1,500 

3,600 

1,500 

3,000 

3,600 

1,500 

3, 000 

9,000 

3,000 

9,000 

9,000 

8, 200 

6,000 

8,200 

6,000 

8,200 

6,000 

9,000 

3,000 

9,  000 

3,000 

9,000 

3,000 

2,700 

100 

2,700 

100 

2,700 

100 

1,200 

1,  200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

3,500 

1,800 

4, 000 

1,800 

4,000 

1,800 

2,000 

1,100 

2,000 

1,200 

2, 000 

1,200 

3,  600 

3,2w0 

3,  600 

3,200 

3,600 

3,000 

900 

100 

900 

100 

900 

100 

800 

100 

800 

100 

800 

100 

700 

600 

700 

600 

700 

600 

5,500 

2,000 

5,500 

2,000 

5,500 

2,000 

5,  500 

2, 000 

5,  500 

2,000 

5,  500 

2,000 

800 

600 

800 

600 

800 

600 

106,000 

51,550 

87,200 

106,200 

45,750 

105,900 

44,750 

86, 000 

86,000 

87,200 

86,000 

87, 200 

47,200 

16,  600 

48,300 

22,600 

48, 300 

31,600 

92, 900 

40,700 

17,000 

92,900 

40,700 

92,  900 

41,300 

41,  000 

41,100 

17, 100 

41,100 

19,100 

55,  600 

2,500 

55,600 

2, 500 

55,  600 

2, 500 

26, 900 

14,000 

27,800 

12,000 

27,800 

12,000 

12, 000 

5, 500 

12,400 

5, 500 

12,200 

3,400 

18, 160 

5, 000 

18,100 

3,500 

18, 10u 

3,500 

18,300 

4, 000 

18,300 

4,000 

18,300 

4,000 

43,  000 

23, 900 

50, 000 

43, 000 

50, 000 

43, 000 

50,000 

16, 000 

23,900 

16,000 

23, bOO 

16,000 

13,900 

18,000 

13,900 

15,000 

13, 900 

15,000 

10,200 

5,000 

10,200 

6,000 

in, 200 

5,5t0 

7,200 

12,000 

7,200 

12,000 

7,  2G0 

12,000 

13,200  ‘ 

10,000 

13,200 

10, 000 

13,200 

10,000 

7,400 

2,000 

7,400 

2,500 

7,400 

2,500 

5, 600 

6, 800 

2,400 

5.600 
6,800 

3.600 

3,  200 

2,400 

5,600 

6,800 

3,  600 

2,400 

3,600 

700 

700 

700 

3,200 

1,000 

1,000 

3,200 

1,200 

17,100 

5,  000 

17, 100 

5,000 

17,100 

5,000 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,200 

2,000 

2,200 

2, 000 

2,500 

5,  300 

3,200 

5,300 

3,200 

5, 300 

3,500 

2,  900 
•2,900 

300 

2,900 

300 

2,  900 

3uO 

1,500 

2,900 

1,500 

2,  900 

1,500 
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Table  XXV Ilia — Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Towne,  Edward  P . 

1 

20.5 

1,655 

Tobias,  Herman . 

1 

20 

1.810 

Thilmont, Christopher . 

1 

19.8 

2.014 

1 1  liman,  Joseph . 

1 

201 

15,678 

United  States  Express  Co . 

3 

16? 

30,200 

Uihlein,  Edward  G . 

2 

118.1 

13, 310 

Uphof,  Adolph  II . 

2 

63.3 

5,685.2 

Unger,  Morris . 

i 

40 

3,200 

Vaiiignette,  Est.,  J.  Battes. . .  . 

2 

50 

5.262.5- 

Van  Schaack,  Peter  and  Sons . 

I 

40 

6,000 

Von  Alton,  Augusta  L . 

2 

40 

2, 120 

Valerga,  Emanuel . 

1 

25 

4, 275 

Von  Vlissingen,  Peter,  Trs . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Von  Glahn,  August . 

1 

20 

1,635 

Willing, Henry  J . 

3 

768.3 

71,701 

Williams,  Hobard  W . 

3 

240 

37,  640 

Wadsworth,  Cornelia . 

3 

220 

21,615 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co . 

1 

213 

10,650 

Walker,  Wirt  D . 

4 

210 

22,715 

Wacker, Charles  H . 

5 

200 

20, 975 

Whittemore, James  H . 

3 

182.8 

18. 015 

Will  &  Roberts . 

3 

172.1 

17,903 

Walker,  Isabella  C . 

3 

161 

14.411 

Warner,  Philo  J . 

3 

150 

12,  -200 

Wolf,  Peter . 

3 

144 

25, 059 . 5 

Ward,  A.  Montgomery . 

1 

139 

12,587.5 

Williams, John  M . 

2 

138 

23,109 

Winterbotham, Amelia  E . 

4 

132.5 

14,056.5 

Webster,  Est.  Annie  E . 

3 

127.3 

14,895.1 

Wilson,  Walter  H . 

2 

120.5 

9, 640 

Walker,  Grant . 

3 

120 

10,000 

AVilmarth,  Mary  J  . 

3 

118 

16,882 

AVood,  Walter  A.,  Mfg.  Co . 

1 

114.5 

44, 712 

A\rheeler,  Est.  Hiram . 

2 

109.5 

19,710 

AValter,  Est.  Joel  C . 

2 

1C8 

16,388 

AVinston,  Frederick  H . 

3 

100.5 

13,160 

Wilkins,  Abraham . 

1 

100 

12, 400 

Wrisley,  Allen  B . 

1 

99.7 

10,  614 

Wallace. Celia  W . 

2 

91 

14,536 

White,  Est.  Alexander . 

i 

90 

16,245 

Wren,  Catharine  C.,  et.  al . 

i 

82.5 

10,312.5 

AValker, Judith  C . 

2 

80.4 

7,266.2 

Watson,  Wm.  J . 

2 

80 

9.820 

Willard,  Alonzo  J . 

2 

80 

13,240 

Witbeck,Est.,  Henry . 

2 

80 

14,  440 

Waller,  William . . 

1 

75 

7, 500 

Walker, H.  C . 

2 

73.5 

12,665.1 

Walker,  John  H . 

3 

73 

5,747.9 

Weaver,  Est.  Daniel . 

3 

70.8 

4,035 

AVinterbotham,  Joseph . 

2 

69.8 

7,393.5 

Watson,  Est.  George . 

o 

fm 

69 

6,444 

Wing,  John  M . 

2 

68 

8,400 

AVatkins,  Maurice  et  al . 

3 

67.8 

7,094 

Williams,  David . 

Ml 

64.3 

6,881 

Ward,  Samuel  D . 

1 

64 

6,  400 

White, James  B . 

1 

60.3 

6,695 

Walsh,  John  R . 

1 

60 

10,800 

AVarner,  Ezra  J . 

1 

60 

7,8  6 

Wilke,  Mary . 

1 

60 

11,880 

Williams,  Nancy  &  Mary  B . 

1 

60 

4,800 
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Table  XXVIIIa — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$2,100 

$1,500 

$2,100 

$1,500 

$2,100 

$1,500 

3, 000 

700 

3,000 

700 

3,000 

700 

900 

50 

900 

50 

900 

50 

18,000 

12,000 

18,000 

12, 000 

18,000 

12,000 

40, 100 

35, 200 

40,100 

35,200 

40,100 

35,  200 

22, 000 

16,500 

19, 500 

13, 000 

19,500 

12,000 

4,  900 

3,300 

4,  900 

3,300 

4,900 

3,500 

4,200 

1,000 

4,200 

1,000 

4,200 

1,000 

4,500 

800 

4,500 

900 

4,500 

1,500 

8,800 

5,000 

8, 800 

5,000 

8,800 

5,000 

4,000 

2,000 

4, 000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

400 

4,000 

400 

4,000 

400 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

100 

7,200 

2,500 

7,200 

2,500 

7,  200 

2,500 

127,800 

224, 400 

127, 800 

221,400 

127,800 

221,400 

98, 000 

52,100 

98,000 

52,100 

08,000 

62, 100 

34,600 

11,000 

34,600 

11,000 

34,600 

7,000 

60, 000 

100, 000 

75, 000 

120,000 

75,000 

85,000 

55.600 

12,000 

55,600 

12,000 

55,  600 

12, 000 

20, 400 

1,900 

20,400 

2,000 

19,000 

500 

30,  675 

22,  750 

29,475 

29,250 

29,475 

32,750 

20, 600 

9,300 

20,600 

9,300 

20,600 

8, 800 

44,200 

29,000 

44,  700 

30,000 

44,700 

33, 000 

11,900 

5,  600 

11,900 

5,600 

11,900 

5,600 

6,350 

1,250 

6, 350 

»  1,700 

6,350 

1,650 

*22,100 

42,000 

22,100 

42,000 

22, 100 

42,000 

81,000 

35,000 

81, 100 

35,000 

81,100 

36,500 

4,500 

3,  550 

4,530 

3,550 

4,530 

3,700 

12,600 

4,850 

12,600 

4,850 

12,600 

4,  850 

16, 000 

lo,000 

16,000 

10,000 

16,000 

10,000 

22,400 

15,200 

22, 400 

14,200 

22,400 

14,  200 

20,700 

8, 100 

20,  600 

13,000 

20,600 

14,200 

6,500 

8,000 

6,500 

8,000 

6,500 

8,000 

23, 000 

23,000 

3,000 

23,  (00 

2,000 

32,700 

19,000 

32,700 

19,000 

32,700 

19,000 

17, 600 

9,000 

17,600 

9,000 

17, 600 

9,500 

1,700 

300 

1,700 

300 

1,700 

500 

2, 800 

6,150 

2, 800 

6,150 

2, 800 

7, 500 

32,100 

12,180 

32, 100 

12,180 

32,100 

13, 500 

25,000 

10,000 

25,000 

10,  000 

25,000 

12,000 

19, 500 

16,000 

19,500 

16,000 

19,500 

16, 000 

9, 800 

6, 400 

10,000 

6,400 

10,000 

6,  750 

11,800 

6,100 

11,800 

6,100 

11,800 

6, 400 

12,800 

1,100 

12, 800 

1,100 

12,800 

1,100 

16,800 

12, 800 

16,800 

12,800 

16,800 

12,  8U0 

7,400 

9, 000 

28,600 

9,000 

17,500 

9,  000 

24, 200 

16,000 

24,200 

16,  000 

24,200 

14,000 

10, 300 

3,  200 

10, 000 

3, 200 

10, ooo 

2,100 

3, 800 

2,200 

3,800 

2,200 

3, 800 

2,200 

2,540 

4,  400 

2,540 

4, 400 

2,540 

4,400 

23,000 

19,400 

24, 000 

19, 400 

23, 000 

19,500 

8, 000 

4,300 

8,000 

4,300 

8,000 

4,300 

7,100 

2,700 

6,900 

2,  700 

6,900 

2,700 

21,700 

11,000 

21,700 

11,000 

21,  700 

11,000 

*0' 

-3 

o 

o 

2,500 

2, 700 

2,500 

2,700 

2,500 

12,500 

12,000 

12,500 

12,000 

12, 500 

12,000 

19, 800 

30, 000 

19,800 

25,000 

19,800 

25,000 

7,800 

10,000 

7,800 

10,000 

7, 800 

10,000 

19,800 

12,000 

19, 800 

12, 000 

19,800 

6,000 

21,600 

20,000 

21,600 

20,000 

21,600 

11,400 
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Table  XXVII la — Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Wells, Fargo  Co . 

1 

55.3 

7,238 

Wadsworth,  W.,  Trs . 

1 

53.5 

8,051.8 

Walsh,  Mieses .  . 

1 

50 

5,100 

Wheeler,  Belle  F . 

1 

50 

5,000 

Winston,  Elizabeth  M . 

2 

50 

6,275 

Wischemeyer,  William . 

1 

50 

3,556 

Walker,  Henry  II . 

1 

49.5 

4,950 

Warren,  Clinton  J . 

1 

48.3 

3,329 

Warner,  Ira  DeVer  et.  al . 

1 

46.5 

3,999 

Walker,  Augustas  C . 

1 

46 

4, 876 

Waite,  Horace  F . 

2 

40.5 

5,626 

Walker, Joseph  H.,Trs . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Ward,  E.  B . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Warren,  Julia  P . 

1 

40 

3,600 

Whitehouse,  Wm.  F . 

1 

40 

7,560 

Wilmartb,  Anna  H . 

1 

40 

5,800 

Wij son,  Francis  H.,et  al . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Woolley,  Cornelia  H . 

1 

40 

7,920 

Wehrle,  Est.  Rudolph . 

2 

37.5 

2, 212 

Wentworth,  Moses  J . 

1 

35.5 

2,139 

Western  Methodist  Book  Concern . 

1 

30 

5, 490 

Wheeler,  Augustus  W . 

1 

30 

5,400 

Wallace,  Hiram  J . 

1 

27.5 

5,197.5 

White,  Mrs.  E.  H . 

1 

26.7 

2,617 

Walker,  Mary  M . . . 

1 

26 

4,472 

Wheeler,  Charles  W .  . 

1 

26 

<446 

White,  Samuel  T . 

1 

26 

1,566 

Wagner,  Augusta . 

1 

25 

2, 530 

Watson, Carrie  V . 

1 

25 

2,394 

Wiles,  Thoe.  S.,et  al  . 

1 

25 

2,650 

Williams,  Abram . 

1 

25 

2,350 

Wilson, Flory  L . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Wil8on,Mrs.  M.,Mc . 

1 

25 

3,126 

Wadskier,  Theodore  V . 

1 

24.3 

2,  510.2 

Watson,  Julia  M . . . 

1 

24 

3,900 

Woo'lford,  Richard  B . 

1 

24 

1,716 

Walter,  Philip  E . . 

1 

22 

3, 531 

Weber,  Francis  (insane) . 

1 

20.3 

1,625 

Wadskier, Louisa  M . 

1 

20 

1,905 

Weber.  Est.  Rudolph . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Weissert,  Edward  A . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Whitehead. Josephine  S . 

1 

20 

3,310 

Williams,  Mary  B . . . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Wilson,  F.  Cortez . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Wollensak,  Josephine . . .  . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Wunderle,  Louis. . 

1 

20 

1,615 

Wallman,  Josephine . 

1 

19.8 

2,067 

Wathier,Chas.  A . 

1 

19.8 

2,093 

Weber,  Mary  N .  . 

1 

19.8 

2,132 

Williams, Leonora  M . 

1 

19.8 

2,093 

Worst,  Fred . . . 

1 

19.8 

2,093.5 

Young,  Otto . 

2 

101 

10,287 

Young,  Mary  . 

o 

97.4 

6,428 

Yott,  Frank  H . 

1 

90 

6,750 

Young,  Caryle . 

1 

71.7 

12,255 

Yerkes,  Charles  T . 

1 

59 

4, 375 

Yondorf.  Charles . 

1 

40 

4,000 

Young,  E.  Alice . 

1 

27 

2,565 

Young,  Henry  CL,  Trs . 

1 

25 

4,  725 

Yondorf,  Simon . 

1 

20 

2,770 

Yoe,  Peter  L . 

1 

20 

2,960 

Zamiansky,  David . 

1 

22 

2,310 
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Table  XXVIIIa— Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$4,800 

$2, 500 

$4, 800 

$2,500 

$4, 800 

$2,500 

8.000 

2,400 

8,100 

3,000 

8, 100 

3,000 

3,200 

600 

3,200 

600 

3,200 

600 

15,000 

20,000 

15,000 

20,04)0 

15,000 

20,000 

12,500 

6,800 

12,500 

6,800 

12,500 

5, 300 

7,000 

1,000 

7,000 

500 

7,000 

500 

7,000 

600 

7, 000 

600 

7,000 

600 

2,  600 

6,000 

2,600 

5,000 

2,600 

5,500 

7,000 

8,000 

7,000 

8, 000 

7,000 

8,000 

5,  300 

4, 000 

5,300 

4,000 

5,300 

5,100 

5,  300 

5,100 

5,500 

5, 100 

5,500 

8,000 

5,000 

8,000 

6, 000 

8,000 

6, 400 

5,200 

600 

5,200 

600 

5,200 

600 

6,000 

8,000 

6, 500 

8,000 

6,  500 

6, 500 

13, 200 

12,000 

13,200 

12,000 

13,200 

9,000 

20,000 

8,000 

20, 000 

8,000 

20,000 

8,000 

20,  000 

4,800 

20,000 

4,800 

20  000 

4,800 

13, 200 

8,000 

13,200 

8,000 

13,200 

8,000 

10,400 

3,900 

10, 400 

3,900 

10,400 

3,900 

3,200 

2,500 

3,200 

2,500 

3,200 

2,500 

17,000 

6, 500 

17,000 

6,500 

17,000 

6, 500 

6,600 

4,500 

6,600 

4,500 

6,600 

4,500 

9,000 

6,100 

9,100 

6,000 

9, 100 

2,000 

3, 400 

4,000 

3,400 

4,000 

3,400 

4,000 

5,200 

3, 000 

5,200 

3,000 

5,200 

3,  000 

5,600 

2,000 

5,600 

2,000 

5,600 

2,000 

2,200 

2,000 

2,200 

2,000 

2,200 

2,000 

1,700 

1,700 

1,700 

300 

1,300 

3,000 

1,300 

3,000 

1,300 

3,000 

870 

4, 000 

870 

4,000 

870 

4,000 

1,750 

300 

1,750 

300 

1,750 

300 

1,800 

1,000 

1,800 

1,000 

1,800 

1,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

2,300 

1,500 

2,300 

1,500 

2,300 

1,500 

5,600 

5,300 

5,  600 

5,  300 

5,600 

5,300 

3,400 

2,800 

3.  400 

2,800 

3,  400 

2,800 

12,100 

7,000 

12, 100 

7,000 

12,100 

7,000 

2,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

2, 800 

2,000 

2,800 

2,000 

2,800 

2;  000 

1,400 

1,000 

1,400 

1,000 

1,400 

1,000 

1,800 

600 

1,800 

600 

1,800 

600 

6,500 

1,000 

6,500 

1,000 

5,400 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

1,200 

1,200 

3,200 

2,000 

3,200 

2,000 

3,200 

2,000 

4,800 

2,000 

4,800 

2,000 

4,800 

2,000 

4,700 

2,000 

4,700 

2,000 

4,700 

2,000 

800 

100 

800 

100 

800 

100 

800 

300 

800 

150 

800 

150 

560 

100 

560 

100 

560 

150 

700 

700 

700 

800 

600 

800 

800 

800 

800 

79,900 

27,500 

79, 500 

27, 500 

79,900 

17,500 

13, 400 

4, 400 

13,600 

4,400 

13,600 

3,'  500 

4,600 

1,600 

4,600 

1,200 

4,600 

1,200 

15,600 

1,500 

15,600 

1,500 

15,600 

’500 

7,300 

4,000 

8,000 

6,000 

8,000 

7,000 

4,000 

1,300 

4,000 

1,300 

4,000 

1,300 

4,400 

800 

5,000 

800 

5,000 

'800 

10,000 

6, 500 

10,000 

6,500 

io ; 000 

6,500 

3,700 

1,500 

3,  700 

1,500 

3,700 

1,500 

4,400 

1,200 

4,400 

1,200 

4,  400 

1,200 

800 

i;2oo 

800 

1,200 

'800 

1,500 
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Table  XXV II 16 — Railroad  Property. 


Name  of  Railroad. 

Number  of  pieces 

of  property. 

4 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
feet 
front¬ 
age. 

Number 

of 

square  feet. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1894. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments, 

Atchison, Topeka  &S.  F. 

3 

99.5 

8,756 

.$7, 700 

$6, 800 

$7,700 

$7, 500 

$7,700 

$3,570 

Chi.,  Burlington&Quincy 

1 

142 

28,329 

$60, 000 

$48,600 

$60,000 

$48, 600 

$60,000 

$48,600 

*Chicago  Elev.  Terminal 

17 

679.5 

76,472.3 

k  k  *“*  k  k  k  k 

1 

106.8 

11,’  956 

$5,200 

t 

$5,200 

t 

Track. 

■Track. 

k  k  k  k  k  4 

10 

297.3 

29,122.7 

20,400 

23,800 

20,400 

$24,000 

$20,400 

$15,670 

Total . 

28 

1,083.6 

117,551 

$25,600 

$23,8u0 

$25,  600 

$24,000 

$20,400 

$15,670 

Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk 

4 

452.2 

49,862.4 

$25,600 

t 

$25,600 

t 

Track. 

Track. 

kk  k  4  k  i 

1 

394.1 

44,142 

26,600 

$2, 200 

26, 000 

t 

Track. 

Track. 

Total . 

5 

839.3 

94,004.4 

$52,200 

$2,20(i 

$51,600 

t 

Track. 

Track. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 

1 

80.5 

12,075 

$2,  400 

$1,500 

$2, 400 

$1,500 

$2,400 

$1,500 

• 

*Chi. ,  Rock  Is’d  &  Pacific 

16 

5,728.9 

660. 791.3 

k  k  k  k  k  k 

2 

219.1 

23,334.2 

$7,  400 

t 

$5,  360 

$4,  000 

$5,360 

$4,240 

k  k  k  k  k  k 

1 

25 

2,662.5 

600 

$100 

600 

100 

600 

130 

k  k  4k  k  k 

1 

390.5 

85,129 

X 

t 

t 

18,000 

4,000 

18, 000 

5,000 

Total . 

20 

6,363.5 

771,917 

$8, 000 

$100 

$23,960 

$8, 100 

$23,960 

$9, 370 

*Chi.  S.  S.  Rapid  Transit 

2 

55.3 

5,036.7 

k  k  k  k  4  k  4  k 

2 

71 

2,' 840 

$4,000 

$3, 500 

$4,000 

$3,500 

$5,000 

$4,350 

Total . 

4 

126.3 

7,876.7 

$4,000 

$3,5C0 

$4, 000 

$3, 500 

$5,00, 

$4, 350 

*Chi.  &  Western  Indiana 

10 

4,228.9 

428,069.7 

kk  k  4  k  4 

2 

73 

6,402 

$10,300 

$2,200 

$10,300 

$2,600 

$10,  300 

$3. 250 

4  k  4  4  4  4 

3 

146 

10.265.5 

22,9(0 

t 

22,900 

t 

23,880 

t 

kk  »k  4k 

19 

571.5 

44,954.7 

22,  300 

25,  300 

+ 

t 

f 

f 

k  k  4  4  4  k 

1 

25 

2,393  8 

1,100 

t 

•f 

T 

t 

T 

Total . 

35 

5,041.4 

492,085.7 

$5b,6l0 

$27,  500 

$33,200 

$2, 600 

$34,180 

$3, 250 

*Great  Western . 

4 

1,586.5 

614,515 

^Illinois  Central . 

1 

8 

k  k  4  k 

1 

29 

3,777.3 

$4,500 

$6,000 

$4,500 

*6,000 

$4,500 

$4,000 

kk  4k 

3 

80 

6,425 

3,050 

4,  900 

Track. 

Track. 

Track. 

Track. 

k  k  k  k 

1 

16.8 

1,005.7 

t 

+ 

t 

X 

T 

200 

2eO 

Total  . 

6 

125.8 

11,208 

$7,  550 

$10,900 

$4, 500 

$6,000 

$4, 700 

$4,200 

*Tiflke  Shore  &  M ieh .  S'th 

o 

654 

77,772 

k  k  k  k 

6 

310 

34 ’235 

$18,300 

$10,550 

$18,300 

$10,  550 

$18, 300 

$11,150 

k  k  k  k 

1 

39.8 

4,054.5 

1,800 

t 

1,800 

500 

1,800 

500 

Total . 

9 

1,003.8 

116,061.5 

$20,100 

$10,550 

$20, 100 

$11,050 

$20, 100 

$11,650 

Metropolitan  W.  S.Elev. 

1 

91 

10, 874.5 

$17,  000 

$9,000 

$17,000 

$9,000  $17,000 

$10,000 

*  Not  assessed  by  Town  Assessor, 
f  Not  assessed. 

§  Frontage  not  obtained. 
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Table  XXVIII b — Continued. 


Name  of  Railroad. 

Number  of  pieces 
of  property. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
feet 
front¬ 
age. 

Number 

of 

square  feet. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1894. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

*Michigan  Central . 

o 

263.8 

32,067.5 

bi  ( t 

1 

224 

56; 000 

$20, 000 

$20,000 

$20, 000 

$8,000 

Total . 

3 

487.8 

88, 067.5 

$20,000 

$20,000 

$20,000 

$8,000 

North  Chicago  Street  Ry. 

2 

50 

3,300 

$6, 400 

$1,700 

$6, 400 

$1, 700 

$6,400 

$1, 900 

West  Chicago  St.  Tunnel 

1 

50 

7,375 

$10,000 

+ 

$10, 000 

$10, 000 

$10,000 

! 

(  fc  l  4  w  t 

3 

150 

17,475 

26, 100 

20,  000 

26, 100 

27,  000 

26,100 

$29,000 

Total . 

4 

200 

24, 850 

$36, 100 

$20, 000 

$36,100 

$37,000 

$36,100 

$29, 000 

*  Not  assessed  by  Town  Assessor, 
i  Not  assessed. 
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Recapitulation  of  Table  XXVIIIb  of  Railroad  Property. 


Name  or  Railroad. 

Number  of  pieces 

of  property 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
feet 
front¬ 
age. 

Number 

of 

square  feet. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1894. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Not  assessed— 

♦Chi.  Elevated  Terminal 
♦Chi.  R  I.  &  Pacific . 

17 

16 

2 

10 

4 

1 

2 

2 

679.5 

5.728.9 
55.3 

4.228.9 
1,586.5 

§ 

654 

263.8 

76,472,3 
660, 791.3 
5,036.7 
428, 069.7 
614,515 

♦Chi.  S.  S  Rapid  Transit 
•Chi.  &  Western  Indiana 
♦Great  Western . 

♦Illinois  Central . 

•Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  S'n 
♦Michigan  Central . 

77,772 

32,067.5 

Totals . 

54 

13,196.9 

1,894,724.5 

. 

. 

Assessed  the  three 
years— 

Atch.,  Topeka  &  SantaFd 

C.  B.  &Q .  . 

Chi.  Elevated  Terminal. 
Chicago  &  Northwestern 

Chi.,  R.  I.  &  Pacific . 

Chi.  S.  S.  Rapid  Transit. 
Chi.  &  Western  Indiana. 

Illinois  Central . 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  S’n. 
Metropolitan  W.  S.  Elev 
North|  Chicago  Street  Ry 
West  Chi.  Street  Tunnel 

Totals . 

3 

1 

10 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2 

3 

99.5 
142 
297.3 

80.5 
25 

71 

73 

29 

310 

91 

50 

150 

8, 756 
28,329 
29,122.7 
12,075 

2.662.5 
2, 840 

6, 402 

3, 773.3 

34,235 

10.874.5 
3,300 

17,475 

$7, 700 
60,000 
20,400 

2.400 
600 

4,000 

10.300 
4,500 

18.300 
17,000 

6.400 
26,100 

$6,800 

48,600 

23,800 

1.500 
100 

3.500 
2,200 
6,000 

10,550 

9,000 

1,700 

20,000 

$7,700 

60,000 

20,400 

2. 400 
600 

4,000 

10.300 
4,500 

18.300 
17,000 

6.400 
26,100 

$7,500 

48,600 

24,000 

1.500 
100 

3.500 
2,600 
6,000 

10,550 

9,000 

1,700 

27,000 

$7,700 

60,000 

20,400 

2.400 
600 

5,000 

10.300 
4,500 

18.300 
17,000 

6.400 
26, 100 

$3, 570 
48,600 
15, 670 
1,500 
130 
4,350 
3,250 
4,000 
11,150 
10,000 
1,900 
29,000 

33 

1,418.3 

159, 849 

$177, 700 

$133,  750 

$177,700 

$142,050 

$178, 700 

$133,120* 

Assessed  in  1892  only— 
Chi.  &  Western  Indiana. 
Illinois  Central . 

Totals . 

19 

3 

571.5 

80 

44,  954.7 
6,425 

$22,  300 
3,050 

$25,300 

4,900 

t 

Track. 

t 

Track. 

t 

Track. 

t 

Track. 

22 

651.5 

51,879.7 

$25,350 

$30,200 

Assessed  in  1894  only— 
Illinois  Central . 

1 

16.8 

1,005.1 

\ 

t 

t 

t 

$200 

$200 

Assessed  in  1893  and 
1894  ONLY — 

Chi.  R.  I.  &  Pacific . 

1 

390.5 

85,129 

t 

t 

$18,000 

$4,000 

$18,000 

$5,000 

Assessed  on  ground 
only— 

Chi.  &  Western  Indiana. 

3 

146 

10,265.5 

$22,900 

t 

$22, 9u0 

t 

$23,880 

t 

Assessed  irregularly. 
Chi.  Elevated  Terminal. 
Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk. 
Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk. 

Chi.  R.  I.  &  Pacific . 

Chi.  &  Western  Indiana. 
Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  S’n. 

Michigan  Central . 

West  Chi.  Street  Tunnel 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

106.8 

394.1 

445.2 
219.1 

25 

39.8 

224 

50 

11,956 

44,142 

49,862.4 

23,834.2 

2,393.8 

4,054.5 

56,000 

7,375 

$5,200 

26,600 

25,600 

7,400 

1,100 

1,800 

20,000 

10,000 

t 

$2,200 

t 

t 

t 

t 

20,000 

t 

$5,200 

26,000 

25,600 

5.360 

t 

1,800 

20,000 

10,000 

t 

t 

t 

$4,000 

t 

500 

10,000 

Track. 

Track. 

Track. 

$5,360 

t 

1,800 

8,000 

10,000 

Track. 

Track. 

Track. 

$4,240 

t 

500 

t 

♦  Not  assessed  by  Town  Assessor, 
t  Not  assessed. 

§  Frontage  not  obtained. 
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Recapitulation — Amount  of  Property 

for  1892 , 


owned  by  each  Railroad ,  with  Assessments 
1893  and  1894. 


Name  of  Company. 

Number  of  pieces 
of  property. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
feet 
front¬ 
age. 

Number 

of 

square  feet. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor  s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1894. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Atch.,  Topeka  &  SantaFe 

C.,  B.  &  Q . . 

Chi.  Elevated  Terminal . 
Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk. 
Chicago  &  Northwestern 

Chi.,  R.  I.  &  Pacific . 

Chi.  S.  S.  Rapid  Transit. 
Chi.  &  Western  Indiana. 
♦Great  Western . 

3 
1 

28 

5 
1 

20 

4 

35 

4 

6 
9 
1 

3 
2 

4 

99.5 
142 

1,083.6 

839.3 

80.5 

6.333.5 

126.3 
5,044.4 

1.586.5 

125.8 
1,003.8 

91 

487.8 
50 

200 

8, 756 
28,329 
117, 551 
94,004.4 
12, 075 
771,917 
7,876.7 
492,085.7 
614, 515 
11,208 
116,061.5 
10,874.5 
88,067.5 
3,300 
24,850 

$7,700 

60,000 

25.600 
52,200 

2,400 

8,000 

4,000 

56.600 

$6,800 

48,600 

23,800 

2,200 

1.500 
100 

3.500 
27,500 

$7,700 
60, 000 

25.600 

51.600 
2,400 

23,960 

4,000 

33,200 

$7,500 

48,600 

24,000 

t 

1.500 
8, 100 

3.500 
2,600 

$7,700 
60,000 
20,400 
Track. 
2,400 
23, 960 
5,000 
34, 180 

$3,570 
48,600 
15,670 
Track. 
1,500 
9,370 
4, 350 
3,250 

Illinois  Central . 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  S’n. 
Metropolitan  W.  S.  Elev. 

Michigan  Central . 

North  Chicago  Street  Ry. 
West  Chi.  Street  Tunnel 

Total . 

7,550 
20, 100 
17,000 
20,000 
6,400 
36, 100 

10,900 

10,550 

9,000 

20,000 

1,700 

20,000 

4,  500 
20, 100 
17,000 
20,000 
6, 400 
36,100 

6,000 

11,050 

9,000 

"l.TOO 
37, 000 

4,700 
20, 100 
17,000 
8,000 
6,400 
36, 100 

4,200 
11, 650 
10,000 

1,900 

29,000 

126 

17,324 

2,401,471.3 

$323, 650 

$186,150 

$312,  560 

$160, 550 

$245, 940 

$143, 060 

•  Not  assessed  by  town  assessor, 
f  Not  assessed. 
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Table  XXYIIIc — Showing  Property  occupied  by  the  National,  County  and 
City  Governments,  including  the  leased  School  Fund  Property. 


X 

© 

o 

© 

% 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
feet 
front¬ 
age. 

Number 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

Holders  and  Lessees. 

Number  of 
of  propert 

of 

square 

feet. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

United  States . 

3 

1,591 

138,312 

Ex'mpt 

Ex'mpt 

Ex'mpt 

Ex’mpt 

Ex’mpt 

Ex'mpt 

City  of  Chicago  and  Coun¬ 
ty  of  Cook . 

1 

1,396 

120, 960 

Ex’mpt 

Ex'mpt 

Ex'mpt 

Ex'mpt 

l 

Ex'mpt  Ex'mpt 

City  of  Chicago . 

7 

520.4 

51,661.8 

Ex'mpt 

Ex'mpt 

! 

Ex’mpt  Ex'mpt 

Ex'mpt 

Ex'mpt 

Jos.  E.  Otis,  school  prop. 

1 

80 

3,840 

Ex'mpt 

4  4 

$8, 000 

Ex’mpt 

4  4 

$S,000 

Ex'mpt 

$8,000 

WilheminaSchwarz,1  ‘ 

1 

24 

2,880 

5,400 

5,400 

4  4 

5.400 

Est.  Tho8.  Mackin,  “ 

5 

220.1 

24,917.8 

(  4 

27, 900 

4  4 

27,  900 

4  4 

27,900 

Henry  Weil  et  al.,  “ 

1 

24 

2,880 

4  4 

8, 000 

4  4 

10,  000 

4  4 

10,000 

Rosalie  Cavanna,  “ 

1 

24 

2,160 

4  4 

7,000 

4  4 

7. 000 

4  4 

7,000 

David  L.  Streeter,  “ 

1 

48 

5,760 

2,880 

4  4 

9,600 

4  4 

9,600 

44 

9,600 

Geo.  B.  Jenkinson,  “ 

1 

24 

4  4 

4,800 

4  4 

4, 800 

4  4 

4,S00 

Thomas.  G.  Otis,  “ 

1 

24 

2, 880 

4  4 

4,800 

4  4 

4, 80U 

4  4 

4.800 

Albert  B.  Harris,  Au¬ 
rora,  Ill.,  “ 

1 

20 

1,600 

4  4 

4,000 

4  4 

4,000 

4  4 

4,000 

Lucius  B.  Otis,  “ 

1 

96 

11,520 

4  4 

21,000 

4  4 

21,000 

4  4 

21,000 

George  L.  Otis,  “ 

.  1 

40 

1,920 

4  4 

4,000 

4  4 

4,000 

i  4 

4,000 

Charles  Netcher  *  ‘ 

1 

50 

8,075 

4  4 

16,000 

4  4 

10,000 

4  4 

10,000 

McVickerTh’treCo.,  “ 

2 

105.5 

16, 368 

4  4 

41,000 

4  4 

41.000 

4  4 

41.000 

Chi.  Tribune  Co.,  “ 
Hannah  &  Hogg,  “ 

1 

72 

8,640 

4  4 

35,000 

4  4 

35. 000 

4  4 

35,000 

1 

80 

12,920 

4  4 

16, 000 

4  4 

14,000 

4  4 

14,00(1 

Chi.  Daily  NewsCo.,  ‘  ‘ 

1 

80 

14,347.7 

4  4 

17,600 

4  4 

17,600 

4  4 

17.  600 

Nat.SafetyDep’tCo.,  “ 

1 

199.5 

19,052 

4  4 

80,000 

4  4 

SO, 000 

4  4 

80,000 

Andrew  Cummings,  “ 

2 

72 

8,640 

4  4 

18. 000 

4  4 

18,000 

4  4 

14,500 

.Alice  F.  Chambers,  “ 

1 

48 

5,760 

4  4 

10,000 

4  4 

10,000 

4  4 

12, 000 

Caroline  F.  Wilson,  “ 

1 

40 

4,800 

4  4 

12.  000 

4  4 

12,000 

4  4 

12,000 

Daniel  F.  Crilley,  “ 

1 

104 

12,480 

4  4 

20,000 

4  4 

20,000 

4  4 

20, 000 

J  H.YanVlissingen,  “ 

1 

27.5 

5,280 

4  4 

7,000 

4  4 

5,000 

4  4 

4.000 

Estate  of  J.J. Gore,  “ 

1 

54.7 

10,512 

4  4 

8,000 

4  4 

8,000 

4  4 

8,000 

Charles  W.  Lasher,  ‘  ‘ 

1 

25 

2,637.5 

4  4 

500 

4  4 

400 

4  4 

400 

James  Goggin,  “ 

John  Delaney,  “ 

1 

149.7 

157, 237 

4  4 

6,000 

4  4 

6,000 

4  4 

6,000 

1 

25.1 

2,  638.1 

4  4 

500 

4  4 

500 

4  i 

500 

Totals . 

32 

1,757.1 

663,557.9 

Ex’mpt 

$394,100 

Ex'mpt 

$384,000 

Ex’mpt 

$381,  500 

The  Rookery,  city  prop. 

1 

116 

20,590 

Ex’mpt 

4  4 

$200,000 

Ex'mpt 

4  4 

$200,  oro 

Ex'mpt 

$200, 000 

Mercantile  B’ld’g,  “ 

1 

124 

12,400 

IS, 000 

IS,  000 

4  4 

18,000 

Totals . 

O 

/V 

240 

32, 990 

Ex'mpt 

$218, 000 

Ex'mpt 

$218, 000 

Ex'mpt 

$218,000 
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'Table  XXVIIId — Showing  Property  owned  by  Churches,  Educational  and  Char¬ 
itable  Institutions  used  for  the  purposes  described  or  leased  for  profit — showing 
the  Number  of  Pieces,  Front  and  Square  Feet  Owned,  and  the  Amount  of 
Assessments  on  Property  not  used  for  the  above  purposes. 


Churches,  Educational 
and  Charitable 
Institutions. 

X 

0) 

u 

<v 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
feet 
front¬ 
age. 

Number 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

■Yssessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

4-i  ~ 
°  ® 
u  Q. 
®  C 

•O  t 

z° 

of 

square 

feet. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Young:  Men’s  Christian  As- 

sociation . 

3 

209.9 

19,088.7 

Ex’mpt 

Ex'mpt 

Ex’mpt 

Ex’mpt 

Ex’mpt 

Ex’mpt 

Young  Women’s  Christian 

Association . 

1 

80 

7,200 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

Baptist  Theological  Union 

1 

20 

3,000 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

■Olivet  Baptist  Church . 

1 

55.5 

4,440 

l  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

■St.  Peter’s  Roman  Catholic 

Church . 

1 

198.7 

20,272.5 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

New  Jerusalem  Temple... 

1 

61.7 

6,545.5 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

Northwestern  Insane  A6y- 

lum . . . .. 

1 

20 

3,600 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

Home  for  the  Friendless.. 

2 

40 

7, 200 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

■Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  So- 

ciety . 

1 

30 

2,130.8 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

•Chicago  Manual  Training 

School . 

1 

47.7 

8, 180.7 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

First  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church . 

1 

80 

10,400 

4  4 

$6,000 

4  4 

$6,000 

4  4 

$6,000 

■Garrett  Biblical  Inst’tute. . 

5 

280 

47,645 

4  4 

*  2,500 

4  4 

*  2,500 

4  4 

*  2, 500 

Northwestern  University., 

1 

186.7 

33,241.5 

4  4 

80,000 

4  4 

80,000 

4  4 

8",  0C0 

Chicago  Humane  Society.. 

1 

27 

4,617 

$4,300 

1,500 

$4,  300 

1,500 

4  4 

Ex'mpt 

Chicago  Theological  Semi 

nary . 

1 

80.7 

12,112.5 

17,600 

5,200 

17,70" 

5,200 

4  4 

4  4 

Catuolic  Bishop  of  Cnicago 

8 

502.2 

66,206.3 

91,  700 

32,600 

95,700 

32,600 

$95,700 

$32,600 

Chicago  Home  for  Incura- 

ble . 

1 

90 

16, 920 

32,400 

24,000 

32,  400 

24,000 

32, 400 

24,000 

Congregation  Beth  Ham- 

drash  . 

3 

75 

7,875 

*  1,800 

*  200 

*  1,800 

*  200 

t  900 

50 

University  of  Chicago . 

3 

129 

18, 698 

26, 400 

14,800 

27, 200 

16,  800 

27,  200 

10, 800 

Totals . 

37 

2,214.1 

299,373.5 

$174,200 

$166,800 

$179,100 

$168,800 

$156,200 

$67,  450 

*  Two  pieces, 
t  One  piece. 
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The  following  tables  are  recapitulations  of  Tables  XXVIII, 
XXVIIIa,  XXVIIIb,  XXYIIIc  and  XXVIIId,  the  first  of  which 
shows  the  number  of  pieces  of  property  owned  by  the  sereral 
classes  of  owners  into  which  they  have  been  grouped,  the  number 
of  front  and  square  feet  owned  by  each;  the  others  showr  the 
number  of  pieces  of  ground,  and  the  number  of  improvements 
assessed  by  the  South  Town  assessor,  and  the  amount  of  assess¬ 
ments  for  each  of  the  years  1892,  1893  and  1894,  with  the  increase 
or  decrease: 


Number  of  Pieces ,  Front  and  Square  Feet. 


Owners. 

Number  of 
pieces  owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Individuals,  companies,  etc . 

2,196 

98,904.6 

1,591 

11,599,523.7 
138,312 
120, 960 
84, 651.8 
663,  557.9 

United  States . 

3 

City  and  county . 

1 

R396 

City  of  Chicago . 

9 

32 

’760.5 

School  fund . 

1,757.1 

Churches,  educational  institutions,  etc . 

37 

2, '214.1 

299, 373.5 
2,401.471 .3 

Railroads . 

126 

17,294 

Totals . 

2,404 

123, 917.2 

15,307,850.2 

Assessments  on  Ground. 


Owners. 

Year  1892. 

Year  1893. 

Increase,  assess¬ 
ments  . 

Decrease,  assess¬ 
ments. 

Year  1894. 

X 

■ 

no 

00 

is 

C  5 

6-  £> 

O  ~ 

X  3 

| 

O  ® 
ctj 

U  c D-d 
2)  a)  <L 
^5  O  cl 
3  0 >  U* 
3  -  0) 

0  Am 
25 

Assess¬ 
ments  on 
ground. 

Number  of 
pieces  as¬ 
sessed. 

Assess¬ 
ments  on 
ground. 

Number  of 
pieoes  as¬ 
sessed. 

Assess¬ 
ments  on 
ground. 

Individuals,  com¬ 
panies,  etc.  (1198.) 
Churches,  educa¬ 
tional  inst’s,  etc. 
Railroads* . 

2,196 

15 

70 

$23,381,080 

174,200 
326, 650 

2,196 

15 

48 

$23,546,640 

179,100 
312, 560 

$165,  560 

4,900 

2,196 

12 

37 

$23, 490, 310 

156, 200 
245, 94U 

$56, 300 

22,900 

66,620 

$14, 090 

Totals . 

2,281 

$23, 881, 930 

2,259 

$24, 038, 300 

$170, 460 

$14,090 

2,245 

$23,892, 450 

$145, 850 

Net  increase . 

$156, 370 

Net  decrease . 

22 

14 

S50 

*By  town  assessor. 
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Assessments  on  Improvements. 


Owners. 

Year  1892. 

Year  1893. 

Increase  assess¬ 

ments. 

Decrease  assess¬ 

ments. 

Year  1894. 

Decrease  assess¬ 

ments. 

Number  of  im¬ 
provements 
assessed. 

Assess¬ 
ments  on 
improve¬ 
ments. 

Number  of  im¬ 

provements 

assessed. 

Assess¬ 
ments  on 
improve¬ 
ments. 

Number  of  im¬ 

provements 

assessed. 

Assess¬ 
ments  on 
improve¬ 
ments. 

Individuals,  com 

panies.  etc  . 

City  of  Chicago*  .. 

School  fund* . 

Churches,  educa¬ 
tional  insts.,  etc. 
Railroadst . 

Totals . 

2,068 

o 

/W 

32 

19 

48 

.$14,289,020 
218, 000 
394, 100 

166, 800 
186,150 

2, 102 
2 
32 

19 

38 

$15, 107, 960 
218,000 
384,000 

166,800 

160,550 

$818,940 

$10,100 

25, 600 

2,097 

2 

32 

16 

34 

$14, 455,440 
218,000 
381,400 

67,450 

143,060 

$652, 520 

2,500 

99,350 

17,490 

2,169 

$15,254,070 

2, 193 

$16,037,310 

$818,940 

$35,  700 

2,181 

$15,265,  450 

$771,860 

Net,  increase . 

24 

$783,240 

Net  decrease . 

12 

$771, 860 

*  Own  fee  only;  lessee’s  own  improvements, 
t  By  town  assessor. 


Assessments  on  Ground  and  Improvements. 


Owners. 

Assessments 
on  ground 
and  improve¬ 
ments  for  the 
year  1892. 

Assessments 
on  ground 
and  improve¬ 
ments  for  the 
year  1893. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Assessments 
on  ground 
and  improve¬ 
ments  for  the 
year  1894. 

Decrease. 

Individual  8,  companies,  etc 
City  of  Chicago* . 

$37, 670,100 
218, 000 
394,100 

341, 000 
512, 800 

$38,  654,  600 
218, 000 
384, 000 

345,900 
437, 110 

$984, 500 

37,945,750 
218,000 
381, 500 

223,650 

389,000 

$708,850 

School  fund*  T. . 

$10,100 

2,500 

122,250 
84, 110 

Churches,  educational 
insts,  etc . 

4, 900 

Railroadst . 

39,690 

Totals . 

$39,136,000 

$40,075,610 

$989,400 

$49,700 

$39,157,900* 

$917,710 

Net  increase . 

$939, 610 

Net  decrease . 

$917, 710 

*  On  improvements  owned  by  lessees, 
t  By  town  assessor. 
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2.  EVIDENCE  AND  CONCENTRATION  OF  OWNERSHIP. 

a.  Average  Area  of  Holdings. 

Tables  XXYIII  and  XX Villa  show  that  in  that  part  of  Chi¬ 
cago  known  as  the  “South  Side”* *  there  are  2,196  distinct  pieces  of 
land  (in  addition  to  the  land  of  railroads  and  the  exempt  lands 
of  government  and  religious  and  educational  institutions,  which 
appear  in  Tables  XXVIIIb,  XXYIII c  and  XXYIIId,  respectively), 
and  that  the  number  of  owners  is  1,198,  making  an  average  of 
not  quite  2  pieces  to  each  owner.  As  the  total  frontage  which 
these  owners  possess  is  98,906  feet,  and  the  total  number  of  square 
feet  is  11,579,473  or  265.83  acres,  we  have  an  average  of  82.7  feet 
frontage,  and  9,965  square  feet,  or  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  to  each  owner.  On  the  surface,  therefore,  no  startling  evi¬ 
dence  of  concentration  of  land  ownership  is  here  exhibited.  But 
let  us  advance  a  step  and  examine  into  the  statistics  of  value. 

b.  Average  Value  of  Holdings. 

It  has  been  already  showm  (Table  XIX)  that  the  assessment 
valuations  of  bare  land  in  this  part  of  the  city  average  about  7.36 
per  cent,  of  true  value,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  sum  of 
$23,490,310,  at  which  the  bare  land  included  in  Tables  XXYIII 
and  XX Villa  was  valued  for  taxation  in  1894,  is  only  7.36  per 
cent,  of  its  true  value,  from  which  it  follows  that  in  round  num¬ 
bers  the  land  is  really  wrorth  $319,000,000.  Since  this  enormous 
value  belongs  to  1,198  persons  the  average  to  each  appears  to  be 
at  least  a  quarter  million  dollars'1  worth  of  land  ($266,277). 

c.  Comparison  with  Farms. 

To  appreciate  the  extent  of  this  monopoly  let  the  average  value 
of  these  ownerships  be  compared  with  farm  values.  The  report 
on  the  subject  of  farm  values,  referred  to  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  chapter,  1  shows  that  the  average  Illinois  farm  in  1S87  con¬ 
tained  about  62  acres,  and  was  worth  with  improvements  about 
$32  an  acre — or,  in  round  numbers,  $2,000  for  each  farm.  These 
figures  probably  represent  the  fair  average  value  of  farms,  not 
only  in  this  State  in  1887,  but  also  at  the  present  time,  and  else¬ 
where  as  well  as  here.  Such  holdings  are  almost  lost  in  a  com¬ 
parison  by  values  with  the  holdings  of  city  property  now  under 

1  Report  of  Illinois  Labor  Bureau  for  1S90,  page  257. 

*  Boundary:  North,  the  Chicago  river:  south,  Twelfth  street;  east,  Lake  Michigan;  west,  the 
river. 
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consideration.  It  would  take  133  such  farms,  or  an  area  of  nearly 
13  square  miles  to  equal  the  average  value  of  the  bare  land  of  the 
“South  Side”  which  upon  the  average  belongs  to  each  proprietor. 

cl.  Area  and  Value  of  Holdings  by  Classes. 

This  comparison,  however,  is  only  one  step  in  the  direction  of 
illustrating  the  concentrating  tendency  of  land  ownership.  When 
all  the  owners  are  lumped  together,  as  in  Tables  XXVIII  and 
XXVIIIa,  the  averages  mislead.  They  indicate  far  less  concen¬ 
tration  than  really  exists.  On  the  one  hand  they  suggest  that 
1,198  people  own  each  as  much  as  a  quarter  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  ‘  South  Side”  land,  and  on  the  other  that  this  sum 
roughly  represents  the  intensity  of  land  monopoly  there.  But 
the  fact  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  owners — more 
than  two  thirds  of  them — own  a  very  small  proportion,  both  as  to 
area  and  value,  of  the  land  under  consideration.  To  more  clearly 
distinguish  the  large  and  small  proprietors  the  next  following 
table  classifies  the  data  of  Tables  XXVIII  and  XXVIIIa: 
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Table  XXIX — Showing  List  of  Owners  having  Five  hundred  or  more  front  feet  of 
her  of  Front  and  Square  Feet  owned  by  each ,  and  the  Assessments  on 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Totals  (18  owners) . . 

323 

15, 506.9 

2,032, 700.8 

Field,  Marshall . 

18 

1,915.8 

276,870.8 

Leiter,Levi  Z . 

28 

1,788.5 

233, 069 

Freer,  Est.  L.  C.  Paine . 

20 

1,131.5 

144,885 

Brooks  Estate . 

12 

1,067 

107,385.3 

Equitable  Trust  Co.,  Trs . 

25 

943.8 

122, 224 

Peck,  Est . 

16 

844.8 

101,222.2 

Seipp,  Ei^t.,  Conrad . 

12 

814 

113, 605.4 

McCormick,  Est.,  Cyrus  H . 

14 

784 

103,367 

Willing, Henry  J . . . 

3 

768.3 

71,701 

Stearns,  Est.  Marcus  C . 

10 

740 

77,836.8 

Farwell,  John  V.  &  C.  B . 

5 

678 

136,947.3 

K^nt,  Albert  E . 

13 

668.5 

61,456 

Palmer,  Potter . 

1 

633  5 

74,175.1 

Lallin,  Matthew . 

13 

606.8 

74,277 

Keep,  Henry  and  A . 

1 

542.8 

70,799 

Adams,  John  Quincy . 

9 

535.3 

82,607.8 

Lehmann, Est.,  Ernst  J . 

12 

530 

81,274 

Ryerson,  Martin . 

5 

514.3 

9S, 998.1 

Table  XXIXa — Showing  List  of  Owners  having  Four  hundred  or  more  front  feet 

Chicago,  giving  the  number  of  Pieces ,  the  number  of 

Ground  and  Improvements  for  each  of 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Totals  (11  owners)  . 

82 

4,907.5 

594,798.1 

M  c.Cormick,  Leander  J . 

T* 

{ 

492.3 

55,251.5 

Tree,  Lambert . 

17 

484.5 

59,344 

Munper.  Albert  A . 

r* 

i 

479.5 

75,805.6 
64, 792.4 

Smith,  Byron  L . . . . 

6 

457 

Borden,  Wm . 

9 

453.5 

52,656.3 

American  Express  Co . 

6 

448 

49,706 

Burton,  LeGrand  S . 

r* 

( 

427.5 

39,193.6 

Chapin,  H.  A.  and  C.  A . 

8 

427.2 

70,621 

Borden,  Jonn . 

6 

423 

49,  674.9 

Reed, Chas.  M.,  Exr . 

3 

415 

25,034.8 

Crozier,  Lewis  J.  &  Bro . 

6 

400 

52,718 
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Realty  in  the  business  center  of  the  City  of  Chicago ,  giving  the  number  oj  Pieces ,  the  num 
Ground  and  Improvements  for  each  of  the  years  1892 ,  1893  and  1894- 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$4,793,160 

$3,431,400 

$4,786, 120 

$3,555,000 

$4, 773, 770 

$3, 370, 900 

$809,500 

$698, 400 

809,500 

$813, 400 

$803,700 

$653, 400 

787,100 

427, 100 

781,100 

405,100 

773, 600 

397,800 

332,000 

127,600 

332,700 

141,100 

332, 300 

133, 650 

372,200 

438,000 

372,  200 

491,  300 

368, 900 

510,500 

277,200 

135,400 

278,300 

126,100 

278,300 

103,250 

288,600 

163, 400 

288,600 

157, 400 

287,750 

212, 700 

128,300 

59.000 

128,300 

59, 000 

128, 300 

59, 000 

227,100 

126,200 

227,  500 

124,200 

227,500 

125,300 

127,800 

224, 400 

127, 800 

221,400 

127,800 

221,400 

156,900 

145,200 

156,  900 

146, 400 

156,900 

121,400 

178,960 

162,  500 

00 

to 

o 

162,500 

179, 120 

161,500 

74.200 

35,  600 

74,200 

36,000 

74.200 

29,000 

■293,000 

290,000 

293,000 

290,000 

293,000 

275,000 

147,700 

57,700 

143,000 

45,100 

143,100 

41,100 

158, 900 

78,300 

158,900 

78,300 

158,  900 

78,300 

172,200 

86,500 

172,200 

74,500 

172,200 

64,500 

88,800 

40,  300 

89, 400 

45,  900 

89, 400 

45,800 

172,700 

135,800 

173, 800 

137,300 

173,800 

137,300 

<md  less  than  Five  hundred  front  feet  of  Realty  in  the  business  center  of  the  City  of 
Front  and  Square  feet  owned  by  each ,  and  the  Assessments  on 
the  years  1892,  1893  and  189 4- 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$1,268,000 

$642,850 

$1,271,700 

$639,550 

$1,271,100 

$646,450 

$178, 800 
106,000 

186.700 

95. 500 

129. 700 

74.500 

69.500 

36.700 
154,  600 

32.700 
203,300 

$115,500 
51,550 
83, 500 
23, 000 
81,300 
53,000 

28,700 
8,800 
94,  500 
15, 000 
88,000 

$178,800 

106,200 

186.700 
95,400 

129.700 

74.500 

69.500 

37.500 
155,000 

32,700 
205,  700 

$118,000 

45,750 

83. 500 
16,000 
81,300 
53,000 

28,700 

9,800 

98.500 
15,000 
90,000 

$178,500 

105,900 

186.700 
95, 400 

129,  700 

74. 500 

69.500 

37.500 
155, 000 

32,700 

205.700 

$118,500 

44,750 

62.500 
16,000 
81,600 
53,000 

28,700 

10,300 

96.500 
15,000 

119,600 
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Table  XXIXb— Showing  list  of  Owners  having  Three  hundred  or  more  front  feet 

Chicago,  giving  the  number  of  Pieces ,  the  number  of 

Ground  and  Improvements  for  each 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Totals  (19  ownere) . . . 

130 

6,638.5 

700, 765.6 

Bass,  Clara  F . 

r* 

i 

387.5 

48,147.9 

Lobenstein,  Wm.  C . 

5 

383 

29, 325 

Paxton,  .James  W . 

Hissey,  John  J . 

11 

332.5 

43,337.4 

1 

378 

42,430 

Sheldon, Edwin  A . 

8 

378 

56,582.6- 

Heisen,  Chae.  C . 

ei 

( 

365.3 

23,300 

Thayer,  Est.,  Nathaniel . 

Barling,  Henry  A . 

16 

358.6 

26, 844 

6 

357 

34, 933.2 

High,  Geo.  M . 

11 

353.8 

45, 665 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co, . 

5 

350 

42,174 

Haskell,  Frederick  T . 

6 

343.6 

39,782 

Alexander,  Alexander  J . 

5 

342.5 

35,191.1 

Chicago  Real  Estate  Trs . 

5 

339.1 

34,685.3 

Rehm,  Jacob . 

3 

334 

36,729.3 

Lowell,  Augustus . 

5 

326 

35,439 

Bartlett,  Francis . 

6 

325 

33,942.4 

Robinson,  Eet.,  Curtis . 

11 

315 

30, 601.1 

Strong,  Henry . 

17 

i 

312.1 

34,008.8 

Otis,  Frederick  R . 

5 

307.5 

27,647.5 
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and  less  than  Four  hundred  front  feet  of  Realty  in  the  business  center  of  the  City  of 
Front  and  Square  feet  owned  by  each ,  and  the  Assessments  on 
of  the  years  1892,  1893  and  l89f 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894, 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$1, 666, 350 

$1,083,400 

$1,687,850 

$1, 189,000 

$1,687,850 

$1,156,450 

$72,400 

$32,500 

$72, 400 

$36,500 

$72,  40O 

•e* 

.52 

© 

o 

80,700 

17,700 

80,700 

16,400 

80,700 

16,400 

59,300 

34,400 

59,  300 

62,400 

59, 300 

49,600 

52, 900 

8,000 

56, 700 

8,000 

56, 700 

8,000 

168, 300 

77,600 

167,800 

77,600 

167,800 

77,750 

64,500 

82, 400 

64,500 

77,400 

64,500 

78,050 

86,000 

87,200 

86,000 

87,200 

86,000 

87, 200 

103,300 

63, 600 

103,300 

60,600 

103, 300 

60,600 

79,000 

39,600 

79,000 

39,  600 

79,000 

40,100 

47,200 

16,  600 

48,300 

22,600 

48, 300 

31,600 

133,700 

52,200 

131,500 

52,200 

131,500 

49,500 

138,000 

141,200 

138,000 

126,200 

138,000 

116, 200 

161,700 

141,300 

161,700 

139,300 

161,  700 

138,800 

32,600 

33,500 

32,  600 

33,500 

32,600 

33,  500 

69,700 

84,500 

69, 700 

84, 500 

69,700 

84,500 

134, 800 

111,500 

140,800 

193,  500 

140,800 

197,000 

14, 750 

11,800 

14, 750 

11,800 

14,750 

13,000 

90,500 

31,500 

90,  500 

32, 500 

90,500 

33, 750 

77,000 

16,300 

90,300 

27,200 

90,300 

16,200 
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Table  XXIXc — Showing  List  of  Owners  having  Two  hundred  or  more  front  feet 

of  Chicago ,  giving  the  number  of  Pieces,  number  of  Front 

and  Improvements  for  each  of 


Number 

Number 

Number 

"Names  of  Owners. 

of  pieces 

of  front  feet 

of  square  feet 

owned. 

owned. 

owned. 

Totals  (40  owners) . 

162 

9,332.9 

1,0^8,393.4 

Bass,  Perkins . 

S 

299.8 

31. 155 

DeKoven,  John . 

4 

296 

27,242 

Furst,  Conrad . 

5 

284.5 

36,506 

Todd,  Est.,  James . 

8 

279 

30,767.5 

Lomax,  John  A . 

2 

272.5 

28, 732 

Kent,  Sidney  A . 

4 

270.9 

36,421 

Jenks,  Chancellor  L . 

8 

263.9 

28, 124.9 

Hamline,  Est.,  Melinda . 

6 

260 

30, 095 

Mayer,  Est.,  Max  A . 

3 

254.5 

23,345 

Stone,  Est.  Horatio  0 . 

6 

254.5 

20,  934.5 

Tuttle, Frederick  B . 

4 

252.8 

25, 046.5 

Fisher.  Lucius  G . 

3 

250 

22,892 

Hoyt,  Wm.  M.  &  Co . 

4 

249 

15,822 

Fullerton,  Chas.  W . 

6 

244.2 

23. 360 

Cobb,  Silas  B . 

3 

243 

22,950.9 

Coucn,  Est.,  Ira . 

2 

241 

40.965 

Williams,  Bobard  W  . 

3 

240 

37,640 

Dunham,  Est.  John  H . 

6 

238.5 

22,719.3 

Adams,  Adele  F . 

8 

224.5 

33,061.3 

Pike,  Eugene  S . 

3 

224 

21,323 

KohD, Est., Henry  A . 

r* 

i 

223.3 

33,154 

Coburn,  Lewis  L . 

5 

222.3 

21,151.7 

W  adsworth ,  C  ornelia . 

3 

220 

21,615 

Otis,Luciu8  B . 

4 

217 

18.645 

Loomis,  John  Mason . 

2 

215 

18,150 

Hoyne,  Est.,  Thomas . 

6 

214.8 

28,646 

Porter,  Julia  F . 

5 

214.8 

36,697.5 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co . 

1 

213 

10,650 

Pullman,  Geo.  M.  et.  al  . 

2 

211.5 

28,815 

Miller, Griffin  T . 

5 

210 

22,205 

Walker,  Wirt  D . 

4 

210 

22,715 

Barnhart,  Arthur  M.  et  al . 

3 

205.8 

17,298.1 

A verill,  Albert  J . 

3 

205 

20,270 

Oliver,  Joseph . 

o 

205 

29,640 

Ullman,  Joseph . 

1 

201 

15,678 

Blodgett,  D.  A.,  et.  al . 

5 

200.9 

32,209.3 

Cheerer,Anna  D . 

1 

200.8 

39,648.1 

Swan,  James  H.,Trus . 

o 

200.1 

15, 677.2 

Dickey,  Est.  Hugh  T . 

0 

200 

25,450.6 

Wacker, Charles  H . 

• 

5 

200 

20, 975 
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mid  less  than  Three  hundred  front  feet  of  Eealty  in  the  business  center  of  the  City 
mid  Square  feet  owned  by  each ,  and  the  Assessments  on  Ground 
the  years  1892 ,  1893  and  189 4. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892, 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$2,286,750 

$1, 473, 900 

$2, 298,100 

$1,525,200 

$2, 298, 650 

$1,371,600 

$71, 100 

$21,000 

$75,500 

$21, 000 

$75,500 

$8,500 

73,700 

24,800 

73,  700 

24,800 

73,  700 

25,800 

67, 500 

49,000 

66, 800 

49.000 

66,800 

50,100 

92, 900 

40,700 

92,900 

40,700 

92, 900 

41,300 

14,800 

11,000 

14,800 

11,  000 

14,800 

11,000 

80,200 

102,800 

78,600 

87,800 

80,  600 

88,000 

31,150 

17,500 

31, 150 

16,500 

31,150 

17,  5oO 

50,  500 

18,700 

50, 500 

18,  700 

50,500 

19, 000 

27,500 

100 

22,  500 

30, 100 

22,500 

30,000 

87,100 

52,000 

87, 100 

52,000 

87,100 

45,000 

41,000 

17,000 

41,100 

17, 100 

41,100 

19,100 

24,900 

16,000 

24,900 

16,000 

24,  900 

16,000 

15,000 

13,000 

15, 200 

12,500 

15,200 

12,000 

62,000 

18,200 

61, 900 

26,700 

61,900 

27,600 

69,500 

28,500 

70,400 

28,500 

70,  400 

28,500 

100,000 

107,000 

100,000 

107, 000 

100.000 

97,000 

98,000 

52,100 

98,000 

52,100 

98,000 

62, 100 

41,600 

11,800 

41,600 

12,600 

41,600 

12,600 

38,600 

17,  900 

38,600 

17,  900 

38,600 

16,  900 

86, 150 

188,600 

83, 550 

188,  600 

83,550 

133,600 

71,800 

25,200 

71,800 

25, 200 

71,800 

25,200 

32,400 

5,000 

33,150 

5,300 

33,100 

5,600 

34,600 

11,000 

34,600 

11,000 

34,600 

7,000 

70, 000 

25,000 

73,200 

25, 000 

73,200 

25,000 

83,000 

63,000 

80, 000 

63,000 

80,000 

63,000 

30. 900 

26,  300 

30,900 

26,300 

30,900 

26,900 

38,800 

11,700 

38,800 

13,700 

38,800 

13,700 

60, 000 

100,000 

75,000 

120,000 

75,000 

85,000 

113,200 

110,000 

113,200 

110, 000 

113,  200 

110, 000 

15,  550 

10,000 

15,250 

10, 000 

15,250 

5,500 

55,600 

12,000 

55,600 

12,000 

55,  600 

12, 000 

35,200 

$16,000 

35, 200 

16,000 

35,200 

16,000 

63,400 

30, 000 

63,400 

31,000 

63, 400 

26,500 

45,700 

7, 000 

45,700 

27,000 

45, 700 

11,000 

18,000 

12,000 

18,000 

12,000 

18,000 

12,000 

71,100 

40,500 

71,100 

40,500 

71,100 

40,500 

40,000 

35,000 

40,000 

35,000 

40,000 

35,000 

136,800 

86,000 

136,800 

71,0*10 

136,800 

51,00 

77,100 

38,600 

77,200 

38,600 

77,200 

38,600 

20, 400 

1,900 

20,400 

2,000 

19,000 

'500 
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Table  XXIXd — Showing  List  of  Owners  having  One  hundred  or  more  front  feet 

Chicago ,  giving  the  number  of  Pieces ,  the  number  of 

Ground  and  Improvements  for  eo.ch 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Totals  (169  owners; . 

437 

22, 9*2.1 

2,724,283.8 

Seinp,\Vm.  C . 

2 

198 

24,164 

McDonald,  Michael  C . 

2 

196 

23,077 

Stewart,  William . 

5 

195 

26,546.8 

Bacon.  Clara  R.  et  al . 

3 

191 

16,943.9- 

DeZeng,  Richard  L . 

1 

190.5 

32,  766 

Slater, Est.,  William  A . 

1 

190 

26,790 

Bryan  Bros.  ,Trs . 

1 

189 

13,797 

Lord,  James  T . 

4 

188.5 

17, 124 

DeCoster,  Cyrus  C.  et  al . 

6 

187.5 

12,911.3- 

Parmalee,J.  W.  and  C.  K . 

3 

187.5 

28,687.5 

Boyce,  Leonard,  et  al . 

2 

185 

14.395 

Furst,  Henry . 

2 

183.8 

19,  482.2 

Brand,  Edwin  L . 

6 

183.5 

18,468.8- 

Whittemore,  James  H . 

3 

182.8 

18.015 

Morrison, Est.,  Ezekiel . 

4 

181.7 

15,385.1 

Taylor,  William  H . 

3 

180.5 

20,182.9- 

Ely,  J.  Styles . 

2 

180 

17,125 

Thorne,  J.  Pembroke . 

3 

180 

14,400 

Reid  &  Murdoch . 

3 

177.3 

31.107.5 

Munn,  Carrie  L . 

3 

176.5 

27,747 

Adsid,  Est.,  James  M . 

3 

176.2 

26,716.1 

Lieberman ,  Abraham . 

4 

175 

18, 156 

Board  of  Trade . 

1 

173.8 

41.700 

Will  &  Roberts . 

3 

172.1 

17,903 

Irwin,  Est.,  David  W . 

4 

172 

23,744 

Harrison.  Est.,  Carter  H . 

3 

170.5 

16,175 

Baker, James  E . 

3 

170 

17,012.5- 

Burch, Isaac  H  . 

1 

169 

19,308.3 

Doane,John  W . 

1 

169 

23, 322 

Masonic  Fraternity  Temple  Association . 

1 

169 

19, 181 

Stose,  Charles . 

4 

167.5 

16,775.2 

Smith,  Thomas . 

2 

167 

20,444 

United  States  Express  Co . 

3 

167 

30,200 

McClintock,  Sarah  A . 

4 

164.9 

15,346.9> 

Drake,  John  B . 

2 

162.5 

19,525 

Harris,  Albert  B . 

3 

161.8 

16,175 

Walker,  Isabella  C . 

3 

161 

14,411 

Farlin,  Amanda  et.  al . 

4 

160.5 

18, 470 

Aldis,Owen  F . 

1 

160 

27,3*0 

Doggett,  Eugenia  S . 

o 

mt 

160 

27,360 

Eckhart,  Bernard  A.  et.  al . 

3 

160 

26,586 

Hammer,  D.  Harry . 

5 

160 

16,282 

Lees, Susanna  P .  . 

3 

159.5 

23,221 

Blair,  William .  . 

4 

158 

27,584 

Kranz,  John  M . 

2 

153.3 

13,098 

Price,  Cornelius  et  al . 

4 

152 

15,788 

Cook, Geo.  B . 

3 

151 

18,770 

Fisher,  Frederick . 

3 

151 

24, 192 

Colvin,  Wm.  H . 

4 

150.5 

10,935.8 

Chicago  Telephone  Co . 

2 

150.5 

15, 195 

Mortimer,  Wm.  E.,  et  al . 

3 

150.5 

11,423.8 

Armour,  Est. ,  George . 

1 

150 

29,700 

Dixon,  Arthur . 

2 

150 

15,000 

Warner,  Philo  J . 

3 

150 

12,200 

Morrison,  Edward  W . . 

4 

148.3 

13. 542.  £ 
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und  less  than  Two  hundred  front  feet  of  Realty  in  the  business  center  of  the  City  of 
Front  and  Square  feet  owned  by  each ,  and  the  Assessments  on 
of  the  years  1892 ,  1893  and  189  J, 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$5,358,  535 

$3,108,570 

$5,434,405 

$3,400,010 

$5,416,925 

$3, 287, 420 

$19,900 

$30, 500 

$19,900 

$30, 500 

$19,900 

$35, 000 

28,300 

3, 100 

28,000 

3,000 

28, 000 

3,100 

31,200 

15,100 

31.200 

15, 100 

31, 200 

15, 1U0 

17,700 

8,200 

17,700 

8,200 

17,  700 

8;  400 

14. 500 

1,200 

14,500 

1,200 

14, 500 

114,000 

70,000 

121,000 

70,000 

121,000 

61, 000 

30, 000 

61,000 

25, 000 

61,000 

25,000 

35, 800 

8, 800 

35,800 

27,500 

35,800 

2s, 000 

25,  200 

6,900 

23,300 

6,900 

•  25,  600 

7,000 

47, 800 

4,  500 

47,800 

4,500 

47, 800 

4,500 

34,500 

16,000 

34,500 

12,500 

34, 500 

8,000 

6, 100 

750 

6, 100 

850 

6, 100 

1,150 

37,700 

9,200 

37,700 

10,200 

37,  700 

6,200 

30,  675 

22, 750 

29,475 

29,250 

29,475 

32,750 

53, 800 

16,200 

53,800 

16,200 

53,800 

16,200 

55, 600 

2,500 

55,600 

2, 500 

55,  600 

2,500 

18,  500 

19, 000 

18,500 

19,000 

18,500 

19,000 

26,  900 

14,000 

27,800 

12, 000 

27,  800 

12,000 

64,800 

41,000 

64,800 

41, 000 

64,800 

41,000 

66,200 

36, 000 

66,200 

34,000 

66,200 

34,000 

48.300 

29,500 

48,  300 

24,500 

48,300 

24,500 

8,500 

300 

8,500 

300 

8,500 

300 

119, 300 

200,000 

166, 800 

250, 000 

150,000 

180,000 

20,  600 

9,300 

20,600 

9,300 

20,600 

8, 800 

52,700 

34,700 

55,900 

34,  700 

55,900 

35,000 

23,800 

11,300 

23, 800 

11,300 

23,  S00 

9,  700 

46, 900 

11,300 

46,  900 

11,300 

46,800 

11,600 

24, 000 

13, 000 

24, 000 

13, 000 

24, 000 

15,000 

31, 000 

15, 000 

31,000 

15,000 

31,  000 

15,000 

84, 700 

200, 000 

84,  000 

166,000 

84,000 

156, 000 

33,800 

17,100 

33, 800 

17,100 

33.800 

17,600 

44, 500 

28, 800 

41,  500 

22,  Ol.O 

41,500 

29,800 

40, 100 

35, 200 

40,100 

35,200 

40,100 

35,  200 

16,500 

9,100 

16,500 

9,  600 

16,500 

6,600 

63,  400 

45,000 

63, 400 

45,000 

63,400 

45,000 

28,400 

11,200 

28, 400 

11,200 

28.  400 

12, 800 

44,200 

29,000 

44, 700 

30,000 

44,700 

33, 000 

46,000 

15, 200 

46,000 

15,200 

46, 000 

15. 200 

40,800 

40,000 

40, 800 

45, 000 

40,800 

45,  000 

34,  000 

17,000 

34,000 

52, 000 

34,000 

22,000 

20,  000 

9,000 

20, 000 

9, 000 

20, 000 

9,000 

21,100 

8,300 

21,100 

9,800 

21,100 

9,800 

56,800 

29,000 

56,800 

71,000 

56, 800 

71,000 

39,  900 

24, 200 

39,  900 

24,200 

39,900 

24,  700 

63, 000 

21, 000 

63, 000 

21,000 

63, 000 

15,  500 

24,700 

7,500 

24,700 

7,500 

24,  700 

7.600 

20,  800 

8,400 

20, 800 

8,300 

20,800 

8,250 

54,800 

32,000 

54*800 

32,000 

54,800 

32.000 

23,700 

13, 100 

24,600 

13, 500 

24,600 

14.000 

1  :,000 

18,950 

18,100 

18,500 

18,900 

18,500 

35, 700 

11,800 

35,700 

11,800 

35,700 

11,800 

57,000 

45,000 

57,000 

50,000 

57,000 

50, 000 

11,000 

1,100 

11,000 

1,100 

11,000 

1,050 

11,900 

5,600 

11,  900 

5,600 

11,900 

5,600 

75,000 

27,000 

75, 200 

27, 000 

75, 200 

19, 000 
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Table  XXlXd — Continued. 


Names  of  Owners 


Atwater,  John  P . 

Oliver,  James . 

Blaine,  Anita . 

Wolf,  Peter  . . 

Adams,  Helen  L . 

Durand,  Henry  C . 

LaSalle  (A  corporation) . 

Skinner,  Est., Mark . 

Frankenlhal,  Emanuel . 

Carter,  Henry  E.,Guar . 

Clark, Hetty  H . 

Otis,  Jame3 . 

Peacock,  Est.,  Joseph . 

Botsford,  Henry . 

McNeill, Thos.  H.  and  Rivers _ 

Ward,  A.  Montgomery . 

Williams,  John  M . 

Knapp,  Kemper,  K . 

Reynolds,  John  B . . 

Schoelkopf,  Henry . 

Ogden, Est.,  Wm.  B . . 

Wiiiterbotbam,  Amelia  E . 

Field,  Est.  Henry . . . 

Loewenthal,  Rerthold . 

Bradley,  Frank  A.,  et  al . . 

Bradshaw  &  Wait . 

Gurney,  Walter  S . . 

Kelley*,  David . 

Ingalls,  Dr.  Ephraim . 

Miller,  Silas  F . 

Sprague.  A.  A.  et.  al'. . 

Fraser,  David  R . 

Peabody.  HiramB . 

Schloesser,  Amalia . 

Andrews,  Jos.  H . 

Webster,  Est.  Annie  E . 

Buehl.Carl . 

Manierre,  Geo.  and  Wm.  R . 

Frankenberger,Mary  S . 

McMahon,  Patrick . 

Steele,  Est.  Bernard  &  Mark _ 

Central  Music  Hall  Co . 

Biglow,  Joel . 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Vault.  Co 
Jones,  Harriet  S . 

Gunther,  Chas.  F . 

Ross,  Robert  E . 

Outhet,  Reuben  M . 

Hamill, Eliza  C.,  et  al . 

Hutchinson,  Chas.  L.t  et.  al . 

Wilson, Walter  H . 

Ayer,  Frederick . 

Balch, F.  V.,Tr . 

Barnes,  Mary  L.  et  al . 

Green,  HettieR . 

McLean,  Matilda . 

Schoenhoten,  Eliza . 

Walker,  Grant . 

Higgins,  Est.,  Van  H . 

Armour,  Geo.  A . 


Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

4 

147.8 

22, 575 

2 

145.3 

14,664 

3 

144 

17.016 

3 

144 

25,059.5 

2 

143 

17,574 

3 

141.5 

15,700 

4 

141.4 

11,310 

2 

141 

22,418.5- 

3 

140.2 

8,220 

1 

140 

14,980 

2 

140 

.  22,580 

2 

140 

8,168.5 

4 

139.5 

12,395.3 

2 

139 

18, 044 

2 

139 

21,242 

1 

139 

12,587,5- 

o 

138 

23,109 

4 

137 

14,270 

5 

134.8 

13, 740.  & 

3 

134 

18,908 

4 

133 

14,184 

4 

132.5 

14,056.5 

3 

132.3 

16,442 

1 

131.9 

12,660 

4 

130.5 

10,828.1 

5 

130 

15, 337.7 

3 

130 

9,565 

2 

130 

21,000 

3 

129.5 

19,620 

o 

« 

129.5 

11,694 

1 

129.5 

17,482.5- 

2 

12S 

15, 462 

5 

128 

12,220.3- 

1 

128 

9,000 

5 

127.5 

14,640 

3 

127.3 

14,895.1 

3 

127 

8,535 

1 

126 

10,080 

1 

125.8 

13, 5S1 

3 

125.8 

12,771.3 

2 

125 

16,347.5- 

I 

124 

IS,  662 

4 

123 

10,357 

2 

123 

22,271.3- 

2 

1x3 

12,300 

4 

122.  S 

9,752 

2 

122.6 

15,242.4- 

2 

122.5 

IS, 325 

3 

121.5 

8,928 

3 

121.5 

12, 630 

o 

M 

120.5 

9,640 

2 

120 

15,360 

3 

120 

6,600 

1 

120 

19.  S60 

o 

fit 

120 

20,3SO 

o 

120 

21,6S0 

3 

120 

16,560 

3 

120 

10,000 

1 

119.3 

9, 540 

2 

119 

16,741.1 
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Table  XXlXd — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$40,600 

$25,500 

$40,600 

$26,500 

$40,600 

$26,300 

26,600 

22,000 

26,620 

22,000 

26,  620 

8,710 

23,700 

20, 600 

23,  700 

20,600 

23,700 

20,  600 

6, 350 

1,250 

6, 350 

1,700 

6,350 

1,650 

13,000 

3, 400 

13,500 

3, 400 

13,500 

3,400 

27,500 

14,  500 

27,500 

14,500 

27,500 

14,500 

51,600 

36, 400 

51,600 

18,  200 

51,500 

100,000 

60,600 

22,600 

60,600 

22,600 

60,600 

22,600 

19, 000 

6,200 

19,000 

6,400 

19,000 

6,700 

8,300 

240 

8,300 

340 

8,320 

340 

18,600 

8, 400 

18,600 

8, 400 

18, 600 

8,500 

33, 000 

13,500 

34, 500 

13,  500 

34,500 

13,  500 

20,400 

18,000 

23,200 

18,000 

23,200 

18,000 

38, 600 

27,000 

38,600 

26,000 

38,600 

25,600 

40,300 

21,300 

40,300 

21, 300 

40,300 

24,000 

22,100 

42,000 

22,100 

42,000 

22,100 

42,000 

81,000 

35,000 

81, 100 

35,000 

81,100 

36,500 

6,530 

800 

6, 550 

800 

6,550 

800 

7, 800 

600 

7,800 

700 

7,800 

800 

24, 500 

12,400 

24, 500 

15, 500 

24,500 

15,000 

32, 300 

16,200 

32,300 

16,200 

32, 300 

16, 200 

4,500 

3, 550 

4,530 

3,550 

4,530 

3,700 

72,200 

26,400 

72,200 

26, 400 

72,200 

26, 400 

10,000 

2,000 

10,000 

2, 000 

10,000 

2,500 

25,200 

3,600 

25,200 

6, 400 

25, 200 

6, 400 

10,000 

10,500 

10,000 

10,500 

10,000 

12, 000 

9,400 

4, 050 

9,400 

4,050 

9,400 

4,050 

39,000 

26,000 

39,000 

22, 000 

39,000 

20,500 

44,800 

18,400 

44,  800 

18,400 

44, 800 

18,400 

25, 300 

22,000 

25,500 

22,000 

25,500 

22, 000 

20,700 

17,000 

20,700 

17,000 

20,700 

17,000 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

18, 000 

15, 060 

22,900 

15, 600 

22,900 

15, 600 

23,000 

10,300 

30, 000 

10. 000 

30, 000 

10,000 

30,000 

10,000 

40,600 

11,800 

40, 600 

11,800 

40,  600 

11,550 

12,600 

4,850 

12,600 

4,850 

12,600 

4, 850 

5, 700 

8,100 

5,700 

8, 100 

5,700 

8,100 

50,400 

14,000 

50,400 

14,000 

50,400 

14, 000 

12, 300 

1,000 

12,  600 

1,000 

12, 600 

1,000 

14,000 

3,400 

14, 300 

3, 400 

14,300 

3,400 

21,200 

7,420 

21,200 

5, 420 

21,200 

5,  620 

104,000 

50,000 

104,000 

50.000 

104, 000 

50,000 

28.400 

12,500 

28,400 

12,500 

28,  400 

12,  600 

110,500 

110,000 

110,500 

117, 000 

110,500 

100,000 

43, 400 

16,800 

43,400 

16, 800 

43,  400 

16,800 

29, 900 

18, 000 

29,900 

18,000 

29,  900 

18,500 

63, 850 

41,000 

63, 850 

41,000 

63,850 

41,000 

26, 500 

10,000 

26,  500 

10, 000 

26,500 

10, 000 

29.800 

13,  500 

29,800 

13, 500 

29,800 

13,500 

18, 000 

12,200 

18,600 

13,200 

18,600 

12,200 

16,000 

10,000 

16,000 

10,000 

16,000 

•  10,000 

100,400 

23,000 

106, 400 

47, 000 

106,400 

40,000 

16,800 

60,000 

16, 800 

60,000 

16,800 

60,000 

23, 400 

*3,400 

25,000 

23,400 

25,000 

25,200 

2, 500 

25, 200 

2,500 

25,200 

2,  750 

33,200 

22,000 

33, 200 

20,000 

33,200 

20,000 

7,200 

4,100 

7,200 

3,  900 

7,200 

4,400 

22,400 

15,200 

22, 400 

14,200 

22,400 

14,200 

14.600 

22,000 

14,600 

12,500 

14,600 

12,500 

20,600 

22, 100 

20,600 

22,100 

20,  600 

22,100 

* 
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Table  XXlXd— Concluded. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Comstock,  W.  C . 

2 

119 

20,269 

Arado,  Heirs  of  Louis . 

4 

118.5 

11,391.8 

Uihlein,  Edward  G . 

2 

118.1 

13,  310 

Wilmarth,  Mary  J . 

3 

118 

16,882 

Cottle,  Fannie  M . 

1 

117 

12,402 

Corneau, David  E . 

2 

116.7 

14,608.3 

Thatcher, George  L.,et  ai . 

5 

116 

11,470.3 

Speed,  James  B . 

3 

115.3 

11,991 

i/ong  ley,  James . 

2 

115 

10,140 

Wood, Walter  A.,  Mfg.  Co . 

1 

114.5 

44, 712 

Bullock,  Geo.  S . 

4 

113.8 

9,832.5 

Snow,  Helen  E .  . 

2 

111.8 

10. 760.3 

Grey,  Chas.  F . 

5 

110. S 

8,414 

Bucklen,  Herbert  £ . . 

2 

110 

19,  590 

Fuller,  Wm.  A . 

2 

110 

13, 490 

Gillette,  Est.,  E.  L . 

2 

110 

16,630 

Hammond,  John  C.,  et  al . . 

1 

110 

5, 500 

Campbell,  Est.,  James . 

2 

109.5 

15,237 

Wheeler,  Est.  Hiram . 

2 

109.5 

19,710 

Boteford,  Bennett  B . 

3 

108.3 

14,056 

Murphy,  Jas.  A . 

2 

108.2 

8,086.2 

Corbridge,  Eliza . 

2 

108 

13,779 

McCord,  Ira  and  Ezra,  True . 

4 

108 

17,504 

Walter,  Est.  Joel  C . 

2 

1C8 

16,3S8 

Mandel,  Simon . 

3 

107.8 

13,199 

Rosenberg.  Jacob .  . 

3 

107.5 

29.425 

Sherman, I.  N.  W . 

•  1 

107 

12,  S40 

Denegre,  Bertha . 

2 

106.8 

17,286.3 

Green, Augustus  W . 

3 

106.7 

11,4:10 

Koeffler,  Gustav  A . 

4 

105.5 

11,933 

Earl,  Jos.  B . 

3 

105.1 

10, 826 

Butler,  Edward  B . 

Parmly  Bros .  . 

1 

105 

10, 972.5 

3 

105 

9. 850 

Sinton,  David . 

2 

104 

18,060 

Porter,  Washington . 

5 

103.3 

1 1 , 827 . 4 

Swartz, David  G . . . 

4 

103.1 

8,042.8 

Fuller,  Melville  W.  Trs . 

1 

102 

9,741 

Mayer,  Levi . 

2 

101.5 

11,578 

Young,  Otto . 

o 

101 

10,287 

Mack,Wm.,et  al . 

1 

100.5 

10,040 

Winston,  Frederick  H . 

3 

100.5 

13,160 

Bisrlow,  Est.,  Louise  G . 

o 

100 

12,b20 

Brewster,  Josephine . 

1 

100 

7, 133.8 

Caruthers,  Kate  S . 

3 

100 

11,025 

Clare,  James . 

3 

100 

7,908.3 

Columbus  Safe  Deposit  Co . 

1 

100 

9,000 

Donohue  &  Hennebery . 

1 

100 

7, 133.3 

Jones,  J.  M.  W . 

1 

100 

9,400 

Kelly,  Est.,  Hiram . 

2 

100 

9,000 

Packard,  John  A . 

2 

100 

10,000 

Pardee. Theron  . 

o 

mt 

100 

8,000 

Railroad  Warehouse  and  Storage  Co . 

1 

100 

10,500 

Royal  Insurance  Co . 

1 

100 

16,500 

Wilkins,  Abraham . 

1 

100 

12, 400 
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Table  XXIXd — Concluded. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$35,000 

$16,000 

$35, 000 

$16,000 

$35, 000 

$16, 000 

12,500 

2,050 

12,  500 

2, 050 

12, 500 

2,900 

22, 000 

16,500 

19, 500 

13,  000 

19,500 

12, 000 

20,700 

8, 100 

20,  600 

13,000 

20, 600 

14,200 

4,110 

3,600 

4,110 

3,  600 

4,110 

3, 600 

17, 700 

500 

17,700 

8,500 

17,  700 

8,  700 

12, 000 

5, 500 

12,400 

5,  500 

12,200 

3,400 

23,400 

23, 000 

23,600 

23,000 

23, 600 

23, 500' 

27,400 

9,200 

27, 400 

8,200 

27,400 

8,200* 

6,500 

8,000 

6,500 

8, 000 

6,500 

8,000 

7,600 

800 

7,850 

700 

7,  850 

5, 600 

34,500 

14,800 

34, 500 

14,800 

34, 500 

14, 200 

15,900 

7,100 

15,900 

7.100 

15,  900 

7,300 

19,900 

17,000 

19, 900 

17, 000 

19,900 

17, 000 

51,700 

21,000 

51, 700 

6,000 

51,  700 

56, 000 

47,200 

1,800 

47,200 

71,800 

47,200 

51,800 

16, 000 

10,  000 

16,500 

10,000 

16, 500 

10,000 

50,200 

18,000 

50,200 

18, 000 

49,200 

6,000 

23,  COO 

23,000 

3,000 

23,000 

2,000 

27, 100 

17.600 

27, 100 

17,600 

27, 100 

13,600 

18,550 

14, 000 

19,200 

14,000 

19, 200 

11,  900 

25,920 

5, 060 

29,120 

2, 500 

29, 120 

38,500 

28, 200 

9,  900 

28,200 

9,900 

28,200 

9,900 

32,700 

19,000 

32,700 

19,000 

32,700 

19; 000 

49,400 

19,600 

49,400 

17, 600 

49,400 

17, 600 

50,000 

12,500 

50, 500 

19,  600 

50, 500 

20, 000 

6,000 

3,000 

6,000 

3,000 

6, 000 

5,000 

18, 400 

15,000 

18,400 

14, 000 

18, 400 

15,000 

25,100 

17,900 

25,100 

17,900 

25, 100 

17; 900 

14,900 

6,700 

14,900 

6, 700 

14,  900 

6;  700 

13, 500 

2, 050 

13,600 

2,050 

13,600 

2, 250 

13,  000 

10,000 

13,000 

8,000 

13,000 

9,000 

11,200 

9,000 

11,700 

9,000 

11,700 

9,000 

53,600 

25,300 

53,600 

25,300 

53,60e 

24, 000 

21,900 

6,800 

22,400 

6,800 

21, 900 

5,800 

12,800 

6,000 

12, 800 

6,000 

12,800 

6,0(0 

40,800 

20, 000 

44,900 

20,000 

44, 900 

20,000 

29, 200 

13,100 

29, 200 

13,100 

29,200 

13, 100 

79,900 

27,500 

79, 500 

27, 500 

79,900 

17,500 

28,800 

20,000 

28,  800 

20,000 

28,800 

20,000 

17, 600 

9,000 

17,600 

9,000 

17, 600 

9,500 

29,200 

11,000 

29,200 

11,000 

29,200 

11,000 

14, 000 

11,000 

14,000 

8,000 

14,000 

4;  000 

27,400 

11,600 

27,  400 

11,600 

27,400 

7,800 

10,250 

600 

10, 250 

600 

10,250 

650 

90,000 

90,000 

100,000 

90, 000 

100,000 

14,000 

11,000 

14,000 

8,000 

14,000 

4, 000 

5,400 

10,000 

5, 400 

9,000 

5,400 

9,000 

34,500 

21,000 

34, 500 

17,000 

34,500 

17,000 

6,600 

8,000 

6,600 

6,000 

6,600 

6,000 

15,600 

7,000 

15,  600 

7,000 

15,600 

7,000 

3, 600 

5,000 

3,  600 

10,000 

3,600 

6,000 

40,000 

110,000 

40,000 

110,000 

40,000 

110,000 

1,700 

300 

1,700 

300 

1,700 

500 
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Table  XXIXe — Showing  Lmt  of  Owners  having  Seventy-five  or  more  front  feet 

Chicago ,  giving  the  number  of  Pieces ,  number  of  Front 

and  Improvements  for  each  of 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Totals  (117  owners) . 

204 

9, 895.7 

1,159,635.5 

Wrisley,  Allen  B . 

1 

99.7 

10, 614 

Mills,  Lucy  M.,et  al . 

1 

99.5 

8.945 

Newberry,  Geo.  G . 

4 

99.5 

10,321 

Corwith, Charles  R.  et.  al . 

1 

99 

25,  938 

Jewett,  Sherman  S . 

1 

99 

13,959 

Law,  Robert . 

1 

99 

26, 829 

Smith, Chas.  G . 

2 

99 

5,  934.3 

Kuh,  Nathan  &  Fischer . 

2 

98.5 

9,800 

Bassett,  Jared . 

2 

98 

7,871.3 

Hovey,  Est ,  Geo.  0 . 

2 

98 

17, 124 

Trade,  Allred  S . 

2 

98 

8,720 

Brown,  Susan  L . . . 

2 

97.5 

10,  425 

Silverman,  Lazarus . 

3 

97.5 

7,430.7 

Young,  Mary . 

2 

97.4 

6,428 

Boddie,  Geo.,  et.  al . 

1 

37 

14, 259 

Clark,  Clinton  C . 

3 

96.1 

10, 821.3 

Haven, Jane  S . . . 

3 

95.8 

9, 321 

Marks,  Clarence  W . 

2 

95 

11,577.5 

Home  Insurance  Co.,  New  York . 

1 

94.8 

14,235 

Boldenweck.  Louis  H . 

4 

94.5 

9.596.2 

Shufelt,  Henry  H . 

1 

94.5 

7,848.5 

Church,  Rebecca . 

3 

94 

15, 870 

Hannah,  Perry . 

3 

93 

7,290 

Morgan,  D.  Percy . 

1 

93 

11,160 

Able,  Jonathan,  et  al . 

1 

91 

7, 143.5 

Wallace. Celia  W . 

2 

91 

14,536 

Borland,  Harriet  B . 

l 

yo 

8.595 

Chalmers,  Thos . 

2 

90 

10,750 

Dimmick,Otis  J . 

2 

90 

7, 520 

Hobbs,  James  B . 

2 

90 

11,450 

Hoffman,  Geo.  W.,  Jr . 

2 

90 

15,690 

Kessler,  Mary . 

3 

90 

11,280 

Sheppard,  Robt.  D . 

1 

90 

17,100 

White,  Est.  Alexander . 

1 

90 

16,245 

Yott.  Frank  H . 

1 

90 

6,750 

Madlener,  Fredolin . 

2 

89.5 

10,547 

King,  Chas.  B . 

3 

89.3 

9,249 

Johnson,  Est.,  Wm.  S . 

2 

88 

6, 785 

National  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  U.  S.  A . 

1 

88 

7,  920 

Merchants1  National  Bank . 

3 

87.8 

7,290 

Clapp,  Jas.  L . 

2 

87.5 

5,326 

Cole,  Wm.  W . 

1 

87.5 

13,387.5 

Jones,  Ambolena,  et.  al . 

2 

85 

7,372.5 

Palmer,  Milton  J . 

3 

85 

11,100 

Kimball,  Eugene  S . 

2 

84.3 

7,406 

Arnold,  Est.,  Isaac . . . 

3 

84 

7,590 

Porter,  Est.,  Fred  C . 

3 

83.8 

7,605.7 

Treat,  Charles  P .  . 

1 

83.3 

14,416.6 

Garratt,  Elida  W . 

4 

83.2 

4,990 

McLean,  Susan . 

1 

82.5 

13,300 

Wren,  Catharine  C.,  et.  al . 

1 

82.5 

10,312.5 

Fitts,  Leverett  E . 

2 

82 

6,775 

Masury,John  W . 

3 

82 

14, 022 

Drummond,  John  M . 

3 

81.5 

8,543.3 

Lewis,  Mary  Russell . 

2 

8l 

3,614 
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and  less  than  One  hundred  front  feet  of  Realty  in  the  business  center  of  the  City  of 
and  Square  feet  owned  by  each ,  and  the  Assessments  on  Ground 
the  years  1892 ,  1893  and  1894- 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$2, 289, 465 

$1, 459, 700 

$2,324, 515 

$1,585,280 

$2,311,915 

$1,510,650 

$2, 80U 

$6,150 

$2, 800 

$6, 150 

$2, 800 

$7, 500 

45, 000 

18,000 

45, 000 

18,000 

45,000 

18,000 

10, 000 

4,200 

10,100 

3,900 

10,100 

3, 900 

24,700 

$21,000 

24,700 

21,000 

24,700 

21,000 

26, 300 

20,000 

26,300 

20,000 

26, 300 

20, 000 

24,  700 

21,000 

24,700 

21,000 

24,700 

21,000 

16, 100 

7,200 

16, 100 

7, 200 

16, 100 

7,200 

10,200 

9,200 

12,000 

8,800 

11,700 

39,200 

16,000 

39,200 

16,000 

39,200 

16,000 

56, 200 

44,000 

66,200 

44,000 

66,200 

44,000 

18, 100 

5,000 

18,100 

3,500 

18,100 

3,500 

34,250 

30, 000 

34, 250 

22,500 

34,250 

15, 000 

17,100 

2,470 

23, 100 

3,600 

23,100 

3,600 

13,400 

4, 400 

13,600 

4,400 

13,600 

3,500 

26,300 

30, 000 

26,  300 

25,000 

26,  300 

15, 000 

14,000 

6,100 

14, 000 

6,100 

14,000 

6,100 

12,800 

8,000 

12, 800 

8,000 

12, 800 

8,900 

13,600 

2,500 

13,600 

2,  300 

12, 5 JO 

2,  300 

63,000 

125, 000 

63,000 

125,000 

63,000 

125, 000 

21, 100 

5,750 

21, 100 

5,750 

21,100 

4, 750 

8,700 

3,500 

8,700 

3, 500 

8, 700 

5,000 

25,000 

8,200 

25,000 

8,200 

25,  000 

8,200 

25,200 

7,000 

25,200 

7,200 

25, 200 

4,500 

80,000 

40,000 

80, 000 

40,000 

80, 000 

40,000 

13,000 

12,000 

13, 600 

12, 000 

13,600 

12,000 

32,100 

12,180 

32, 100 

12,180 

32, 100 

13, 500 

24,500 

18, 000 

24,500 

18,000 

24,500 

18,000 

22, 500 

25,800 

23,200  , 

25,800 

23,200 

25, 800 

6,000 

3,000 

6,000 

3,000 

6,000 

2,500 

33,500 

28,000 

33, 500 

30,000 

33,  500 

30,000 

34,800 

34,000 

34,800 

34, 000 

34, 800 

24,000 

9, 200 

3,700 

9,200 

3,  700 

9,200 

3,700 

29,700 

10, 000 

29,700 

10,000 

29,  700 

10,000 

25,000 

10,000 

25,000 

10,000 

25,000 

12,000 

4,600 

1,600 

4,600 

1,200 

4,600 

1,200 

16,  600 

8,400 

16,600 

8,800 

16,600 

9, 500 

7,200 

5,250 

7,200 

5, 250 

7, 200 

5,250 

14,100 

9,400 

14, 100 

9,  400 

14,100 

9,400 

35.200 

23,000 

35,200 

12,  500 

35,200 

12,500 

24,300 

34, 400 

24,500 

34,400 

24,  500 

34,500 

7,600 

2,  500 

7,600 

10,200 

7,600 

11,000 

30,000 

1,000 

33,000 

50,000 

33,000 

50,000 

4,600 

1,300 

4,  600 

1,300 

4,600 

1,250 

9,500 

2, 400 

9,500 

2,700 

9,  500 

2,700 

32,900 

5,000 

32,900 

5, 000 

32,90«» 

5,010 

9,800 

4,600 

9,800 

4,  600 

9,  800 

4,600 

11,  300 

11,300 

11,300 

11,000 

11,300 

11,000 

18,300 

4,000 

18, 300 

4,000 

18,300 

4,000 

2, 000 

2, 400 

2,000 

2. 400 

2,000 

2.200 

3,100 

3,000 

3, 100 

3,000 

3,100 

3,000 

19, 500 

16,000 

19,500 

16,000 

19,500 

16,000 

11,500 

3,400 

11,500 

4,400 

11,500 

4,  400 

18,000 

17,000 

18,100 

17,000 

18, 100 

17,000 

24,200 

10,800 

24, 200 

10,800 

24,200 

10,200 

6,000 

3,200 

6,000 

3,200 

6, 000 

3,600 
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Table  XXIXe — Concluded. 


Names  or  Owners. 


Luddington, Charlotte  J . 

McKay, Geo.  A . 

Rosenfield,  Harry  and  Mattie.... 

Boston  Ground  Rent,  Trs . 

Bowen,  Louise  H . . . 

Bross,  Est.,  Wm . 

Walker, Judith  C . 

Foster,  Nancy  S . 

Adams, Francis  C . 

Ballard  Addison . 

Blackstone,  Timothy  B . 

Burke,  Michael . 

Carpenter,  Geo.  B.,et  al . 

Chicago  Club . 

Cummings, Columbus  R . 

Dennine,  William . 

Durand,  John  M . 

Dwight,  John  H.  et.  al . 

Farwell,  Frank  C . 

Galbraith,  Wm.A . 

Giles,  Wm.  A . 

Hendrick,  Wm.  C . 

Hyman,  Catharine . 

Laflin,  Mary  B . 

Lefens  &  Seipp . 

McVicker,  James  H . 

Mendel,  Est..  Edward . 

Morris,  Geoffrey  C . 

Querolli,  Est.,  Andrew . 

Richardson, Tobias  G . 

Rosenfield,  Henrietta . 

Ryerson,Ed.  L.  and  Arthur, Tr.. 

Smith,  Orson . 

Tacoma  Safety  Deposit  Co.... .. 

Watson, Wrm.  J . 

Willard,  Alonzo  J . 

Witbeck,Est.,  Henry . 

Maitland,  James . 

Mailers, John  B . . 

Smith,  Est.,  Washington . 

Schultz,  Henry . 

Jackson,  Minor  Heirs,  Jonathan 

Rothschild, Est.,  Max  M . 

Lazaer,Chas.  C . 

Ruppert,  Charles . 

Hagaman,Est.,  Benj . 

Henning,  Sallie  H . 

Ellsworth,  Jas.  W.  et.  al . 

King,  Henry  W . 

Rowe,  Lucy  J . 

Arnheim ,  Benjamin . 

Le  Moyne,  James  V . 

Bolter,  Andrew . 

Bouygne,Chas.  W . 

Eisenberg,  Morris  G . 

Hildreth,  Edward  T . 

Isham,  Edward  S . 

Isham,  Katharine  S . 

Keck,  Wm.  S . 


Newton, Peter  A. 
Sherman,  John  J 
Waller,  William. 


Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

1 

81 

13,000 

1 

81 

6, 480 

2 

81 

14,661.5 

1 

80.  S 

15,393.2 

1 

80.5 

11,853.6 

1 

80.5 

8,130.5 

2 

80.4 

7,266.2 

3 

80.2 

13,845 

1 

80 

12, 040 

2 

80 

13,  734 

1 

80 

13,  760 

1 

80 

14,400 

1 

80 

4,400 

1 

80 

13.  720 

1 

80 

13, 740 

1 

80 

4.400 

2 

80 

8.085 

1 

80 

12,000 

1 

80 

8,000 

1 

80 

14,  720 

1 

80 

14,400 

3 

80 

6,348 

1 

80 

4,400 

1 

80 

13,S40 

1 

80 

4.800 

1 

SO 

13,240 

1 

80 

7,840 

1 

80 

11,040 

3 

80 

8,620 

1 

80 

9,600 

1 

SO 

8,000 

1 

80 

4, 400 

2 

80 

9, 520 

1 

80 

8,080 

2 

80 

9,  S20 

2 

80 

13,240 

2 

80 

14, 440 

1 

79.5 

8, 405.7 

2 

79.5 

6,941.7 

2 

79.3 

8,170.3 

1 

79 

7,110 

o 

78.5 

11,768.3 

2 

78.5 

12, 150.5 

1 

78 

13,494 

3 

78 

5,SS0.5 

3 

r*rf 

i  i 

8,565 

1 

76.3 

6, 100 

1 

76 

5. 016 

1 

76 

5,016 

1 

76 

11,172 

o 

75.8 

7,930.3 

1 

75.8 

7, 87S 

o 

75 

6,250 

i 

75 

7, 450 

2 

75 

8, 625 

3 

75 

7,182 

1 

75 

7,500 

2 

75 

7.500 

2 

75 

7,050 

3 

75 

7,500 

2 

75 

5,293.8 

1 

75 

7,500 
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Table  XXIXe — Concluded. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$9,000 

$1,000 

$9,000 

$3,000 

$9,000 

$3,000 

10,700 

6,000 

10, 700 

6,000 

10,700 

7,000 

32, 300 

11,400 

32,300 

11,400 

32, 300 

11,400 

24, 000 

35,000 

24,000 

33,  000 

24,000 

25,000 

17,500 

10,000 

17, 500 

10,000 

1 , , 500 

10,000 

14,000 

10,000 

14,000 

10,000 

14,000 

10,000 

9, 800 

6, 400 

10,000 

6,400 

10,000 

6,  750 

16, 000 

10,600 

16,000 

10,600 

16,000 

10,700 

24.000 

12, 000 

24, 000 

12,000 

24,000 

12,000 

24,700 

7,500 

24,700 

7,500 

24,700 

5,  500 

16.  000 

2,700 

16,000 

2,700 

16,000 

3, 000 

35.200 

14,  400 

35,200 

14,400 

35, 200 

3, 800 

12,800 

7,000 

12, 800 

7,000 

12, 800 

5,500 

32, 000 

10,000 

32,000 

15, 000 

32,000 

15,00§ 

45,  600 

30,000 

45,600 

30,000 

45, 600 

30, 000 

12,000 

4,000 

12,000 

4,000 

12,000 

4,000 

17,  800 

13,800 

17,800 

13,  800 

17,800 

13.800 

28.800 

18,000 

28,800 

20,000 

28,  800 

20.000 

8,000 

2,000 

8,000 

2,000 

8,000 

2,000 

32,000 

27,000 

32,000 

27, 000 

32,000 

27,000 

26,400 

13,000 

26,  400 

13,000 

26, 400 

13,000 

2,240 

300 

2,240 

300 

2,240 

300 

12,800 

6, 000 

12, 800 

6,000 

12, 800 

6, 000 

26, 400 

10,000 

26,400 

10,000 

26,  400 

10,000 

21,600 

21,600 

50,000 

21,600 

50,000 

13,600 

13,600 

13,600 

28, 500 

6,000 

24,' 000 

3, 000 

24,' 000 

3. 000 

4,800 

200 

4,  800 

200 

4,800 

200 

4,100 

550 

4, 100 

600 

4, 100 

1,000 

36,800 

125,000 

36, 800 

105,000 

36,800 

105,' 000 

10, 000 

5,000 

10, 000 

5,000 

10,000 

5,000 

10,400 

5,000 

10,  400 

5,000 

10,400 

5,500 

19,000 

7,000 

19,200 

7, 000 

19,200 

6, 000 

43, 000 

50, 000 

43, 000 

50, 000 

43,000 

50,000 

11,800 

6,100 

11,800 

6,100 

11,800 

6;  400 

12,800 

1,100 

12,  800 

1,100 

12,800 

1,100 

16,800 

12, 800 

16,800 

12,800 

16,’ 800 

12, 800 

3,200 

1,300 

3,  200 

1,300 

3,200 

1,300 

23,500 

21,000 

23,500 

18,000 

23,  500 

7,000 

23, 600 

7,700 

23,600 

7,700 

23,  600 

7,700 

12,000 

18.000 

12, 000 

15, 000 

12,000 

13,000 

4,500 

2, 400 

4,500 

2,400 

4,500 

2,400 

21,600 

18,000 

22,200 

12,500 

22, 200 

12. 500 

13,  300 

10,000 

13,300 

10,000 

13,300 

10,000 

3, 600 

3,100 

3,600 

2,500 

3,600 

2,500 

23,300 

14, 300 

23,300 

14,300 

23,300 

12,800 

43,000 

20,000 

43,000 

20, 000 

43,000 

20,000 

11,000 

12,700 

60,000 

12,700 

40,000 

12, 700 

12,000 

12,700 

12,000 

12,' 700 

12,000 

43, 300 

7,000 

43, 300 

7,000 

43,300 

6,000 

10,900 

6,200 

10,900 

6,200 

10,900 

7,000 

13,000 

7,000 

13,000 

5,000 

13,000 

8;noo 

9,000 

1,900 

10,750 

1,900 

10, 750 

1,900 

24,525 

26,250 

24,525 

26,  250 

24,525 

26,250 

8, 500 

1,400 

8,500 

1,400 

8,500 

1,600 

3,600 

400 

3,  600 

400 

3,600 

1,200 

18,000 

5,200 

18, 000 

5,200 

18,000 

5,200 

27,  700 

10,  400 

27,700 

8,000 

27,  700 

9,000 

5, 250 

1,800 

5,250 

1,800 

5,250 

1,700 

6,900 

3,800 

6, 900 

3, 800 

6,900 

3,800 

14.500 

2,600 

18, 500 

2,600 

18,500 

2.' 600 

7,  400 

9,000 

28,600 

9,000 

17,500 

9.000 
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Table  XXIX  f — Showing  List  of  Owners  having  Fifty  or  more  front  feet,  and  less 

giving  the  number  of  Pieces,  the  number  of  Front  and 

Improvements  for  each  of  the 


Names  of  Owners. 


Totals  (184  owners) 


Baker,  Mary . 

Farwell,John  V.,Jr . 

Rogers,  Mary  B . . 

Walker,  H.  C . . 

Cody,  Est.,  Edward . 

Corrigan,  Keefe  &  Clifford . 

Strong,  Mena  Milla . 

Walker,  John  H . 

Marks, Harry  M.  and  Simon  L... 
Ayer,  John  M . 

Clement,  Stephen . 

Fuller,  Mary  J . . 

Hey  worth,  Julia  F . . 

Lehmann,  Marie . 

Young,  Caryle . 

Gaff,  Estate . 

Weaver, Est.  Daniel . 

Blair.  Henry  A . 

Harding,  Geo.  F . 

Mason, Henry  B . 

Rutter, Est.,  Mrs.  E.  T . 

Brainard,  Edward . 

Clark,  Jr., Clinton  C . 

Cowles,  Est.,  Alfred . 

Dexter,  Est.  Wirt . 

Gerstley,  Henry . 

Otis,  Joseph  E . . 

Winterbotham,  Joseph . 

Franks,  Jacob . 

Pope, Norton  L . 

Watson,  Est.  George . 

Thompson,  Arthur  W . 

McCormick,  R.  Hall . 

Spor  lein ,  Catharine . 

Wing,  John  M . 

Watkins,  Maurice  et  al . 

Hooley,  Est.,  Richard  M . 

Blair,  Edward  T . 

Gillett, Egbert  W . . 

Lunt,  Orrington . 

Espert,  Michael . 

International  and  Wells  Pkg.  Co 

Casey,  Jas.  J . 

Fraser,  Lydia  H . 

Heller,  Otto . 

Preston, Ellen  II . 

Fisher,  Archibald  J.  et.  al . 

Kohn,Jo8.  A . . 

Schoenhofen,  Est.,  Peter . 

Jackson,  Hattie . 

Curtis,J.  Lafayette . 

Daggett,  Sarah  E . 

Gale,  Edwin  O . 

Graham,  John  H.,  et  al . 

Greene,  Est.,  David  R . 


Number 

Number 

Number 

of  pieces 

of  front  feet 

of  square  feet 

owned. 

owned. 

owned. 

268 

10, 936.9 

1,213,368.6 

2  . 

74.3 

8, 755 

2 

74 

6, 672.5 

2 

73  5 

6, 732.8 

2 

73.5 

li, 665.1 

1 

73 

3,650 

2 

73 

7,500 

1 

73 

3,650 

3 

73 

5,747.9 

3 

72.8 

8,  324.4 

1 

72 

4,684.5 

2 

72 

7,632 

2 

72 

6,528 

2 

72 

7,980 

1 

72 

11,700 

1 

71.7 

12,255 

1 

71 

4.260 

3 

70.8 

4,035 

2 

70.5 

12, 176 

2 

70.5 

9,801 

1 

70.5 

4,245 

1 

70  5 

10,610.3 

2 

70.2 

6,492.2 

2 

70.2 

10,965 

2 

70 

8,165 

1 

7G 

11,550 

2 

70 

8,430 

2 

70 

6,190 

2 

69.8 

7,393.5 

2 

69.5 

6,793.5 

2 

69.3 

4,237.5 

2 

69 

6,444 

o 

68.8 

7,387.5 

i 

68.5 

9.590 

2 

68.3 

8, 108.3 

2 

68 

8, 400 

3 

67.8 

7,094 

2 

67.6 

11,465 

2 

67.5 

5, 551.8 

1 

67.5 

6,750 

2 

67.5 

11,902 

1 

67 

2, 6S0 

1 

67 

10,720 

1 

66.8 

4,747.6 

o 

66.7 

11,400 

2 

66.3 

7, 032 

1 

66.3 

7,022.5 

2 

66 

10,923 

1 

66 

7, 788 

2 

66 

6,319.1 

2 

65.3 

5,406 

2 

65 

5,  647.5 

1 

65 

11,115 

1 

65 

6, 272 

1 

65 

9, 100 

o 

65 

9,108 
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than  Seventy-five  front  feet  of  Realty  in  the  business  center  of  the  City  of  Chicago , 
Square  feet  owned  by  each ,  and  the  Assessments  on  Ground  and 
years  1892,  1893  and  1894. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$2, 158, 830 

$1,311,630 

$2, 159, 420 

$1,359,690 

$2, 151,720 

« 

$1,286,950 

$14, 700 

$13,000 

$14,700 

$13, 000 

$14, 700 

$13, 000 

10,800 

5,000 

10,800 

5,000 

10,800 

5,000 

9.900 

6,000 

9,900 

6,000 

9,900 

7,000 

24,200 

16,000 

24,200 

16,000 

24,200 

14,000 

2,100 

150 

2,100 

150 

2,100 

150 

7,  60U 

5,700 

7,600 

5,200 

7, 600 

5, 200 

40,000 

35, 000 

35,000 

40,000 

35,000 

30,000 

10,  300 

3,  200 

10, 000 

3,200 

10, 000 

2, 100 

19,700 

6,800 

19,700 

6,300 

19, 700 

5, 800 

11,600 

14,000 

11,600 

14,000 

11,600 

14,000 

7,200 

6,000 

7,200 

6,000 

7,200 

6,000 

5, 500 

2,200 

5,  900 

3,100 

5,900 

?,  600 

11,800 

4,000 

11,800 

4,000 

11,800 

4,200 

31,700 

15,000 

31,700 

15,000 

31,700 

15, 000 

15,600 

1,500 

15,600 

1,500 

15,000 

500 

22,800 

25,000 

22, 800 

25,000 

22,800 

25,000 

3, 800 

2,200 

3,800 

2,200 

3, 800 

2,200 

10.600 

4,600 

10,600 

4,600 

10,600 

4,400 

22, 000 

19,000 

24, 000 

21,000 

24,000 

21,000 

27,000 

20,000 

27,000 

20, 000 

27,000 

20,000 

43,200 

18, 000 

43,200 

18,000 

43,200 

18,000 

16,  400 

6, 500 

16,400 

6, 500 

16,400 

6,500 

13,900 

8,800 

13,900 

8,000 

13,800 

8,500 

9,800 

4,400 

9,800 

4,400 

9, 800 

4,  400 

15,400 

28,000 

15,400 

28,000 

15,400 

28,000 

15,600 

4,  600 

16,600 

4,600 

16,600 

4,600 

21,  900 

6,400 

21,900 

6,400 

21,900 

6, 400 

2,540 

4, 400 

2,540 

4, 400 

2,540 

4,400 

15,700 

3, 000 

15,700 

3,000 

15, 700 

3, 000 

14,500 

5,200 

14, 500 

5,200 

14,500 

5,200 

23,000 

19,400 

24,000 

19, 400 

23,000 

19,500 

23, 900 

16, 000 

23, 900 

16,000 

23,900 

16,000 

11,200 

6,000 

11,200 

6, 000 

11,200 

6,000 

9,600 

9,000 

9, 600 

9, 000 

9,600 

9, 000 

8, 000 

4,300 

8,000 

4,300 

8,000 

4,300 

7,100 

2,700 

6,900 

2, 700 

6,900 

2,700 

12,  500 

4,100 

12,500 

6,000 

22,500 

6,500 

8, 800 

7,000 

8, 800 

7, 000 

8, 800 

7,  OOO 

5,900 

4,000 

5,900 

4,000 

5,900 

4,000 

12,900 

4,000 

12,900 

4, 000 

12,900 

4.400 

7,  500 

4,000 

7,500 

2,500 

7,500 

1,000 

10,700 

1,200 

11,400 

1.200 

11,400 

1,200 

10,000 

2,000 

10,000 

2,000 

10,000 

2,000 

10,700 

14,000 

10,700 

11,000 

10, 700 

11,000 

2.530 

1.900 

2, 530 

1,900 

2,530 

2,000 

2,330 

11,200 

4,000 

2,320 

11,200 

4,000 

2, 320 
11,200 

4,000 

9,300 

7,500 

9,300 

7,500 

9',  300 

6,500 

6,200 

13,000 

6,200 

11,000 

6,200 

8,000 

3,800 

4,100 

3,800 

4, 100 

3,800 

4,400 

6,500 

3,400 

6,500 

3. 400 

6, 500 

4.000 

14,300 

800 

14,  300 

800 

14,300 

800 

1,800 

150 

1,800 

150 

1,800 

150 

9,600 

500 

9,600 

500 

9,600 

500 

8,400 

5,000 

8,  400 

5,300 

8,400 

5,300 
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Table  XXIX f — Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

McLaughlin,  Win.  F . 

2 

65 

4,700 

Mayer,  Leopold . 

1 

65 

12,220 

Mahon,  Barney  and  Patrick . 

3 

65 

6,500 

Patrick, Eet., Milton  S . 

1 

65 

6,500 

Silverman,  Hannah . 

2 

65 

9,340 

Williams,  David . 

2 

64.3 

6,881 

Beecher,  Mary . 

2 

64 

9,988 

Folansbee,  Sal  lie  M . 

2 

64 

6,840 

Hoiiaday,  Jesse . 

2 

64 

9, 720 

Judson,  Est.,  Edwin . 

2 

64 

10,212 

Pardridge,  Edwin . 

1 

64 

9.152 

Turner, Valentine  C . 

1 

64 

6, 400 

Ward,  Samuel  D . 

1 

64 

6,400 

Knight,  Moses  G . 

Uphof,  Adolph  H . 

1 

63.3 

5,731 

2 

63.3 

5.685.2 

Boddie,  Nicholas  V. . . 

2 

63 

6.820 

Haycen,  Eat.,  Thomas  B . 

1 

63 

10, 67C 

Blatchford,  Mary  E . 

I 

62.5 

5,000 

Hagan,  Sarah  F . 

2 

62.5 

6,250 

Hurd,  Ethan  0 . 

2 

62.5 

6,  750 

Copeland,  Howard . 

2 

61.8 

6,  754.5 

Grant,  Jennie  A . 

1 

61 

3,172 

Stevens,  Frank  L . 

1 

61 

3,180 

Reynolds, Richard  S . 

1 

60.8 

6, 930.7 

Sherman,  Julia  T . 

2 

60.7 

7,860.2 

Sawyer,  Est.,  Sidney . 

2 

60.5 

8,260 

Starkweather, Chas.  H . 

2 

60.3 

4,435 

White, James  B . 

1 

60.3 

6,695 

Ayers,  Enos . 

1 

60 

3,320 

Corrigan,  Mary . 

1 

60 

6,300 

Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Co . 

1 

60 

10,950 

Fidelity  Safety  and  Trust  Co . 

1 

60 

5,877.5 

Forman, Henry  G.  et.  al . 

1 

60 

6,000 

Kerfoot,  Susan  B . 

1 

60 

3,000 

McConnell,  John . 

1 

60 

5,400 

Nickerson,  Est.,  Solon . 

1 

60 

6,000 

Nevers,  J  alia  0.,et  al . 

2 

60 

3,600 

Otis, Geo.  L . 

1 

60 

4,500 

Packard,  Samuel  W .  . 

1 

60 

3, 320 

Quinlan,  Dr.  Chas.  H . 

2 

60 

10.220 

Trego, Chas.  T . 

1 

60 

4,700 

Williams,  Nancy  &  Mary  B . 

1 

60 

4,  S00 

Wilke,  Mary . 

1 

60 

11,8S0 

Warner,  Ezra  J . 

Walsh,  John  R . 

1 

60 

7,8  '6 

1 

60 

io,soo 

Palmer,  Percy  W . 

2 

59.8 

7,664.4 

Birk,  Joseph .  . 

3 

59.5 

7,029 

King,  Mary  A . 

1 

59 

.  5,310 

McCagg.  Ezra  B . 

2 

58 

5,158.8 

Tower,  Joseph  E.,et  al . 

1 

58 

5,220 

Pinkerton,  W.  A  and  R.  A . 

1 

56.8 

4.605.6 

Clark,  Stewart . 

1 

56 

4,480 

Counselman,  Jennie  E . 

1 

56 

.  3,360 

Clark  E*t.,  John  V . 

2 

55.8 

5,781.3 

Carter,  W.  H . 

1 

55.5 

2.220 

Wells, Fargo  Co . 

1 

55.3 

7,238 

Bassett,  Thomas . 

2 

55 

4.045 

Ogden,  Frances  E . 

2 

55 

9, 432 

Horner,  Hannah . 

1 

54.5 

3,250 

Armour,  J.  Ogden . 

0 

54 

9,814.5 
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Table  XXIXf—  Continued. 


Assessments 
fob  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$8, 100 

$3,000 

$8, 100 

$3,100 

$8, 100 

$3,100 

16,000 

3,000 

16, 000 

3, 000 

16,000 

3.000 

4,600 

2, 000 

4, 600 

2,000 

4,600 

2,000 

15,  600 

11,000 

15,600 

11, 000 

15,600 

11,000 

11,400 

4,000 

11,400 

5,000 

11,400 

5, 000 

21,700 

11,000 

21,700 

11, 000 

21,700 

11,000 

8.  900 

5,400 

8,900 

5,400 

8,900 

6,000 

3, 300 

1,400 

3,400 

1,400 

3,400 

1,300 

17, 800 

8,400 

17, 800 

8, 400 

17,  800 

8,900 

29,900 

11,800 

29,900 

11,  800 

29,900 

11,800 

60, 000 

15, 000 

60, 000 

15,000 

60, 000 

13, 000 

13,900 

18, 000 

13,900 

15,000 

13,  960 

15,000 

2,700 

2, 500 

2,700 

2,500 

2,700 

2,500 

22,800 

10,000 

22,800 

10, 000 

22, 800 

10,000 

4,  900 

3,300 

4,  900 

3,300 

4,900 

3,500 

10,500 

12,  000 

10,500 

11,000 

10,  500 

8,000 

12,  700 

12,  600 

12,700 

12,  600 

12, 700 

12,600 

12,500 

10, 000 

12,000 

7,000 

12, 000 

8,000 

6,500 

4,000 

6,  500 

4,000 

6,500 

4,000 

6,200 

400 

6,200 

400 

6,200 

300 

6,980 

1,840 

7, 780 

1,200 

7,780 

10,200 

8,300 

6,000 

8,300 

6,000 

8,300 

6,000 

6,000 

2,000 

6,000 

2,000 

6, 000 

1,500 

18,200 

11,500 

18,  200 

11,500 

18,200 

11,500 

20,000 

3,600 

20,000 

18,600 

20,000 

13,600 

16,700 

i  4,800 

16,800 

4,800 

16, 800 

4,800 

18,700 

5, 800 

18,700 

5,800 

18,700 

6,500 

12,500 

12,000 

12, 5(0 

12,000 

12,  500 

12, 000 

6, 000 

4,  000 

6,000 

4,000 

6,000 

4,000 

9,200 

8, 300 

9,200 

8,300 

9,200 

8, 300 

33,000 

125,000 

.  33,000 

125,000 

33,000 

1^5,000 

30,000 

32,000 

30,000 

32,000 

30, 000 

18,000 

10,000 

4,000 

10,000 

4,000 

10,000 

2,000 

7,200 

4,000 

7,  200 

4, 0i0 

7,200 

4,000 

24,000 

5, 500 

17, 000 

5, 500 

17, 000 

5,500 

19.000 

3,000 

19,000 

3,000 

19,000 

4,000 

8,600 

2,800 

8,600 

2,800 

8,' 600 

2,800 

13,000 

3,000 

13,000 

3,00U 

13,000 

3,000 

8,800 

2, 000 

8, 800 

2,000 

8, 800 

2,000 

10,400 

10,000 

10, 400 

10,000 

10, 400 

10,000 

10,200 

5,000 

10,200 

6,000 

10,200 

5,5C0 

21,600 

20,000 

21,600 

20,000 

21, 600 

11,400 

19,800 

12,000 

19, 800 

12, 000 

19,800 

6,000 

7, 800 

10,000 

7,800 

10,000 

7,800 

10,000 

19, 800 

30,000 

19,800 

25, 000 

19,800 

25,000 

10,600 

4,000 

10,600 

4,000 

10, 600 

4,000 

6,200 

4,700 

6,200 

4,700 

6,200 

4,700 

23,600 

10,000 

23,600 

8,000 

23,600 

7,000 

6,300 

3,100 

6,  300 

3,100 

6,300 

3, 100 

7,200 

12,000 

7,200 

12,000 

7,200 

12,000 

7,400 

4,000 

7,600 

8,000 

3,700 

3,500 

20, 000 

8,000 

20,100 

8,000 

20,100 

8,000 

25, 000 

20,000 

25,000 

15,  000 

25,  000 

15, 000 

6,700 

3, 500 

6,700 

3,200 

6,700 

3,200 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

4,800 

2, 500 

4, 800 

2,500 

4,  800 

2,500 

9.500 

4,400 

9,500 

4,400 

9,500 

4,400 

18. 100 

15,000 

18,200 

15,000 

18,200 

15,000 

15,100 

5,000 

15,100 

4,000 

15,100 

4,000 

6,400 

2,  700 

6, 400 

2,200 

6, 400 

2,260 
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Table  XXIX f—  Continued. 


*Names  of  Owners. 


Falker,  Henry  et.  al . 

Kohlsaat,  Mabel  B . 

Ryerson,  Mary  A  . 

Wadsworth,  VV.,  Trs . 

Lyon,  Emily  C . 

McAvoy,Est., John  II _ 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co 

Burch,  Est.,  Eliza  P  . 

Ely,  Carolina  S . 

Ludde,H.  J.  M . 

Gallup,  Della  S.,  etal.... 

Blair,  Anna  R . 

Manierre,E.  W. Mrs . . 

Cole.  Est.,  Samuel . 

Mead, Harriet  A., et  al  .... 

Kedzie,  John  H . 

Hoffman,  Eliza  S . 

Andrews,  Est.,  E . 

Ailaro,  Gatiano . 

Bailey,  Anna  M . . 

Bell,  James  H . 

Bergman,  Est.,  Peter . 

Butis,  Julia  I . 

C lark,  Frederick  W . 

DeWolf, Calvin . 

Frank,  Henry  L . 

Fulton,  Jefferson  L . 

Getty,  H.  H.,  et  al.  Trs... 

Gillespie,  Patrick . 

Green, Cornelia  R . 

Greenlee,  R.  L.  &  R.  S _ 

Hadley,  Everest  W . 

Hartmann,  Charlotte . 

Hibbard,  Sarah  DeC . 

Hoffman,  Eva . . . 

Houston,  Russell . . 

Howard.  Wm.  B . 

Jones,  Frances  O . . 

Kohn,  David  A . 

Lawler,  John . 

Lawrence, Mary  B.,etal.. 

Liendecker,  John . 

Lloyd,  Jessie  B . 

Loring,  Daniel  A., Trs.... 
Lyon,  John  B  . 

McLean,  Geo . 

Mandel,  Emanuel . 

Mathussen,  Frederick  W  . 

Metzner,  Chas . 

Gerardo,  Migliore . 

Monroe,  Mary  A . 

Ohlendorf,  Wm . 

O’Reilly,  Eugene . 

Patterson, Wm.  M . 

Pitkin,  Charlotte,  W . 

Port,  Wm  . 

Pulsifer,  David  T . 

Rawson, Stephen  W . 

Vallignette,Est.,  J.  Battes 
Shirk,  Elbert  W . . 


Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

1 

53.5 

4.280 

1 

53.5 

4,280 

1 

53.5 

9. 188.0 

1 

53.5 

8.051.8 

2 

53.3 

9,146 

1 

53.3 

6,129.5 

2 

53.3 

9,123.8 

1 

53 

9.063 

2 

53 

6.134 

1 

53 

4,438 

1 

52.5 

4,253 

1 

52 

7,280 

1 

52 

9, 360 

2 

51.1 

2,681.4 

1 

50.5 

9,090 

1 

50.3 

3, 517 

2 

50.1 

5,263 

1 

50 

5, 400 

2 

50 

5,350 

1 

50 

3, 515.3 

1 

50 

6,512.5 

1 

50 

5,000 

1 

50 

9,500 

1 

50 

7,375 

i 

50 

8,250 

i 

50 

4, 312.5 

i 

50 

5,325 

i 

50 

9,900 

i 

50 

3,300 

i 

50 

7,350 

i 

50 

5,050 

i 

50 

4,  750 

i 

50 

5,000 

i 

50 

4, 825 

2 

50 

4,419 

1 

50 

5,000 

1 

50 

5,000 

1 

50 

5.000 

1 

50 

4,016 

1 

50 

4,  S25 

2 

50 

5,628 

1 

50 

6, 412 

1 

50 

5,412 

1 

50 

5,400 

1 

50 

8,650 

1 

50 

7.250 

1 

50 

5,000 

1 

50 

3,300 

2 

50 

5,  750 

2 

50 

4,803 

2 

50 

4, 787.6 

I 

50 

5,325 

1 

50 

5.012 

1 

50 

5,000 

1 

50 

4.700 

2 

50 

4,780.3 

1 

50 

3,300 

1 

50 

3.300 

2 

50 

5,262.5 

1 

50 

S,550 
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Table  XXIXf—  Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$3,200 

$600 

$3,200 

$600 

$3,200 

$600 

3,600 

2,000 

3,600 

2,000 

3,600 

2, 000 

23,500 

12,000 

23,500 

12,000 

23,500 

12, 000 

8, 000 

2,400 

8,100 

3,000 

8, 100 

3,000 

11,800 

12,000 

11,800 

12,000 

11,800 

12,000 

8,000 

5,000 

9, 600 

5,000 

9,600 

5,000 

11,800 

10,  500 

11,800 

10,500 

11,800 

10,500 

8,500 

3,  500 

8, 500 

3,  500 

8,500 

3.500 

11,800 

3,000 

11,800 

3,000 

10, 100 

1,500 

5,700 

4,  400 

5,700 

3,000 

5,700 

3,  500 

42, 000 

30,000 

42,000 

30,000 

42,000 

30,000 

10,  400 

9,000 

10,400 

9,000 

10,400 

10,000 

6,800 

1,000 

6,800 

1,000 

6,800 

1,000 

4,000 

2,  600 

4,000 

2,600 

4,000 

2,  600 

8, 600 

700 

8,  600 

700 

8,600 

750 

13,800 

13, 800 

25,000 

13,800 

15,000 

3,000 

400 

3,000 

400 

3,' 000 

400 

5,000 

250 

5,000 

250 

5,000 

250 

4,000 

1,300 

4,000 

1,500 

4,' 000 

1, 700 

11,000 

15,000 

500 

15,000 

500 

7,000 

4,000 

.  7,000 

4,000 

7,000 

4,000 

9,000 

6,000 

9,000 

6,000 

9,000 

6,000 

18, 000 

10, 000 
20,000 

17,000 

18,000 

10,000 

20,000 

17,000 

18,000 

10,000 

17,000 

33,  300 

33,300 

20,000 

33,300 

6,700 

6,  700 

100 

6,  700 

50 

1,600 

100 

1,600 

100 

1,600 

100 

16.500 

15,000 

16, 500 

15,000 

16,500 

15,000 

8, 500 

100 

8,  500 

5,000 

8,500 

5,000 

4,000 

40 

4,000 

40 

4,000 

7,500 

1,000 

7, 500 

1,000 

7,500 

1,000 

14,000 

14,000 

10, 000 

14,000 

7,000 

10, 000 

2,500 

10, 000 

4,000 

10,000 

4,000 

2,200 

400 

2,200 

400 

2,200 

400 

3,  800 

1,900 

3,800 

1,  900 

3,800 

1,900 

6,600 

2,000 

6, 600 

2.000 

6,600 

2,000 

5.000 

3.400 

5,000 

4,000 

5,100 

4,000 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

24, 600 

8,000 

24,600 

8,000 

24,  600 

7,000 

2,500 

400 

2,500 

400 

2,  500 

400 

11,650 

5,500 

11,650 

5,500 

11.650 

4,500 

11,000 

3,000 

11,000 

3,000 

11, 000 

3, 000 

8,000 

1,000 

8,000 

1,000 

8, 000 

1,000 

16, 700 

6, 500 

16,700 

6,500 

16,200 

6, 500 

1,800 

6.500 

1,800 

6,500 

1, 800 

25,000 

9,000 

25,000 

9,000 

25,000 

9.000 

15, 000 

5,000 

15, 000 

5, 000 

15,000 

5. 000 

8,500 

5,000 

8,500 

5,030 

8, 500 

5,000 

3,600 

600 

3,600 

600 

3, 600 

700 

1,400 

400 

1,400 

400 

1,400 

400 

2,400 

1,500 

2,400 

1,500 

2,400 

1,800 

1,400 

1,600 

1,400 

1,600 

1,400 

1,600 

10,000 

1,100 

10,000 

1,100 

10,000 

1,100 

6,000 

6, 000 

1,000 

6.000 

500 

4,900 

2,500 

4,900 

2,500 

4,900 

2, 500 

4,200 

700 

4,200 

700 

4,200 

900 

10, 000 

7,000 

10, 000 

7,000 

10,000 

7,000 

6,500 

12,000 

6,500 

12,000 

6;  500 

12,000 

4,500 

800 

4,500 

900 

4,500 

1,500 

6,000 

1,500 

* 

6,000 

1,500 

6,000 

250 
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Table  XXlXf—  Concluded. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Short,  William,  Ex’r . 

2 

50 

4.787.6 

Spiegel,  Louie . 

2 

50 

5,000 

Steefe,  Margaret  A . 

1 

50 

5,000 

Stockton, Joseph  et.  al . 

1 

50 

7,375 

Walsh,  Misses . . 

1 

50 

5,100 

Wheeler,  Belle  F . 

1 

50 

5,000 

Winston,  Elizabeth  M .  . 

2 

50 

6, 275 

Wischemeyer,  William . 

1 

50 

3,556 

Yerkes,  Charles  T . 

1 

50 

4,  375 

1  ' 

Table  XXIXg — Showing  List  of  Owners  having  Twenty-five  or  more  front  feet 

giving  the  number  of  Pieces ,  the  number  of  Front 

Ground  and  Improvements  for  each 


t 

Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Totals  (338  owners) . 

438 

13,467.6 

1,568,124.2 

Barnes,  Catharine . 

1 

49.8 

5,298.4 

Cosmopolitan  Safe  Deposit  Co . 

1 

49.7 

5,227.4 

Bailey,  Maria . 

1 

49.5 

4,950 

Farrar,  Est.  Arthur . 

1 

49.5 

4.950 

Fowler,  Eldridge  M . 

1 

49.5 

4,950 

Larned.  Walter  C . 

1 

49  5 

4,950 

Marks,  Louis  J. ,  et  al . 

1 

49.5 

5,123 

Stein,  William  D . 

1 

49.5 

3,380.9 

Walker,  Henry  H . 

1 

49.5 

4,950 

Dore.John  C . 

2 

49 

6,460 

Hoffman,  Katharina . 

2 

49 

4,050 

Warren, Clinton  J . 

1 

4S.3 

3,329 

Dyer,  Elizabeths . 

1 

48 

5,376 

Howe,  Est.,  Francis  S . 

1 

48 

6,330 

Hickey,  Bridget  E . 

2 

48 

5,040 

Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co . 

1 

48 

6, 720 

Hambleton, Chalkley  J . . 

1 

4S 

6. 720 

Jevne,  Christian . 

1 

4S 

7,224 

McGill,  John  A . 

1 

48 

3.840 

Norton, James  S.,Tr . 

1 

48 

7,680 

O’Neill,  Louis  and  John . 

1 

48 

6, 322 

Pitkin,  Est.,  L.  R . 

1 

48 

4,800 

Sawyer,  Elizabeth . 

1 

48 

6,720 

Cougle,  Irwin  B.  etal . 

1 

47.8 

8,165.3 

Crede,  Charles . 

1 

47.5 

4,750 

Rubel,  Reuben . 

2 

47.5 

4,686.5 

Hoops,  Carrie  L.  W . 

1 

47 

3,995 

Rice, Est. .Mary  Ann . 

1 

47 

4, 700 

Bishop,  Henry  W.,  et.  al . 

o 

/s# 

46.8 

6,371.3 

Ishami,  Ralph  W . 

1 

46.8 

4.  675 

Pardridge,Chas.  W . 

1 

46.5 

4,829 

Warner,  Ira  DeVer  et.  al . 

l 

46.5 

3,999 

Bryant,  Matilda . 

l 

46.5 

4,650 

Heinze,  Wilhelm  ina . 

o 

46.5 

1,590 

Menge,  Charlotte . 

i 

46.1 

2,164 
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Table  XXIX f—  Concluded. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$2,400 

$1,000 

$2, 400 

$1, 000 

$2,400 

$1,200 

3,600 

12, 000 

7,  300 

1,400 

3,  600 
12,000 

8, 000 

1,400 

3,600 
12, 000 
8,000 

1,250 

4,000 

6, 000 

7.000 

3,200 

600 

3,200 

600 

3,200 

600 

15, 000 

20,000 

15, 000 

20,000 

15,000 

20,000 

12,500 

6,  800 

12,500 

6,800 

12,500 

5, 000 

7,000 

1,000 

7,000 

500 

7,000 

500 

7, 300 

4,000 

8,000 

6,000 

8,000 

7,300 

and  less  than  Fifty  front  feet  of  Realty  in  the  business  center  of  the  City  of  Chicago , 
and  Square  feet  owned  by  each ,  and  the  Assessments  on 
of  the  years  1893,  1893  and  1894 • 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

*  Assessments 

for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$2,677, 540 

$1,408,340 

$2,694,780 

$1,452,740 

$2, 690, 430 

$1,430,040 

$1,200 

$150 

$1,200 

$150 

$1,200 

$150 

19,800 

18,000 

19,  800 

18, 000 

19,800 

20,000 

7,000 

100 

7,000 

15,000 

7,000 

10, 000 

6,000 

2,000 

6,000 

3,000 

6,000 

3,000 

6,000 

400 

6,000 

400 

6,000 

400 

9, 000 

9, 000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

14, 000 

2,000 

14,000 

2, 000 

14,000 

2,000 

9,000 

4,000 

9,000 

4,000 

9, 000 

3, 000 

7, 000 

600 

7, 000 

600 

7,000 

600 

10,000 

3,500 

10, 000 

4, 000 

10,000 

3, 500 

6,100 

1,500 

6,100 

1,500 

5, 100 

1,500 

2, 600 

6,000 

2,600 

5,000 

2, 600 

5,500 

14,400 

5,000 

.  14,400 

5,000 

14,400 

5,000 

4,000 

5,200 

4,000 

5.200 

4,000 

5,200 

1,700 

40 

1,700 

40 

1,700 

40 

11,300 

12,000 

11, 300 

12, 000 

11,300 

12,000 

8. 300 

5,  600 

8,300 

6, 000 

8, 300 

6,000 

21,100 

7,000 

21,100 

7,000 

21, 100 

7,500 

5,200 

12,000 

5,200 

12,000 

5,  000 

12,000 

15,800 

11,600 

15,800 

11,600 

15, 800 

11,600 

4, 000 

4,000 

4,000 

3, 000 

4,000 

3,000 

2,400 

1,000 

2,700 

1,000 

2,700 

1, 000 

8,900 

6, 000 

8,900 

6,000 

8,  900 

6,000 

5,700 

15,000 

5,700 

15,000 

5,700 

15,000 

3, 200 

3,200 

3,200 

3,200 

3,200 

3,300 

12, 100 

6,000 

12,200 

6,000 

12,200 

4,000 

15,400 

11,200 

15,600 

11,200 

15,600 

11,200 

25,200 

12, 000 

25,200 

12,000 

25,200 

11,500 

19,900 

7,500 

20,500 

7,500 

20,  500 

8,000 

15, 400 

6,400 

15,400 

4,400 

15,400 

5, 000 

42,300 

16, 000 

42,300 

;  10, 000 

42,300 

10,000 

7,000 

8,000 

7,000 

8, 000 

7,000 

8,000 

23,300 

23,300 

20,000 

23,300 

25,000 

700 

1,100 

700 

1,100 

700 

1,100 

3,500 

2,400 

3,500 

2,000 

3,500 

2,500' 
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Table  XXIX(j — Continued. 


Names  of 

Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Ely, Francis  E . 

1 

40 

7,912 

Lathrop, Maria  B . 

1 

46 

4, 692 

Walker,  Augustus  C . 

1 

46 

4,876 

Ingalls,  Mary  E . 

1 

45.3 

7, 754.6 

Lawrence,  Edward  L . 

2 

45.8 

6,533 

McConnell, Geo. ,et  al . 

1 

45.8 

5,038 

Miller, Henry  G . 

2 

45.8 

6,491.2 

Fry,  Conrad  J . 

1 

45.5 

6,390 

McCormick,  Wm.  G . 

1 

45.5 

3,571.8 

Armstrong, Amanda  F.,et  al. 

1 

45  3 

4,114 

Field,  Joseph  N . 

1 

45.2 

8,597 

Burley,  Augustus  H . 

2 

45.1 

2, 578.8 

Butler,  Julia . 

1 

45 

8,910 

Holden,  Wm.  H.,Exr . 

1 

45 

4,500 

Herrick,  Lavina  A.,  et  al . 

2 

1 

45 

6, 100 

Jensen,  Fredk  A . . . 

2 

45 

3,640 

Netcher,Chas . 

1 

45 

4,770 

Osborn,  Henry  A . 

2 

45 

5,  460 

Plant,  Roger . 

.  •• . 

2 

45 

4,180 

Ryder,  E st.,  Wm  H . 

1 

45 

7,722.5 

Ray,  Est.,  Hugh  B . 

1 

45 

8, 550 

Stern,  Samuel . 

2  • 

45 

5,  466.3 

Hill,  Chas . 

2 

44.8 

4,743 

Starkweather,  Frank  H . 

2 

44.8 

4,495 

Cremer,Est-,  Anton . 

2 

44.5 

4, 739.3 

Northrup  &  Lyman . 

2 

44 

7,062 

Swart,  Helen . 

1 

44 

4,356 

Guerin,  Mary  J . 

1 

43.3 

3,526 

Hogan,  Patrick . 

1 

43 

3,548 

Simm,  James  C . 

2 

43 

3,665.7 

Studebaker ,  Peter  E .  et.  al _ 

1 

43 

7,396 

Hankins,  Effie  S . 

1 

42.5 

1,700 

Schneider,  George . 

2 

42 

5.040 

Rice,  James  H . 

1 

41.8 

5,072.6 

Lathrup, Julia  H . 

2 

41.5 

3,354 

Howlett,  Sarah  C . 

2 

41.3 

3,565 

Bode,  Wm.  F . 

1 

41 

2,993 

Farnsworth, donn  F . 

2 

41 

3, 310 

Gavin,  John . 

1 

41 

3, 310 

Lefens,Theis  J . 

1 

41 

3,310 

Muller,  James  C . 

1 

41 

6, 047.5 

Bostwick,  Jonn  M . 

1 

40.8 

4,095.4 

Flint, Edward  E . 

1 

40.8 

4,401 

Surdam,Est ,  Samuel  J . 

2 

40.8 

4,  660 

Adams,  Benjamin . 

1 

40.5 

3,665.3 

Boddie,  John  T . 

1 

40.5 

3,240 

Chapman,  Geo.  C . 

1 

40.5 

7,290 

Flint,  Helena . 

1 

40.5 

4,374 

Flint,  Est.  Trustees . 

1 

40.5 

4,374 

Lally,  G.  H . 

2 

40.5 

3,240 

Migley,  Frederick . 

1 

40.5 

7,290 

Springer,  Geo.  A . 

2 

40.5 

4, 060 

Waite,  Horace  F . 

2 

40.5 

5.626 

Illinois  Staats  Zeitung . 

1 

40.3 

4,458.2 

Stone,  Joseph  A.,  Trustee _ 

1 

40.3 

3,642.7 

Shaw,  Hiram,  et  al . 

1 

40.3 

4,025 

'Cure,  Est.,  Barbara . 

1 

40.2 

4,045.1 

Espert,  Mary . 

1 

40.2 

3,220 

Bush,  Est.,  Maria . 

2 

40.1 

3^226.3 

Flint,  Adele  E . 

1 

40.1 

4,333.5 
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Table  XXIXg — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$20, 200 

$2,000 

$20,200 

$2, 000 

$20, 200 

$2,000 

2,900 

4,000 

2,  940 

4,000 

2,  940 

4,000 

5,300 

4,000 

5,300 

4,000 

5,300 

8, 800 

9,000 

9, 100 

9,000 

9, 100 

9,000 

15,100 

8,000 

15,100 

8,000 

15,100 

8,000 

11, 000 

3,000 

11,000 

3, 000 

11,000 

3, 000 

14,  900 

9,000 

14,  900 

9,000 

14,900 

9,000 

9,000 

10,000 

9,000 

10,000 

9, 000 

10, 000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4, 000 

4, 000 

4,000 

15, 000 

5,000 

15,000 

5,000 

15,000 

5, 000 

20,000 

18,000 

20,000 

15,000 

20,000 

11,000 

4,700 

3,000 

5,000 

3,000 

5,000 

3,000 

14,800 

10, 000 

14,800 

10,000 

14,800 

10,000 

19,50U 

10, 000 

22,500 

10,000 

22,500 

10,000 

11,  900 

6,000 

11,  900 

6, 000 

11,900 

6,000 

9,900 

4,200 

9,900 

4,200 

9,900 

4,200 

39,600 

16,000 

39, 600 

10,  000 

39,  600 

10, 000 

17,  750 

4,800 

17,750 

4,800 

17,  750 

5,000 

9, 550 

6.200 

9,550 

6,  200 

9,550 

6,200 

14,900 

8, 000 

14,900 

8,000 

14,  900 

8,(00 

11,300 

11,000 

11,300 

11,000 

11,300 

10,000 

6,  600 

1,900 

6,600 

1,900 

6,600 

2.200 

1,800 

800 

1,800 

800 

1,800 

1,000 

11,800 

5,  700 

11,800 

5,  900 

11,800 

5,900 

1,160 

200 

1,160 

200 

1,160 

200 

21,  800 

12,800 

22, 100 

12, 800 

22,100 

12.800 

5, 300 

2,000 

5, 300 

1,800 

5,300 

1,800 

2,200 

2,800 

2,200 

2,800 

2,200 

2,800 

7,200 

5,000 

7,200 

4,560 

7,200 

4,000 

14,000 

5, 000 

14,000 

4, 000 

14,000 

4,000 

6, 450 

6,450 

6,450 

1,300 

3,000 

i;300 

2,500 

1,300 

2.500 

3,  700 

1,000 

3,700 

1,000 

3,700 

600 

12,  600 

12,000 

20,400 

12, 000 

22. 500 

11,000 

7,600 

11,000 

7,  600 

11,001; 

7,600 

6,100 

8,400 

6,300 

8.400 

6,300 

8,800 

2,600 

2,000 

2,600 

2,000 

2,600 

2,000 

4,500 

3,000 

4,500 

3,200 

4,500 

2,  900 

4. 200 

3,000 

4, 200 

3,000 

4,200 

3.000 

4,600 

3,400 

4,600 

3,400 

4.600 

3,400 

8,200 

8,000 

8,200 

8,000 

8,2G0 

8,000 

6, 700 

5,500 

6,  700 

5,500 

6,  700 

5,  500 

5,900 

2,400 

6,000 

2,000 

6, 000 

3,000 

9, 500 

4,  bOO 

9,  500 

4,600 

9,500 

4.900 

6, 500 

5, 000 

6,  500 

5,000 

6,500 

5,000 

22,300 

6,000 

22,300 

6,000 

22,  300 

4,000 

10,000 

5,500 

10, 000 

5,  500 

10,000 

5.500 

5,800 

3,000 

5,  800 

3,000 

5,900 

3,000 

5,900 

3,000 

5,900 

3,000 

5,' 900 

3;ooo 

7,000 

3,600 

8,000 

3,  600 

8,000 

3,600 

12, 000 

11,200 

12,000 

11,200 

12,000 

12,000 

4,400 

1,400 

4,400 

1,400 

4,' 400 

1, 400 

5,100 

5,  300 

5,100 

5,500 

5, 100 

5,  500 

20,400 

12,000 

20, 400 

12, 000 

20,400 

12,000 

12,  000 

8,000 

12, 100 

8,000 

12,100 

8,000 

13, 200 

5,  000 

16, 000 

5,000 

16,000 

5,000 

14,000 

10,000 

14,000 

10,000 

14,000 

10,000 

8,800 

7,200 

8, 800 

7,200 

8;  800 

7,200 

12,000 

3, 400 

12,000 

3,400 

12; 000 

3,’ 400 

5, 800 

2,400 

5, 900 

2,400 

5,900 

2, 400 
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Names  or  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Mason, Roswell  B . 

2 

40.1 

•  7,314.2 

Small, Mary  C . 

1 

40.1 

1,444.5 

Adams,  Anna  D . 

1 

40 

5,520 

American  Surety  Co . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Barker, Cordelia  E . 

1 

40 

6,840 

Barton, Silas  A . 

1 

40 

6, 840 

Blair,  Mary  F . 

1 

40 

6,020 

Celia,  John  G . 

2 

40 

4,000 

Clough, John  H . . . 

1 

40 

5,520 

Cook,  Jennie  W.,et  al . 

1 

40 

3,840 

Cook,  Mrs.  M.  L . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Cornell, Elizabeth  G . 

1 

40 

6, 880 

Corrigan,  Johanna . 

1 

40 

3, 520 

Curtis,  Lester . 

2 

40 

6,580 

DuPont,  Henry . 

1 

40 

6,000 

Dwen,  Jas.  G  . 

1 

40 

4,000 

Farwell,  Hannah  D . 

1 

40 

7, 920 

Foster,  Samuel  B . 

1 

40 

7,220 

Fleming,  Wm.  et.  al . 

1 

40 

5, 620 

Frank,  Est.  Eliza . 

1 

40 

3,  720 

Gardner,  David  P . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Green,  Florence  Peacock . 

1 

40 

1,120 

Gross,  Chae.  and  E.  M . 

1 

40 

5,  520 

Gage,  Betsy . 

1 

40 

6, 840 

Haman,  Christian . 

2 

40 

4,760 

Hamilton,  Est.,  Alonzo . 

Hannah  &  Hogg . 

1 

40 

7,200 

2 

40 

3,030 

Hoffman,  Edward . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Hopkins  Academy . 

1 

40 

6, 920 

Houston,  Mattie  B.,  Trs . 

2 

40 

3,410 

Kerfoot,  Margaret  K . 

2 

40 

4,350 

Klassen,  Kuiilgunda  (Mrs.) . 

1 

40 

2,240 

Koch,  John . . 

2 

40 

4.000 

Lancaster,  LaFayette . 

1 

40 

3,960 

Lasher,  Chas.  W . 

2 

40 

6,005 

Lawrence,  John  S.,et  al . 

1 

40 

6,  620 

Lay,  Tracy  A .  . 

1 

40 

6,840 

Longley,  Albert  W . 

4 

40 

5,200 

Loomis,  Geo.  D . 

1 

40 

3,220 

Loomis, Horatio  G.,etal . 

2 

40 

3,150 

McDonald, Eliza  and  Hattie . 

1 

40 

3,635 

Mandell, Edward  D . 

2 

40 

4,000 

Manierre,  Benjamin . 

1 

40 

3,200 

Marks,  Isaac . 

1 

40 

2, 240 

Morton,  William  J . 

1 

40 

3,640 

Mott,  Jordan  L . 

1 

40 

6,800 

Murray,  Robert . 

1 

40 

5,760 

Palmer,  Bertha  M . 

1 

40 

6,960 

Parliament,  Samuel . 

2 

40 

1,900 

Patrick,  M.  A.,  (Mrs.)  guar . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Peacock,  Chas.  D . 

1 

40 

2,240 

Peacock,  Russell  D . 

1 

40 

3,340 

Phelps,  Erskine  M . 

1 

40 

3, 840 

Podrasnik,  Alois . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Pottgieser,  Barbara . 

1 

40 

5,520 

Prescott,  Philip  H  and  Mary  A . f . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Reis,  Elizabeth . 

1 

40 

3,520 

Retinger,  John  and  Hofherr,  Anton . 

1 

40 

4, 320 

Rice,  Calvin  F . 

1 

40 

6, 620 

Roeblings,  John  A., Sons  &  Co . 

1 

40 

7,200 
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Table  XXlXg — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 


Assessments 
FOR  THE  Y  EAR  1894. 


On  ground. 


On  improve¬ 
ments. 


On  ground. 


On  improve¬ 
ments. 


On  ground. 


On  improve¬ 
ments. 


$22, 200 . 

$14,000 

$22, 200 

11,000 

4, 000 

11,000 

4,000 

8,000 

4,000 

22, 000 

8,000 

22, 000 

17,600 

7,200 

17, 600 

8,800 

7,000 

8,800 

8,000 

2,500 

8,000 

2,800 

800 

2,800 

4,000 

6, 400 

4,000 

5,000 

5,400 

5,600 

6,  800 

900 

6,800 

17, 600 

8,000 

17, 600 

9,400 

1,000 

9,400 

8,000 

4,200 

8,000 

8,000 

3, 600 

8,000 

10,000 

4,000 

10,000 

13,200 

8,000 

13,200 

6, 000 

4,000 

6,000 

10,000 

7,500 

10,000 

7,200 

3,000 

7,200 

12, 000 

5,700 

12,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,600 

4,000 

1,500 

4,000 

4,800 

800 

4,800 

4, 100 

1,400 

4,100 

20, 000 

4, 800 

20,000 

17, 600 

6,000 

17, 600 

6,800 

3,000 

6,800 

5, 200 

2, 000 

5,200 

9,800 

8,000 

10,000 

7,800 

2,800 

8,000 

2, 800 

2, 000 

2,800 

3,400 

2,100 

3,400 

10, 000 

3,400 

10,000 

7,000 

3,000 

7,000 

8,800 

2, 500 

8,800 

4,800 

1,000 

4,800 

5,300 

5,000 

5,300 

4, 000 

3,000 

4,000 

8,900 

5, 000 

8,900 

2, 800 

200 

2,500 

18,600 

14,000 

18, 600 

14,400 

5, 000 

14, 400 

2,700 

3,000 

2, 700 

4,800 

4, 000 

4,800 

13,200 

10, 800 

13,000 

13, 200 

5,300 

13,200 

17,600 

1,200 

17,600 

4,000 

1,800 

4,000 

6,000 

200 

6,000 

3,300 

8, 000 

3, 300 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

5,600 

5,500 

5,600 

9, 600 

6,800 

9,600 

5,600 

5,000 

5,600 

8,000 

5,000 

8,000 

4,  700 

2.000 

4,700 

4,400 

800 

4, 400 

6,400 

8,000 

6,400 

8,400 

6,000 

8, 000 

[$14,000 

$22,200 

$14, 000 

4,000 

11,000 

4,000 

8,000 

4,000 

8’ 000 

8,000 

22,000 

8,000 

7,200 

17, 600 

7;  500 

7,000 

8,800 

7,000' 

2,500 

8,000 

2,500 

800 

2,800 

900 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

5, 400 

5,600 

5;  400 

900 

6, 800 

900 

8,0C0 

17,600 

8,000 

1  000 

9, 400 

4;  000 

4,200 

8,000 

4',  200 

3,600 

8,000 

3,600 

4,000 

10,000 

4,000 

8,000 

13,200 

8;ooo 

4,000 

6,000 

4;ooo 

7,500 

10,000 

7,' 500 

3, 000 

7,200 

3;  000 

6, 000 

12,000 

6,000 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,500 

4,000 

1,500 

800 

4, 800 

400 

1,500 

4,100 

1,450 

4,800 

20,000 

4,800 

5,000 

17, 600 

6, 000 

2,000 

6,800 

2, 0U0 

5,200 

2,000 

8, 000 

10,000 

8,000 

2,800 

8,000 

2, 800 

2,000 

2,800 

2, 000 

2,100 

3,400 

2,100 

4, 000 

10,000 

4,000 

2, 600 

7,000 

2,' 600 

2,500 

8, 800 

1,500 

1,000 

4,800 

400 

4,000 

5,300 

5,000 

3,000 

4,  000 

3,000 

5,000 

8,900 

5,000 

200 

2, 500 

500 

14,000 

18,600 

14, 000 

5,000 

14,  400 

5, 000 

3,000 

2,700 

3,000 

4,000 

4,800 

4,000 

7,000 

13,000 

10,800 

4,000 

13,200 

5,000 

1,200 

17,600 

1,200 

800 

4,000 

400 

200 

6,000 

200 

8,000 

3,300 

8,000 

2,000 

2, 000 

1,500 

5, 500 

5,600 

5,500 

6, 800 

9,600 

6,800 

5,000 

5,600 

5, 000 

6,000 

8,000 

6,400 

2,500 

4,700 

2, 500 

800 

4,400 

800 

8,  COO 

6, 400 

8,000 

6,000 

8,000 

6,000 
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Table  XXIXy —  Ccntinucd. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Rumsey,  Martha  A . 

1 

40 

3,200 

Schieferstein, Conrad  G . 

2 

40 

1,910 

Schroeter,Otto  L . 

1 

40 

5,520 

Schuttler,  Maria . 

1 

40 

6’880 

Slack, Chas.  H . 

2 

40 

5,520 

Smith,  Dunlap . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Spear,  Eet..  Hugh . 

1 

40 

6,020 

Swan,  Mary  E . 

1 

40 

6,920 

Tax  Abstract  Co . . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Tobin,  Est.,  Benjamin  F . 

1 

40 

5,' 520 

Tompson,  Jane  L . 

1 

40 

5,520 

Tuttle, Emerson  B . . 

1 

41 

6,620 

Unger,  Morris . 

1 

40 

3,200 

Von  Alton,  Augusta  L .  . 

2 

40 

2,120 

Van  Schaack,  Peter  and  Sons . 

1 

40 

6,000 

Walker, Joseph  H.,Trs . . . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Ward,  E.  B . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Warren,  Julia  P . 

1 

40 

3,600 

Whitehouse,  Wm.  F . 

1 

40 

7^  560 

Wilmarth,  Anna  H . 

1 

40 

5,' 800 

Wilson,  Francis  H.,etal . 

1 

40 

7,200 

Woolley,  Cornelia  H . 

1 

40 

7;  920 

Yondorf,  Charles . 

1 

40 

4,’ 000 

McDonald,  Stewart... . . . 

2 

39.9 

3,617.3 

Boddie,  Malcom  M . 

2 

39.8 

4;  793.5 

Flint.  Frederick  W . 

1 

39.8 

4,293 

Kiesling,  Ehrhardt  A . . 

1 

39.8 

4;  232 

Merz,  Gottieib . 

1 

39.8 

4,218.8 

Bagley,  Frederick  P . 

2 

39.5 

4,029 

Chapman,  Jas.  L . . 

1 

39.5 

7,110 

Manierre.  Edward . 

2 

39.5 

3.160 

Peacock,  Margaret . 

1 

39.5 

7,110 

Newcomb, Richard  F . 

1 

39 

6,669 

Stenson,  Est.  James . 

1 

39 

3,384 

Alexander,  Samuel  L . 

1 

38.5 

3,850 

Bloom,  Barbit . 

1 

38 

3,800 

Fitch, Eliza  J.  et.  al . 

1 

38 

3,040 

Stafford,  J uniatta  et.  al . 

1 

38 

6,536 

Sullivan, Est.  James  B . 

1 

37.5 

3,867.4 

Wehrle,  Est.  Rudolph . 

2 

37.5 

2,212 

Handley,  Mary  E . 

1 

37.1 

1,4S5 

Lipe,  Elizabeth . 

1 

36 

2,520 

McCarthy,  Catherine,  Guar . 

1 

36 

2,880 

Miller, Dr.  De  Laskie .  . 

1 

36 

3.960 

Marston,  Thomas  B . . 

2 

36 

3,960 

Quan,Wm.  J . 

1 

36 

4,734 

Rothbarth,  Paul . 

1 

36 

6,831 

Garibaldi,  John  G . 

1 

35.5 

4,970 

Wentworth, Moses  J . 

1 

35.5 

2,139 

Fulton,  Thos.  M . 

1 

35.2 

3,736.5 

Fay,  Albert  R . 

1 

35 

2,310 

Odeil,  James  W . 

1 

35 

2,695 

Hurd,  Harvey  B. . . 

1 

34.5 

4,’ 830 

Smith, Est., Peter . 

1 

34.8 

3,629.5 

Baldwin,  Augustus  C . 

1 

34 

3,400 

Church,  Nellie  E . 

1 

34 

3,400 

Hawley,  Cyrus  M . 

1 

34 

5,  S48 

Odell,  LeGrand . 

1 

33 

3,  198 

Barton,  William  A . 

1 

32 

1,760 

Fargo,  Charles . 

1 

32 

2;  640 
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Table  XXIXg — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$5,500 

$4,000 

$5,500 

$4,000 

$5,500 

$4,000 

1,900 

1,300 

1,900 

1,300 

1,900 

1,300 

4,800 

2,000 

4,800 

2,000 

4,  800 

2,500 

13,200 

11,000 

13,200 

11,000 

13,200 

11,000 

2,  700 

2,500 

2,700 

2,  400 

2,  700 

2,700 

8,000 

5,400 

8, 000 

5,400 

8,000 

5,400 

32,000 

16,000 

32,000 

16,000 

32,000 

16, 000 

13,200 

10,000 

13,  200 

10, 000 

13,200 

10,000 

13,200 

10,000 

13,200 

10,000 

13,200 

10,000 

7,400 

2, 000 

7,400 

2,500 

7,400 

2,500 

5,  600 

6, 800 
4,200 

2,400 

5,600 

6,800 

4,200 

2,  400 

5,600 

6,800 

4,200 

2,400 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

4,000 

2,000 

4,  000 

2,000 

4,000 

8,800 

2,000 

8, 800 

5,000 

8, 800 

5,000 

5,000 

8,000 

5,000 

8,000 

6, 000 

8,000 

6,400 

5,200 

600 

5,200 

600 

5,200 

600 

6,000 

8, 000 

6,  500 

8,000 

6,  500 

6,500 

13,200 

12,000 

13,200 

12,000 

13,200 

9,000 

20,000 

8,000 

20,000 

8,000 

20,000 

8,000 

20,  000 

4,800 

20,000 

4,800 

29,000 

4,800 

13,  200 

8,000 

13,200 

8,000 

13,200 

8,000 

4.000 

1,300 

4,000 

1, 300 

4,000 

1,300 

1,100 

200 

1,100 

200 

1,100 

200 

11,500 

4,000 

11,500 

4,000 

11,500 

3,000 

5,800 

2,700 

900 

5,800 

2,700 

5,800 

2,700 

1,200 

1,200 

900 

1,200 

1,200 

1,600 

1,500 

1,600 

1,500 

1,600 

1,600 

1,500 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,000 

1,600 

10,000 

5,500 

10,000 

# 

5,500 

10,000 

5,500 

13,000 

4,300 

13,000 

4,300 

1,600 

13,000 

4, 300 

5,100 

1,600 

5,100 

5,100 

1,000 

8,600 

4,500 

8,600 

4,500 

8,600 

4,500 

3,800 

2,000 

3,  900 

2,000 

3,900 

2,  200 

3. 000 

1,200 

13,000 

1,200 

3,000 

1,500 

22,800 

4,  00U 

22,800 

6,000 

22,800 

6,000 

6,100 

1,500 

6, 100 

1,500 

6,100 

1,500 

18,200 

18,000 

18,  200 

18,000 

18,  200 

13.000 

5,600 

2,000 

5, 600 

2,000 

5,600 

000 

10,400 

3, 900 

10, 400 

3,900 

10,400 

3,900 

5,600 

2, 800 

5,600 

2,800 

5,  600 

3,000 

7,800 

6,600 

7, 800 

6,600 

7,800 

6,600 

16,000 

3,000 

16. 000 

3,000 

16,000 

3,000 

4,000 

1,800 

4,000 

1,800 

4,000 

1,800 

4,000 

1,600 

4,000 

1,600 

4,000 

1,600 

4,500 

3,200 

5,000 

3,200 

5, 000 

3,200 

9,000 

8, 000 

9,000 

7,000 

9,000 

5,000 

5,700 

3,200 

6,000 

6,000 

5,000 

6,000 

3,000 

2,500 

3,200 

2. 500 

3,200 

2,500 

1,280 

1,000 

1,280 

1,000 

1,280 

1,000 

4,600 

1,100 

4,600 

1,400 

4,600 

1,400 

7,700 

6,000 

7,700 

6,000 

7,700 

6,000 

6,700 

7,000 

6,  700 

7,000 

6,700 

7,  500 

1,280 

1,000 

1,280 

1,000 

1,280 

1.000 

3, 300 

1,300 

3,300 

1,300 

3,300 

1,300 

3, 300 

1,300 

3, 300 

1,300 

3,300 

1,300 

15,000 

8,000 

15,000 

8, 000 

15,000 

5,000 

1,140 

800 

1,140 

800 

1,140 

800 

4,500 

1,800 

4,500 

1,000 

4, 500 

1,000 

7,600 

10,000 

7,600 

10,000 

7,600 

10,000 
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Table  XXIXg — Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Lawrence,  S.  H . 

1 

32 

3,392 

McClellan,  Fuller . 

1 

32 

3,200 

Keene,  Eat.,  Dr.  David . 

1 

31 

2, 587 

Officer,  Alexander . 

1 

30.5 

2,333.3 

Otis,  Mary  K . 

] 

30.1 

2,413.8 

Albee,  Harriet,  et  al . 

1 

30 

4.335 

Crary,  Hattie  E . 

1 

30 

3,000 

Foster,  Nathaniel  C . 

1 

30 

5,400 

Gates,  Phimelia . 

1 

30 

5.400 

Goodwin,  Johanna . 

1 

30 

5,100 

Henderson,  Charles  M . 

1 

30 

5,940 

Homan,  George  \Y . 

1 

30 

5,670 

Hankins,  Geo.  V . 

1 

30 

1.200 

Lorden,  Mary,  et  al . 

1 

30 

2,700 

Lyon, Thomas  R . 

1 

30 

5,190 

McCarthy, Emily  A.,etal . 

1 

30 

2, 100 

Morrill,  Est.,  Carolina  R . 

1 

30 

5,130 

Mulliken,  Emma  A . 

1 

30 

2,422.5 

Reed,  Heirs,  Mary  V . 

1 

30 

2,  970 

Reed,  Flora  L . 

1 

30 

2,970 

Ransom, Mary  E.  S . 

1 

30 

3,903.7 

Thayer,  Edward  D.,Jr . . 

1 

30 

5,130 

Western  Methodist  Book  Concern . 

1 

30 

5,  490 

Wheeler,  Augustus  W . 

•  1 

30 

5.400 

Loetzerich,  Mary . 

2 

29.8 

3,103 

Reger,  Edward  and  Harry  B . 

1 

29.5 

2,389 

Boal,  Chas.  T . 

1 

28.5 

5,130 

McCarthy,  Dennis . 

1 

28.3 

3,560 

Corwdth,  John  W . 

1 

28. 2 

4,788.4 

Devorman,  Solomon. . . 

1 

28 

2,940 

Koester,Chas.  et  al . 

1 

28 

2,604 

Reeves,  Caroline  M . 

1 

28 

2,240  - 

Lancaster,  Chas.  1, . 

1 

27.5 

3,025 

Wallace,  Hiram  J . 

1 

27.5 

5,197.5 

Puzzo,  Angelo . 

1 

27.3 

1,362.5 

Lay,  Harriet  M . 

1 

27 

2.565 

Young,  E.  Alice . 

1 

27 

2.565 

Clarkes,  Heirs  of  Rebecca . 

1 

26.8 

3,945.6 

Jones,  Mary . 

1 

26.8 

2;  140 

Scamon,  Maria  S . 

1 

26.8 

3,945.6 

Bissell,  Ellen  D . 

1 

26.7 

4, 560 

Cavanagh,  Patrick . 

1 

26.7 

4,560 

Ludlam,Dr.  Reuben . 

1 

26.7 

4,  560 

simonds, Marshall  . 

1 

26.7 

4.54S.6 

White, Mrs.  E.  H . 

1 

26.7 

2,617 

Jones,  Graham . 

1 

26.6 

4,800 

Kussell,  Philip . 

1 

26.6 

3;  933 

McKindley.  James . 

1 

26.6 

3, 066 

Bevan,  John . 

1 

26.5 

1,894.8 

John,  Bertha  . 

1 

26.5 

2,809 

Kelly,  John . 

1 

26.5 

2,S09 

Perkins,  Sarah  A . 

1 

26.5 

4.  531.5 

Schilling,  Hans  P . 

1 

26.3 

3,686.6 

Baier,  Agatna . 

1 

26 

3,120 

Beach,  Emily  K . . . 

1 

26 

4,472 

Benkelear,  Emma  De . 

1 

26 

3,120 

Burton,  Anna  W.  ,et  al . 

1 

26 

4,472 

Helmer,  Bessie  B . 

i 

26 

2,964 

High,  James  S . . . 

i 

26 

2,600 

Schmidt,  Isadora . 

i 

26 

3, 120 
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Table  XXIXg — Continued, 


Assessments 
for  Tks  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$3,700 

$3,000 

$3,700 

$3,000 

$3, 700 

$3, 000 

3,200 

1,400 

3,200 

1,400 

3,200 

1,400 

8,300 

3,500 

8, 300 

3,000 

8,300 

3,000 

5,200 

2,  000 

5,200 

2,000 

5, 200 

2,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

26.400 

8,000 

26,400 

8,000 

26,400 

8,000 

3,000 

700 

3,000 

700 

3,000 

800 

6,600 

5,000 

6,600 

5,000 

6,600 

5,000 

6,600 

5,000 

6,600 

4,000 

6, 600 

4,000 

9,  900 

1,600 

9,900 

1,600 

9,900 

1,600 

8,000 

5, 000 

8,000 

5,000 

8,000 

5, 000 

10,000 

3, 000 

12,000 

6,000 

12, 000 

5.000 

800 

4,000 

3,900 

1,000 

800 

4,500 

3,900 

1,000 

800 

4,  500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

3',  900 

1,000 

22,300 

8, 000 

22,300 

8,000 

22,  300 

8,000 

3,600 

800 

3,600 

800 

3,600 

800 

7,t  00 

3,400 

7, 500 

3, 400 

7, 500 

3,400 

6,800 

2,200 

6,800 

3,000 

6,  S00 

3, 800 

6,800 

2,000 

6,800 

3,000 

6,800 

3,  500 

3,900 

3,600 

3,  900 

3,600 

3, 900 

4, 000 

3,600 

700 

3, 600 

700 

3, 600 

700 

17,000 

6, 500 

17, 000 

6,500 

17,000 

6, 500 

6,600 

4,500 

6, 600 

4,500 

6,600 

4,500 

1,600 

150 

1,600 

150 

1,600 

150 

2,900 

2,700 

2,  900 

2,700 

2,900 

2,  700 

3,7'jO 

800 

3,700 

3,500 

3, 700 

3,500 

12,400 

5,000 

12,400 

5,000 

8,  000 

4,000 

5,600 

5,  600 

5,600 

5,600 

5,600 

5,  600 

1,000 

50 

1,000 

50 

1,000 

50 

5,000 

2,500 

5,  600 

2,500 

5,600 

2,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10, 000 

10,000 

10, 000 

10,000 

4,300 

2,500 

4,  300 

2,500 

4,300 

2,500 

9,000 

6,(00 

9,100 

6, 000 

9, 100 

2,000 

1,700 

1,100 

1,700 

1,100 

1,700 

1,000 

4, 400 

800 

5,000 

800 

5,000 

200 

4,400 

800 

5,000 

800 

5,000 

800 

5,800 

2,400 

5,900 

2,400 

5,900 

2,  500 

13, 200 

15,000 

13,200 

15,000 

13,200 

15, 000 

5, 800 

2,400 

5,900 

2,400 

5,900 

2,500 

11,100 

3,200 

11, 700 

3,200 

11,700 

3,200 

11,100 

3,200 

11,700 

3,200 

11,700 

4,  300 

3,200 

4,300 

1,500 

4,300 

1,500 

1,500 

4,  300 

800 

4,300 

800 

4,300 

800 

3,400 

4,000 

3,400 

4,000 

3,400 

4,000 

5,900 

4,000 

5,  900 

4,000 

5, 900 

4,000 

5,900 

2,400 

5,900 

2,  400 

5,  900 

2,400 

3, 000 

2,000 

3,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2,000 

3,700 

2,000 

3,700 

2,000 

3,  700 

2,000 

930 

200 

930 

200 

930 

200 

930 

500 

930 

500 

930 

500 

5,850 

8,500 

5,850 

8,500 

5, 800 

8,500 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

1,600 

700 

1,600 

700 

1,600 

400 

11,400 

2,000 

11,400 

2,000 

11,400 

1,600 

600 

1,600 

600 

1,600 

100 

5,200 

3,000 

5,200 

3, 000 

5,  200 

3,000 

5, 2u0 
7.800 

5,100 

8,500 

5, 100 

9,700 

7,000 

7, 800 

6,000 

7,800 

6,000 

1,600 

700 

1,600 

700 

1,600 

700 
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Table  XXlXg — Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Walker, Mary  M . 

1 

26 

4, 472 

Wheeler,  Charles  W .  . 

1 

26 

4,446 

White, Samuel  T . 

1 

26 

1.566 

Clark,  M.  F.  and  II.,  Trs . 

1 

25.8 

1,808.9 

Sullivan,  John . 

1 

25.8 

2,575 

Leser,  Johanna . 

1 

25.5 

2,550 

Lindsley,D.  W . 

1 

25.5 

3,570 

Me  Bean,  Archibald  J . 

1 

25.5 

2,295 

Kelly,  Altred . 

1 

25.3 

2,U26 

Edwards,  Ann  E . 

1 

25.1 

2,638 

Bartlett,  William  A . 

1 

25 

2,706.3 

Bates,  Lewis . 

1 

25 

1.650 

Baxter,  John  V . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Berg,  Magdelena . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Berndt,  Julius . 

1 

25 

2,412.5 

Bullock,  Josenh  C . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Caldwell, Ann . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Camp, Florence  A . 

1 

25 

3,024 

Chenney,  Grace  M . 

1 

25 

2,393.8 

Churchill,  Lucy . 

1 

25 

2,875 

Cody,  James . 

1 

25 

2,662.5 

Cook,  Alex . 

1 

25 

1,650 

Cooper,  Lydia  E . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Conway,  Annie . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Corwith,Est.,  Henry . 

1 

25 

3,200 

Coudrv,  George  W . 

1 

25 

1,250 

Crawford,  Andrew . 

1 

25 

2, 662.5 

Crooker,  Catharine  D . 

1 

25 

2.  875 

Daniels,  Mrs.  A.  A . 

1 

25 

1,650 

Dingman,Jas.  B . 

1 

25 

1,650 

Dinsley,  Edward  et.  al . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Duck,  Clara  G . 

1 

25 

4, 125 

Duffin,  Daniel . 

1 

25 

2,875 

Edwards, Minnie  P .  . 

1 

25 

3,125 

Einbecker,  George . 

1 

25 

2,662 

Fabian,  Emily  S . 

1 

25 

2,062.5 

Fagan,  Patrick  S . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Fields,  Vina . 

1 

25 

2,5C0 

Fay,  Samuel  D . 

1 

25 

1,650 

Foster, Kate  S . 

1 

25 

2, 500 

Fourney,  Mary  E . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Greer  e,  Ann . 

1 

25 

2,413 

Goldstein,  Morris . . . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Gandolfo,  Letina . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Hagecorn,  Theo . 

1 

25 

2,388 

Hall,  Catherine . 

1 

25 

2, 875 

Heidenrelch,  J  ulius . 

1 

25 

2, 597 

Hilllary,  Patrick  J . 

1 

25 

2,388 

Hoffman,  Samuel . 

1 

25 

2, 383 

Ingalls,  Est.,  Geo.  A . 

1 

25 

2,025 

Jessleson,  Max . 

1 

25 

2,106.3 

Keeler,  Jas.  H . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Kelly,  Margaret  S . 

1 

25 

2,875 

Kendall,  Frances . 

1 

25 

2,450 

Kerwin,  Ellen . 

1 

25 

2,  662 

King,  Virginia  C . 

1 

25 

3,300 

Kitson,  Mary . 

Knight,  Elizabeth  W . . . 

1 

25 

2,875 

1 

25 

2,500 

Kraus,  Adolph . 

1 

25 

2,075 

Lauer, Nicholas  A . 

1 

25 

2,387 
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Table  XXIXg — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$5,200 

$3,000 

$5,200 

$3,000 

$5,200 

$3, 000 

5,600 

2,000 

5,600 

2,000 

5,600 

2,000 

2,200 

2,000 

2,200 

2,000 

2,  200 

2,000 

2,700 

2, 500 

2,700 

2,500 

2,700 

2,  500 

1,700 

1,400 

1,700 

2, 500 

1,700 

2, 500 

2,700 

2, 000 

2,700 

2,000 

2,700 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2, 000 

10,200 

4,000 

10,200 

3,000 

10,200 

2,300 

7,600 

3,000 

7,600 

3,000 

7,600 

3,000 

1,500 

250 

1,500 

250 

1,500 

200 

3.800 

2,000 

3,800 

2,000 

3,800 

2,000 

3,  200 

1,200 

3,200 

1,200 

3,200 

1,500 

2,300 

1,200 

2,300 

1,200 

2,  300 

1,200 

1,750 

200 

1,750 

200 

1,750 

200 

1,100 

1,000 

l,10u 

1,000 

1,100 

1,500 

2,500 

1,500 

2,500 

1,500 

2,500 

1,500 

3,300 

1,400 

3, 300 

1,400 

3,300 

1,750 

3,500 

1,200 

3,  500 

1,200 

3,  500 

1,200 

1,200 

100 

1,200 

200 

1,200 

200 

1,800 

500 

1,800 

500 

1,800 

500 

600 

100 

600 

100 

600 

100 

3,200 

1,600 

3,200 

1,600 

3,200 

2,000 

3,300 

1,000 

3,300 

1,000 

3,300 

1,000 

1,800 

1,700 

1,800 

1,700 

1,800 

1,750 

16,500 

5,000 

16,500 

5,000 

16,500 

5,000 

700 

200 

700 

200 

700 

200 

700 

100 

700 

100 

700 

100 

1,800 

200 

1,800 

200 

1,800 

200 

3,200 

400 

3, 200 

400 

3,200 

700 

5,000 

2,000 

5,000 

2, 000 

5,000 

2,000 

3,000 

5,500 

1,800 

1,500 

3,000 

5,500 

1,800 

1,500 

3,000 

5, 500 
1,800 

1,500 

400 

400 

400 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

700 

150 

700 

150 

700 

150 

4,200 

5,000 

4,200 

5,000 

4,200 

5,000 

3,300 

2,000 

3,300 

4,000 

3, 300 

4,000 

1,800 

2,000 

1,800 

2,000 

1,800 

2,000 

3,200 

800 

3,200 

1,000 

3,200 

1,000 

3,000 

1,500 

3,000 

1,500 

3,000 

1,500 

1,750 

400 

1,750 

400 

1,750 

2,000 

1, 100 

300 

1,100 

300 

1,100 

4C0 

1.800 

200 

1,800 

200 

1,800 

200 

2,700 

1,700 

2,700 

1,700 

2,700 

300 

3,300 

2,000 

3,300 

2,000 

3,300 

2, 000 

1,800 

400 

1,800 

400 

1,800 

400 

3,300 

2,000 

3,300 

2, 000 

3, 300 

2,000 

2, 700 

400 

2,700 

400 

2,700 

400 

1.300 

500 

1,300 

500 

1,300 

500 

5,500 

2,800 

5,500 

2,800 

5,500 

2,800 

3,800 

2,000 

3,800 

2,000 

3, 800 

2,000 

2, 600 

500 

2,800 

500 

2,800 

1,800 

400 

1,800 

400 

1,800 

400 

1,300 

400 

1,300 

400 

1,300 

500 

700 

100 

700 

100 

700 

100 

4,000 

2,500 

4,000 

2,500 

4,000 

2,500 

1,800 

300 

1,800 

son 

1,800 

400 

2,300 

100 

2,300 

100 

2,  300 

100 

16,000 

6,000 

16,500 

6,000 

16,500 

1,000 

2,700 

1,200 

2,700 

1,200 

2, 700 

1,500 
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Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Lawson, Victor  F . 

1 

25 

2,025 

Learned, Edwin  J . 

1 

25 

2,  *50 

Lewis,  Marie . 

1 

25 

1,650 

Loring,  Malek  A.,etal . 

1 

25 

5,000 

Lough",  Norman  A . 

1 

25 

2,393 

Lowe,Thaddeus  S.  C . 

1 

25 

2,446 

Luckow,  William . 

1 

25 

4,275 

McCarthy, Timothy  D . 

1 

25 

2.250 

McCoy,  Win . 

1 

25 

2,450 

McLain,  S.  P.  Mrs . 

1 

25 

1,650 

Malzacher,  Henry,  Louise  and  Wm . 

l 

25 

2,388 

Meacham,  Carrie  0 . 

1 

25 

2,000 

Moore, Daniel  E . 

1 

25 

2,  475 

Moss,  Fannie . 

1 

25 

2,550 

Mul veil,  John .  . 

1 

25 

2,062.5 

Newton, Edward  F . 

1 

25 

2,500 

O'Day,  Mary . . . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Otis,  Philo  A . 

1 

25 

2,575 

Pearce,  Myron  L . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Phillippson,  Lenna . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Phillips,  Est.,John  et  al . 

1 

25 

2,580 

Putnam,  Henry  C . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Raggio,Chas.  A . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Rea,  Robert  L . 

1 

25 

4.750 

Reichman,  Gottfried . 

1 

25 

2,  662.5 

Riedle,  Frank  . . . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Rogers,  II.  G . 

1 

25 

2,412.5 

Ryan,  Chas.  L.  et  al . 

1 

25 

2.350 

Satterlee,  Est.,Merrett  L . 

1 

25 

2, 575 

Schoolfield,  James  L.,Ex’r . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Scott,  Daniel . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Sheldon,  Benj.  R . 

1 

25 

2,350 

Sheridan,  James  W . 

1 

25 

2,475 

Siminsky.  Mary . 

1 

25 

2,875 

Sinclair,  William  H . 

1 

25 

2,706.3 

Skrodsisky ,  Meyer . 

1 

25 

2,398.8 

Solomon,  Annie  C . 

1 

25 

2,393.8 

Sontag.Est.,  John  B . 

1 

25 

2,018.8 

Sorg,Paul  J . 

1 

25 

2,062.5 

Sprague,  Lewis  W . 

1 

25 

3,125 

Steinbach,  Mary . 

1 

25 

2, 662.5 

Stern,  Samuel . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Thomae,  William  S . 

1 

25 

1,650 

Trude,  George  R . 

1 

25 

2,600 

Traynor,  John . 

1 

25 

3,200 

Valerga,  Emanuel . 

1 

25 

4,275 

Wagner,  Augusta . 

1 

25 

2,530 

Watson, Carrie  V . 

1 

25 

2,394 

Wiles,  Thos.  S.,et  al  . 

1 

25 

2,650 

WTlliams,  Abram . 

1 

25 

2,350 

Wilson, Flory  L . 

1 

25 

2,500 

Wilson,  Mrs.  M.,Mc . 

1 

25 

3,126 

Young,  Henry  G.,  Trs . 

1 

25 

4,  725 
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Table  XXIXg— Concluded. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 

FOR  THE  YrEAR  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$5, 200 

$3,  500 □ 

.$5,200 

$3,500 

$5, 200 

$3,500 

1  400 

1,400 

1,400 

4,200 

4,000 

4,200 

4,000 

4,200 

4,000 

9,000 

200 

9,000 

200 

9,000 

200 

1,300 

600 

1,300 

600 

1,300 

750 

1,400 

200 

1,400 

200 

1,400 

250 

4,000 

400 

4,000 

400 

4,000 

400 

3, 700 

3,  700 

100 

3,  700 

100 

5,000 

3,000 

5,000 

3,000 

5,000 

3,000 

3,200 

1,600 

3,200 

1,600 

3, 200 

2, 000 

2,700 

500 

2,700 

1,000 

2,700 

1,000 

5, 000 

3,500 

5,000 

3,500 

5,000 

3,500 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

1,700 

1,500 

1,700 

1,500 

1,700 

1,500 

4,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

23,000 

1,800 

2, 300 

1,800 

2,300 

1,800 

1,800 

100 

1,800 

100 

1,800 

100 

3,700 

4,000 

3,700 

4,000 

3,700 

4.000 

2,200 

2,200 

2, 200 

3;  000 

500 

3,000 

500 

3,000 

500 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2, 000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

1,800 

100 

1,800 

200 

1,800 

100 

9,000 

2,  000 

9,000 

2,000 

9,000 

2,000 

700 

200 

700 

200 

700 

200 

2,500 

1,500 

2,  500 

1,500 

2,500 

1,500 

700 

700 

700 

1,750 

5,000 

1,750 

5,000 

1,  750 

5,000 

3,700 

1,200 

3,700 

1,200 

3,700 

1,200 

3,300 

1,400 

3,300 

1,400 

3,300 

1,500 

2,000 

3,  500 

2,000 

3,500 

2,000 

3,  500 

1,750 

1,750 

1,750 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

1,800 

700 

1,800 

7<0 

1,800 

700 

4,000 

2, 000 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

1,200 

500 

1,200 

500 

1,200 

600 

1,200 

100 

1,200 

100 

1,200 

200 

3, 000 

2,200 

3,000 

2,200 

3,000 

2,200 

3, 300 

500 

3,300 

500 

3,300 

500 

1,  500 

1,600 

1,500 

1,600 

1,500 

1,600 

700 

50 

700 

50 

700 

50 

3,000 

3,000 

1,000 

3, 000 

2,000 

3,200 

1,000 

3,  200 

1,000 

3,200 

1 ,2u0 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

4, 000 

2,000 

17,100 

5,  000 

17, 100 

5,000 

17,100 

5,000 

4, 000 

400 

4,000  . 

400 

4,000 

400 

1,700 

1,700 

1,700 

300 

1,300 

3,000 

1,300 

3,000 

1,300 

3, 000 

870 

4, 000 

870 

4,000 

870 

4,000 

1,750 

300 

1,750 

300 

1,750 

300 

1,800 

1,000 

1,800 

1,000 

1,800 

1,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

10, 000 

6,500 

10,000 

6,500 

10,000 

6,500 
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Table  XXIXh — Showing  list  of  owners  having  less  than  Twenty-five  front  feet 
the  number  of  Front  and  Square  feet  owned  by  each ,  and  the  Assessments 


Names  or  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Totals  (252  owners; . 

252 

5, 256.6 

567,453.7 

Abraham,  Louis . 

1 

24. b 

2,475 

Einstein,  Reeina . 

1 

24. 8 

2,475 

Goldstein,  Sarah . 

1 

24.8 

2,  475 

Kunenther,  Johanna . 

1 

24.8 

2,549 

Noll,  Mary .  . 

1 

.  24.8 

2,635 

Pieser,  Dora . 

1 

24.8 

2,549.3 

Rappleye,Cythera  M . 

1 

24.8 

2,475 

Secor, James  . 

1 

24.8 

2, 246.1 

Summer,  Harriet  J . 

1 

24.8 

2,475 

Bovett,  J  ane  N . 

1 

24.5 

2,450 

Backus,  Emely . 

1 

24.5 

2,450 

Cummings,  Edmund  A . 

1 

24.5 

2,450 

Dodd,  Elizabeth . 

1 

24.5 

3,920 

DeStefano,  Emelio . 

1 

24.5 

2,646 

Davis,  Harriet  W . 

1 

24.5 

2,597 

Merille,  Mary  C . 

1 

24.5 

3,172.8 

Miller,  Alice  E . 

1 

24.5 

2, 450 

Price,  Abner . 

1 

24.5 

2,097.6 

Tomkins,  Jennie  E . 

1 

24.5 

2,450 

Wadskier,  Theodore  V . 

1 

24.3 

2,  510.2 

Alcock,  Joseph . 

1 

24 

2,400 

Butterfield,  Sarah . 

1 

24 

3,360 

Clifford,  Richard  W . . 

1 

24 

1,800 

Denver,  Wm.,  Guar . 

1 

24 

2,400 

Dickson,  Chas.  F . 

1 

24 

3, 360 

Gallatly.  Ada  B . . . 

1 

24 

3,360 

Gibbs,  Wm.  B . 

1 

24 

2,400 

Henderson,  Helen  E.,  et  al . 

1 

24 

2, 178 

Jones,  Caroline  0.,  et.  al . 

1 

24 

2,928 

Keogh,  Wm.  H . 

1 

24 

1,332 

Keeley  Brewing  Co . 

1 

24 

3,156 

Kiassen,  Jacob . 

1 

24 

2,400 

Larmon,  C.  J . 

1 

24 

2, 172 

Morris,  Chas . 

1 

24 

3.900 

Mean,  A.  B.,et  al.,Tr . 

1 

24 

3,165.6 

Phillips,  Maud  et  al . 

1 

24 

2,400 

Page.  John  H.  and  Wm.  R . 

1 

24 

2,172 

Ritcme,Emma . . . 

1 

24 

2, 400 

Rector,  Chas.  E .  . 

1 

24 

1,716 

Ray, Julia  M . 

1 

24 

3,156 

Smith, Elija  L . 

1 

24 

3,360 

Turner,  Helen . 

1 

24 

4,104 

Traynor,  Est.,  Dennis  J . 

1 

24 

2,400 

Talbott, Frederick  M . 

1 

24 

3.600 

Watson,  Julia  M . 

1 

24 

3,900 

Woolford,  Richard  B . 

1 

24 

1,716 

Pierson,  James  H . 

1 

23.8 

1,917.8 

Barber,  Geo.  L . 

1 

23 

1,857.3 

Farrell,  Eliza . 

1 

23 

2,415 

Howe,  Rose . 

1 

23 

2,300 

Kenney,  Johanna . 

1 

23 

2,162 

Price,  Vincent  C . 

1 

23 

2, 162 

Reading,  Edgar  M . 

1 

23 

2,162 

Reading.  Amelia  M . 

1 

23 

2,162 

Scanlon, Thomas . 

1 

23 

2,489.8 
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of  Realty  in  the  business  center  of  the  City  of  Chicago ,  giving  the  number  of  Pieces , 
on  Ground  and  Improvements  for  each  of  the  years  1892 ,  1893  and  1894. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$882,450 

$369, 230 

$889,750 

$401,490 

$887,  950 

$394,980 

$3,000 

$1,000 

$3,000 

$1,000 

$3,000 

$1,000 

3,000 

200 

3,000 

200 

3,000 

200 

6, 900 

1,000 

6,  900 

1,000 

6,900 

1,500 

7,300 

500 

7,300 

500 

7,300 

800 

600 

50 

600 

50 

600 

50 

7,300 

1,500 

7,300 

2,000 

7,300 

2,000 

3,500 

2,000 

3,500 

2,000 

3,500 

2,000 

3, 700 

$3,500 

3,700 

3,500 

3,700 

3,  500 

6,900 

2,  500 

6,900 

3,000 

6,900 

3,000 

2,700 

2,000 

2,700 

2,000 

2,700 

2,000 

2,000 

1,600 

2,000 

1,600 

2,000 

2, 500 

1,800 

600 

1,800 

600 

1,800 

300 

3,900 

500 

3,900 

500 

3,900 

500 

2,500 

1,600 

2,500 

1,600 

2,500 

1,600 

3,  600 

5,000 

3,600 

5,000 

3,600 

5,000 

2,900 

2,500 

2,  900 

2,500 

2,900 

2, 500 

2,000 

1,600 

2,000 

1,600 

2. 000 

2,500 

2,000 

1,200 

2,000 

1,200 

2,000 

1,200 

2, 000 

2,200 

2,000 

2, 200 

2, 000 

2,5C0 

2,300 

1,500 

2,300 

1,500 

2, 300 

1,500 

2,200 

1,400 

2,200 

2,000 

2,  *00 

1,000 

4,000 

2,800 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

900 

1,600 

1,000 

1,300 

1,000 

1,300 

2,900 

300 

2,900 

300 

2,900 

300 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

2, 200 

100 

2,200 

100 

2,200 

100 

9,600 

4,000 

9,600 

4,000 

9, 600 

4,000 

32,200 

6,000 

32,200 

6, 000 

32,200 

6,000 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

500 

4,800 

4,000 

4,800 

4,000 

4,800 

4,000 

2,200 

800 

2,200 

800 

2,200 

800 

8,700 

3,000 

8,700 

3.000 

8,700 

3,000 

3,800 

1,000 

3,800 

1,000 

3,800 

1,000 

2,000 

2,600 

2,00.) 

2,600 

2,000 

2,  600 

1,700 

200 

1,700 

200 

1,700 

200 

8,  700 

3,000 

8,  700 

3,000 

8,  700 

3,000 

1,700 

2,000 

1,700 

2,000 

1,700 

2,000 

3, 400 

3,400 

500 

3,400 

800 

3, 000 

3, 500 

3,600 

3, 500 

3, 600 

3, 500 

3, 800 

2,400 

4,000 

2,400 

4,400 

2,250 

2,900 

1,500 

2,900 

1,500 

2, 900 

1,500 

2,  900 

300 

2,900 

300 

2, 900 

300 

5,  300 

3,200 

5,300 

3,200 

5, 300 

3, 500 

5,600 

5,300 

5, 600 

5,300 

5,600 

5,300 

3, 400 

2,800 

3, 400 

2,800 

3, 400 

2,800 

9,000 

4, 000 

9,000 

4,000 

9,000 

4,000 

2,8<0 

2,600 

2,800 

2,600 

2,800 

2,250 

l,15d 

50 

1,150 

50 

1,150 

50 

9, 2  JO 

2,100 

11,900 

4,000 

11,900 

3, 000 

1,400 

100 

1,400 

2<  >0 

1,400 

100 

1,400 

100 

1,400 

100 

1,400 

50 

1,600 

300 

1. 600 

200 

l,60u 

100 

1,6<HJ 

100 

1,600 

100 

1,600 

100 

4,000 

1,500 

4,000 

1,500 

4,000 

1,500 
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Table  XXIX h — Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Knox,  Emily  A . 

1 

22.8 

2,047 

Boardman,  Anna  K . 

1 

22.7 

4,306.7 

Beers,  Chas.  II . 

1 

22.5 

3,262.5 

Egan,  Mary  0 . 

1 

22.5 

1,800 

Gaynor,  John . 

1 

22.5 

3,600 

Mott,  John  G . 

1 

22.5 

2,580 

Smith, T.  P.  &  G.  T . 

1 

22.5 

2,250 

Starkweather,  Ralph  E . 

1 

22.5 

1,811.3 

Anderson,  Augustus . 

1 

22 

2,097.3 

Freer,  Nathan  M . 

1 

22 

2,178 

Goldberg,  David . 

1 

22 

2,310 

Hill,  Flora  D . 

1 

22 

1,980 

Keller.  Theresa . 

1 

22 

2,640 

Metz,  Knnemund  (Mrs.) . 

1 

22 

2,640 

Reker,  Simon . 

1 

22 

2,123 

Walter,  Phil  ip  E . . 

1 

22 

3, 531 

Zamansky,  David . 

1 

22 

2, 310 

Bryan,  Thomas  B . 

1 

21.8 

1,435.5 

Mitchell, David  W  ,  Receiver . 

1 

21.5 

2,  472.5 

Plant,  Roger,  Jr . 

I 

21.5 

2,074.8 

Shreve,Chas.  M . 

1 

21.5 

1,720 

Stillman,  Lucy  L . 

1 

21 

1,905.8 

Streeter,  D.  L.  &  W,  C . 

1 

21 

1,472.6 

Friedman,  Ignatz . 

1 

20.8 

2,521.1 

Pindell,Mrs.  James  A . 

1 

20.8 

1,879.4 

Boyce,  Mary  Jane . 

1 

20.7 

1,866.9 

Ball,  Anna . 

1 

20.5 

1,655.4 

Owsley,  Heaton  B . 

1 

20.5 

1,640 

Towne, Edward  P . 

1 

20.5 

1,655 

Lonergan,Thos . 

1 

20.3 

1,625 

McGuire,  William  A . 

1 

20.3 

1,822.5 

O'Brien, Thomas  E . 

1 

20.3 

1,926 

Weber,  Francis  (insane) . 

1 

20.3 

1,625 

Egan,  Wm.  J . 

1 

20.2 

1,824 

Child,  Mary  A . 

1 

20.1 

1,625.1 

Dupee,  Est.  John  et.  al . 

1 

20.1 

1.821.3 

Hogan,  D.  J . 

1 

20.1 

1,409 

Ray,  Julia  A . 

1 

20.1 

1,006.3 

Smith,  James  Parker . 

1 

20.1 

1,610 

Anderson,  Chya . 

1 

20 

2,100 

Andrin,  George . 

1 

20 

1,800 

Armour,  Mary  T . 

1 

20 

3,  S95 

Atkinson,  Frances  I . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Atkinson,  Isabella . 

1 

20 

1,320 

Baggott,  Edward . 

1 

20 

1,615 

Baldwin, Minnie  C . 

1 

20 

1,400 

Bauer  Est.,  Augustus . 

1 

20 

1,600 

Baum,  Johanna^. . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Beifield,  Fannie,  et.  al . 

1 

20 

2,560 

Blayney,  J.  McCluskey,  Tr . 

1 

20 

1,610 

Boardman,  Caroline  E . 

1 

20 

3,000 

Boyington ,  Sarah  A . 

1 

20 

2,100 

Brega,  Jane . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Brown, Stephen  F . 

1 

20 

1,800 

Brunjes,  Mary  J .  . 

1 

20 

1,100 

Buckley,  William . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Casey,  Catherine . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Casey,  Edward . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Casey,  Mary . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Casey,  Thos . 

1 

20 

3,  600 
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Table  XXIXh — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892, 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$1,000 

$500 

$4,600 

$500 

$4,600 

$500 

8,100 

4,000 

8, 100 

4,000 

8,100 

4,000 

11,300 

600 

11,300 

600 

11,300 

1,000 

4,000 

400 

4,500 

400 

4,  500 

400 

3, 400 

2,000 

3,600 

1,500 

3,  600 

1,500 

1,680 

1,000 

1,680 

1,200 

1,680 

1,500 

5. 000 

1,800 

5, 000 

1,800 

5,000 

2,000 

22,500 

3,200 

22, 500 

3,200 

22,500 

2, 200 

1,100 

90C 

1,100 

900 

1,100 

1,000 

2,600 

2,000 

2,  700 

2,000 

2,  700 

2,000 

800 

1,200 

800 

1,200 

800 

1,200 

4.  800 

2,800 

4, 800 

2,800 

4,800 

3, 000 

3,300 

1,800 

3, 300 

1,800 

3,300 

1,800 

1,700 

400 

1,700 

1,000 

1,700 

1,000 

600 

400 

600 

400 

600 

400 

12,100 

7,000 

12,100 

7,000 

12, 100 

7,000 

800 

1,200 

800 

1,200 

800 

1,500 

2,900 

400 

2,900 

900 

2,900 

500 

1,600 

1,000 

1,600 

1,200 

1,600 

1,500 

600 

1,000 

600 

1,000 

*  600 

1,000 

11,800 

3,000 

11,800 

3, 000 

11,800 

3,000 

8,400 

4,000 

8,  400 

4,000 

8,400 

4,000 

3,000 

1,700 

3,000 

1,700 

3,000 

1,700 

6,100 

4,000 

6,800 

4,000 

7,  500 

5,500 

2,000 

5,500 

2,000 

5, 500 

2, 000 

12,000 

12,000 

15,000 

12,000 

10,000 

2, 100 

1,500 

2, 100 

1,500 

2,100 

1,500 

4,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

2, 100 

1,500 

2,100 

1,500 

2,100 

1,500 

4,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1, 000 

4,000 

1,000 

3,500 

50 

4, 000 

500 

4, 500 

500 

700 

500 

700 

500 

700 

500 

2,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

3,500 

4,000 

500 

4,000 

500 

2,400 

2,000 

2,400 

2,000 

2,  400 

2,000 

3, 700 

2,500 

4,000 

2,500 

4,000 

1.500 

3, 000 

1,600 

3,000 

1,600 

3,000 

1,600 

6,000 

2,000 

6,000 

2,000 

6,000 

2,000 

6,000 

3,000 

6,000 

2,000 

6, 000 

2,000 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

50 

3,700 

2,000 

3,700 

2,000 

3,  700 

1,500 

4,000 

3,600 

4,000 

3,  600 

4,000 

3,600 

1,600 

400 

1,600 

400 

1,600 

'400 

2,600 

2,000 

2,600 

2,000 

2,600 

2,000 

7,200 

2, 000 

7,200 

2,000 

6,200 

1,400 

3,  600 

3,200 

4,000 

3,200 

4,000 

3,200 

2,500 

1,600 

2, 500 

1,600 

2,  500 

i;eoo 

2, 100 

1,400 

2,100 

1,400 

2,100 

1,400 

13,200 

4,000 

13,200 

4,000 

13,200 

4,' 000 

3, 600 

1,000 

3, 600 

1,000 

3,600 

1,000 

4,400 

3,000 

4,400 

3,000 

4,400 

3,000 

2,700 

100 

2, 700 

100 

2' 700 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

3,700 

2,000 

3, 700 

2,000 

3,  700 

2,’ 000 

2. 800 

( 

1,000 

2,800 

1,'000 

2',  800 

1,000 

1,400 

900 

1,400 

900 

1,400 

900 

3, 000 

50 

3,000 

50 

3;  000 

50 

3, 000 

50 

3,000 

50 

3,000 

50 

3,000 

50 

3,000 

50 

3,000 

50 

3, 000 

50 

3,000 

/ 

50 

3,000 

50 

/ 
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Table  XXlXh — Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Clancey,  Patrick . 

1 

20 

2,140 

Clifford,  Martin . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Cody,  Kate . 

1 

20 

1,590 

•Croger,Anna  C . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Crowe,  Martin . 

1 

20 

2,180 

Crowe,  James . 

1 

20 

1,875 

DeWolf,  Francis . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Ditters,  Mary . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Doerr,  Christiana . 

1 

20 

1,2S0 

Duffy,  Daniel . 

1 

20 

2,140 

Dupee,Chas.  F . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Ely,  S.  S.  &  W.  H . 

1 

20 

2,100 

Erickson, George . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Flentge,  Lizzie,  Exr . 

1 

20 

1,400 

Flemming,  Patrick  H . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Furber,  Henry  J . 

1 

20 

8, 550 

Galt,  A.  T . 

1 

20 

2,000 

•Gillum,  Mary . 

1 

20 

2,000 

■Gray,  Geo.  L . 

1 

20 

2,200 

Hale,  Est.,  Dan’l  H . 

1 

20 

2,150 

Hall, Mattie  C.,  et  al . 

1 

20 

3,615 

Hamilton, Est.,  P.  D . 

1 

20 

1,600 

Hanks, Clarissa  B.  S . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Henie,  Herman  M . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Hildreth,  Sarah  G . 

1 

20 

3,000 

Hills,  Gary  B . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Irwin,  John . 

1 

20 

1,795 

Johnson,  Edwin  K . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Kammerer,  Anna .  . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Kerfoot,  Wm.  D . 

1 

20 

2,060 

Kiesling,  Frederick . 

1 

20 

1,402 

Kilb,  August . 

1 

20 

2,770 

Kirwin,  James . 

1 

20 

2,  740 

Lackner,  Frances . 

1 

20 

1,320 

Lehr,  Est.,  Lawrence . 

1 

20 

1,906 

Livingston,  Hannah . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Lock,  Est.,  William . 

1 

20 

3,000 

Lewis, Est.,  Allen  C . 

1 

20 

1.402 

McNallv,  James . 

1 

20 

2.100 

Maltby,  C.  o . 

1 

20 

1,610 

Manierre,Ann  H . 

1 

20 

1,600 

Manion,John . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Mason,  Julia  S . 

1 

20 

2, 020 

Meserre,  Mary  E  . 

1 

20 

2, 100 

Miller,  Sophia . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Missroom, James  D . 

1 

20 

400 

Morris,  Nelson . 

1 

20 

1,320 

Newman,  Lawrence . 

1 

20 

2,100 

O’Callaghan, Patrick, et  al . 

1 

20 

800 

O’Donoghue,  Est.,  Horace . 

1 

20 

1,660 

Oliver,  John  M.,  et  al . 

1 

20 

1,800 

Paulsen,  Wm.  A . 

1 

20 

2,020 

Peacock,  Est.,  Elijah . 

1 

20 

1,810 

Pearce, J.  Irving . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Pirrung,  Conrad . 

1 

20 

2,600 

Pollock,  Bertha . 

1 

20 

2,000 

•Quigley,  Jane . 

1 

20 

2,140 

Read,  Anne . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Roche,  W.  P . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Ryan,  Patrick  J . 

1 

20 

2,000 
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Table  XXlXh— Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year*] 893. 

Assessments 

FOR  THE  Y'EAR  lt94. 

Ou  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$1,100 

$20 

$1,100 

$20 

$1,100 

$20 

2,800 

1,600 

2, 8u0 

1,400 

2,800 

1,400 

500 

50 

500 

50 

500 

50 

3, 200 

100 

3,200 

luO 

3,200 

100 

1,000 

120 

1,000 

120 

1,000 

120 

2, 600 

2,600 

2,  600 

2,600 

2,  600 

2,600 

4,800 

1,600 

4,800 

1,600 

4,  800 

1,600 

1,400 

900 

1,400 

.  1, 000 

1,400 

1,000 

2, 900 

800 

2,900 

800 

2,900 

800 

1,100 

20 

1,100 

100 

1,000 

20 

3,000 

1,800 

3,000 

1,800 

3,000 

1,800 

2,  TOO 

1,500 

2,  700 

1,500 

2, 700 

1,500 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

4,400 

2,000 

4, 400 

2,000 

4,  400 

2,000 

1,400 

1,000 

1,400 

1,000 

1,400 

1.000 

18,000 

12,000 

18,000 

12,000 

18,  000 

6,000 

3,200 

800 

3,200 

400 

3,200 

400 

2,100 

1,400 

2,100 

1,400 

2,100 

1,400 

2,500 

1,600  . 

2,500 

1,600 

2, 500 

1,600 

2, 100 

1,600 

2,100 

1,600 

2,100 

2,000 

4,400 

2, 500 

4, 400 

2,500 

4,400 

2, 500 

11,000 

4,000 

11,000 

4,000 

11,000 

4,000 

4,400 

3,000 

4, 400 

3,000 

4,400 

3,000 

1,500 

1, 300 

1,500 

1,300 

1,500 

1,500 

4,000 

1,800 

4,000 

1,800 

4,000 

1,800 

3,700 

3,700 

2,500 

3,700 

2,500 

3,700 

2,500 

2,  400 

3,700 

2, 400 

3,700 

2,400 

4,400 

3,000 

4,  400 

3,000 

4,  400 

3, 000 

2,400 

1,600 

2,400 

1,600 

2,400 

1,600 

5, 800 

1,900 

5,800 

1,900 

5,  800 

1,750 

4, 400 

1,800 

4,400 

1,800 

4,400 

1,600 

3,700 

2,000 

3,700 

2,000 

3,700 

2,000 

1,100 

ioo 

1,100 

200 

1,100 

200 

2, 800 

1,600 

2,800 

1.600 

2, 800 

1,600 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

150 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,  200 

4,000 

2,200 

4,000 

2,200 

4,000 

2,  500 

4,  400 

1,600 

4,400 

1,600 

4,400 

1,600 

2,700 

300 

2,700 

300 

2,700 

300 

3,  600 

1,000 

3,600 

1,000 

3,600 

1,000 

5,500 

2,300 

5,500 

2,  300 

5,500 

2,  300 

2, 000 

100 

2, 000 

100 

2,  000 

400 

8, 800 
2,700 
1,400 

3,200 

8,800 

2,700 

3, 400 

8,800 

2,700 

3, 400 
1,000 
1,200 

1,200 

Moo 

1,200 

M00 

200 

3,200 

200 

200 

3,200 

2,700 

200 

200 

3,200 

200 

2, 700 

1,500 

1,500 

2 ’700 

1,500 

2.  800 

1,600 

2, 800 

1,600 

2,800 

1,600 

13,200 

3,000 

13, 200 

3,000 

13,200 

3,000 

3,  300 

1,200 

3.300 

1,200 

3, 300 

1,200 

13,200 

10,000 

13,200 

10,000 

13,200 

11,000 

6,000 

1,500 

2,400 

6,000 

1,500 

3,000 

6,' 000 
1,500 

4,’ 000 

1,600 

1,400 

.  M00 

1,400 

1,600 

1,400 

1,400 

600 

1,400 

900 

1,400 

900 

1,100 

20 

1,100 

100 

1,100 

20 

2, 100 

3, 200 
1,500 

1,400 

2,100 

1,400 

2, 100 

1,400 

2,000 

3,200 

1,500 

2,000 

3,200 

1,500 

2;  000 
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Table  XXlXh — Continued. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

*  Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Sanders,  Patrick . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Sawyer, C has.  B . 

1 

20 

2, 760 

Schaller,  Victoria,  et  al . 

Schieferstein,  August . 

1 

20 

3,600 

1 

20 

1,110 

Schnur, Jacob . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Seaverns,  George  A . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Shackleford,  John . 

1 

20 

2, 760 

Sherwood,  Mary  R . 

1 

20 

3,000 

Shreve,  Adele  L . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Shreve,  Belle  S .  . 

1 

20 

1,800 

Shreve, Thos.  W . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Sproehnle,  Est.  Martina . 

1 

20 

2,100 

Stein,  Charles . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Stone,  Anna  M . 

1 

20 

1,600 

Schwabacher,  John  S . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Sweet,  Samuel  H . 

1 

20 

3,  620 

Tobias,  Herman . 

1 

20 

1,810 

Von  Glahn,  August . 

1 

20 

1,635 

Von  Vlissingen,  Peter,  Trs . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Wadskier,  Louisa  M . . . 

1 

20 

1,905 

Weber.  Est.  Rudolph . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Weissert,  Edward  A . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Whitehead,  Josephine  S . 

1 

20 

3, 310 

Williams,  Mary  B .  . 

1 

20 

2,760 

Wileon,  F.  Cortez . 

1 

20 

3,600 

Wollensak,  Josephine . 

1 

20 

2,000 

Wunderle,  Louis . 

1 

20 

1,615 

Yondorf,  Simon . 

1 

20 

2,770 

Yoe,  Peter  L . 

1 

20 

2, 960 

Negrich,Mary . 

1 

19.9 

1,987 

Batterman,Mary . 

1 

19.8 

2,093.5 

Bremer,  Peter . 

1 

19.8 

2, 103.4 

Burkhardt,  Heirs  of  John . 

1 

19.8 

2,093.5 

Cavacevicti,  Est.,  Peter . 

1 

19.8 

1,975 

Dethloff,  Wilhelmina . 

1 

19.8 

2, 103.4 

Fuelner,  VTarsraret . 

1 

19.8 

2,014.5 

Fisher,  Est.  Henry . 

Faber,  Mary . 

1 

19.8 

2,014.5 

1 

19.8 

2,093.5 

Gratz,  Margaret . 

1 

19.8 

2,013 

Hostick,  Henry  M . . 

1 

19.8 

2,113 

Herring,  Wm . 

1 

19.8 

2,093 

Henning,  John  W . 

1 

19.8 

1,975 

Hiliesheim,  Barbara . 

1 

19.8 

2,103 

Hemneman,  Catherine .  . 

1 

19.8 

2,014 

Hall, Mary  M . 

1 

19.8 

2, 103 

Lott,  Chas.  R . 

1 

19.8 

2, 102 

New,  Peter  W . 

1 

19.8 

2, 103 

Noll,  Louisa . 

1 

19.8 

2,014 

Richert,  John . 

1 

19.8 

2,083.4 

Rollmah,  Agnes . . 

1 

19.8 

2,014.5 

Schlacks,  Christina . 

1 

19.8 

2,014.5 

Schumacher ,  Maria . 

1 

19.8 

2,088.5 

Schwarer,  Barbara . 

1 

19.8 

2, OSS. 5 

Simons,  Zalmon  G . 

1 

19.8 

2, OSS. 5 

Starkweather,  Chauncey  C . 

1 

19.8 

1,975 

Thilmont,  Christopher . 

1 

19.8 

2,014 

Wall  man,  Josephine . 

1 

19.8 

2,067 

Wathier,Chas.  A . 

1 

19.8 

2,093 

Weber,  Mary  N . 

1 

19.8 

2, 132 

Williams, Leonora  M . 

1 

19.8 

2, 093 
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Table  XXIX h — Continued. 


Assessments 
for  the  Tear  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

1,200 

2,300 

1,200 

2,300 

1,200 

2,300 

2,400 

1,600 

2,400 

1,600 

2,400 

1,600 

3,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2, 000 

3,000 

2, 000 

2,200 

1,400 

2,200 

1,400 

2,200 

1,400 

2, 800 

1,600 

2, 800 

1,000 

2,800 

1,500 

10,000 

2, 000 

10,000 

2, 000 

10,000 

2,  000 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

1,200 

1,200 

3,000 

1,500 

3,600 

1,500 

3,600 

1, 500 

9,000 

3,000 

9,000 

3,000 

9,000 

3,000 

8,200 

6,000 

8,200 

6,000 

8,  200 

6,000 

9,000 

3,000 

9, 000 

3,000 

9,000 

3, 000 

2,700 

100 

2,  700 

100 

2, 700 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

3,500 

1,800 

4, 000 

1,800 

4,000 

1,800 

2,000 

1,100 

2,000 

1,200 

2, 000 

C200 

3,600 

3, 200 

3, 600 

3,200 

3,600 

3,000 

3,000 

700 

3, 000 

700 

3,000 

700 

7,200 

2,500 

,  7,200 

2,500 

7,200 

2,500 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

100 

2, 800 

2,000 

2,800 

2, 000 

2,800 

2,000 

1,400 

1,000 

1,400 

1,000 

1,400 

1,000 

1,800 

600 

1,800 

600 

1,800 

'COO 

6,500 

1,060 

6,  500 

1,000 

5,400 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

1,200 

1,200 

3,200 

2, 000 

3,200 

2,000 

3,200 

2,' 000 

4,800 

2,000 

4,800 

2,000 

4,800 

2,000 

4,700 

2,000 

4,700 

2,000 

4,700 

2,000 

3,700 

1,500 

3, 700 

1,500 

3,700 

1,500 

4,400 

1, 200 

4,  400 

1,200 

4, 400 

C200 

2,000 

1,200 

2,000 

1,200 

2,000 

1,  200 

800 

100 

800 

200 

800 

200 

560 

150 

560 

150 

560 

150 

800 

200 

800 

200 

800 

150 

5,500 

2,000 

5, 500 

2,00u 

5, 500 

2,000 

560 

560 

560 

900 

100 

900 

200 

900 

200 

500 

50 

500 

50 

500 

50 

800 

100 

800 

200 

800 

200 

500 

100 

500 

100 

500 

50 

560 

560 

560 

700 

300 

700 

300 

700 

300 

5,500 

2,000 

5,  500 

2,000 

5. 500 

2,000 

560 

560 

200 

560 

200 

500 

50 

500 

50 

500 

50 

560 

200 

560 

200 

560 

200 

560 

560 

560 

650 

650 

650 

900 

50 

900 

50 

900 

50 

560 

150 

560 

150 

560 

1.50 

500 

50 

500 

50 

500 

50 

900 

100 

900 

100 

900 

100 

800 

100 

800 

100 

800 

100 

700 

600 

700 

600 

700 

600 

5, 500 

2,000 

5, 500 

2,000 

5,500 

2,000 

5,  500 

2, 000 

5,500 

2,000 

5, 500 

2,000 

900 

50 

900 

50 

900 

50 

800 

100 

800 

100 

800 

100 

800 

300 

800 

150 

800 

150 

560 

100 

560 

100 

560 

150 

700 

700 

700 

-16  L.  s 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 


'1  able  XXIX li— Concluded. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Number 
of  pieces 
owned. 

Number 
of  front  feet 
owned. 

Number 
of  square  feet 
owned. 

Worst,  Fred . - . 

1 

1ft. 8 

2,093.5 

Berg,  James . 

1 

19.5 

1,174  9 

Mackway,  Louise . 

1 

19.1 

1,843.2 

Mackway,  Marion . 

1 

19 

1,833.5 

Mackway,  Eleanor . 

1 

19 

1,833.5 

Evans,  Barbara  A . 

1 

18.8 

1,932 

Ryan,  Peter . 

1 

18.8 

754.7 

Johnson,  Frederick  W.,  et.  al . 

1 

18 

1,980 

Parker,  Laura  A . 

1 

18 

1,980 

Fitzgerald,  Wm . 

1 

ir 

1,700 

Brentano,  Est.,  Carolina . 

1 

16.7 

1,147.4 

Foster, Rosa .  . 

1 

16.7 

1,595 

Ma^ era,  Louis,  et  al . 

1 

16.7 

1,599.3 

Strong,  Wm.  H . 

1 

16.7 

1,589.5 

Jones,  Jane  G . 

1 

15 

1,050 

Jennings,  Est.,  John  D .  . 

1 

10 

817.5 

Gage,  Henry  H . 

1 

*- 

4 

675 
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Table  XXIX h— Concluded. 


Assessments 
for  the  Year  1892. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1893. 

Assessments 
for  the  Year  1894. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

On  ground. 

On  improve¬ 
ments. 

$800 

$600 

$800 

$800 

$800 

$800 

1,600 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

830 

200 

830 

200 

830 

2, 500 

830 

200 

830 

200 

830 

200 

830 

200 

830 

200 

830 

200 

2,800 

100 

2,800 

100 

2,800 

100 

1,400 

800 

1,400 

800 

1,400 

800 

2, 000 

800 

2,000 

800 

2,000 

800 

2,000 

800 

2,000 

800 

2,000 

800 

3,400 

3,300 

5,500 

3,300 

6,000 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,400 

1,800 

1,400 

800 

600 

800 

600 

800 

600 

800 

600 

800 

600 

800 

500 

800 

600 

800 

600 

800 

600 

2,700 

2, 000 

3,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2,000 

6,600 

2,000 

6,600 

2,000 

6,600 

1,000 

200 

100 

200 

100 

200 

100 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  property  in  the  business 
center  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  front  feet  owned,  giving  the  number  and  percentage  of 
owners,  pieces,  front  and  square  feet  owned  by  each  class: 


Class  Owning. 

Num¬ 

ber 

owning 

Per 

cent,  of 
total 
owners. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
pieces 
owned. 

Per 

cent,  of 
total 
pieces. 

Number 

of 

front  feet 
owned. 

Per 

cent,  of 
total 
front¬ 
age. 

Number  of 
square 
feet  owned. 

Per 

cent,  of 
total 
square 
feet. 

Five  hundred  or  more  front 
feet . 

18 

1.50 

223 

10.15 

15,506.9 

15.67 

2, 032,700.8 

17.52 

Four  hundred  or  more  and 
less  than  five  hundred  feet 

11 

.93 

82 

3.73 

4,907.5 

4.97 

594,798.1 

5.13 

Three  hundred  or  more  and 
less  than  four  hundred  feet 

19 

1.5S 

130 

5.92 

6,633.5 

6.69 

700, 765.6 

6.04 

Two  hundred  or  more  and 
less  than  three  hundred 
feet . 

40 

3.34 

162 

7.38 

9,332.9 

9.44 

1,038, 393.4 

8.95 

One  hundred  or  more  and 
less  than  two  hundred  feet 

169 

14.11 

437 

19.90 

22,962.1 

23.22 

2,724,283  8 

23.49 

Seventy-five  or  more  and 
less  than  one  hundred  feet 

117 

9.76 

204 

9.29 

9,895.7 

10.01 

1.159,635.5 

10.00 

Fifty  or  more  and  less  than 
seventy-five  feet . 

184 

15.36 

268 

12.20 

10, 936.9 

11.06 

1,213, 36S.6 

10.46 

Twenty-five  or  more  and 
less  than  fifty  feet . 

388 

32.39 

438 

19.95 

13, 467.6 

13.62 

1,568,124.2 

13.52 

Less  than  twenty-five  feet.. 

252 

21.03 

252 

11.48 

5, 256 . 5 

5.32 

567,453.7 

4  89 

Totals . 

1,198 

100.00 

2,196 

100.00 

98, 904.6 

100.00 

11,599,523.7 

100.00 

The  following  statement  divides  the  owners  into  two  classes, 
those  owning  over  and  under  one  hundred  feet  frontage,  the  num¬ 
ber  and  percentage  of  owners,  pieces,  front  and  t  quare  feet  owned 
by  each  class: 


Class  Owning. 

Num- 

oer 

owning 

Per 

cent,  of 
total 
owners. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
pieces 
owned. 

Per 

cent,  of 
total 
pieces. 

Number 

of 

front  feet 
owned. 

Per 

cent,  of 
total 
front¬ 
age. 

Number  of 
square 
feet  owned. 

Per 

cent,  of 
total 
square 
feet. 

One  hundred  or  more  front 
feet . 

257 

21.45 

1,034 

47.09 

59, 347.9 

39, 556.7 

59.99 

7,090,941.7 

4,508,582 

61.13 

Less  than  one  hundred 
front  feet . 

941 

78.55 

1,162 

52.91 

40.01 

38.87 

Totale . 

1,198 

100.00 

2,196 

100.00 

98,904.6 

100.00 

11,599,523.7 

100.00 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  square 
feet  owned,  and  the  assessments  on  ground  for  each  of  the  years 
of  1892,  1893  and  1894,  for  each  class  of  owners: 


Class  Owning. 

Per 

cent,  of 
total 
square 
feet 
owned. 

For  the  Year  1892. 

For  the  Year  1893. 

For  the  Year  1894. 

Assess¬ 
ments  on 
ground. 

Per  cent,  of 

total  assess¬ 

ments  on 
ground. 

Assess¬ 
ments  on 
ground. 

Per  cent,  of 

total  assess- 

m e  n  t  s  on 

ground. 

Assess¬ 
ments  on 
ground. 

I’er  cent,  of 

total  assess- 

ments  on 

ground. 

Five  hundred  or  more  front 

feet . 

17.52 

$4,793,160 

20.50 

$4, 786,120 

20.33 

$4,773,770 

20.32 

Four  hundred  or  more  and 

less  than  five  hundred  feet.. 

5.13 

1,268,000 

5.42 

1,271,700 

5.40 

1,271,100 

5.41 

Three  hundred  or  more  and 

less  than  four  hundred  feet. 

6.04 

1 , 666, 350 

7.13 

1,687,850 

7.17 

1,687,850 

7.19 

Two  hundred  or  more  and  less 

than  three  hundred  feet  .... 

8.95 

2, 286,750 

9.78 

2, 298. 100 

9.76 

2,298,650 

9.79 

One  hundred  or  more  and  less 

than  two  hundred  feet . 

23.49 

5,358,535 

22.92 

5, 434,405 

23.08 

5.416.  925 

23.06 

Seventy  five  or  more  and  less 

than  one  hundred  feet . 

10.00 

2,289,465 

9.79 

2, 324,515 

9.87 

2,311,915 

9.84 

Fifty  or  more  and  less  than 

seventy-five  feet . 

10.46 

2, 158, 830 

9.23 

2,159,420 

9.17 

2,151,720 

9.16 

Twenty-five  or  more  and  less 

than  fifty  feet . 

13.52 

2,677,  540 

11.45 

2,694,780 

11.44 

2,690,430 

11.45 

Less  than  twenty-five  feet . 

4.89 

882,450 

3.78 

889,750 

3.78 

887,950 

3.78 

Totals . 

100.00 

$23, 381,080 

100.00 

$23, 546,640 

ICO. 00 

$23,490,310 

100.00 

The  following  statement  shows  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  square 
feet  owned,  and  the  assessments  on  improvements  for  each  of  the 
years  1892,  1893  and  1894,  for  each  class  of  owners: 


Class  Owning, 

Per 

cent,  of 
total 
square 
feet 
owned. 

For  the  Year  1892. 

For  the  Year  1893 

For  the  Y~ear  1894. 

Assess¬ 
ments  on 
improve¬ 
ments. 

Per  cent,  of 
total  assess¬ 
ments  on  im¬ 
provements. 

Assess¬ 
ments  on 
improve¬ 
ments. 

Per  cent,  of 
total  assess¬ 
ments  on  im¬ 
provements. 

Assess¬ 
ments  on 
improve¬ 
ments. 

Per  cent,  ol 
total  assess¬ 
ments  on  im¬ 
provements. 

Five  hundred  or  more  front 

feet  . 

17.52 

$3,431,400 

24.01 

$3,555,000 

23.53 

$3,370,900 

23.32 

Four  hundred  or  more  and  less 

than  five  hundred  feet . 

5.13 

642, 850 

4.50 

639,550 

4.23 

646, 450 

4.47 

Three  hundred  or  more  and 

less  than  four  hundred  feet. 

6.04 

1,083, 400 

7.58 

1,189,000 

7.87 

1,156, 450 

8.00 

Two  hundred  or  more  and  less 

than  three  hundred  feet.... 

8.95 

1, 473, 900 

10.31 

1,525,200 

10.10 

1,371,600 

9.49 

One  hundred  or  more  and  less 

than  two  hundred  feet . 

23.49 

3,108,570 

21.75 

3,400,010 

22.50 

3, 287, 420 

22.74 

Seventy-five  or  more  and  less 

than  one  hundred  feet . 

10.00 

1,459,700 

10.22 

1,585,280 

10.49 

1,510,650 

10.45 

Fifty  or  more  and  less  than 

seventy-five  feet . 

10.46 

1,311,630 

9.18 

1,  359,  690 

9.00 

1,286,950 

8.91 

Twenty-five  or  more  and  less 

than  fifty  feet . 

13.52 

1,408,340 

9.86 

1,452,740 

9.62 

1,430, 040 

9.89 

Less  than  twenty-five  feet _ 

4.89 

36%  230 

2.59 

401,490 

2.66 

394, 980 

2.73 

Totals . 

100.00 

$14,289,020 

100. 00 

$15, 107, 960 

100.00 

$14,455,440 

100.00 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  square 
feet  owned,  and  the  total  assessments,  on  ground  and  improve¬ 
ments,  for  each  of  the  years  1892,  1893  and  1894,  for  each  class 
of  owners: 


Per 

cent,  of 
total 
square 
feet 
owned. 

For  the  Year  1892. 

For  the  Year  1893. 

For  the  Year  1894. 

Class  Owning. 

Assess¬ 
ments  on 
ground  and 
improve¬ 
ments. 

o  S 

0 

.  CO 

0D 

a  * 

8  « 

03  C 

u.  *■»  a. 
Jog 

3h~  c 

Assess¬ 
ments  on 
ground  and 
improve¬ 
ments. 

Per  cent,  of 

total  assess¬ 

ments. 

Assess¬ 
ments  on 
ground  and 
improve¬ 
ments. 

• 

o  ® 

0D 

© 

.  0D 
•fci  CD 

-  as 

ft  ® 

©  ^ 

as  C 
u  —  ® 

Z  o  2 
* 

Five  hundred  or  more  f  rontfeet 
Four  hundred  or  more  and  less 

17.52 

$8,224,560 

21.84 

$8, 341, 120 

21.58 

$8,144,670 

21.46 

than  five  hundred  feet . 

Three  hundred  or  more  and 

5.13 

1, 910, 850 

5.07 

1,911,250 

4.94 

1,917, 550 

5.06 

lees  than  four  hundred  feet. 
Two  hundred  or  more  and  less 

6.04 

2, 749,150 

7.30 

2,876,850 

7.44 

2, 844,300 

7.50 

than  three  hundred  feet... 
One  hundred  or  more  and  lees 

8.95 

3,760,650 

9.98 

3,823,300 

9.89 

3,670,250 

9  67 

than  two  hundred  feet . 

Seventy- five  or  more  and  less 

23.49 

8,467,105 

22.48 

8, 834,415 

22.86 

8,704,345 

22.94 

than  one  hundred  feet . 

Fifty  or  more  and  less  than 

10.00 

3,  749, 165 

9.95 

3, 909,795 

10.12 

3,822,565 

10.07 

seventy-five  feet . 

Twenty-five  or  more  and  less 

10.46 

3,470,460 

9.21 

3,  519, 110 

9.10 

3, 438,670 

9  G6 

than  fifty  feet . 

13.52 

4,085,880 

10.85 

4,147, 520 

10.73 

4, 120,470 

10.86 

Less  than  twenty-five  feet... 

4.89 

1,251,680 

3.32 

1,291,240 

3.34 

1,282,930 

3.38 

Totals . 

100.00 

$37,670, 100 

100.00 

$38, 654,600 

100.00 

$37, 945, 750 

100.00 

Though  the  foregoing  classified  table  and  recapitulation  do  not 
upon  the  whole  show  so  intense  a  concentration  as  is  estimated 
to  have  been  reached  throughout  the  United  States — 75  per  cent, 
of  land  values  owned  by  10  per  cent,  of  land  owners,  1 — it  never¬ 
theless  indicates  an  alarming  condition  of  land  monopoly. 

e.  Average  Area  of  Holdings  by  Classes. 

Considering  it  first  in  respect  of  area,  and  lumping  the  first 
four  classes  together,  we  find  that  88  persons  own  597  pieces,  an 
average  of  nearly  7  pieces  each;  that  their  frontage  is  36,356  feet, 
an  average  of  413  front  feet  each,  and  that  their  area  is  4,366.658 
square  feet,  an  average  of  49,621  square  feet  each.  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  7.35  per  cent,  of  all  the  owners  included  in  Table 
XXIX  own  27.19  per  cent,  of  the  land  included  in  the  same  table. 

As  we  eliminate  one  after  another  of  the  less  important  classes 
of  the  four  just  considered,  the  percentage  of  owners  falls  with  a 
rise  in  the  percentage  of  area,  until  the  first  class,  consisting  of 
only  18  persons,  or  but  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  ap¬ 
pear  as  owners  of  223  distinct  pieces — an  average  of  12.5  pieces 


1  Shearman’s  Natural  Taxation,  p.  180. 
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to  each  owner,  and  of  861  front  and  112,928  square  feet,  or  17.52 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  included  in  Table  XXIX.  Following 
is  a  brief  tabulation: 


Owners. 

No.  of  pieces. 

Average  No.  of 
pieces  to  each 
owner. 

Total  frontage  in 

feet. 

Average  frontage 

to  each  owner  in 

feet. 

Total  square  feet. 

Average  area  to 

each  owner  in 

square  feet. 

Percentage  of  own¬ 

ership  of  whole 
No.  of  owners  in 

Table  XXIX. 

Percentage  of  area 

to  whole  area  in 

Table  XXIX. 

Class. 

6 

Z 

One  to  four.... 

88 

597 

6.78 

36, 356 

413 

4,366,658 

49,621 

7.34 

37.6 

One  to  three. .. 

48 

435 

9.06 

27,023 

563 

3,328,265 

69,338 

4 

28.7 

One  to  two . 

29 

305 

10.5 

20,414 

704 

2, 627,490 

90, 903 

2.42 

22.6 

One . 

18 

223 

12.39 

15, 506 

861 

2,032,700 

112,928 

1.5 

17.5 

/.  Average  Value  of  Holdings  by  Classes. 

The  intensity  of  concentration  is  still  more  obvious  when  the 
varying  values  of  the  area  under  consideration  are  compared.  Again 
lumping  the  first  four  classes  together,  but  this  time  with  reference 
to  value  instead  of  area,  and  assuming  that  the  assessment  valua¬ 
tion  for  1894  is  7.36  per  cent  of  true  value,  we  find  that  the  88 
persons  of  these  four  classes,  constituting  a  little  over  7  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  of  owners,  own  $136,000,000  worth  of  land, 
or  more  than  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  all  the  land  in 
the  table.  The  average  for  each  owner  is  $1,500,000.  Think  of  88 
persons  owning  nearly  half  the  business  center  of  Chicago!  As  the 
less  important  classes  are  eliminated  one  after  another  the  percent¬ 
ages  diminish,  both  as  to  owners  and  as  to  value  of  holdings — 
that  of  owners  in  much  greater  ratio,  however,  than  that  of  values — 
until  we  reach  the  first  class,  composed  of  18  owners,  or  1.5  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  whose  holdings  are  worth  $64,000,000,  an  average 
of  $3,500,000  to  each  owner,  thus: 


Owners. 

No.  of  pieces. 

Average  number 
of  pieces  to  each 
owner. 

Total  value 
of  holdings.* 

Average  value  to 
each  owner.* 

Percentage  of 
owners  to  whole 
number  of  owners 
in  Table  XXIX. 

Percentage  of  value 
to  total  value  in 
Table  XXIX. 

Class. 

6 

£ 

One  to  four . 

88 

597 

6.78 

$136,000,000 

$1,500,000 

7.34 

42.7 

One  to  three . 

48 

439 

9.06 

105,000,000 

2,200,000 

4 

32.49 

One  to  two . 

29 

305 

10.5 

81,000,000 

2,800,000 

2.42 

25.73 

One . 

18 

223 

12.39 

64,000,000 

• 

3, 500, 000 

1.5 

20.32 

*  Estimated  in  round  numbers  from  the  assessment  valuations  of  1894,  as  shown  in  Table  XXIX, 
upon  the  assumption  that  these  valuations  are  about  7.36  per  cent,  of  true  value. 
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g.  An  Interesting  Coincidence. 

Tlie  sixth  class,  that  of  persons  owning  from  75  to  100  front 
feet,  is  close  to  the  general  average.  It  is  a  curious  if  not  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  that  this  approximation  of  the  sixth  class  to  the  average 
for  all  relates  as  well  to  number  of  pieces,  frontage  and  area,  as 
to  value,  and  that  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  owners  own,  both  in 
area  and  value,  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  land.  The  following 
arrangement  of  the  data  exhibits  this  comparison: 


1 

CD 

14  ** 

©  © 

©  2 
u 

—  © 

Ct 

c 

—  CD 

. 

3*  C 

G  ~ 
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®  c 
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G 

c 

S 

C 
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>  2 
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«w 
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55  O 

C  «-» 

CD 

g  © 

© 

«E  £  e 

^  © 

©  t— 

s*  • 

£  u 
>  2 
©  5 

X  ~  © 

o  3*  ^ 

© 

X 

g 

z 

Averag 
of  pieo 
owner. 

U-  o 

di  *71 

<  -  ® 

Averag 

square 

owner. 

cz  o 

Km 

G  ~ 

>  © 

<  £ 

Percenl 

owners 

in  Tabl 

^  5  ^ 

©  c  © 

|°S 

©£  — 
u  _  c5 

G  ©£h 

All  classes . 

1,19S 

117 

1.83 

82 

9,965 

9,825 

|266,277 

264,957 

Sixth  class . 

1.74 

84 

9.76 

10.00 

9.84 

h.  Significant  Comparisons. 

Below  this  sixth  cla^s,  the  evidence  of  concentration  as  compared 
with  land  in  smaller  places  and  farming  communities,  is  great,  for 
even  the  ninth  class,  composed  of  persons  owning  less  than  25 
feet  frontage  each,  shows  an  average  in  round  numbers  of  $44,000 
worth  of  bare  land  to  each  owner — the  value  of  more  than  20 
average  farms;  but  from  the  sixth  class  to  the  first,  the  table 
bristles  with  evidence  of  concentration,  not  only  as  compared  with 
village  and  farming  communities,  but  also  as  compared  with  the 
remainder  of  the  “South  Side”  itself.  To  advance  much  beyond 
this  stage  of  concentration  is  to  reduce  the  laboring  classes  to  a 
condition  little,  if  any,  better  than  serfdom;  to  a  condition  in  which 
labor  organizations  and  strikes  will  be  no  more  effective  weapons 
than  feather  bullets. 
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This  tendency  may  be  most  clearly  seen  by  comparing  the  three 
least  important  classes  with  the  three  most  important,  omitting  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  as  being  or  bordering  upon  middle  ground. 
Following  is  a  statement  showing  that  comparison: 


Number  of  owners. 

Average  number 
of  pieces  to  each 
owner. 

Average  frontage 
in  front  feet  to 

each  owner. 

Average  area  in 

square  feet  to  each 

owner. 

Average  value  to 

each  owner. 

Perc entage  of 

owners  to  whole 

number  of  owners 

in  Table  XXIX. 

Percentage  of  area 

to  total  area  in 

Table  XXIX. 

Percentage  of  value 

to  total  value  in 

Table  XXIX. 

First . 

18 

12.39 

861 

112,928 

$3,500,000 

1.5 

17.53 

20.32 

Second . 

11 

7.45 

445 

54,072 

1,500,000 

1,300,000 

.93 

5.13 

7.14 

Third . 

19 

6.84 

347 

36,882 

1.58 

6.04 

9.78 

Total . 

48 

8.89 

551 

67,960 

$2,100,000 

1.39 

9.54 

12.41 

Seventh . ) 

Eighth .  }■ 

Ninth . ) 

824 

1.16 

36 

4,050 

$94,  672 

68.83 

28.82 

24.39 

Thus  we  see  that  over  two- thirds  of  the  owners  posess  less  than 
one- third  in  area  and  a  scant  quarter  in  value  of  all  the  holdings; 
that  the  824  owners  in  classes  7  to  9  have  an  area  of  only  about 
three  times  as  much  land  as  the  48  owners  in  classes  1  to  3,  and 
in  value  only  about  twice  as  much;  and  that  while  the  distinct 
pieces  owned  by  the  former  average  only  one  and  a  fraction,  those 
of  the  latter  are  nearly  9,  the  highest  class  of  all  owning  more 
than  12. 

If  the  land  monopolized  by  the  first  three  classes  be  measured 
up  with  average  farms,  each  holding  proves  to  be  equal  in  value 
to  over  1,000  farms,  or  an  area  in  average  farm  land  (with  im¬ 
provements  thrown  in)  of  nearly  100  square  miles.  But  the  climax 
of  the  concentration  is  exhibited  in  the  first  class,  that  of  owners 
whose  holdings  aggregate  500  front  feet  or  more.  Measured  by 
value  the  holdings  of  each  of  these  18  persons  is  equal  to  1,750 
average  farms,  or  more  than  169  square  miles — an  area  of  land 
equal  to  Hardin  county. 
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3.  HOLDINGS  OF  WOMEN. 

The  next  table  shows  the  value  of  the  land  included  in  Table 
XXVIII  which  is  owned  by  women. 

Table  XXX — Comparing  the  number  of  Women  owning  Realty  in  the  business 
center  of  the  City  of  Chicago ,  the  number  of  Pieces,  Front  and  Square  feet  owned 
by  them ,  and  the  Totals  of  all  Owners  in  the  same  territory,  together  with  the  Per¬ 
centages  they  bear  to  all. 


Class  Owning. 

Number  owning. 

1'er  cent,  of  total 
owners  that  are 
women. 

Number  of  pieces 

owned. 

Ter  cent,  of  total 

pieces  that  are 

owned  by  women. 

N  umber  of  front  feet 

owned. 

Per  cent,  of  total 

front  feet  that  are 

owned  by  women. 

Number  of  square 

feet  owned. 

F**r  cent,  of  square 

feet  that  are  owned 

by  women. 

Two  hundred  or  more  front  feet  (all) . . . . 

88 

597 

36, 385.8 

4,366,657  9 

By  Women . . . 

6 

6.81 

30 

5.03 

1,477.6 

4.06 

209,264  8 

4.79 

One  hundred  or  more  and  less  than  two 

hundred  feet  (all) . 

189 

437 

22,962.1 

2,724,283  8 

By  Women . 

28 

16.57 

67 

15.33 

3,' 700.1 

16.11 

455,398.3 

i6.72 

Seventy-five  or  more  and  lees  than  one 

hundred  feet  (all) . 

117 

204 

9,895.7 

1,159,635.5 

By  Women . . . 

24 

20.51 

42 

20.59 

2; 038. 8 

20.6 

224  ^  005  8 

19.32 

Fifty  or  more  and  less  than  seventy-five 

feet  (all) . 

184 

268 

10,936.9 

1,213,  368.6 

By  Women . 

51 

27.72 

71 

26.49 

2,976.5 

27.19 

'343,128.6 

28.28 

Twenty-five  or  more  and  less  than  fifty 

feet  (all) . 

388 

438 

13, 467.6 

1,568, 124.2 

By  Women . 

127 

32.73 

136 

31.51 

4,269.2 

31.7 

'480,029.7 

30.61 

Less  than  twenty-five  feet  (all) . 

252 

252 

5,256.5 

567,453.7 

By  Women . * . .' . 

104 

41.27 

104 

41.27 

2^ 194.4 

41.75 

243, ’953. 7 

42.99 

Totals  (all  owners) . 

1,198 

2,196 

98,904.6 

11,599,523.7 

Totals  and  percentages,  owned  by 

women . 

340 

28.38 

450 

20.49 

16,656.6 

16.84 

1,955,780.9 

16.86 
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4.  HOLDINGS  OF  NON-RESIDENTS. 


Table  XXXI — Showing  Property  located  in  the  business  center  of  Chicago 
and  owned  by  non-residents  of  1  llinois ,  and  the  Assessors  Valuation  of  the 
same  for  the  year  189 If. 


Name  of  Owner. 


Adame,  John  Quincy . 

Alexander,  Alexander  J. . . 
Armstrong,  Amanda  F.... 

Armour,  Mary  T . 

Atwater, John  P . 

Ayer,  Frederick . 

Ayer,  John  M . 

Bacon,  Clara  R . 

Balch,  Frank  V . 

Baldwin,  Augustus  C . 

Barling  Henry  A . 

Bartlntt,  Francis . 

Barton,  Silas  A . 

Bass,  »'lara  F . 

Bassett,  Thomas . 

Blayney,  J.  McClueky . 

Bladgett,  D.  A . 

Boardman, Caroline  E.... 
Boston  Ground  Rent,  Trs. 
Bostwick,  John  M . 

Bouygne.  Chas.  W . 

Brooks  Estate . 

Casey,  Thomas . 

Chapin,  H.  A.  and  C.  A. .. 
Cheerer,Anna  D . 

Church,  Nellie  E . 

Cook,  Jennie  W . 

Copeland,  Howard . 

Crary,  Harriet  E . 

Crozier,  J.  Lewis  &  Bros. 

Daggett,  Sarah  E  . 

DeCoster, Cyrus  et  al . 

Denegre,  Bertha  C . 

DeZeng,  Richard  L . 

Dickson,  Chas.  T . 

Drummond,  John  M . 

Dyer,  Elizabeth  . 

Ely,S.  S  and  W.  H . 

Farnsworth,  John  F . 

Field,  Joseph  N . 

Flint  Estate . 

Flint,  Adele  E . 

Flint.  Frederick  W . 

Flint,  Helena . 

Foster,  Kate  S . 

Foster,  Nathaniel  C . 

Fran  ken  berger,  Mary  S. .. 

Friedman,  Ignatz . 

Gaff,  James  M . 

Galbraith, Wm.  A . 

Goodwin ,  Joh  anna  . 

Green, Hetty  R  . 

Green, Cornelia  R . 

Hadley,  Everest  W . 

Hennmg,Sallie  K. . 

Henning,  John  W . 

Hissey,  James  J . 

Homan, George  W . 

Home  Insurance  Co . 

Hopkins’  Academy . 


Residence. 


Quincy,  Mass . 

Spring  Station,  Ky . 

Bloomfield,  Ky . 

Cincinnati,  O . 

Poukeepsie,  N.  Y . 

Lowell,  Mass . 

Lexington,  Ky . 

New  York  City . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Plainfield, Mass . 

New  York  City . 

Boston,  Mass . 

4  4 

New  York  City . 

LosAngeles,Cal . 

Lexington,  Ky . 

Grand  Rapids, Mich. .. 

Troy,  N.  Y . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Port  Washington, Wis. 

New  York  City . 

Medford,  Mass . 

Denver,  Colo . 

Niles,  Mich . 

New  York  City . 

New  York  City . 

Louisville,  Ky . 

L  uffalo,  N.  Y . 

Albuquerque,  N.  M _ 

Upland,  Pa . 

New  York  City . 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

New  Orleans,  La . 

Middletown,  Conn . 

Cincinnati,  O . 

Toledo,  O . 

M  iddletown ,  Conn . 

Girard,  Pa . . 

Washington,  D.  C . 

Bowden,  Eng . 

New  York  City . 

4  4  4  4 

&4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

Louisville, Ky . 

Eau  Claire,  Wis . 

Madison,  Wis . 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

Cincinnati,  O . 

Erie,  Pa . 

Hartford, Conn . 

New  Y~ork  City  . 

Tarry  town,  N.  Y . 

New  York  City . 

Louisville,  Ky . 

Louisville,  Ky . 

London,  Eng . 

New  York  City . 

Hadley,  Mass . 


®  >> 

®  r. 
o  £ 
a>  <® 

—  c-c 
u  © 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
feet 

Number 

of 

O  —  C 

l°° 

front¬ 

age. 

square 

feet. 

9 

535.3 

82, 607.8 

5 

342.5 

35,191.1 

1 

45.3 

4,114 

1 

20 

3,985 

4 

147.8 

22,775 

2 

120 

15, 360 

1 

72 

4,684.5 

3 

191 

16,943.9 

3 

120 

6,600 

1 

34 

3,400 

6 

357 

34,933.2 

6 

325 

33,942.4 

1 

40 

6,840 

ff 

357.5 

48,147.9 

o 

/V 

55 

4,045 

1 

20 

1,610 

5 

200.9 

32,209  3 

1 

20 

3,000 

1 

80.9 

15, 393.2 

1 

40.8 

4,095.4 

1 

75 

7,450 

12 

1,067 

107,385.3 

1 

20 

3,600 

8 

427.2 

70,621 

1 

200.8 

39,64  .1 

1 

34 

3,300 

1 

40 

3,840 

2 

61.8 

6,754.5 

1 

30 

3,000 

6 

400 

52, 718 

1 

65 

11,115 

6 

187.5 

12, 911.3 

2 

106.8 

17,286  3 

1 

190.5 

32,766 

1 

24 

3, 360 

3 

81.5 

8,543.3 

1 

48 

5, 376 

1 

20 

2,100 

2 

41 

3,310 

1 

45.2 

8, 597 

1 

40.5 

4,374 

1 

40.1 

4,333.3 

1 

39.8 

4, 293 

1 

40.5 

4, 374 

1 

25 

2, 500 

1 

30 

5,400 

1 

125.8 

13, 581 

1 

20.8 

2, 521 

1 

71 

4, 260 

1 

80 

14, 720 

1 

30 

5,100 

2 

120 

20,380 

1 

50 

7,350 

1 

50 

4,  750 

1 

76.3 

6,100 

1 

19.8 

1.975 

1 

378 

42,  430 

1 

30 

5, 670 

1 

94.8 

14, 235 

1 

40 

6,920 

Assessor’s  Value,  1891. 


Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Total 

value. 

$172, 200 

$64, 500 

$236, 700 

138,000 

116,200 

254, 200 

15,000 

5,000 

20, 000 

4,000 

3,600 

7, 600 

40,600 

26,300 

66,900 

106,400 

40,000 

146,400 

11,600 

14,400 

25,600 

17.700 

8,400 

26,100 

16, 800 

60, 000 

76,800 

3,  300 

1,300 

4,600 

103,300 

60,600 

163.900 

140,800 

197,000 

337,800 

8, 800 

7,000 

15, 800 

72,400 

24,700 

97,100 

9, 500 

4,000 

13,500 

3,600 

1,000 

4,600 

71, 100 

40,500 

111,600 

4,400 

3, 000 

7,400 

24,000 

25, 000 

4,  900 

6,700 

5,  500 

12,  200 

24,525 

26,25t' 

50,  775 

368,900 

510,500 

879,400 

3,000 

50 

3,050 

37,  500 

10,  300 

47, 800 

40,000 

35,000 

75, 000 

3,300 

1,300 

4, 600 

5,600 

5,400 

11,000 

7,780 

10,200 

17,980 

3,  000 

800 

3,800 

205,700 

119,  600 

325,300 

14,300 

800 

15,100 

25,600 

7,000 

32,600 

18,400 

15, 000 

33, 400 

14,500 

14,500 

4,000 

3,000 

7,000 

24,200 

10,200 

34, 400 

14,400 

5,000 

19,400 

2,  700 

1,500 

4, 200 

4,  500 

2.900 

7, 400 

20,000 

11,000 

31,000 

5,  900 

3,000 

8,900 

5,900 

2,400 

8, 300 

5,800 

2,700 

8,500 

5,900 

3,000 

8,900 

3,000 

1,500 

4,500 

6,600 

5,000 

11,600 

12, 600 

1,000 

13,600 

4.000 

7,  500 

11,500 

22,  800 

25,000 

47,800 

32,000 

27,000 

59,000 

9,900 

1,600 

11,500 

25,200 

2,750 

27,950 

4,000 

4,000 

14, 000 

7,000 

21,000 

43,000 

20,000 

63,000 

5,500 

2,000 

7,500 

56,  700 

8,00u 

64,  700 

12,000 

6,000 

18,000 

63,000 

125,000 

188,000 

5,200 

2,000 

7,200 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 


Table  XXXI — Continued. 


Name  of  Owner. 


Howe,  Rose . 

Hurd, Ethan  O . 

Jackson,  Hattie . 

Jones,  Carolina  O . 

Jones,  Frances  O . 

Keene,  Est.,  Dr.  David _ 

Kelly,  Alfred . 

Kendall,  Francis . 

Kent,  Albert  E . . 

King, Virginia  C . 

KoeffW,  Gustav  A . 

Kussell,  Philip . 

Lally,  G.  H . 

Lawrence,  John  S . . 

Lees,  Susanna  P . . 

LeMoyne,  James  V . 

Lewis,  Mary  Russell . 

Lipe,  Elizabeth . 

Lobenstine,  Wm.  C . 

Longley,  James . 

Loomis,  Geo  D . 

Loring.  Daniel  A  . 

Lowe.Thaddeus  S.  0 . 

Lowell ,  Augustus . 

McLean,  Geo . 

Mack,  Wm . 

Maltby,  Est.,  C.  S . 

Mandell,  Edward  S . 

Meacham,  Carrie  O . 

Messerre,  Mary  E.  B . 

Miller, Griffin  T . 

Miller, Silas  F . 

Morgan,  D.  Perry . 

Moss,  Fannie . 

Mulliken,  Emma  A . 

Munn, Carrie  L . 

Nevers,  Julia  O . 

Newman,  Lawrence . 

OHv.-r,  James . 

Oliver,  Joseph . 

Paxton,  James  W . 

Perkins, Sarah  A . 

Plant,  Roger . 

Pope,  Norton  Q . 

Pulsifer,  David  T . 

Putnam, Henry  C . 

Ransom, Mary  E.  S . 

Reed,Chas.  M.,  Exr . 

Reeves,  Carolina  M . 

Rice,  Jas.  H . 

Richardson,  Tobias . 

Rogers,  Harris  G . 

Scanlon,  Thomas . 

Schoolfleld,  Jas.  L . 

Scbroeter,  Otto  L . 

Schnckleford,  John . 

Shaw,  Hiram  B.,  Exr . 

Sherman,  Julia  T . 

Sherwood,  Mary  R . 

Short,  Wm.,  Exr . 


Residence. 

No,  of  pieces 

of  property 

owned. 

Num. 
her  of 
feet 
front¬ 
age. 

Number 

of 

square 

feet. 

Assessor’s  Value,  1894. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Total 

value. 

Porter  Co,  Tnd  . 

1 

23 

2,300 

$11,900 

$3,000 

$14,900 

Cincinnati,  O . 

2 

62.5 

6,750 

6,200 

300 

6,500 

New  York  City . 

2 

65.3 

5,406 

3,800 

4,400 

8,200 

t  4  4  4 

i 

24 

2,928 

32.200 

6,000 

38,200 

4  4  4  4 

i 

50 

5,000 

4,000 

2,000 

6,000 

Milwaukee,  Wie . 

i 

31 

2,587 

8,300 

3,000 

11,300 

Columbus, 0 . 

i 

25.3 

2,026 

7,600 

3,000 

10,600 

Pasedena,  Cal . 

i 

25 

2,  460 

1,300 

500 

1,800 

San  Rafael, Cal . 

13 

668  5 

61,456 

74,200 

29,0  0 

103,200 

New  York  City . 

1 

25 

3,300 

4,000 

2, 500 

6,500 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

4 

105 . 5 

11,933 

14,900 

6,  700 

21,600 

Jacksonville,  Fla . 

1 

26  6 

3,933 

5,900 

2,  400 

8,300 

Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. .. 

2 

40.5 

3, 240 

8,000 

3,  600 

11,600 

Grand  Rapids, Mich. .. 

1 

40 

6,  620 

8,800 

1,500 

10,300 

High  Bridge,  N.  Y . 

3 

159.5 

23,221 

56,800 

71.000 

127,800 

Melval,  Md . 

1 

75.8 

7, 878 

13,000 

8,000 

21,000 

Tarrytown,N.  Y . 

2 

81 

3,614 

6,000 

3,600 

9,600 

Denver,  Colo . 

1 

36 

2,520 

7,800 

6,600 

14,400 

New  York  City . 

5 

383 

29,  325 

80,  700 

16,400 

97,100 

Boston,  Mass . 

2 

115 

10,140 

27,400 

8,200 

35, 600 

Tiffin, Ohio . 

1 

40 

3,  220 

4,000 

3,000 

7,000 

N  ew  Y ork  C  ity . 

1 

50 

5.  400 

16,200 

16,200 

Pasedena,  Cal . 

1 

25 

2,446 

1,400 

250 

1, 650 

Boston,  Mass . 

5 

326 

35,439 

69,700 

84,500 

154,200 

Janesville.  Wis . 

1 

50 

7,250 

25,000 

9,000 

34,000 

Salem, Mass . 

1 

100.5 

10,040 

28,800 

20, 000 

48, 800 

Newr  Haven, Conn . 

1 

20 

1,610 

3. 600 

1,000 

4,600 

New  Bedford, Mass.... 

2 

40 

4,000 

18,  600 

14,000 

32,600 

Newark,  N.  J . 

1 

25 

2, 000 

5,000 

3.  500 

8,500 

Lexington.  Mass . 

1 

20 

2,100 

2,700 

1,000 

3,700 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

5 

210 

22,205 

15,250 

5,500 

2\750 

Louisville,  Ky . 

2 

129.5 

11,694 

25,500 

22,000 

47, 500 

New  York  City . 

1 

93 

11,160 

80,000 

40,000 

120, 000 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

1 

25 

2, 550 

1,700 

1,500 

3,200 

Detroit,  Mich . 

1 

30 

2,422.5 

7,500 

3,400 

10,900 

Washington, D.  C . 

3 

176.5 

27,747 

66,200 

34,000 

100,200 

Hartford,  Conn . 

2 

60 

3,  600 

8,600 

2,800 

11,400 

I'oledo.Ohio . . 

1 

20 

2,100 

2, 700 

1,500 

4,200 

•South  Bend,  Ind . 

2 

145.3 

14,664 

26,  620 

8,  710 

35, 330 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

2 

205 

29,640 

45,700 

11,000 

56, 700 

Wheeling,  W.  Va . 

11 

3S2.5 

43,337.4 

59,300 

49,600 

108,900 

Paris,  France .  .. 

1 

26.5 

4. 531.5 

5,800 

8, 500 

14,300 

Monica,  Cal . 

2 

45 

4,180 

9,  550 

6,200 

15,750 

Brooklyn, N  Y . 

2 

69.3 

4,237.5 

14,500 

5,200 

19,700 

New  York  City . 

1 

50 

3,300 

10,000 

7, 000 

17,000 

Eau  Claire,  Wis . 

1 

25 

2,500 

3,000 

4, 000 

7.000 

Louisville,  Ky . 

1 

30 

3, 903.7 

3,900 

4,000 

7,900 

Erie,  Pa . 

3 

415 

25,034.8 

32,700' 

15,000 

47,  700 

Richmond,  Ind . 

1 

28 

2,240 

10,000 

10,000 

20,0('0 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

1 

41.8 

5,072.6 

12,000 

22,500 

34,500 

New  Orleans,  La . 

1 

80 

9,600 

36,800 

105,000 

141,800 

Binghamton.  N.  Y . 

1 

25 

2,412.5 

700 

700 

Houston,  Texas . 

1 

23 

2; 489. 8 

4,000' 

1,500 

5,500 

Lvnchburg,  Va . 

1 

25 

2,500 

3,300 

1,500 

4,800 

Watertown,  Wis  .  . 

1 

40 

5,520 

4,  S0< 

2,500 

7,300 

Lexington.  Ky, . 

1 

20 

2,760 

1,200 

1,200 

2,400 

**  . 

1 

40.3 

4,025 

16, 00< 

5, 000 

21,000 

Buffalo.  N.  Y . 

o 

60.7 

7,850.2 

20,00n 

13,  600 

33.600 

Beloit.  Wis . 

I 

20 

3,000 

3,600- 

1,500 

5,100 

Louisville,  Ky . 

2 

50 

4,7S7.6 

2,400 

1,200 

3,600 
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Table  XXXI—  Concluded. 


Name  of  Owner. 


Shreve,  Chas.  M . 

Shreve, Thos.  W . 

Shreve,  Belle  S . 

Simons.  Zalmon  G . 

Sinton,  David . 

Smith, Eliza  L . 

Speed, J as.  B . . 

Sullivan,  John . — 

Thayer,  Est.,  Nathaniel . . . 
Thorne,  J.  Pembroke . 

Todd,  James  Ross . 

Thompson,  Jane  L . 

Uihlein,  Edward  G . 

Walker,  Grant . 

Walker, Judith  C . 

Whitehouse,  Wm.  F . 

Whittemore,  John  H . 

Wiles,  Thomas . 

Williams,  Mary  B . 

Williams,  Leonora  M . 


Residence. 


Louisville,  Ky . 

*  * 

Kenosha,  Wis . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Urbana,Ohio . 

Louisville,  Ky  . . 

Minneapolis, Minn  .... 

Boston,  Mass . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Louisville,  Ky . 

Outside  city,  no  address 

Union, Ohio . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Richmond,  Va . 

New  Y  ork  City . 

Naugatuck,  Conn . 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

Livingston,  Ky . 

Christian,  Ky . 


No.  of  pieces 

of  property 

owned. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
feet 
front¬ 
age. 

Number 

of 

square 

feet. 

Assessor’s  Value,  1894. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Total 

value. 

1 

21.5 

1,720 

$11,800 

$3,000 

$14,800 

1 

20 

2,000 

9,000 

3,000 

12,000 

1 

20 

1,800 

8,200 

6,000 

14,'200 

1 

19.8 

2,088.5 

5,500 

2,000 

7,  500 

2 

104 

18,060 

53,  600 

24,000 

77,  600 

1 

24 

3,360 

4, 400 

2,250 

6,650 

3 

115  3 

11,991 

23,600 

23,500 

47,100 

1 

25.8 

2,575 

1,700 

2,500 

4,200 

16 

358.6 

26,844 

86, 000 

87,  200 

171,200 

3 

180 

14,400 

27,800 

12,000 

39,800 

8 

279 

12,495 

92,900 

41,300 

134,200 

1 

40 

5,520 

5, 600 

2,400 

8,000 

2 

118.1 

13,010 

19,500 

12, 000 

31,500 

3 

120 

10,000 

22. 400 

14,  200 

36,  600 

2 

80.4 

7,266.2 

10,000 

6, 750 

16,750 

1 

40 

7,560 

13,200 

9,000 

22,  ‘200 

3 

182.8 

18,015 

29,475 

32,750 

62,  225 

1 

25 

2,650 

870 

4,000 

4,870 

1 

20 

2,760 

1,200 

1,200 

2,400 

1 

19.8 

2,093 

700 

700 

Recapitulation  of  Table  XXXI ,  shotting  the  States ,  the  number  of  Cities 
represented ,  number  of  Owners  in  each  State ,  the  number  of  Pieces,  Front 
and  Square  feet,  owned  by  Residents  in  each  State,  and  Assessor's  Valuation  on 
Ground  and  Improvements  for  the  year  1894. 


Name  of  State. 

Mo.  of  cities 
represented} 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
owners. 

Number  of 
pieces  of 
property 
owned. 

Number 

of 

feet 

frontage. 

Number 

of 

square 

feet. 

Assessor's  Yalue,  1894. 

Ground. 

Improve¬ 

ments. 

Total 

value. 

California . 

4 

6 

20 

843.5 

77, 127 

$97,650 

$41,450 

$139,100 

Colorado . 

1 

o 

2 

56 

6,120 

10, 800 

6, 650 

17, 450 

Connecticut . 

4 

6 

9 

531.3 

66,467 

80, 475 

43, 150 

123,625 

District  of  Columbia . 

1 

2 

5 

217.5 

31,057 

70,  700 

36,  900 

107, 600 

Florida . 

1 

I 

1 

26.6 

3,933 

5,900 

2, 400 

8,  300 

Indiana . 

3 

4 

6 

401.3 

48,844 

94, 220 

32,710 

126,930 

Kentucky . 

6 

20 

35 

1,406.3 

122,043.9 

421, 700 

276,500 

698, 200 

Louisiana . 

1 

2 

3 

186  8 

26,886.3 

55, 200 

120,000 

175,200 

Maryland . 

2 

2 

4 

255.8 

22,278 

40,800 

20,000 

60, 800 

Massachusetts . 

8 

16 

66 

3,442.3 

377,011.7 

1,102,  000 

1,136,400 

2, 238, 400 

Michigan . 

3 

4 

15 

698.1 

111,872.8 

124,900 

55,700 

180,600 

Minnesota . 

o 

2 

7 

213.3 

15,486.3 

27,300 

9,500 

36,  800 

New  Jersey . 

i 

1 

1 

25 

2,000 

5,000 

3,500 

8,  500 

New  Mexico . 

i 

1 

1 

30 

3, 000 

3,000 

800 

3,800 

New  York . 

10 

35 

64 

3,256.9 

384,441.1 

820,975 

536,700 

1,357, 675 

Ohio . 

6 

12 

21 

800.4 

9U,879.3 

168,250 

93,  350 

261,600 

Pennsylvania . 

3 

4 

11 

915 

94,571.8 

2(3,100 

163,100 

436,200 

Texas . . . 

1 

1 

1 

23 

2,489.8 

4,000 

1,500 

5,500 

Virginia . 

2 

2 

3 

105.4 

9.766.2 

13,300 

8,250 

21, 550 

West  Virginia . 

1 

1 

11 

382.5 

43,337.4 

59,  300 

49,  600 

108,900 

Wisconsin . 

9 

12 

15 

550.5 

65,548.5 

107,000 

70,200 

177,200 

England . 

2 

2 

2 

423.2 

51,027 

76,700 

19,000 

95,700 

France . 

1 

1 

1 

26  5 

4,531.5 

5,800 

8,500 

14,300 

No  address . 

1 

1 

1 

40 

5, 520 

5,' 600 

2,400 

8,000 

Totals  (23  states) . 

74 

140 

305 

14,857.2 

1,666,240.6 

$3,673, 670 

$2,739,260 

$6,411,  930 
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5.  VACANT  LAND. 

Both  improved  and  unimproved  property  have  thus  far  been  con¬ 
sidered  together.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  vacant  land  by  itself. 

Table  XXXII — Showing  77  pieces  of  Unimproved  Property  in  the  business  center 
of  the  City  of  Chicago ,  with  the  Names  of  Owners ,  Streets  and  Numbers ,  also  the 
number  of  Front  and  Square  feet  in  each  piece,  and  the  Assessors''  Valuation  of 
each  piece  for  each  of  the  years  1892 ,  1893  and  1894. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Street. 

Number  of 

front  feet. 

«4— •  J 

c  £ 

© 

CM 

©  © 

1— 

r*  71 

p  =L 

1 1 

*x  j 
u  O 

x  se 

®  =  « 

m2 

* 

1 

sj 

o  — 

x  -5 

X  -  — ; 

D  —  — 
x  -  y 
*  >  £ 

< 

C 
072 
®  =e  . 

X  —  • 

a.  2 
|-x 

Studebaker,  Peter  et  al . 

238-239  Michigan  av . 

43 

7,396 

$6, 450 

*6,450 

*6,  450 

Church,  Rebecca . 

118  Waoash  av . 

24 

3^900 

3,’ 800 

3,800 

’3,800 

Leiter,  Levi  Z . 

299-301  Wabash  av . 

50 

8,5(0 

16,  500 

16’ 500 

16’500 

Taylor,  Wm.  H . 

Se  cor.  Wab.  av.&  Cong.st 

120.3 

13, 357.8 

37,40* 

37,400 

37,’ 400 

t  ( 

334-336  Wabash  av . 

40.1 

5, 196.2 

11,010 

11,000 

11,000 

Green,  Hetty  H.  R . 

351-353  Wabash  av . 

40 

6,  620 

13, 2C0 

13,200 

13,200 

Duck,  Clara  G . 

387  Wabash  av . 

25 

4,125 

5,500 

5,500 

5,500 

Andrew's,  Joseph  H . 

389  Wabash  av . 

25 

1  ’  125 

5^500 

5,’ 500 

5^500 

Smith,  Byron  L . 

393-399  Wabash  av . 

80 

13/200 

19,’ 200 

19/200 

19,200 

McVicker,  Jas.  H . 

417-42-3  Wabash  av . 

80 

13,’  240 

13,600 

13’ 600 

13,’ 600 

Peck,  Clarence  I . 

425-431  Wabash  av . 

80 

13,240 

13,600 

13,600 

13,600 

Tuttle,  Emerson  B . 

457-459  Wabash  av . 

40 

6^620 

6,’ 800 

6’ 800 

61800 

Munn,  Carrie  L . 

458-460  Wabash  av . 

40 

7,200 

6,800 

6,800 

61800 

Fisher,  Archibald  J.  et  al . 

465^467  Wabash  av . 

40 

6,’  620 

6,800 

6,’ 800 

6,800 

il  i  i 

469  Wabash  av . 

26 

4,303 

f  400 

4 ’400 

4,400 

Weaver,  Est.,  Daniel . 

Rear  491  State  st . 

20 

520 

300 

300 

300 

Peabody,  Hiram  B . 

Rear  491  State  et . 

20 

800 

400 

400 

500 

Morris,  Nelson . 

344  Dearborn  st . 

20 

1,320 

3,200 

3,200 

3,200 

Heisen,  Chap.  C . 

354  Dearborn  st . 

20 

l'  320 

3,’ 200 

3,  200 

3/200 

Walker,  John  H . 

403  Dearborn  st . 

25 

1 , 787 . 5 

3,500 

3,000 

3’000 

Hammer,  Harry  D . 

431-433  Dearborn  st . 

50 

3,556 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

Andrews,  Joseph  H . 

432  Dearborn  st . 

20 

1,  320 

2,600 

2^600 

2,' 600 

Barnhart,  Arthur  M.  et  al . 

325  Clark  st . 

25 

2,500 

3|300 

3,300 

3,300 

Rogers,  Harris  G . 

521  Clark  st . 

25 

2,412.5 

'700 

'700 

’700 

•Chamber  of  Com.  Vault  Co.... 

103-117  LaSalle  st . 

10 

L805 

2,500 

2.500 

2,500 

Adams,  Adele  F . . 

267  Fifth  av . 

25 

2,500 

4,700 

4,700 

4.700 

'  *  i 

269  Fifth  av . 

23 

2,300 

4/300 

4,’ 300 

4,300 

Bolter,  Andrew . 

289  Fifth  av . 

25 

2,500 

2^000 

2.000 

2,’ 000 

Dixon,  Arthur . 

291-293  Fifth  av . 

50 

5,’ 0<O 

4,000 

4^000 

4,000 

Pearce,  Myron  L . 

306  Fifth  av . 

25 

2,500 

2/200 

2,200 

2^200 

Pearce,  J  Irving . 

308  Fifth  av . 

20 

2,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

Ryan,  Patrick  J . 

310  Fifth  av . 

20 

2,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1,  500 

Paxton,  James  W . 

319  Fifth  av . 

50 

4,’ 700 

3,500 

3/00 

3l  500 

4 

325-327  Fifth  av . 

50 

4,700 

3,' 500 

3,500 

3,500 

Sheldon,  Benj.  R . 

337  Fifth  av . 

25 

2,350 

1,750 

1,750 

l’  750 

Schneider,  George . 

340-342  Fifth  av . 

22 

2,640 

2,100 

2,100 

2,100 

-Osborn,  Henry  A . 

341  Fifth  av . . . 

25 

2 ’450 

1,750 

l’750 

1,750 

Springer,  Geo*.  A . 

344  Fifth  av  . 

20.5 

2,’ 460 

R600 

1 ,600 

1 ' 600 

Winterbotham,  Ame.ia  E . 

385-387  Fifth  av . 

39  8 

4,213.5 

1,600 

1, 609 

lieoo 

Palmer,  Percy  W . 

427-429  Fifth  av . 

39.8 

4,234.4 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

New,  Peter  W . 

439  Fifth  av . 

19.8 

2,103.4 

650 

650 

650 

•  Gurney,  Est.,  Walter  S . 

467  Fifth  av . 

25 

2. 662.5 

700 

700 

700 

Clark,  Frederick  W . 

268  Franklin  st . 

50 

7,375 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

London,  Mary  et  al . 

161  Market  st . 

30 

2,700 

4,000 

4,500 

4,500 

Parmley,  Samuel  C . 

191  Market  st . 

20 

1,000 

2,800 

3,000 

3,000 

Fisher,  Lucius  G . 

193  Market  st . 

40 

1,960 

3,400 

3,400 

3,400 

Stockton,  Jas.  et  al . 

229-231  Market  st . 

50 

7,375 

9,500 

9.500 

9,500 

Mever,  Est.,  Max  A . 

259  Market  st . 

52 

2' 600 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

Frank.  Jacob . 

261  Market  st . 

20 

1 ,695 

l’(M> 

1.000 

l’OOO 

Stearns,  Est.,  Marcus  C . 

129-131  Plymouth  Place.. 

50 

4,950 

4,500 

4,500 

4,500 
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Table  XXXII—  Concluded. 


Names  of  Owners. 


Stearns,  Est.,  Marcus  C . 

<t  4  4 

Sheridan,  Jas.  W . 

Moore,  Samuel  E  . . 

Kent,  Albert  E . 

Celia,  John  G . 

Mott,  John  G . 

Luberman,  Est.,  Abraham _ 

4k  44 

4  4  4  4 


Steele,  Est.,  Margaret  A . 

Schoellkopf,  Henry . 

Learned,  Edwin  J . 

Boddie,  Malcolm  M . 

Williams,  Leonard  M . 

Chapin,  Henry  A.  and  Chas.  A. 

Dethloff,  M . 

Lott,  Charles  A . 

Hendricks,  Wm.  C . 

Hosick,  Henry  M . 

Thatcher, George  L . 

Lobenstine,  Wm.  C . 

Walker,  Wirt  D . 

Dumham,  Est.,  John  H . 

Heinze,  Wilhelmina . 

Knapp,  Kemper  K . 


Totals 


Street 

Number  of 

front  feet 

Number  of 

square  feet. 

Assessors’ 

valuation- 

1892. 

Assessors’ 

valuation- 

1893. 

Assessors’ 

valuation- 

1894. 

133-135  Plymouth  Place.. 

50 

4, 950 

.$4,500 

$4, 500 

$4,500 

137-139  Plymouth  Place.. 

50 

4, 950 

4,500 

4, 500 

4,500 

141  Plymouth  Place . 

25 

2, 475 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

143  Plymouth  Place . 

25 

2,475 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

149-151  Plymouth  Place.. 

50 

4,  950 

4,400 

4,  40U 

4,400 

195  Plymouth  Place  . 

20 

2,000 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 

138  Custom  House  Place. 

.5 

50 

80 

80 

80 

110-112  Pacific  av . 

50 

5,250 

2, 500 

2,  500 

2,  500 

114-116  Pacific  av . 

50 

5, 250 

2, 50O 

2,500 

2, 500 

158-160  Pacific  av . 

50 

5,250 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

14-16  Sherman  st . 

50 

5,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

18-20  Sherman  st . 

50 

5,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

74  Sherman  st . 

25 

2,350 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 

122  Sherman  st . 

19.8 

2,093.5 

700 

790 

700 

124  Sherman  et . 

19.8 

2,093.5 

700 

700 

700 

130  Sherman  st . 

19.3 

2,  093.5 

700 

700 

700 

186  Sherman  st . 

19.8 

2,103.4 

560 

560 

560 

192  Sherman  st . 

19.8 

2, 103.4 

560 

560 

560 

194  Sherman  st . 

19.8 

2, 103.4 

560 

560 

560 

202  Sherman  st . 

19.8 

2,108.4 

560 

560 

560 

Rear  168  Lake  st . 

20 

400 

400 

600 

600 

Rr.  se.cr.Jack.st.&  Ply.pl 

38 

1,064 

500 

500 

500 

Sw.cr.VanBu.&  Sherm’n 

22.5 

2,812.5 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

16  Quincy  st . 

18.8 

1,546.9 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

50  Eldridge  Court . 

20 

530 

200 

200 

200 

101  Polk  st . 

21 

2,  ICO 

800 

800 

800 

103  Polk  st . 

21 

2,100 

800 

800 

800 

2,600.7 

291,150.3 

$340,320 

$340,720 

$340,820 

Table  XXXIIa — Showings  11  Pieces  of  Property  in  the  business  center  of  the 
City  of  Chicago ,  with  Names  of  Owners,  Streets  and  Numbers;  also  the  number 
of  Front  and  Square  feet  in  each  piece,  and  the  Assessor's  Valuation  of  each 
piece  of  ground  for  the  years  1892  and  1893 ,  and  the  valuation  for  both  Ground 
and  Improvements  for  the  year  1894. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Street. 

>w 

O  ® 
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2.2^ 

Assessors’  Val¬ 
uation,  1894. 
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5  >  bn 
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IE  W 

<£  — .  o 

<D  03  j- 
®  ►  bfl 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Masury,  John  W . 

190  Michigan  av . 

30 

5,  130 

$6,600 

2,100 

$6,600 

2,100 

$6,000 

2,600 

4,800 

2,600 

$7,000 

Gunther,  Chas.  F . 

Rear  of  2f2  State  st . 

44 

1,848 

1,500 

Heisen,  Charles  C . 

352  Dearborn  st . 

30 

1,980 

4'800 

4,800 

2,600 

50 

Andrews, Joseph  H.... 

428  “  , . 

20 

1, 320 

2, 600 

50 

Jenks, Chancellor  L... 

545 «4  Clark  st . 

19 

1,833.5 

550 

550 

560 

800 

Walker,  Isabel  C.,et  al 

122  Pt.  O.  Blk.,  LaSalle  st 

40.5 

2,025 

3, 000 

3,000 

3,000 

1,000 

Clare,  James . 

333  Fifth  av . 

25 

2,  =350 
2,500 

1,750 

1,750 

1,750 

50 

Wagner,  Augustus . 

199  Plymouth  av; . 

25 

1,700 

1,700 

1,700 

300 

Chapin, H.  A.  &  C.  A.. 

Rear  of  44  Sherman  st  ... 

22.5 

787.5 

300 

300 

300 

500 

a 

“  46-48  “  .... 

40 

2, 640 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

Meserre,Mary  E.  B.... 

190  VanBuren  st . 

20 

2, 100 

2,700 

2,700 

2,700 

1,000 

Totals . 

316 

24, 514 

$27,100 

$27,100 

$27, 100 

$14, 250 
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Table  XXXIIb— Showing  kO  Pieces  of  Property  in  the  business  center  of  the 
City  of  Chicago ,  with  Names  of  Owners ,  Streets* and  Numbers;  also  the  number 
of  Front  and  Square  feet  in  each  piece,  andithe  Assessor's  Valuation  of  each 
piece  of  Groun  for  the  year  1892 ,  and  the  Valuation  for  both  Ground  and  Im¬ 
provements  for  the  years  1893  and  189k. 


«4-< 

o  a> 

«t-l  © 

o  © 

ei 

r  1  1 

cc  C  i 

Assessors’  Valuations. 

Names 
of  owners. 

Street. 
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*+  *4-4 
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5  o 
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<E  "S  - 
a;  ~  S 
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Ground 

1893. 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

1894. 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Friedman,  Ignatz. 

217  Michigan  av . 

218-219  “  . 

20.8 

2, 521.1 

$6,100 

.$4,000 

$6,800 

$4,000 

$7,500 

Rice,. James  H.. .. 

41.8 

5,072.6 

12.  600 

12,000 

20,  40C 

12, 000 

22,500 

Fullerton, C.  W.. 

220  “  . 

26 

2,964 

5,200 

5, 100 

8, 500 

5,100 

9,700 

Helmer, Bessie  B. 

221  “  . 

26 

2,964 

5,200 

5,100 

8,  500 

5,100 

9,700 

Field,  Marshall. .. 

Lehmann,  Est., 

87-93  Wabash  av . 

120.5 

13,074 

51,800 

51,800 

100,000 

51,800 

100,000 

Ernest  J . 

Lehmann,  Est., 

407-109  “  . 

32 

5,296 

5,400 

5, 400 

1,600 

5,400 

1,500 

Ernest  J . 

411-415  “  . 

80 

13,240 

19. 710 

13,600 

23,000 

6,800 

13,600 

23,000 

4,000 

3,000 

13, 600 
23,000 

4,000 

2,000 

Wheeler,  Est.,  H. . 

440-452  “  . 

109.5 

Tuttle,  Fredk.  B. . 
Barnes,  Mary  L. 

453-455  “  . 

40 

6,600 

6,800 

100 

6,800 

100 

et  al . 

523-529  “  . 

120 

19, 860 

11,033.3 

23,400 

10, 700 

23,400 

10,700 

25,000 

8,000 

23,400 

25,000 

8,000 

Corneau,  David  E. 

545-549  “  . 

66.7 

10,  7C0 

Peck,  Walter  L. . . 
Columbus  Safe 

573-575  “  . 

48.8 

4, 875 

7,000 

7,000 

24,000 

7,000 

15,000 

Deposit  Co . 

101-107  State  st . 

100 

9,000 

90,000 

90, 000 

100,000 

90,000 

100,000 

Haman,  Christian 

463  “  . 

20 

2,760 

2,000 

2,000 

100 

2.  COO 

50 

Palmer,  Milton  J . 

469  “  . 

20 

2,760 

2,0o0 

2,000 

100 

2,000 

100 

McLaughlin,W.F. 

486  “  . 

25 

2, 500 

2,500 

2,  500 

100 

2, 500 

100 

Sherman,  Julia  T. 

114  Dearborn  st . 

20.7 

1,860.2 

12,000 

12,000 

15,000 

12,000 

10,000 

Gillette, Est. ,E.L. 
Ellsworth,  J.  W. 

138-144  “  . 

50 

4,525 

40,000 

.40,000 

70,000 

40,000 

50,000 

et  al .  . . 

353-357  “  . 

76 

5,016 

1,716 

11,000 
3, 400 

12,700 

60,000 

500 

12,700 

40,700 

800 

Rector,  Chas.  E.. 

387  “  . 

24 

3;400 

3,’ 400 

Brooks,  Estate  . .. 

216-278  ‘ *  . 

196 

12,936 

50,100 

50, 100 

60,000 

50, 100 

137, 500 

Stern,  Samuel.... 

385  Clark  st . 

25 

2,500 

3,000 

3,000 

1,000 

3,000 

2,000 

Greene,  Est.,D.R. 

405  “  . 

25 

2,387.5 

2,700 

2, 700 

300 

2,700 

300 

Lefens  &  Seipp  .. 
Title  Guarantee 

103  Fifth  av . . 

80 

4,800 

21,600 

21,600 

50, 000 

21,600 

50,000 

&  Trust  Co _ 

260-262  Franklin  st.. 

50 

7, 375 

9,00 

10,000 

6,000 

10,000 

15,000 

Kuh,  A.  et  al . 

272-274 

50 

7,375 

7, 400 

6, 400 

8,000 

6,000 

8,000 

McCarthy, T.  D  .. 

163  Market  st . 

25 

2,  250 

3,700 

3,700 

100 

3,  700 

100 

Oliver, Joseph  ... 

198-210  “  . 

165 

25, 640 

42, 500 
6,000 

42,500 

20,000 

42,500 

4,000 

Patterson,  Wm.M. 

77-79  Plymouth  PI. .. 

50 

5,000 

6,000 

1,000 

6,000 

500 

Hilleeheim,B  .... 

204  Sherman  st . 

19.8 

2,103 

560 

560 

200 

560 

200 

Lord,  Est.,  J.  F. .. 

25  Washington  st.... 

30 

3,255 

10,000 

10,000 

20,000 

10,000 

20,000 

Egan,  William  J  . 

199 

20.3 

1,822.5 

3,500 

4,000 

500 

4,000 

500 

Hadley,  E  verestW 

82-84  Adams  st . 

50 

4,750 

3,610 

14,000 

14,000 

10,000 

14,000 

7,000 

Leiter,  Levi  Z  .... 

46-48  Van  Buren  st.. 

45.1 

7,400 

7,400 

30,U00 

7,400 

30,000 

Frank, H.  L.  et  al. 

183-185 

50 

4,312.5 

6,700 

6,700 

100 

6,700 

50 

Paxton,  James  W. 
Kuh,  Nathan  & 

187-189  “ 

53.5 

4,614.4 

7,200 

7,200 

30,000 

7,200 

15,000 

Fischer . 

213-217  “ 

48.5 

2,425 

2,800 

2,800 

4,000 

2,800 

3,700 

Meyer,  Est.,  Max  A 

S.w.corVanB.&F.sts. 

182.5 

18,850 

25,000 

20,000 

30,000 

20,000 

30,000 

Fitzgerald,  Wm.. 

9-11  Congress  st . 

17 

1,700 

3,400 

3,300 

5,500 

3,300 

6,000 

Clapp,  James  L  .. 

13 

25.5 

2,550 

5,100 

5,100 

8,400 

5, 100 

9,300 

Totals . 

2,276 

257, 603.1 

$565,  360 

$559,560 

$740, 800 

$559, 160 

$745, 200 
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Table  XXXIIc — Showing  jive  Pieces  of  Property  in  the  business  center  of  the 
City  of  Chicago ,  with  Names  of  Owners ,  Streets  and  Numbers,  also  the  number  of 
Front  and  Square  feet  in  each  piece  and  the  Assessor's  Valuation  on  each  piece 
of  Ground  and  Improvements  for  the  years  1892  and  1894,  and  the  valuation  of 
ground  for  the  year  1893. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Street. 

«4-4  CD 

o  <x> 

«4H 

Sm 

(D  4-> 

.Q  3 

Number  of 

square  feet. 

Assessor’s 

Valuations, 

1892. 

CO 

O) 

00  CO 

a  t“< 

K  S  a 

O  3  H 

Assessor’s 

Valuations, 

1894. 

a  2 

Ground 

Imple¬ 

ments. 

on  ?  K 
oc  bJD 

Ground 

Imple¬ 

ments. 

Peck,  Heirs,  P.  F _ 

Fuller,  Wm.  A . 

104-110  LaSalle  st... 

100 

10, 000 

.$58,000 

$35, 000 

$58, 000 

J-  $93200 

$125,000 

112-118  “ 

80 

8,000 

35. 200 

15,000 

35,200 

Corbridge,Est.,  Eliza 

233-237  to  241  Fifth  av 

88 

10, 164 

21,520 

2,560 

24, 720 

24,720 

36,000 

Copeland, Howard  ... 

235  Fifth  av . 

22 

2,541 

5, 380 

640 

6,180 

6,180 

9,000 

McDonald  Michael. .. 

344-358  Franklin  st.. 

176 

21, 472 

19,300 

100 

19, 000 

19,000 

100 

Totals . 

466 

52,177 

$139,400 

$53,300 

$143, 100 

$143,100 

$170,100 

Table  XXXIId — Showing  one  Piece  of  Property  in  the  business  center  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  with  Name  of  Owner ,  Street  and  Number;  also  the  number  of 
Front  and  Square  feet  and  the  Assessor’s  Valuation  on  Ground  and  Improvement 
for  the  year  1892,  and  the  Valuation  on  Ground  for  the  years  1893  and  1894. 


Names  of  Owner. 

Street. 

Number  of 
front  feet. 

Number  of 
square  feet. 

Assessor’s 

Valuation, 

1892. 

Assessor's 

valuation 

ground,  1893. 

Assessor’s 

valuation 

ground,  1894. 

Ground 

Imp’ve- 

ment. 

Silverman,  Lazarus . 

559  Clark  st . 

225 

2  ,713 

$600 

O 

$600 

$600 

Table  XXXIIe — Showing  21  Pieces  of  Property  in  the  business  center  of  the 
City  of  Chicago ,  with  Names  of  Owners,  Streets  and  Numbers ;  also  the  number  of 
Front  and  Square  feet  in  each  piece ,  and  the  Assissor's  Valuation  on  each  piece 
of  Ground  and  Improvements  for  the  years  1892  and  1893,  and  the  Valuation  on 
Ground  for  the  year  1894. 


Names  of  Owners. 

Street. 

*  , 

Number  of 
front  feet. 

Number  of 
square  feet. 

Assessor’s 

V ALUATION  , 
1892. 

Assessor’s 

Valuation, 

1893. 

Assessor’s 
valuation 
ground,  1894. 

Ground 

imple¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Imp’ve 

ments. 

Walker,  Augustus  C.. 

36-38  River  st . 

106 

4, 876 

$5,300 

$4,000 

$5,300 

$4,000 

$5,300 

City  Real  Estate  Trs.. 

40-46  “  . 

79 

8, 374 

9,700 

7,500 

9,700 

7, 500 

9,700 

Beacb,  Emily  K . 

223-225  Wabash  av. 

26 

4,472 

11,400 

2,000 

11,400 

2,000 

11,400 

Ely,  Caroline  S . 

341-343 

28 

3, 634 

9,300 

1,600 

9,  300 

1,600 

7,' 600 

Whitehead,  Josephine 

345  “ 

.20 

3,310 

6, 500 

1,000 

6,500 

1,000 

5,400 

Hoffman,  Edward .... 

462-464  ‘ ‘ 

40 

7, 200 

6,800 

3,000 

6,800 

2,000 

6,800 

Campbell, Est.,  Jas  .. 

275-279  State  st _ 

80 

11,520 

37,200 

12,000 

37, 200 

12,000 

36, 200 

Slater, Est.,  Wm.  A.. 

192-214  Dearborn  st 

190 

26, 790 

114,000 

70,000 

121,000 

70,0  i0 

121,000 

Loring,  Daniel  A . 

262-264  Clark  st _ 

50 

5,400 

16, 700 

6,500 

16,700 

6,  500 

16,  200 

Wacker,Chas.  H . 

396-398  “  .... 

40 

4,  320 

4,000 

400 

4,000 

400 

3,400 

1  <  l  4 

400-404  “  .... 

60 

6,480 

6,000 

400 

6,000 

500 

5,500 

4  4  4  4 

413  “  ..  . 

25 

2,387.5 

2,700 

200 

2,700 

200 

2;  400 

Kent,  Albert  E . 

281-283  Franklin  st 

51.5 

5,407.5 

9, 400 

7, 500 

9,' 400 

7,500 

9,  400 

Green,  Cornelia  R . . . . 

256-258  Market  st . . 

50 

7, 350 

4,000 

40 

4,000 

40 

4,000 

Bacon,  Clara  R.  et  al. 

260-262  ‘  ‘ 

50 

8,500 

4,000 

100 

4,000 

100 

4;  000 

De  Zeng,R.  L.,  Trus. 

264-276  ‘  ‘ 

190.5 

32,766 

14,50ft 

1,200 

14,500 

1,200 

14,500 

Walker,  John  H . 

81  Plymouth  Place 

23.5 

2, 350 

2,800 

200 

2,' 800 

'200 

2;  800 

McClintock, Sarah  A. 

12  South  Water  st. 

25 

3,250 

2,100 

3,000 

2,100 

3, 000 

2,'  100 

Wallace,  Celia  W . 

14  ‘  ‘ 

25 

3,250 

2,100 

'180 

2,100 

180 

2, 100 

Keeler,  James  II . 

12  Polk  st . 

25 

2,500 

2  600 

500 

2,  800 

500 

2  800 

Mayer,  Est., Max  A. .. 

Cor.  Market  &  Con 

20 

1,895 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

100 

l’ooo 

Totals . 

1,204.5 

156, 032 

$272,100 

$121, 420 

$279, 300 

$120, 520 

$273,  600 

—17  L.  S 
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Table  XXXIII— Showing  the  77  Pieces  of  Property  described,  in  Table  XXXII 
arranged  by  Streets ,  giving  the  number  of  Pieces ,  the  Front  feet  on  each  street ;  also 
the  Square  feet ,  the  Assessor’s  Valuation  and  the  Average  Value  per  front  foot  for 
each  of  the  years  1892 ,  1893  and  1894. 


Assessor's  Val¬ 
uation  of 
Ground,  1892. 

Assessor’s  Val¬ 
uation  of 
Ground,  1893. 

Assessor’s  Val¬ 
uation  of 
Ground,  1894. 

Streets. 

(L 

<D 

O 

.2 

’3. 

O 

© 

z 

Front 

feet. 

Square 

feet. 

Total 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Aver¬ 

age 

value 

per 

front 

foot. 

Total 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Aver¬ 

age 

value 

per 

front 

foot. 

Total 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Aver¬ 

age 

value 

per 

front 

foot. 

Michigan  av.,  Nos.  238 

and  239  . 

i 

43 

7,  396 

$6, 450 

$150  00 

$6,450 

$150  00 

$6, 450 

$150  CO 

Wabash  av.  from  No.  299 

to  469 . 

14 

710.4 

110,247 

164, 100 

231  00 

164,100 

231  00 

164,100 

231  00 

State  st., rear  of  No.  491. 

2 

40 

1,320 

700 

17  50 

700 

17  50 

800 

20  00 

Dearborn  st.,  from  No. 

344  to  432  . 

5 

135 

9,303.5 

19,500 

144  45 

19, 000 

140  74 

19,000 

140  74 

Clark  st.,  Noe.  325  and  521 

2 

50 

4, 912.5 

4,000 

80  00 

4,000 

80  00 

4,000 

80  00 

LaSalle  st.,  south  of 

Cham.  Com.  Bldg . 

1 

10 

1,805 

2,  500 

259  00 

2,500 

250  00 

2,500 

250  00 

Fifth  av.,from  No.  267  to 

467 . 

17 

504.9 

51,313.8 

41,350 

81  82 

41,  350 

81  82 

41,350 

81  82 

Franklin  st.,No.  268 . 

1 

50 

7,375 

10,000 

200  GO 

10,000 

200  00 

10,000 

200  00 

Market  st.,  from  No.  161 

to  261  . 

^  6 

212 

17,  330 

22,200 

104  72 

22, 900 

108  02 

22,900 

108  02 

Plymouth  place,  from 

No.  129  to  195 . 

Custom  Houee  place, 

r* 

i 

270 

26,750 

23, 700 

87  78 

23,700 

87  78 

23,700 

87  78 

part  of  No.  138 . 

l 

.5 

50  . 

80 

160  00 

80 

160  00 

SO 

160  00 

Pacific  av.,  from  No.  110 

to  160 . 

Sherman  st.,from  No.  14 

3 

150 

15,750 

6,800 

45  33 

6, 800 

45  33 

6,800 

45  33 

to  2u2 . 

10 

263.6 

27, 044.1 

29,740 

112  82 

29,740 

112  82 

29, 740 

112  82 

Lake  st.,rear  of  No.  166. 

1 

20 

400 

400 

20  00 

600 

30  00 

600 

30  CO 

Jackson  st.,rear  s.e.  cor. 

Plymouth  place . 

1 

38 

1,064 

500 

13  16 

500 

13  16 

500 

13  16 

VAn  Buren  st.,No.  158... 

1 

22.5 

2,812.5 

3, 500 

15  56 

3,500 

15  56 

3,500 

15  56 

Quincy  st.,  No.  16 . 

1 

18.8 

1,546.9 

3,000 

159  57 

3,000 

159  57 

3,000 

159  57 

Eldridge  court. No.  50. .. 

1 

20 

530 

200 

10  00 

200 

10  00 

200 

10  00 

Polk  st.,Nos.  101  and  103 

2 

42 

4,200 

1,600 

42  10 

1,600 

42  10 

1,600 

42  10 

Totals . 

4  4 

2, 600.7 

291, 150.3 

$340,  320 

$130  86 

$340,720 

$131  01 

$340,820 

$131  05 
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Table  XXXIIIa — Showing  the  11  Pieces  of  Property  described  in  Table  XXXIIa 
arranged  by  Streets ,  giving  the  number  of  Pieces ,  the  Front  feet  on  each  street ;  also 
the  Square  feet ,  the  Assessor's  Valuation  and  the  Average  Value  per  front  foot  for 
each  of  the  years.  1892 ,  1893  arcl  1894. 


Streets. 

No.  of  pieces. 

Front 

feet. 

Square 

feet. 

Assessor’s  Val¬ 
uation  OF 
Ground,  1892. 

Assessor's  Val¬ 
uation  OF 
Ground,  1893. 

Assessor’s  Val¬ 
uation  OF 
Ground  and  Im¬ 
provements, 
1894. 

Total 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Aver¬ 

age 

value 

per 

front 

foot. 

Total 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Aver¬ 

age 

value 

per 

front 

foot. 

Total 

valua¬ 

tion. 

* 

Aver¬ 

age 

value 

per 

front 

foot. 

Michigan  av.,  No.  190 _ 

1 

30 

5,130 

$6, 600 

$220  00 

$6, 600 

$220  00 

$13,600 

$453  33 

State  ft.,  rt*ar  of  No.  212. 

1 

44 

1,848 

2,100 

47  73 

2,100 

47  73 

3,600 

SI  82 

Dearborn  st  ,  Nos.  212 

and  428  . 

2 

50 

3,300 

7, 400 

148  00 

7,400 

148  00 

7,500 

150  00 

Clark  st.,No.  545*4 . 

1 

19 

1,833.5 

550 

28  95 

550 

28  95 

1, 350 

71  05 

LaSalle  st  .  No.  122 . 

1 

40.5 

2, 025 

3,000 

74  07 

3,000 

74  07 

4,  COO 

98  76 

Fifth  av.,No.  333  . 

1 

25 

2, 350 

1,750 

70  00 

1,750 

70  00 

1,800 

72  00 

Plymouth  Place, No.  199. 

1 

25 

2,500 

1,700 

68  00 

1,700 

68  00 

2,000 

80  00 

Sherman  st.,rear  of  No. 

44,  also  Nos.  46  and  48. 

2 

62.5 

3,427.5 

1,300 

20  80 

1, 300 

20  80 

3,800 

60  80 

Van  Buren  st  ,No.  190. .. 

1 

20 

2, 100 

2,700 

135  00 

2, 700 

135  00 

3, 700 

185  00 

Torals . 

11 

316 

24,514 

$27,100 

$85  76 

$27, 100 

$85  76 

$41,350 

$130  85 

*  The  valuation  of  ground  same  as  for  the  years  1892  and  1893;  the  total  valuation  of  improve¬ 
ments  being  $14,250, 
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Table  XXXIIIb — Showing  the  1+0  Pieces  of  Property  described  in  7'able  XXXIlb 
arranged  by  Streets,  giving  the  number  of  Pieces ,  the  Front  feet  on  each  street; 
also  the  Square  feet;  the  Assessor's  Valuation  and  the  Average  Value  per  Front 
foot  for  each  of  the  years  1892,  1893  and  1894. 


Assessor’s 
Valuation  of 
Ground,  1892. 

Assessor’s  Valu¬ 
ation  of  Ground 
and  Improve¬ 
ments,  1893. 

Assessor’s  Valu¬ 
ation  of  Ground 
and  Improve¬ 
ment  s,  1894. 

Streets. 

No.  of  pieces. 

Front 

feet. 

Square 

feet. 

Total 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Aver¬ 

age 

value 

per 

front 

foot. 

Total 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Aver¬ 

age 

value 

per 

front 

foot. 

Total 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Aver¬ 

age 

value 

per 

front 

foot. 

Michigan  av.,  from  No. 
217  to  221 . 

4 

114.6 

13,521.7 

$29,100 

$253  93 

$70,400 

$615  19 

$75,  600 

$659  69 

Wabaeh  av.,  from  No. 
87  to  575 . 

8 

617.5 

93, 688,3 

141,  700 

229  47 

307, 400 

497  81 

297, 300 

481  46 

State  st.,  from  No.  101 
to  486 . 

4 

165 

17, 020 

96,500 

584  85 

196,800 

1, 192  73 

196, 750 

1, 192  42 

Dearborn  st.,  from  No. 
114  to  218 . 

5 

366.7 

26,053.2 

116,500 

317  70 

323, 700 

GO 

GO 

356,500 

972  18 

Clark  st.,  from  No.  385 
to  405 . . 

2 

50 

4,887.5 

5,700 

114  00 

7,000 

140  00 

8,000 

160  00 

Fifth  av.,  No.  103 . 

Franklin  st.,  from  No. 
260  to  274 . 

1 

80 

4,800 

21,600 

270  00 

71,600 

895  00 

71,600 

895  00 

2 

100 

14,750 

16, 400 

164  00 

30,400 

304  00 

39, 000 

390  00 

Market  st .  from  No. 
163  to  210.' . 

2 

190 

28,890 

46,200 

243  1  6 

66,300 

348  95 

50,300 

264  74 

Plymouth  Place,  Nos. 
77  and  79 . 

1 

50 

5,000 

6,000 

120  00 

7,000 

140  00 

6,500 

130  00 

Sherman  st ,  No  201... 
Washington  st.,  Nos. 
22  and  25 . 

1 

19.8 

2,103 

560 

28  28 

760 

38  38 

760 

38  38 

2 

50.3 

5,077.5 

13, 500 

268  39 

34,500 

685  88 

34,500 

685  88 

Adams  st  ,  Nos.  82  and 
84  . 

1 

50 

4, 750 

14,000 

280  00 

24,000 

480  00 

21, 000 

420  00 

VanBuren  st..  No.  46  to 
217 . 

5 

379.6 

33,811.9 

49,100 

129  35 

138,200 

364  07 

122, 850 

323  63 

Congress  st.,  No.  9  to  13 

2 

42.5 

4,250 

8,  500 

200  00 

22,300 

524  71 

23,  700 

557  65 

Totals . 

40 

2,276 

257, 603.1 

$565,360 

$248  40 

$1,300, 360 

$571  34 

$1, 304, 360 

$573  09 

Table  XXXIIIc — Showing  the  five  Pieces  of  Property  described  in  Table  XXXllr 
and  arranged  by  Streets,  giving  the  number  ot  Pieces,  the  Front  feel  on  each 
street ;  also  the  Square  feet,  the  Assessor's  Valuation  and  the  Average  Value  per 
front  foot  for  each  of  the  years  1892,  1893  and  1894. 


Assessor’s 
Valuation  of 
Ground  and 
Improvements, 
1892. 

Assessor's  Valu¬ 
ation  of  Ground 
1893. 

Assessor’s  Valu¬ 
ation  of  Gkoun  i* 
and  Improve¬ 
ments,  i89i. 

Streets. 

No.  of  pieces. 

Front 

feet. 

Square 

feet. 

Total 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Aver¬ 

age 

value 

per 

front 

foot 

Total 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Aver¬ 

age 

value 

per 

front 

foot. 

Total 

valua¬ 

tion. 

A  ver- 
age 
value 
per 
front 
foot. 

LaSalle  st.,  from  104  to 
111) . 

2 

ISO 

18,000 

$143,200 

$791  67 

$93,200 

$517  76 

$218,200 

$1,212  22 

Fifth  av.,  from  233  to 
235 . 

2 

110 

12, 705 

30, 100 

273  64 

30,900 

2S0  91 

75,900 

690  00 

Franklin  st.,  from  341 
to  358 . 

1 

176 

21,472 

19,400 

110  23 

19,000 

107  9c 

19,100 

103  52 

Totals . 

5 

466 

52, 177 

$192,700 

$413  52 

$143,100 

$307  08 

$313,209 

$672  10 

Clark  st.,  No.  559 . 

1 

22.5 

2,171.3 

$670 

$29  78 

$600 

$26  67 

*$600 

$26  67 

*  On  ground  only. 
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Table  XXXIIId — Showing  the  21  Pieces  of  Property  described  in  Table 
XXXIIe,  arranged  by  Streets,  giving  the  number  of  Pieces ,  the  Front  feet  in 
each  Street ;  also  the  Square  feet,  the  Assessor's  Valuation  and  the  Average 
Value  per  front  foot  for  each  of  the  years  1892 ,  1893  and  1894. 


0> 

o 

Assessor’s 
Valuation  on 
Ground  a>-d 
Improvements, 
1892. 

Assessor's  Valu¬ 
ation  on  Ground 
and  Improve¬ 
ments,  1893. 

Assessor's  Valu 
ation  on 
Ground,  1894. 

Streets. 

a> 

a 

o 

(-1 

© 

£3 

a 

3 

?; 

Front 

feet. 

Square 

feet. 

Total 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Aver¬ 

age 

value 

per 

front 

foot. 

Total 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Aver¬ 

age 

value 

per 

front 

toot. 

Total 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Aver¬ 

age 

value 

per 

front 

foot. 

River  st.,  from  No.  36 
to  46 . 

2 

185 

13,250 

$26,500 

$143  24 

$26,500 

$143  24 

$15,000 

$81  08 

Wabash  av.,from  No. 
223  to  464  . 

4 

114 

18,616 

41,600 

364  91 

40,600 

347  37 

31,200 

273  68 

State  st.,  from  No.  275 
to  279 . 

1 

80 

11,520 

49,200 

615  00 

49,200 

615  00 

36,200 

452  50 

Dearborn  st.,  from  No. 
192  to  214 . 

1 

190 

26,790 

184,000 

968  42 

191,000 

1,005  79 

121,000 

636  84 

•Clark  st..  from  No.  262 
to  413 . 

4 

175 

18,587.5 

36,900 

210  86 

37,000 

211  29 

27,500 

157  14 

Franklin  st.,  Nos.  281 
and  283  . 

1 

51.5 

5,407.5 

16,900 

328  16 

16, 900 

328  16 

9,400 

182  52 

Market,  st.,  from  No. 
256  to  276  . 

3 

290.5 

48,616 

23, 840 

82  07 

23, 840 

82  07 

22,500 

77  45 

PlymouthPl.,  No.  81.. 

1 

23.5 

2,350 

3,000 

127  66 

3,000 

127  66 

2,800 

119  15 

South  Market  st.,  Nos. 
12  and  14 . 

2 

50 

6, 500 

7,380 

147  60 

7,380 

147  60 

4,200 

84  00 

Polk  st.,  No.  12 . 

1 

25 

2,500 

3, 100 

124  00 

3,300 

132  00 

2,800 

112  00 

•Congress  st.,cor.  Mar¬ 
ket  . 

1 

20 

1,895 

1,100 

55  00 

1,100 

55  00 

1,000 

50  00 

Totals . 

21 

1,204.5 

15,603.2 

$393, 520 

$326  71 

$399,820 

$331  94 

$273,600 

$227  15 

The  following  are  summaries  of  the  foregoing  tables.  The  first 
gives  all  of  the  improved  pieces  of  ground  as  have  been  located 
and  described  for  each  of  the  three  years,  with  the  total  front  and 
•square  feet,  the  total  value  as  given  by  the  assessors’  and  average 
value  per  front  and  square  foot.  The  second  gives  all  of  the  im¬ 
proved  pieces  of  ground  as  described  for  the  three  years,  the 
assessors’  valuation  on  both  ground  and  improvements,  and  the 
totals,  also  the  average  value  per  front  and  square  foot. 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Assessors’  Valuation  on 
Ground. 

Years. 

of 

pieces. 

of  front 
teet. 

of  square 
feet. 

Total 

value. 

Value 
per  front 
foot. 

Value 
per  square 
foot. 

1892 . 

128 

5,192.7 

573, 267.4 

$932,780 

$179  63  3 

$1  62.7 

1893 . 

94 

3,495.2 

370,012  6 

511,520 

146  34  9 

1  38.2 

1894 . 

99 

3,  827.7 

449,353.6 

615,020 

161  67.6 

1  36.8 
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Years. 

Number  of  pieces. 

Number  of  front  feet. 

© 

© 

4H 

© 

5 

JL 

O 

S- 

© 

Z 

Assessors'  Valuation. 

Average  Valuation. 

4- 

o 

© 

>*6 

3  3 

®  t£ 

Total  value  of 

improvements. 

Total  value  of 

ground  and  im¬ 

provements. 

Value  per  trout 

foot  ground. 

I  s 
u  3 
©  — 
tx 

©  w 

-  O 

~  o 

4- 

Value  per  front 

foot  ground  and 

improvements. 

jr  a  « 

~  _» 

3"“s  © 

x  E  S 
r  E  © 

-=§3 

1892  . 

27 

1. 693 

210, 380.3 

$412,100 

$174,790 

$586,890 

$243  41.4 

$1  95.4 

$346  89.3 

$2  78.9 

1893  . 

61 

3,480.5 

413,635.1 

833,860 

861,  320 

1,700,180 

241,01.7 

2  02.8 

488  48.7 

4  11 

1894  . 

58 

3. 053 

334,294.1 

729,360 

929,550 

1,658,910 

238  50.9 

2  13.2 

542  43.2 

4  96.2 

Much  of  the  whole  area  included  in  the  principal  tables  is  poorly 
improved.  On  some  lots  the  improvements  are  valued  for  taxation 
as  low  as  820,  which,  at  the  highest  average  rate  of  valuation  we 
have  discovered  (15  per  cent,  of  true  value),  indicates  a  true  value 
of  less  than  8150.  But  where  any  improvement  whatever  appears, 
the  property,  for  the  purposes  of  the  last  set  of  tables,  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  improved,  nothing  but  absolutely  vacant  lots  being  included 
in  those  tables 

a.  Area  of  the  Vacant  Lands. 

Briefly  analyzing  this  series  of  tables  wre  find  that,  according  to 
the  tax  returns,  128  of  the  2,196  distinct  pieces  of  land  under  con¬ 
sideration  were  absolutely  vacant  in  the  year  1892,  their  aggregate 
area  being  573,267.4  square  feet,  or  more  than  13  acres.  Of  these 
128  pieces  vacant  in  1892,  40  appear,  in  1893  to  have  been  im¬ 
proved,  under  the  spur,  doubtless,  of  great  expectations  from  the 
influx  of  people  during  the  Fair  period.  The  area  so  improved  was 
257,603.1  square  feet,  or  about  6  acres.  The  following  year  build¬ 
ing  fell  off;  only  11  of  the  128  pieces  (an  area  of  24,514  square 
feet,  or  hardly  more  than  half  an  acre)  appear  from  the  tax 
returns  of  1894  to  have  been  improved  meanwhile.  Thus,  out  of 
128  pieces  in  the  “South  Side”  area  described  in  the  principal  tables 
of  this  chapter  which  were  vacant  in  1892,  77  remained  vacant  in  1894. 
To  this  number  are  to  be  added  (see  Table  XXXIId  and  XXXIIe) 
one  lot,  which  was  slightly  improved  in  1892  but  vacant  in  1891, 
and  21  others  which  were  improved  in  1892  and  1893  but  vacant 
in  1894,  making  a  total  of  99  vacant  pieces  in  the  latter  year,  with 
an  aggregate  area  of  449,353  6  square  feet,  or  considerably  more 
than  10  acres. 

What  10  acres  of  vacant  land  in  the  business  section  of  a  great 
city  means  to  the  laboring  classes  in  the  way  of  closed  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  employment  is  easily  inferred.  It  implies  more  intermittent 
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employment,  a  keener  cut-throat  competition  for  work,  lower 
wages,  a  harder  and  narrower  life.  The  degree  to  which  this  par- 
ticular  area  of  vacant  land  contributes  to  those  results  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  calculate,  but  when  to  that  area  are  added  all  the  other 
absolutely  vacant  lots  in  Chicago,  and  all  the  lots  of  Chicago  that 
are  poorly  improved,  and  all  the  vacant  lots  of  the  other  cities  of 
the  country,  those  that  are  poorly  improved,  as  well  as  those  that 
are  absolutely  vacant,  and  all  the  vacant  land  of  every  other  kind 
in  the  country,  and  all  land  similarly  vacant  in  the  civilized 
world,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  universal  cry  of  lack  of 
employment  and  low  wages. 

b.  Value  of  Vacant  Land. 


That  this  land,  though  vacant,  is  badly  needed,  and  but  for 
some  obstacle  would  be  quickly  improved,  is  evident  from  its 
value.  Land  that  is  in  demand  for  use  is  valuable;  it  is  that  that 
makes  it  valuable.  And  this  land  has  great  value.  The  99  vacant 
lots,  with  an  area  as  already  stated  of  something  more  than  10 
acres,  is  assessed  for  taxation  at  $615,020.  The  average  rate  at 
which  tax  valuations  have  been  discovered  to  be  made  in  this  re¬ 
gion  is  7.36  per  cent,  of  true  value  for  the  bare  land  when  im¬ 
proved.  In  other  regions  vacant  land  is  valued  as  low  as  5  per 
cent.,  and  doubtless  a  similar  favor  is  extended  to  vacant  land 
owners  here.  But  to  keep,  the  values  down  rather  than  risk  ex¬ 
plaining  them,  let  us  accept  7.36  as  the  rate  of  valuation.  This 
vacant  land,  then,  appears  to  be  worth  in  round  numbers  $8,000,000. 
Land  worth  that  amount  would  not  remain  vacant  any  longer  than 
might  be  necessary  to  gather  the  material  and  marshal  the  labor 
for  its  improvement,  unless  some  power  prohibited  its  use. 

c.  Explanation  of  the  Vacant  Lands. 

Now,  what  is  that  power?  Of  course  it  is  the  owner’s  will. 
But  why  should  owners  object  to  making  improvements?  Simply 
because  under  existing  methods  of  taxation  they  find  it  less  risky 
and  more  profitable  to  hold  vacant  land  for  a  rise  than  to  put 
improvements  upon  it.  Low  taxes  on  vacant  land  and  higher 
taxes  on  improvements. 

While  these  methods  of  taxation  prevail  the  owner  of  vacant 
land  who  contemplates  improving  is  confronted  first  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  an  additional  investment,  and  one  involving  greater 
trouble  and  risk.  If  he  build  he  must  look  after  his  buildings; 
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the  bare  lot  needs  no  looking  after.  If  he  build  he  may  have 
difficulty  in  renting  his  building,  in  which  case  he  scores  a  loss, 
for  buildings  do  not  increase  in  value;  but  the  lot,  whether  im¬ 
proved  or  not,  will  grow  in  value  with  the  growth  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  A  building  must  be  kept  in  repair  or  it  will  deteriorate; 
the  land  requires  no  repairing.  And  no  matter  how  well  the 
owner  protects  it,  a  building  will  ultimately  yield  to  the  destruc¬ 
tive  forces  of  time  and  become  wholly  valueless;  but  the  lot,  if 
population  continues  to  grow,  will  continue  to  rise  in  value  until 
it  reaches  a  point  at  which,  for  his  mere  consent  to  the  use  of 
the  lot,  its  owner  can  draw  an  annual  fortune  in  ground  rents 
from  the  enterprising  builder  who  undertakes  its  improvement. 
Finally,  the  owner  of  vacant  land  must  consider  that,  if  he  builds, 
an  additional  tax,  much  higher  in  proportion  to  value  than  that  he 
pays  upon  the  land,  will  be  promptly  and  continuously  exacted  for 
the  improvement. 

The  last  preceding  series  of  tables  gives  a  faint  idea  of  these 
obstacles  which  our  methods  of  taxation  offer  to  improvement. 
Turn  to  the  recapitulatory  table  (Table  XXX Jc)  and  note  that  of 
the  128  pieces,  vacant  and  consequently  paying  no  taxes  on  im¬ 
provements  in  1892,  40  were  taxed  more  in  1894  for  improvements 
than  for  ground.  Judging  from  the  data  previously  obtained  with 
reference  to  the  relation  of  assessment  valuations  to  true  values, 
improvements  are  valued  at  about  15  per  cent,  of  true  value, 
while  the  valuations  of  land  do  not  exceed  7.36  per  cent.  That  is 
to  say,  land  is  worth  roughly  13J  times  and  buildings  only  6^ 
times,  as  much  as  assessment  valuations.  Accepting  these  propor¬ 
tions,  we  find  that  the  40  pieces  of  land  now  in  question  represent 
a  value  in  round  numbers  of  $7,000,000  and  that  by  1894  the 
owners  or  their  lessees  had  invested  in  round  numbers  85,000,000 
in  improvements.  Thus  the  buildings  must  have  been  worth  only 
about  five- sevenths  as  much  as  the  land,  yet  those  buildings  were 
taxed  about  two  sevenths  more  than  the  land;  for,  as  the  table 
shows,  they  were  assessed  at  $745,200,  while  the  land  was  assessed 
at  $559,160. 

d.  Effect  of  Just  Taxation. 

The  effect,  in  promoting  labor  interests,  of  the  substitution  of 
natural  and  just  taxation  for  the  kind  now  in  vogue,  may  be  re¬ 
alized,  though  only  in  a  slight  degree,  by  calculating  the  influence 
of  a  single  tax  measured  by  land  values,  upon  the  vacant  land  of 
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thd^ast  series  of  tables.  In  1894,  $927,080  of  land  value  and  $759,450 
of  ifl^jpvement  value  are  returned  as  the  basis  of  taxation  for  all 
the  property  in  the  tables.  At  2  per  cent,  both  together  would 
yield  a  revenue  of  but  $33,730.  Now  the  land  alone  is  doubtless 
worth  13^  times  the  assessment,  or  in  round  numbers  $12,000,000, 
and  at  2  per  cent,  would  yield  a  revenue  of  $250,000— over  7  times 
as  much  as  land  and  improvements  together  now  yield.  That 
would  relieve  labor  from  an  immense  burden  of  the  taxa¬ 
tion  which  it  now  bears.  But  better  still,  it  would  make 
it  impossible  to  hold  such  desirable  land  out  of  use,  and 
instead  of  10  acres  of  vacant  land  here,  all  would  be  improved  and 
all  devoted  to  industrial  uses.  Think  of  what  that  would  mean  to 
labor!  Think  of  the  original  demand  for  labor  in  getting  out 
buildiug  materials,  of  the  original  demand  for  labor  in  construct¬ 
ing  buildings,  of  the  continuous  demand  for  both  kinds  of  labor 
in  keeping  buildings  in  repair  on  land  that  is  now  barren,  of  the 
continuous  demand  for  labor  in  carrying  on  business  there,  and  of 
the  continuous  demand  for  labor  in  general  which  all  this  activity 
would  generate. 

6.  TAXATION. 

The  details  of  assessment  for  taxation  of  the  land  and  improve¬ 
ments  included  in  Table  XXVIII,  for  the  years  1892-93-94,  are 
given  in  all  the  tables  relating  to  them.  In  table  XXVIII  they 
may  be  found  arranged  alphabetically  as  to  each  owner  for  each 
of  these  years.  In  Table  XXVIIIa  they  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  frontage,  and  in  Table  XXIXa  they  are  recapitulated  by  classes. 
The  following  tables  note  the  differences  in  assessments  between 
the  >ears  1890  and  1894: 
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Table  XXXIV — Showing 
which  there  has  been  a 
Ground. 


Property. 

Decrease 


A 


in  the  business  district  of  the  07  l 
of  Assessment ,  between  1890  a i 


.7 


on 

on 


Name  of  Firm  or 
Person  to 
Whom  Property 
-is  Listed. 


Adams,  John  Q . 

i  • 

•  . 

Backus,  Mrs.  Emily.. 
Baggott,  Edward . 

Board  of  Trade . 

Boddie,  Nicholas  V  .. 
Caruthers, Kate  S.... 

Clough,  John  H . 

Florsheim,  Simon .... 
Grace,  Edward . 

Gray,Pnilip  H.,et  al. 

Gwynn,  Mrs.  Mary  E . 

and  Gibbs, Mrs. C.S. 
Hinckley, James  O... 
Lafiin,  Matthew . 


Leiter,  Levi  Z . 

McCarthy,  Dennis.... 
McConnell,  John . 

Masonic  Fraternity 
Temple  Association 
Mendel ,  Edw. ,  Est.  of . 


Michigan  Buggy  Co.. 

Miller,  Mrs.  E.  A . 

Mott,  Jordan  L . 

Otis,  Frederick  R  .... 
Otis,  Lucius  B . 

Owings,  Francis  P . . . . 
Parliamant,  Samuel.. 
Peck  Estate . 

i  t 
t  4 


Pike,  Eugene  S . 

(  l 


Pinkerton,  Wm.  A. 
and  Robert  A. . . .. .. 

Rothbarth,  Paul . 

Schultz,  Henry . 

Smith,  Byron  L . 

Smith,  Shea . 

Stevens,  Frank  L . 

Uihlein,  Edward  G... 

Wacker,  Chas.  H . 

Wacker,  Chas.  H . 

i  • 

Waller,  Wm . 

Whitehouse,  Wm.  F.. 
Zemaneky,  David . 


Dimensions 


Assessor’s  Valuation. 


Street  and  Number. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth, 

feet. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1693. 

1894 

211-213  Madison  st _ 

40 

180 

$11,000 

$10,000 

$10,000 

$10,000 

$10,000 

1*20-122  Franklin  st _ 

54 

81 

6,500 

5,400 

5,  400 

5,400 

5, 400 

00  Custom  House  pi. .. 

24% 

100 

2,500 

2, 000 

2,000 

2,000 

2, 000 

N.  W.  cor.  5th  ave.  and 

Madison  st . 

50 

80% 

16,200 

16, 200 

19,000 

19,000 

19,000 

LaSalle  &  Jackson  sts. 

17% 

240 

119,300 

166,800 

150,000 

131-133  Market  st . 

40 

90 

6,  700 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

378  Clark  st . 

24% 

108 

2,  700 

2,700 

2,700 

2,400 

2,400 

165-467  State  st . 

40 

138 

4,  200 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

215-221  Wabash  av.  ... 

80 

172 

25,400 

32, 000 

35,200 

33,000 

33,000 

Hotel  Grace . 

49  % 

103 

15, 000 

15, 000 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

S.W.  cor.  Van  Buren  st. 

and  Custom  II.  pi  . . . 

60 

100 

10,000 

12, 000 

10, 000 

10,000 

10,000 

Briggs  House  . 

80 

142 

27,000 

27,000 

34,000 

32,000 

32,000 

262-264  Clark  st . 

50 

108 

16,700 

16,700 

16,700 

16,700 

16,200 

40-46  State  st  . 

80% 

80% 

19,  400 

24, 500 

24,500 

24,  000 

24, 000 

S  E.  cor.  Wabash  av. 

and  S.  Water  st . 

67  % 

140 

13, 300 

13,300 

13, 300 

10,300 

10,300 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel .... 

186 

135 

96,500 

85,700 

93,000 

93,000 

90,000 

154-156  Clark  st  . 

28^4 

126 

12, 000 

11,000 

12,400 

12, 400 

8,000 

S.  E.  cor.  5th  av.  and 

Adams  st . 

69 

90 

22,000 

22,000 

24,000 

17,000 

17, GOO 

Masonic  Temple . 

169 

113% 

51,600 

75,000 

84, 700 

84,000 

84,000 

N.  E.  cor.  Pacific  av. 

andVanBuren  st... 

80 

98 

28,500 

28,500 

28,500 

24,000 

24,000 

341-345  Wabash  av . 

48 

165% 

9,700 

14,400 

15,800 

15,800 

13,000 

92  Custom  House  pi. .. 

24i/2 

luO 

2,500 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

*2,000 

311-313  Wabash  av . 

40 

170 

8,  700 

12, 000 

13,200 

13,000 

13,000 

284-288  Wabash  av _ _ 

57/2 

79% 

5,100 

11,600 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

203-205  Madison  st . 

27 

184 

8,000 

6,700 

6,700 

6,700 

6,700 

Owings  Building . 

73 

50 

27,000 

30,000 

40,000 

35,000 

35,000 

274-276  S.  Water  st  . . . . 

i  20 
)  20 

50  I 
45  f 

4,100 

4.000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

425-431  Wabash  av . 

80 

165% 

9,100 

12, 800 

13,600 

13,600 

12,750 

208-210  Lake  st . 

40 

150 

7,500 

7,200 

7,200 

7,200 

7,200 

212  -214  Lake  st . 

40 

150 

7,500 

7,200 

7,200 

7,200 

7,200 

S.  E.  cor.  State  and 

Madison  ets . 

60 

73 

37,000 

48,000 

54,000 

48,000 

48,000 

N.  E.  cor.  State  and 

Monroe  sts . 

26 

83 

17,300 

20,800 

23,400 

20, 800 

20, 800 

199-201  5th  av . 

50  % 

90% 

7,400 

7,400 

7,400 

7,600 

3,700 

246-248  Madison  st . 

36 

189% 

10, 800 

9,000 

9.000 

9,000 

9,000 

117-123  Market  st . 

79 

90 

12,700 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

8.  E.  cor.  Wabash  av. 

and  Hubbard  ct . 

1201/2 

173 

16,  500 

22,  500 

24, 100 

24,000 

24,000 

18-20  Custom  House  pi. 

49% 

100 

8,600 

7, 000 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

264-268  S.  Water  st 

60 

53 

6,600 

6.000 

6, 000 

6,000 

6,000 

S.  E.  cor  Michigan  av. 

and  S.  Water  st . 

70i/8 

130 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

13,000 

13, 000 

396-398  Clark  st . 

40 

108 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

3,400 

400-404  Clark  st . 

60 

108 

6,000 

6.000 

6,000 

6,000 

5,500 

413  Clark  st  . 

25 

95% 

2,700 

2,700 

2,  700 

2,700 

2, 400 

318-324  State  st . 

75 

100 

14,50J 

18.500 

7,400 

28,600 

17,500 

169-171  Adams  st . 

40 

189 

13,300 

12,000 

13,200 

13,200 

13, 200 

140  Pacific  av . 

22 

105 

850 

800 

800 

800 

800 

$648,650 

$707,600 

$869, 400 

$903,  200 

$857,450 

Totals 
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Table  XXXI Ya — Showing  Property ,  in  the  business  district  of  the  City,  on  which 
there,  has  been  a  Decerease  of  Assessment  between  1890  and  1894 ,  on  improve¬ 
ments. 


Name  of  Firm  or 
Person  to 
Whom  Property 
is  Listed. 

Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions 

£  ^ 
c  V 

f-.  ^ 

—  <D 
a.  a; 
<£*♦- 
ft 

1890. 

Adams.  John  Q, . 

120-122  Franklin  st _ 

54 

81 

$7,500 

1  i  U 

N.  W.  cor.  Wabash  av. 

and  Congress  st . 

80 

170 

25/00 

Adams, John  Q . 

230-236  Adams  st . 

100 

165 

21,000 

4  4  4  b 

224-228  Wabash  av _ 

60 

171 

11,' 000 

4  (  4  4 

211-213  Madison  st _ 

40 

180 

7,000 

Alcock,  Joseph . 

111  Plymouth  Place  . .. 

24 

100 

1,400 

Ashland  Block  Co ... . 

Ashland  Block  . 

80 

140 

36,000 

Ayer,  Frederick . 

S.  W.  cor.  State  and 

Monroe  sts . 

80 

128 

20, 000 

Ayer,  Frederick . 

174-176  State  st  . 

40 

128 

8,000 

Bagg’ott,  Edward . 

N.  W.  cor.  Fifth  av. 

and  Madison  st . 

50 

«0% 

6,000 

Barling,  FI.A.,et  al.,tr 

Howland  Block  . 

46% 

190 

35,000 

Bass,  Perkins . 

192-194  Washington  st 

39% 

180 

1,000 

Bassett.  Jarea . 

172-174  Clark  st . 

43 

90% 

9,000 

Blatchford,  Mrs.  M.E. 

46-50  Jackson  st . 

6214 

80 

10,' 000 

Board  of  Trade . 

LaSalle  &  Jackson  sts. 

173% 

240 

Boddie,  Ceo.  et  al _ 

S.  W.  cor.  Frankin  and 

Jackson  sts . 

97 

147 

30, 000 

Boddie,  John  L . 

12cs-130  Clark  st . 

4014 

80 

6,000 

Boddie,  Malcolm  M.. 

186  “  . 

30" 

90 

4,000 

Boddie, Nicholas  V... 

131-133  Market  st . 

40 

90 

8,000 

4  4  4  4 

46  Lake  st . 

23 

140 

5,000 

Boldemveck,  Louis  H. 

253  Clark  st . 

24% 

103 

3, 000 

Botsford,  Bennett  B 

75-77  Wabash  av . 

48 

150% 

10,000 

Brand,  Edwin  L . 

73-75  Jackson  st . 

50 

8214 

2,000 

4  4  '  4  4 

394  Dearborn  st . 

25 

66 

i’ooo 

4  4  4  4 

259  Wabash  av . 

25 

17114 

4,' 000 

Brooks.  Clara  G . 

Parb  Monadnock . 

98 

66 

Brooks,  Peter  C . 

Montauk  Block . 

89 

70 

50.000 

Brooks.  P.  C.  and  S.  L. 

Part  Monadnock . 

67 

99% 

Brooks, Sarah  L . 

Pontiac  Building . 

66% 

100 

15,000 

Bryan  Bros  , Trust... 

Bryan  Block _ f . 

189 

73 

38,000 

Burke,  Michael . 

140-142  Madison  st. 

45% 

90 

14, 800 

Butler.  Edward  B _ 

S.  W.  cor.  Franklin 

and  Congress  sts.... 

105 

104% 

3,000 

Carpenter, G.  B.  et  al. 

N.  E.  cor.  Fifth  av.  and 

Water  st . 

80 

55 

7,000 

Carson,  John  B.  Eat.. 

Columbia  Theatre . 

69% 

190 

18, 000 

Caruthers,  Kate  S.... 

222-226  Clark  st . 

50 

125 

7,000 

Caruthers,Kate  S.... 

378  Clark  st  . 

2414 

108 

2,000 

4  4  4  4 

380-382  Clark  st . 

3414 

108 

2,400 

4  4  4  4 

381  “  . 

25 

100 

1,500 

4  4  4  4 

407  “  . 

25 

95% 

800 

4  4  G 

409-411  “  . 

25 

95% 

800 

Caruthers, Kate  S.... 

120  Pacific  av . 

27 

105 

4  4  '  4  4 

122-128  Pacific  av . 

100 

105 

Cham.  Com.  Sf.  V.  C. 

S.  E.  cor.  Washington 

and  LaSalle  sts . 

113 

180 

80,  000 

Chapin,  H.A.  and  C.  A. 

44  Sherman  st . 

25 

36 

300 

4  4  4  4 

46-48  Sherman  st . 

50 

36 

3,000 

ChicagoAthleticAs  s'n 

124-126  Michigan  av _ 

80 

172 

900 

Chi  SveningPo8t  Co. 

164-166  Washington  st. 

40 

180 

4,000 

Chicago  Herald  Co. . 

154-158 

60 

180 

Chi.  Music  Hall  Co.. 

•-’51-253  W abash  av . 

40 

171% 

3,000 

Clough, John  H . 

4^5-167  State  et . 

40 

138 

6,400 

Assessor's  Valuation. 


1891. 


$7, 500 

22,  r  00 
18,000 
9,000 
7,000 

1,400 


20,000 

8,000 

6,000 

30, 000 
2, 000 
9,000 
10,000 


30,000 

6,000 

4,000 

8,000 

5,000 

3,000 
10, 000 
2, 000 
1,000 
4,000 

20,000 
50, 000 
20,000 
60,000 
30, 000 

14,000 

10, 000 

7, 000 
18,000 

4,400 

2,  000 
2,000 
1,000 
800 
800 

1.000 
4, 000 

100,000 

1,500 

3,000 


12,000 

10,000 

18,000 

6,400 


1892. 


$7, 500 

22,000 
15,000 
8, 000 
5,000 

1,400 

100,000 

15,000 

8, 000 

6,000 

30,000 
2/00 
6,000 
10, 000 
200,  000 


30,000 
6,000 
4, 000 
7, 000 
5,000 

2.500 

10,000 

2, 000 
2,000 
4, 000 

100,000 
50, 000 
100,000 
70,000 
30,000 

12, 000 

10,000 

7,000 

18,000 

10,000 

2. 000 
2,000 
1,000 
800 
800 

1,000 

*  4,000 

110,000 

2,000 

3.500 

75,000 

12,000 

30,000 

18,000 

6,400 


1893. 


.$7,  500 

10,000 
15,000 
8,  000 
5,000 

2,000 

85, 000 

35,000 

12,000 

6, 000 

27,000 

2,000 

6,000 

7,000 

250,000 


25, 000 
6,000 
4,000 
7,000 
4,000 

2.500 

10,000 

2, 000 
2,000 
5,000 

100, 000 
50, 000 
100, 000 
60, 000 
25, 000 

12, 000 

8, 000 

7,000 
13, 000 
10, 000 

2, 000 
2,000 
1,000 
800 
800 

1,000 

4,000 

117,000 

2,()00 

3.500 

10. 000 
10, 000 
25, 000 
17,000 
3,000 


1894. 


$5,00C 

10,000 
10.000 
5,000 
4, 000 

1,000 

75,000 


30,000 

10,000 

3,400 

27, 000 
1,000 
7, 000 
8,000 
180, 000 


15,000 

4,000 

3,000 

5,000 

3,000 

2,000 

8,000 

1,000 

1,000 

3,000- 

75,000 
40,000 
75,000 
40, 000 
25, 000 


4,000 


2,000 

5.500 
13, 000 

7,000 

1,000 

1.500 
500 
500- 
300 


500 

2,000' 

100,000 

1,000 

2,000 

50,000 

10,000 

25,000 

17,000 

3,000 
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Table  XXXIVa— Continued. 


Name  of  Firm  or 
Person  to 
Whom  Property 
is  Listed. 

Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions 

Assessor's  Valuation. 

o  © 
o  © 

^  4H 

•z  ** 

O.  O) 

a.  ,2 

Q 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

• 

1893. 

1894. 

Commerce  Vault  Co.. 

14-16  Pacific  av . 

50 

105 

$30,000 

$25, 000 

$25,000 

$23,000 

$15,000 

Crowe,  James  .... 

S.  W.  Cor. Franklin  and 

Cummmgs,  Andrew.. 

S.  Water  sts . 

20 

93% 

2,600 

2,600 

2,600 

2,600 

2,000 

147  Dearborn  st . 

24 

120 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

3,500 

<  l  4  l 

151-153  Dearborn  st _ 

48 

120 

13,000 

13,000 

13.000 

13,000 

11,000 

Cummings,  E.  A . 

136  Custom  House  PI.. 

24*4 

100 

600 

600 

600 

600 

300 

N.  E.  Cor.  State  and 

Dakota  Building  Co.. 

Adams  st . 

76 

147 

10,000 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

6,000 

Dale,  John  T . 

296  Dearborn  st . . 

25 

66 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

1,000 

DexterSafeDepositCo 

82-84  Adams  st . 

50 

105 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

7;  000 

Doggett,  Mrs/E.  S... 

S.  W.  Cor.  Michigan  av. 

and  Harrison  st . 

80 

171 

1,800 

1,800 

15,000 

50,OOo 

20,000 

Donohue-Henneberry 

407-425  Dearborn  st _ 

200 

71% 

25, 600 

25,600 

22,000 

16,000 

8,000 

Donohue-Henneberry 

427-429  Dearborn  st _ 

50 

71% 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

500 

Ellsworth,  James  W. 

353-357  ‘  ‘ 

75 

6t> 

60,000 

40,000 

Fidelity  Safe  Dep.  Co. 

143-147  Randolph  st — 

60 

70 

32,000 

32,000 

32,666 

32,000 

18,' 000 

Fischer,  Siegfried  M . . 

340-342  Dearborn  st _ 

40 

66 

6,000 

6.000 

5,000 

4,000 

4,000 

U  4  4 

65-61  Plymouth  Place.. 

100 

100 

14,000 

12,000 

8,000 

6,000 

6,000 

Fischer,  Siegfried  M . . 

73-75  Plymouth  Place.. 

50 

100 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

4,000 

4,000 

Florsheim,  Simon .... 

215-221  Wabash  av . 

80 

172 

10,  000 

10,000 

8,000 

7,00U 

4,000 

Franklin  P  and  P. Co. 

341-351  Dearborn  st.... 

122 

66 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

10,600 

Franks,  Jacob  . 

*55-257  Clark  st . 

4914 

103 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

1,000 

Furber, Henry  J . 

Hooley’s  Theatre . 

20  ' 

70 

12,000 

12,000 

12;000 

12,000 

6,000 

Grace,  Edward . 

Hotel  Grace . 

49i/2 

103 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

4,000 

Grant,  Frederick . 

249  Clark  st . 

24% 

103 

1,200 

1,200 

5,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Gray, Philip  H.,etal. 

S.  W.  Cor.  VanBuren 

st.&Custom  House  Pi 

60 

100 

10,000 

10,000 

4,000 

4,000 

2,000 

Gunning, Robert  J.  .. 

77-79  Plymouth  Place.. 

50 

100 

1,000 

500 

Gunther,  Chas.  F . 

212  State  st . 

29 

101 

8, 000 

8,000 

8.000 

8,000 

7,000 

Gwyn,Mrs.  M.  E.and 

Gibbs,  Mrs.  C.  S — 

Briggs  House . 

80 

142 

12, 000 

14.000 

6,000 

17, 000 

12,000 

Hagaman,  Benjamin. . 

210  State  st . 

20 

101 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

5,000 

) 

18 

73 

Hannah,  Perry . 

49-53  Jackson  st . > 

71 

76 

6,000 

6,000 

6,500 

6,500 

4,000 

f 

4 

144 

Harrison, C.  H.,  Est.. 

S.  W.  Cor.  Clark  and 

Harrison  sts . 

110 

108 

7,900 

7,900 

7,900 

7,909 

6,300 

Hartford  Deposit  Co. 

S.W.  cor  Madison  and 

Dearborn  sts . 

50 

92/2 

25,000 

25,000 

70,000 

50.000 

Hei*en,Chas.  C . 

Manhattan  Building... 

148*4 

67 

30, 000 

50,000 

45,000 

45,000 

Higgins,  VanH.,  Est. of 

Arcade  Court . 

119% 

80 

28,000 

28,000 

22; 000 

12,500 

12,500 

High,  James  B . 

103  Adams  et . 

26 

100 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

6,000 

6,000 

H  in  ok  ley,  James  O.  . 

262-264  Clark  st  . 

50 

108 

12,000 

12,00(J 

6,500 

6,500 

Hoff  man,  George  W.. 

Brevoort  House . 

50 

177 

30^000 

30^000 

30,000 

3o;ooo 

20,000 

Hoffman, Mrs.  K . 

438  Dearborn  st . 

25 

66 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

800 

Hoyt, W-  M.  Co . 

5-7  River  st . 

118 

85 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

3,500 

6-8  “  . 

48 

(  J 

2,'  500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,000 

2,000 

Illinois  Cent.  R.R. Co 

58  Michigan  av . 

29 

130% 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

4,000 

Imperial  Building  Co. 

252-260  Clark  st . 

100 

123 

14, 000 

20.000 

20,000 

15,000 

10,000 

Kelly,  David  et  al  .... 

S.E.  cor.  Franklin  and 

Randolph  sts . 

50 

180 

10,000 

8,000 

12,000 

10,000 

9,  500 

King, Mrs.  Mary  A... 

155-159  Clark  st . 

59 

90 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

8,000 

7.000 

Kin-ley, H  M . 

105-107  Adams  st . 

45% 

190 

20.000 

18,000 

18,000 

15,000 

11,000 

Kohn,  David  A . 

117-119  Claik  st . 

50 

80% 

10,000 

8,' 000 

8,900 

8,000 

7,000 

Kohn,  Joseph  A . 

10-14  Lake  st . 

66 

118  " 

8,500 

7,500 

7,’ 500 

7,’ 500 

6,500 

Krantz,  John  M . 

48-54  State  st . 

70 

80% 

10,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

5,000 

4  4  4  4 

76-82  “  . 

76% 

90% 

16,' 000 

13,60J 

12,000 

12,000 

10,500 

Knl char  Mark  R  . 

187-189  Van  Ruren  st 

53% 

86% 

30,000 

15,000 

Lbflin,  Matthew . 

S.E.  cor.  Wabash  av. 

and  S  Water  st; . 

67% 

140 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

9,000 

9,000 

4  4  4  4 

207-209  Randolph  st. .. 

40 

180% 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

4,000 

4,000 
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Table  XXXIVa — Continued. 


Name  of  Firm  or 
Person  to 
Whom  Property 
is  Listed. 


Street  and  Number. 


Laflin,  Matthew . 

Laflin,  Matthew . 

•  4  4  4 

Leiter,  Levi  Z.. 
Lobenstine,  Wm.  C  .. 


Loeb,  Adolph . 

McDean,A.  J . 

McCarthy,  Dennis 
McConueli,  John . 

McShane,  John  A  .... 


Mailers,  John  B . 

Mailers,  John  B . 

Mandel  Brothers . 

U  t  < 

t  4  (4 


Marder  &  Luse . 

Marks,  H.  M.  &  S.  L.. 
Masonic  Fraternity 

Temple  Assn . 

Masury,  John  W . 

Mendel,  Est.,  Edward 


Metcalf,  Herbert  C... 

Morris,  John  R . 

Morrison,  Edward  W. 

ii  <i 

t  4  44 


S.E.  cor.  Wabash  av. 

and  Randolph  st . 

•208-214  Wabash  av . 

40-46  State  st . .  . 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel. .. 
S.E.  cor.  Jackson  st. 
and  Plymouth  pi ... . 

N.  e.  cor.  Dearborn  and 

Harrison  sts . 

161  Clark  st  . 

154-156  Clark  st . 

S.E.  cor.  5th  av.  and 

Adams  st . 

S.E.  cor.  Pacific  av. 
and  Van  Buren  st. . .. 

N.E.  cor  Market  and 

Jackson  sts . 

S.E.  cor  Market  and 

Quincy  sts . 

117-119  State  st . 

232-238  5th  av . 

111-115  Wabash  av . 

139-141  Monroe . 

374  State  st . 

Masonic  Temple . 

191  Michigan  av . 

Ne.  cor.  Pacific  av.  and 
VanBuren  st . 

86  Wabash  av . 

167-169  Madison  st . 

131-133  Clark  st . 

151-153  Clark  st . 

113-117  Madison  st . 


Mott,  Jordon  L . 

Munger,  Albert  A... 

4  l 
4  4 
44 


311-313  Wabash  av 
204-210  Monroe  et. 
144-146  WTaba?h  av 
258-260  Fifth  av. . . 
262-268  Fifth  av . . . 


Munger,  Albert  A 

4  4 

National  Life  Ins. 

of  U.  S.  A . 

Netcher,  Chas _ 


Co. 


Metropolitan  block .... 
Continental  Hotel . 

National  Life  Building 

122-124  State  st . 

77-79  Madison  st . 


Northern  Hotel  Co... 

O'Neil,  John  &  Louis 
Otis,  Frederick  R.... 

4  » 

4  4 


Ne.  cor.  Dearborn  and 

Jackson  st . 

27-29  Michigan  av . 

12  Quincy  st . 

284-288  Wabash  av . 

Ne. cor.  State  &  Jack.st 


Otis,  Lucius  B . 

Owings,  Francis  P... 

Palmer,  Potter . 

Pardriage,  Chas.  W.. 


203-205  Madison  st . 

Owings  Building . 

Palmer  I  State  8treet-- 

Hmise  Munroe  et--' 
House  ^  Wabash  av... 

118-120  State  st  . 


Parliament,  Samuel.. 


274-276  S.  Water  st, 


Peabody,  Hiram  B... 
Peacook,  Margaret... 
Peck  Estate . 

4  4 
44 


170  Clark  st . . 

287  Michigan  av . 

208-210  Lake  st . 

212-214  Lake  st . 

Ne. cor. Clark  &  M’nroe 


Dimensions 


Assessor's  Valuation. 


+3  . 

o  © 

E  © 

a  . 

X  0> 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

48 

81% 

$6, 000 

$6,000 

$6. 000 

$4,000 

$4,000 

80 

171 

3,000 

3,000 

2.000 

1,500 

1,500 

4,00o 

80% 

80% 

8,000 

8,000 

8, 000 

4,000 

186 

135 

75,000 

60,000 

60,000 

60, 000 

60,000 

104% 

80 

6, 500 

6,500 

6,  500 

5,200 

5,200 

50 

66 

5,  000 

3,000 

2,  500 

2,500 

2, 000 

25% 

90 

4,01)0 

4,000 

4, 000 

3,000 

2,300 

28% 

126 

6,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5, 000 

4, 000 

69 

90 

7,500 

6, 000 

5, 500 

5,500 

5,  500 

99% 

101% 

25, 000 

25,000 

15, 000 

15,000 

1,710 

124% 

112% 

15,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

2, 000 

41% 

112% 

2, 000 

.... 

8,000 

5,000 

500 

48 

150% 

19,000 

19,000 

19,000 

17, 000 

17, 000 

64 

100 

15,000 

15,000 

18,000 

15,000 

15,000 

72 

150% 

8,000 

13, 000 

13,000 

11,000 

11, 00 J 

45% 

80 

5,000 

5, 000 

5,000 

5,000 

3,000 

24 

108% 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,300 

169 

113% 

24,000 

10,000 

200,000 

166,000 

156,000 

25 

171 

12, 000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

8,000 

80 

98 

3,000 

3, 000 

6,000 

3, 000 

3,000 

24 

162% 

6,000 

6,000 

5,300 

5,300 

4,000 

40 

128 

3,000 

2.000 

2,000 

5,000 

2,000 

47% 

80% 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8, 000 

5,000 

40% 

90 

7,  COO 

7,000 

7,000 

7, 000 

5, 000 

j  20% 

1  40% 

167% 

67% 

j- 12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12, 000 

9,000 

40 

170 

15,000 

12, 000 

10,800 

7, 000 

10,800 

85 

198 

18, 000 

15,000 

12,000 

12,000 

8,000 

40 

172 

9,600 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

6,000 

50 

153 

11,000 

1 1, 000 

10,000 

10, GOO 

7,000 

87 

153 

14, 000 

14,000 

12,000 

12, 000 

9,000 

80 

180 

30, 000 

28,000 

28,000 

28,000 

21,000 

97% 

132 

15, 000 

12, 000 

12,000 

12,  000 

10,000 

88 

90 

30,000 

30,000 

23,000 

12,500 

12,  500 

45 

106 

14,00! 

16, 000 

16,000 

10, 000 

10, 000 

50 

161% 

13,000 

13,000 

16,000 

10,000 

10,000 

165 

100 

20,000 
4, 000 

180,000 

4,000 

180, 000 
3,000 

125,000 

3,000 

48 

131% 

4,000 

25 

82% 

2,000 

2, 000 

2, 000 

3, 500 

2,000 

57% 

79% 

5,300 

8,000 

5,  COO 

5,000 

2,000 

123 

100 

10,100 

10,100 

10,100 

20,000 

13,000 

27 

184 

5,000 

5, 000 

5,000 

3,000 

3,000 

73 

50 

40,000 

40,000 

35, 000 

40,000 

30,000 

254 

) 

248% 

290,000 

290,000 

290,000 

290, 000 

275,000 

130% 

f 

46% 

106 

13,000 

16,000 

16, 000 

10,000 

10,000 

j  20 

1  20 

50  1 
45  j 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

800 

400 

24 

90% 

4.400 

4, 400 

3,600 

3,60( 

2,600 

39% 

180 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

1,000 

40 

150 

4,000 

4, 000 

4, 000 

4,000 

2,000 

40 

150 

4,000 

4,000 

4,  000 

4,000 

2,000 

44,% 

90% 

7,000 

7, 000 

7,000 

7,000 

2,000 
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Table  XXXI Va — Continued. 


Name  of  Firm 

Dimensions 

Assessors1  Valuation. 

or  Person  to 
Whom  Property 

street  and  Number 

is  Listed. 

c  % 

P.  ^ 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

P"1  1 

Peck  Estate.... 

Se.  cor.  Fifth  av.  & 
Munroe  st . 

o  o 

! 

50  1 

100  f 

$20,000, 

$20,000 

$15,000 

$15,000 

$6,000 

Nw.cor.  Wabash  av. 

and  Peck  Court.. 

SO 

165% 

8,0  0 

8,0C0 

6,000 

8,000 

4,000 

t  4 

Ne.cor.  LaSalle  and 

Water  st . 

40 

55 

1,500 

1,500 

1,  .500 

1,500 

1.000 

Pinkerton,  Wm. 

A.  &  Robert  A. 

199-201  Fifth  av _ 

50% 

90% 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

8,000 

3,500 

Porter,  Wash... 

73  S.  Water  st . 

27% 

140 

2,000 

2, 000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,500 

Powers,  Orv.  M. 

Nw.  cor.  Michigan 

av.and  Monroe  st 

38 

172 

30,000 

20,000 

18,000 

18,000 

13,000 

Reliance  Co.... 

Sw.  cor.  State  and 

Washingion  st. .. 

55 

85 

11,200 

21,200 

20.000 

20,000 

10,000 

Root  &  Sons1 

Music  Co . 

S.E.  Cor.  Wabash 

50 

80 

8,010 

8,000 

8,000 

6,000 

3,000 

av.  and  Adams  st. 

Rothbarth,  Paul 
Rothschild,  Max 

240-248  Madison  st. 

36 

189% 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

7,000 

5,000 

M.,  Est.  of _ 

203-205  Monrce  st.. 

50 

190 

15,500 

15,500 

15,500 

10,000 

10,000 

Rubel,  Reuben. 

4  4  4  4 

183  Clark  s'" . 

24 

90% 

107 

3,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2,000 

3.000 

3,000 

3,000 

2,000 

309  Clark  st . 

23% 

3, 000 

2,000 

Schrader  & 

Stieglitz . 

133-135  Adams  st. . . 

41% 

79 

99 

6,000 

18,000 

6,000 

18,000 

6,000 

10, COO 
15,000 

8,000 

13,000 

Schultz,  Henry. 

117-123  Market  st.. 

90 

18,000 

Shirk,  Elbert  W. 

383-335Michigan  av. 

50 

171 

1.500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

250 

Siegel,  Cooper 

S.E.  cor.  State  and 

&  Co . 

Van  Buren  sts. .. 

400 

143 

20,000 

40,000 

150,000 

100, 000 

100,000 

Skinner,  Mark, 

Est. of . 

N.E.  cor.  Wabash 

av.  and  Madison 
st . 

101 

162% 

26,500 

26,500 

20,000 

18,000 

IS,  000 

Smith,  Byron  L. 

S.E.  cor.  Wabash 

av.  and  Hubbard 
ct . 

120% 

173 

10,000 

12,000 

12,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Smith, James  P. 
Smith,  Shea _ 

145  Monroe  st . 

l8-20Custom  House 

20% 

80 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

2,000 

2,060 

pi . 

49% 

49% 

100 

100 

100 

100 

15,000 

10,000 

Stein,  Wm.  D... 
Stevens,  Frank 

303-305  Dearborn  st. 

68%j 

5,000 

5,000 

4,000 

4,000 

3,000 

1, 500 

L . 

264-268  S.  Water  st. 

60 

53 

3,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Swan, James  H., 

50.000 

Tr . 

Sherman  House.. .. 

160 

180 

80,000 

85,000 

85,000 

70,000 

Thorne,  J.  Pern- 

2,000 

broke . 

130-136  S.  Water  st. 

80 

55 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

2,000 

Traders1  Safe  & 

20,000 

Trust,  Co . 

6-12  Pacific  av . 

95 

90 

30,000 

40,000 

40,000 

30,000 

Tree.  Lambert 

2,000 

ana  Anna  .... 
Tree.  Lambert 

171  Madison  st. ... 

20% 

179% 

3,200 

3,200 

3,000 

2, 000 

and  Anna . 

Panorama  Gettys- 

2,400 

2,400 

burg . 

48 

165% 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

Trude,  Alfred  S. 

S.W.  "cor.  Wabash 

av.  and  Randolph 
st . 

50 

104 

3,000 

3,000 

2,500 

1,500 

1,500 

Uihlein,  Edward 

G  •  ••  ••••  •  •  •  •  •  * 

S.E.  cor.  Michigan 

av.  and  S.  Water 
st . 

70% 

130 

10,500 

10,500 

10,500 

8,000 

7,000 

VanVlissengen, 

5.000 

4,000 

J.H.,Ex'r&Tr 

71  Monroe  st . 

27% 

192 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

Wacker,  Chas. 

400 

H . 

401  Clark  st . 

25 

95% 

700 

700 

700 

700 

Western  Bank 

Note  and  En- 

graving  Co. .. 

S.W.  cor.  Michigan 

av.  and  Madison 
st . 

80% 

190% 

1,950 

40,000 

35,000 

33,000 

25,000 
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Table  XXXIVa — Concluded. 


Name  of  Firm 
or  Person  lo 
Whom  Properly 
is  Listed. 

Street  and  N umber. 

Dimensions 

Assessor’s  Valuation. 

Front 

feei . 

Depth, 

feet. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Western  Union 

Telegraph  Co. 

S.W.  cor.  Clark  and 

Jackson  ets . 

213 

50 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

120, 000 

85.000 

Whitehouse, 

Wm.  F . 

169-171  Adams  st. . . 

40 

189 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

9,000 

Wilke,  Gustave 

175  Monroe  st . 

271/a 

189 

3,000 

5, 000 

6,000 

6,000 

2, 000 

Wilke,  Mary.... 

248-252  Monroe  st. . 

60 

198 

12, 000 

12,000 

12,jDOO 

12,000 

6,  OuO 

Wilson,  Walter 

H. . 

S.W.  cor.  LaSalle 

and  Lake  sts.  . . 

80 

80 

4, 000 

6, 000 

12, 000 

11,000 

11,000 

Winston,  Eliza- 

beth  M . 

146  Clark  sf . 

25 

126 

5,000 

5,000 

5, 000 

5,000 

3,500 

Yoe,  Lucian  B., 

Tr . 

162-17214  S.  Water 

st . 

120 

55 

4,800 

4,800 

4,80Q 

4,800 

2,800 

Totals . 

$2, 358, 750 

$2,518,000 

$3,492,800 

$3,566,100 

JO 

CO 

00 

07 

o 

Recapitulation  of  Tables  X XXIV  and  XXXIVa. 


Class  of  Property. 

No.  of 
persons  to 
whom 
listed. 

No.  of 
pieces  rep¬ 
resented. 

Assessor’s  Valuation. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Ground . 

38 

45 

$648,650 

$707, 600 

$869, 400 

$903, 200 

$857,450 

Improvements . 

143 

189 

2, 358, 750 

2, 518, 000 

3,492,800 

3,566, 100 

2,736, 860 

Totals . 

181 

234 

$3,007,  400 

$3, 225, 600 

$4,362, 200 

$4, 469,  300 

$3, 594, 310 

Increase  in  valuation  of  ground  in  1891  over  1890 
“  “  “  1892  “  1891 

“  “  “  1893  “  1892 

Decrease  “  “  1894  on  1893 


$58, 950 
161, 800 
33,800 
45,750 


Increase  in  valuation  of  improvements  in  1891  over  1890 
“  “  “  1892  “  1891 

“  “  “  1893  ‘  ‘  1892 

Decrease  “  “  1894  on  1893 


$159,250 
974,800 
73, 300 
829,240 


Total  increase  in  valuation  of  property  represented  in  1891  over  1890 
“  *  •  “  “  “  1892  “  1891 

“  “  “  “  “  1893  “  1892 

“  decrease  “  “  “  1894  on  1893 


$218,200 
1,136, 60b 
107,100 
874,  990 
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The  following  tables  show,  in  detail,  the  properties  owned  by 
forty-two  of  the  leading  owners  of  so-called  “down-town  property,’" 
giving  the  location  of  each  piece  of  property,  the  number  of  pieces, 
front  feet  and  the  assessments  on  ground  and  improvements  for 
the  years  1892,  1893  and  1894: 

MARSHALL  FIELD. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893, 

Assessor's 
Value,  1894. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth  — 
feet. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

» 

Adams  et.,5th  av.  to  Franklin  st, .. 

323.5 

190.5 

$121,700 

$150,000 

$121,700 

$150,000 

$121,000 

*150,000 

N.  E  cor.  State  and  Wasning’n  sts. 

160.5 

150.5 

138,200 

90,000 

138,200 

90,000 

138,200 

90. 000 

124  126  Michigan  av.* . 

80 

172 

17, 600 

75,000 

17,600 

110, 000 

17,6o0 

50, 000 

N.W.  cor. Wabash  and  Washington 

120.5 

108.5 

41,800 

41;800 

80,000 

41,800 

80,000 

S.  W.  cor.  “  “ 

144 

150.5 

75,800 

40,000 

75, 800 

40,000 

75,800 

40,000 

73  WT abash  av  . 

26 

150.8 

6,800 

5,  600 

6,S00 

5,600 

6, 800 

5,600 

N.  E.  cor.  State  and  Madison  sts... 

53.3 

150.5 

76,600 

20, 000 

76,  600 

20.000 

76,  6T0 

20,000 

79-81  State  st . 

40 

150.5 

32,000 

9,600 

32,000 

9,  600 

32.000 

9.  600 

N.W. cor. Dearborn  and  Madison  sts. 

20 

40 

20,000 

8,000 

20,000 

8,000 

20,000 

8,000 

N.  W.  cor  Clark  and  Adams  sts. .. 

99 

138.5 

59,400 

10, COO 

59,400 

10,000 

59,  400 

10,000 

S.W.  cor.  LaSalle  and  Monroe  sts.+ 

189.5 

95 

80, 000 

150, 000 

80,000 

150,000 

80,G0U 

50,000 

431-4:i7  Fifth  av . 

79.5 

106.5 

2,700 

3, 000 

2,700 

3,000 

2,700 

3, 000 

S.W.  cor.  Franklin  &  Randolph  sts. 

80 

180 

22,400 

18,000 

22,400 

18,000 

22. 400 

18,000 

N.E.  cor.  Franklin  and  Monroe  sts. 

95 

190 

88. 800 

29, 000 

38,800 

29.000 

38, 800 

29.000 

162-168  Adams  st.$ . 

100 

165 

40,000 

66,  7u0 

40,000 

66,  700 

40.000 

66, 700 

146-148  Quincy  st . 

46.5 

80 

4,800 

2,000 

4,800 

2,000 

4,800 

2,000 

42-56  Pacific  av . 

198.5 

101.5 

14.900 

12, 000 

14,  900 

12,000 

14,800 

12,000 

239-241  Madison . 

60 

180 

1(5, 0C0 

9,500 

16,000 

9,  500 

16,000 

9,500 

Totals  (IS  pieces) . 

1,915.8 

$809, 5U0 

$698, 400 

$809, 500 

$813, 400 

$808,700 

$653,400 

*  Chicago  Athletic  Association, lessee. 

t  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  Building  Association,  lessee. 
%  Rand,  McNally  Co., lessees. 
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LEVI  Z.  LEITER. 


Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

Street  and  Number. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth — 

feet. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

299-301  Wabash  av . 

50 

170 

.$16,  500 
60, 000 

$16,500 

60,000 

$16,500 

60,000 

106-110  State  st . 

65 

125 

$15,000 

$15,000 

$15, 000 

S.  E.  cor.  State  and  Madison  sts.*. 

60 

73 

54,000 

10,000 

48, 000 

10,000 

48,000 

10,000 

133-135  State  st.  + . 

40 

73 

26,400 

8, 000 

26,  400 

8,000 

26,400 

8, 000 

137  State  st . 

20 

73 

13,200 

2,400 

13,200 

2, 400 

13, 200 

2,400 

139-143  State  st . 

60.5 

144.5 

53,200 

12, 000 

53,200 

12,000 

53, 200 

12,000 

S.  E.  cor.  State  and  Jackson  sts. . . 

40 

144 

28,000 

12, 000 

28,000 

12,000 

28,000 

9.000 

S.  E.  cor.  State  and  VanBuren  sts} 

400 

143 

104, 000 

150, 000 

104, 000 

100,000 

104,  COO 

100,  ooo 

331  State  st . 

20 

138 

3,700 

2,500 

3,700 

2,500 

3,700 

2,500 

411-413  State  st.|| . 

40 

138 

5, 000 

3,400 

5,000 

3,400 

500 

2,400 

81-83  Clark  st . 

44.5 

160.5 

25,000 

15, 000 

25, 000 

15,000 

25,000 

15,000 

S.  W.  cor.  Clark  and  Madison  sts.. 

25 

76 

27,500 

3,000 

27,500 

3,000 

27,500 

3,000 

144  Clark  st.  and  136-138  Madison  st 

75.5 

126 

23,000 

12, 000 

23,000 

12, 000 

23,000 

12,000 

S.  W.  cor.  Clark  and  Adams  sts... 

100 

125 

60,000 

32,000 

60,000 

30,000 

60,000 

32, 000 

228-230  Clark  st . 

40 

125 

19,000 

9,000 

19,000 

9,000 

19,000 

9,000 

N.  W.  cor.  Clark  and  Jackson  sts.. 

186 

135 

93,000 

60,000 

93,000 

60, 000 

90, 000 

60.  000 

N.  W.  cor.  Fifth  av.  and  Monroe  st. 

102.5 

92.5 

28,000 

14,  000 

28,000 

14,000 

28,000 

9,000 

58-58  Washington  st . 

40 

55 

15, 400 

6,000 

15,400 

6,000 

15,400 

6,000 

60-62  “  . 

40 

99 

19,800 

8,000 

19, 800 

8,000 

19, 800 

8,000 

64-66  “  . 

•  40 

183 

22,000 

10,000 

22,000 

10,000 

22,000 

10,000 

50-52  Madison  st. . 

40 

110 

10,200 

4,500 

10,200 

4,500 

10,200 

4,500 

199-201  “  . 

53.8 

184 

13, 500 

10,000 

13,500 

10,000 

13,500 

10,000 

173  Monroe  st . 

24 

189.3 

7,800 

3,000 

7,800 

3, 000 

7,800 

3,000 

178  “  . 

21.4 

189.3 

7,000 

4,000 

7, 000 

4,000 

7,000 

3,500 

180-182  Monroe  st .  . 

45 

188 

14,  800 

10,000 

14,800 

10,000 

14,800 

10,000 

46-48  VanBuren  st . 

45.8 

80 

7,400 

7,400 

22,000 

30,000 
8,  000 

7,400 

30,000 

8,000 

67-69  Washington  st . 

40 

180 

22,000 

8,000 

22  ,’000 

54-56  Madison  st . 

30.5 

110 

7, 700 

3,300 

7,000 

3, 300 

7, 700 

3,  500 

Totals  (28  pieces) . 

1,788.5 

$787,100 

$427, 100 

$781,100 

$405,100 

$773,600 

$397, 800 

*  Eugene  S.  Pike,  Lessee, 
t  Schlessmger  &  Mayer,  Lessees. 
t  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.,  Lessees. 

||  John  W.  Conroy,  Lessee. 

If  Haskell  Bros.,  Lessees. 
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EST.  L.  C.  PAINE  FREER. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
"Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

G  O' 

%4 

1  . 
i 3  & 
a  <2 

O' 

O 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

87-89  Michigan  av . 

246-249  Michigan  av . 

72-74  Wabash  av . 

N.W.  cor.  State  and  S.  Water  sts... 
N.W.  cor.  State  and  Randolph  sts.* 

132  Clark  st . 

S.W  cor.  Clark  and  Monroe  sts.t.. 

158-160  Clark  st . 

132  Fifth  av  $ . 

N.W.cor.Fifth  av.  and  Randolph  st§ 

44-46  S.  Water  st . 

55-57  “  “ 

78  Randolph  st . 

80-82  4  4 

105-109  Madison  st . 

240  “  . 

118-120  Monroe  st.fl . 

N.E.cor.Market-Washington  sts.** 

310  State  st . 

N.E  cor. Market  and  Madison  sts. ft 

Totals  (20  pieces) . 

48 

80 

48 

80 

40.1 
21 

78 

39.8 

20 

80 

48 

36 

20 

40 

60.1 
22.5 
45.3 

180 

24.7 

120 

129.5 
172 

162.5 
55 

52 

80 

90 

126 

80.8 

180 

76.1 

140 

180 

180 

167.8 

189.8 
190 

80 

100 

180 

$5,800 
12,000 
11,200 
12, 800 
14,  400 

11.500 
42,000 

17.500 
5, 200 

40, 000 
4, 800 
6, 000 
10, 000 
20,000 
42,000 
5,600 
16,  300 
16,000 
6,900 
32, 000 

$4,800 
2,500 
8,600 
6,000 
8,000 
3,000 
15, 000 
10,000 
2,000 
1,000 
3,000 
5, 000 
2,400 
4, 800 
16,000 
1,600 
10,000 
2, 500 
2,400 
19,000 

$5,800 
12,000 
11,200 
12, 800 
14,400 
11,800 
42, 000 
17,500 
5,200 
40,000 
4,800 
6,000 
10,  400 
20.000 
42,000 
5, 600 
16,300 
16,000 
6,900 
32,000 

$4,800 
2, 500 
8, 609 
6,000 
8,000 
3, 000 
15,000 
10,000 
2,000 
15, 000 
3,000 
5,000 
2,400 
4,800 
16,000 
1,600 
10,000 
2,000 
2,  400 
19,000 

$5, 800 
12,000 
11,200 
12,800 
14,4(0 
11,800 
42,000 
17,500 
5,200 
40,000 
4,800 
6,000 
10, 000 
20,000 
42,  0(.0 
5,600 
16,300 
16,  000 
6,900 
32,000 

$5,000 
2,750 
8, 600 
6,000 
8,000 
3,000 
15,000 
10,000 
1,000 
10,000 
3,000 
5,000 
2,  400 
4,800 
16, 0C0 
1,200 
10,000 
500 
2,400 
19,000 

1,131.5 

$332, 000 

$127,600 

$332,700 

$141,100 

$332,  300 

$1:33,650 

*  David  R.  Dyche,  lessee, 
t  American  Trust  and  Safety  Vault  Co.,  lessee. 
t  Edward  Baggott, lessee. 

§  Jacob  Weil, lessee. 

H  Est.  John  H.  Southwick,  lessee. 

**  Daniel  F.  Crilly, lessee, 
ft  Marshall  Field,  lessee. 


BROOKS  ESTATE. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Asseseor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1894. 

-U 

a  ® 
o  ® 

1 

"4-3  <X> 

CD 

Q 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

S.  W. Cor. Michigan  av.  &  Monroe  st. 

326-332  State  st . 

N.  W.  Cor.  Dearborn  &  Harrison  sts. 
S.  E.  Cor.  Dearborn  and  Monre  sts. 
185-189  Dearborn  st* . 

(  4  4  4 

Dearborn-JacksontoVan  Buren  sts. 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

44  44  44 

S.  E.  Cor.  Clark  and  Van  Buren  sts. 
S,  W.  “ 

111-117  Monroe  st . 

Totals  (12  pieces) . 

88.2 

75 

66.8 

90 

66 

33 

96 

67 

196 

100 

100 

89 

171 

100 

100 

132 

132 

132 

66 

99.3 

66 

107 

103 

70 

$25,000 
16,000 
20,100 
60,000 
36, 700 
18,300 

23.600 
26, 800 
50,100 
35, 000 
35,000 

25.600 

$11,000 
9, 000 
70,000 
37, 000 
30, 000 
15,000 
100,000 
100,000 

12, 000 
4,000 
50,000 

$25, 000 
16,000 
20,100 
60,000 
36,700 
18,300 

23.600 
26,  SCO 
50,100 
35,000 
35, 000 

25.600 

$11,000 
9, 000 
60,  n00 
37,000 
30,000 
18, 300 
100, 000 
100,000 
60,000 
12,000 
4,000 
50,000 

$25,000 
16,000 
20, 100 
60,000 
36,700 
15,000 

23.600 
26,800 
50,100 
35,000 
35,000 

25.600 

$11,000 

9,000 

40,000 

37,000 

30,000 

15,000 

75,000 

100,000 

137,500 

12,000 

4,000 

40,000 

1,067 

$372,200 

$438, 000 

$372, 200 

$491,300 

$368,900 

$510,500 

*  Est.  John  B.  Carson,  lessee, 
t  Est.  Van  Higgins  and  Ily.  J.  Furber,  lessees. 
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THE  EQUITABLE  TRUST  CO. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimens 

IONS. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth  — 

feet. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

171  Michigan  av . 

27.5 

171 

$6, 100 

$1,  600 

$6, 100 

$1,600 

$6. 100 

$1,400 

172-173  Michigan  av . 

40 

171 

8, 800 

2,200 

8,800 

2,200 

8,800 

2,000 

174-175  “  . 

38 

171 

8,400 

2,000 

8,400 

2,400 

8,400 

2,000 

187  “  . 

26.5 

171 

5, 850 

8,  400 

5, 850 

8.  500 

5,850 

8,500 

5-7  Dearborn, S.E.  ccr.  S.  Water  st. 

20 

80 

4,500 

1,000 

4.500 

1,000 

4,500 

5,000 

279-283  Dearborn,  N.E.  cor.  Van 

Buren  st . 

100 

70.5 

26, 000 

1,000 

26, 000 

l,f00 

26, 000 

1,000 

408  Dearborn  st . 

21.8 

66 

2,900 

400 

2, 900 

900 

2,  900 

500 

173  Clark  st . 

21.8 

90 

8, 800 

4,600 

8,800 

4,600 

8,800 

4,600 

175-177  Clark  st.,  N.E.  cor.  Monroe 

44.2 

90.5 

25,000 

7, 000 

25, 000 

7,000 

25,  000 

2,000 

249  Clark  st . 

24.7 

103 

7,  300 

5,000 

7, 300 

3, 000 

7,  300 

3,000 

258-260  Clark  st  . 

50 

123 

19, 000 

10,000 

19. 000 

7, 500 

19,000 

5, 000 

207-209  5th  av. ,  N.E.  cor.  Adams  st 

40 

90 

9,500 

2, 500 

9, 500 

2, 500 

9,50u 

2,500 

10-12  Pacific  av . 

47.5 

90 

15,250 

20,000 

15,250 

15,000 

15,250 

10, 000 

14-16  Pacific  av . 

50 

105 

16,  700 

25,000 

16,700 

23,000 

16,700 

15, 000 

21  Plymouth  PI . 

35 

93 

6,500 

6,000 

7,000 

6,000 

7,000 

5,500 

178  Randolph  st . 

20.2 

180 

6, 000 

2, 400 

6,000 

2,400 

6,000 

3,000 

167-lb9  Madison  st . 

40.5 

128.8 

12,500 

2,000 

13,000 

5,000 

13,000 

2,000 

274-276  “  . 

42 

99 

5,000 

3,000 

5,100 

3,000 

5,100 

3,000 

229-231  State  st . 

36 

145 

18,500 

7,200 

18, 500 

7,200 

18, 500 

7,200 

245-247  “  .  . 

40 

144 

13, 200 

5.300 

13,200 

4,000 

13,200 

5,000 

337-341  “  . 

60 

138  5 

10, OOo 

5,000 

10,000 

4, 000 

10,000 

5,  000 

461-463  Wabash  st . 

40 

165.5 

6,800 

3,500 

6,  800 

3,500 

6, 800 

3,500 

169  5th  av . 

20 

90 

3,  700 

2,500 

3,700 

3,  500 

3, 700 

3, 750 

145  State  st . . . 

30.1 

144.5 

26, 400 

6, 000 

26,400 

6,000 

26,400 

6,000 

58  “  . 

28 

40.2 

4,500 

1,300 

4,500 

1,300 

4,500 

1,300 

Totals  (25  pieces) . 

943.8 

$277,200 

$135,400 

$278, 300 

$126, 100 

$278, 300 

$103,250 

PECK  ESTATE. 


Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

Street  and  Number. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth- 

feet. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

425-431  Wabash  av . 

80 

165.5 

$13,600 

18,000 

$13,  600 
18,000 

$12,750 

18,000 

N.  W.  cor.  Wabash  and  Peck  Ct. .. 

80 

165.5 

.16, 000 

$8,000 

N.  W.  cor.  Wabash  &  12th  st . 

48.8 

100 

7,000 
16,  500 

7,000 

24, 000 
4,000 

7,000 
16, 500 

189  State  st . 

27.5 

147 

4,000 

16,' 500 

15-17  Clark  St . 

J  25 

1  25 

80.5 

50 

j-  9,000 

5,000 

9,000 

3,000 

9,000 

S.W.  cor.  Clark  and  Washingt’n  st* 

180.5 

107 

109, 000 

80,000 

109, 000 

80,000 

109,000 

S.E.  cor.  LaSalle  and  S.  Water  st.. 

40 

55 

6,400 

1,500 

6,400 

1,500 

6,400 

S.W. cor. LaSalle  and  Washingt’n  st 

100 

100 

58,000 

35,000 

58,000 

58, 000 

127  S.  Water  st . 

20 

147.5 

4,  400 

1,800 

4,400 

1,800 

4,400 

128  S.  Water  st . 

20 

55 

2,800 

1,000 

2, 800 

1,000 

2,800 

169-171  S.  Water  st . 

40 

100 

9, 600 

4,500 

9, 600 

4,500 

9,600 

208-210  Lake  st . 

40 

150 

7,200 

4,000 

7,  200 

4,000 

7,200 

212-214  Lake  st . 

40 

150 

7,200 

4,000 

7,200 

4,000 

7,200 

240  Lake  and  261  S.  Water  sts . 

19.5 

128.5 

3,200 

800 

3,200 

800 

3,200 

242  Lake  and  2b3  S.  Water  sts . 

20.5 

111.8 

3,000 

890 

3,000 

800 

3, 000 

N.W.  cor.  Michigan  and  Jackson  st 

38 

171.5 

13, 700 

15,000 

13,700 

20,000 

13,700 

Totals  (16  pieces) . 

844.8 

$288,600 

$163,400 

$288,600 

$157, 400 

$287,750 

$4,000 
15, 000 
4,0l0 

3,000 

80,000 
1,000 
75, 000 
800 
800 
3,500 
2,000 
2,000 
800 
800 
20,000 


$212,700 


*  Chicago  Opera  House  Co.,  lessee. 
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ESTATE  CONRAD  SEIPP.* 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Asskssok’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor's 
Value,  lfc94. 

c  © 
o  © 

S'*-1 

S 

1  . 

&  -P 
—  u 

A 

®  *4H 

Q 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

319  Clark  st . 

N.E.  cor.  LaSalle  and  Randolph  sts 
N. E. cor.  Franklin  &  VanBuren  sts. 

267-273  Franklin  st . 

257-265  Franklin  st . 

S.E.  cor.  Market  and  Randolph  sts 

238-242  Randolph  st . 

244-246  Randolph  st . 

248  Randolph  st . 

250-252  Madison  st . 

193-197  VanBuren  st . 

N.E. cor.  Lake  and  S.  Water  sts _ 

Totals  (12  pieces) . 

25 

20 

89.5 

99 

99 

180.5 

60 

40 

20 

54 

64 

63 

100 
75.8 
100 
153 
153 
60.5 
180 
180 
180 
189  8 
100 

54 

$3, 300 
14,000 
13,000 
17, 100 

21.300 

16. 300 
9,  600 
6,400 
3,200 

13.500 

8,600 

2,000 

$1,500 

5,000 

4,400 

5.700 
7, 100 

3. 700 
13,000 

500 

300 

12,000 

2,800 

3,000 

$3,300 
14, 000 
13,000 
17,100 

21.300 

16.300 

9.600 
6, 400 
3,200 

13,500 

8.600 
2,000 

$1,500 

5,000 

4,400 

5. 700 
•7, 100 

3.700 
13,000 

500 

300 

12,000 

2,800 

3,000 

$3,300 
14.000 
13,000 
17, 100 

21.300 

16.300 

9.600 
6,400 
3,200 

13, 500 

8.600 
2,000 

$1,500 

5,000 

4,400 

5.700 
7,100 

3.700 
13,000 

500 
300 
12,  Of  0 
2,800 
3,000 

814 

$128,300 

$59,000 

$128, 3u0 

$59,000 

$128,300 

$59,000 

*  Estate  recently  divided. 


ESTATE  CYRUS  H.  M'CORMICK.* 


Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

Street  and  Number. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth- 

feet. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

N.  W.  cor.  Michigan  av.  &  Lake  st. 

64 

118 

$11, 000 

$9,000 

$11,000 

$9,000 

$11,000 

$9, 000 

59  Michigan  av . 

61  “  . 

24 

131.5 

3,000 

3,200 

3,000 

3,200 

3, 000 

3,200 

24 

131.5 

3,000 

3,200 

3,400 

3,200 

3,400 

3,200 

127-132  Michigan  av . 

120 

172 

26,400 

4,000 

26, 400 

4,000 

26,400 

4,000 

133  “  . 

48 

172 

10.600 

2,000 

10,  6(  0 

2, 000 

10,600 

2,000 

S.  W.  cor.  Wabash  &  Congress  sts. 

80 

165.5 

32,400 

5,000 

32,400 

5,000 

32,400 

5,000 

331-333  Wabash  av . 

40 

165.5 

13,200 

7,000 

13,200 

7,000 

13,200 

7,0d0 

335  “  . 

20 

165.5 

7,900 

2,400 

7,900 

2,400 

7,900 

2,400 

N.  E.  cor.  Clark  &  Washington  sts. 

100 

80.5 

60,000 

35,000 

60.000 

35,000 

60,000 

35,000 

S.  W.  cor.  Market  and  Jackson  sts. 

99 

127 

26,300 

29,000 

26,300 

29,000 

26,300 

29,000 

34  and  36  South  Water  st . 

48 

100 

5,600 

4,000 

5,600 

4,000 

5,600 

4,000 

75  “  “  . 

27 

140 

4,700 

2, 400 

4,700 

17,000 

2,  400 

4,700 

17,U00 

2,500 

15,000 

99-101  Washington  st . 

40 

80 

17,000 

14,000 

14, 000 

73-75  Plymouth  Place . 

50 

100 

6,000 

6,000 

6, 000 

4, 000 

6,000 

4, 0C0 

Totals  (14  pieces) . 

784 

$227,100 

$126,200 

$227,500 

$124,200 

$227,500 

$125,300 

*  Estate  recently  divided. 
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ESTATE  MARCUS  C.  STEARNS. 


Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

Street  and  Number. 

a  <k 

c  ® 

& 

Depth- 

feet. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

N.  W.  cor.  Michigan  &  Harmon  Ct. 

56.8 

127.8 

$8, 900 

$4,000 

$8,900 

$4,000 

< 

$8, 900 

$4,000 

392-394  State  st . 

50 

108 

7, 300 

2,800 

7, 300 

3,000 

7,  300 

3,000 

398-404  “  * . 

100 

108.3 

14,600 

8,  000 

14,600 

9,000 

14,  600 

9,000 

N.  E.  cor.  Dearborn  &  Adams  sts.t 
Dearborn  and  Adams  stst . 

104 

189 

39,000 

58,600 

39, 000 
58,  600 

39, 000 
58,600 

189 

61.2 

125, 000 

125,000 

100,000 

112-114  Randolph  st . 

40.2 

80 

11,000 

3,400 

11,000 

3,400 

11,000 

3,  400 

129-131  Plymouth  Place . 

50 

99 

4,500 
4, 500 
4,500 

4,500 

4,500 

133-135  "  “  “  . 

50 

99 

4,’ 500 
4,  500 
4,000 

4,500 

137-139  “  “  . 

50 

99 

4,500 

4,000 

50-52  Custom  House  PlaceJ . 

50 

100 

4;ooo 

2,000 

2,000 

2, 000 

Totals  (10  pieces) . 

740 

$156,900 

$145,200 

$156,900 

$146,400 

$156, 900 

$121,400 

*  Joseph  E.  Pratt,  Lessee, 
t  “The  Fair,”  Lessee. 

X  Hiram  C.  and  Ossian  Marsh,  Lessees. 


JOHN  Y.  AND  C.  B.  FARWELL. 


Street  and  Numoer. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

+3 

a  £ 
o  © 

1 

Q 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

407-411  Fifth  av . 

N.  E.  cor.  Market  and  Monroe  sts. 
S.W.  cor.  “  “ 

139  Monroe  st.* . 

243-249  Monroe  st . 

Totals  (5  pieces) . 

60 

110 

396 

22 

90 

106 

90 

257 

80 

190 

$2, 060 
20,400 
120,000 
6,800 
29,700 

$4, 000 
6,000 
140,  (00 
2,  500 
10, 000 

$2,070 
20,400 
120,000 
6,950 
29, 700 

$4, 000 
6,000 
140,000 
2,  500 
10,000 

$2, 070 
20,400 
120,000 
6,950 
29,700 

$4,000 
6, 000 
140, 000 
1,500 
10,00C 

678 

$178,  960 

$162,  500 

$178,720 

$162,  500 

$179,120 

$161,500 

*  Marder  &  Luse,  lessees. 


ALBERT  E.  KENT. 


Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

Street  and  Number. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth  — 
feet. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

546-548  Wabash  av . 

53.3 

171 

$8, 500 

$1,000 

$8,500 

$1,000 

$8, 500 

$1,000 

429  Clark  st . 

9 

95.3 

800 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

431  “  . 

25 

95.3 

1,300 

2, 000 

1,300 

2,000 

1,300 

2,  500 

433-435“  . 

50 

95.3 

2,600 

4,000 

2, 600 

4, 000 

2.600 

4,000 

S.E.cor.Franklin  andVanBuren  sts. 

51.5 

105 

9,400 

7,500 

9,400 

7,  500 

9,  400 

N.E.cor.  Franklin  andCongress  sts. 

212.3 

105 

11,500 

600 

11,500 

1,000 

11, 500 

1,000 

5i-55  Plymouth  Place . 

74.4 

100 

9, 000 

6, 000 

9,000 

6, 000 

9,000 

6,000 

149-151  “  . 

50 

99 

4,400 

4,400 

4,400 

153  “  . 

25 

99 

2,200 

1,000 

2;  200 

1,000 

2*200 

1,000 

155  “  . 

23 

99 

2,100 

1, 200 

2,100 

1,200 

2, 100 

1,200 

179  “  . 

20 

100 

1,400 

900 

1,400 

900 

1,400 

900 

10-12  Sherman  st . 

50 

100 

15,  000 

8,000 

15, 000 

8,000 

15,000 

8,000 

28  “  . 

25 

100 

6,000 

2, 400 

6,000 

2,400 

6,000 

2,400 

Totals  (13  pieces) . 

668.5 

$74, 200 

$35,600 

$74, 200 

$36,000 

$74, 200 

$29, 000 
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MATHEW  LAFLIN. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor's 
Value,  P9J. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1894. 

0  ® 
o  ® 

n 

1 

A  «->' 

© 

P-© 

d)  *4-4 

a 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments: 

6  Lake  Park  Place . 

10-14  River  et . 

16  . 

25-27  “  . 

29-31  “  . 

39  “  . 

S.E. cor. Wabash  av.  and  S.  Water  st. 
S.E. cor. Wabash  av.  &  Randolph  st. 

208-214  Wabash  av . 

N.  E.  cor.  Fifth  av.  and  Quincy  st.. 

40-46  State  st . 

71-73  Randolph  st . 

207-209  “  . 

Totals  (13  pieces) . 

25 

48 

24 

30.8 

34.3 

34 

67.2 

48 

80 

55 

80.5 

40 

40 

125 

94 

106 

100 

100 

100 

140 

81.3 

171 

114.3 

80.5 

180 

180.8 

.$1,500 
4,000 
2,400 
2, 900 
3,300 
3,  500 

13. 300 
10,000 
35,  200 

18. 300 
24, 500 
20,000 

8,800 

$1,800 
3,000 
1,800 
1,300 
1,300 
1,700 
10,000 
6,000 
2,000 
10,000 
8, 000 
4,800 
6,000 

$1, 500 
4,000 
2, 400 
2,000 
3,300 
3,300 
10,  300 
10,000 
35, 200 
18,300 
24,000 
20,000 
8,800 

$1,500 
2,000 
800 
1,000 
•  1,000 
1,000 
9,000 
4,000 
1,500 
8,000 
8,000 
3,300 
4,000 

$1,500 

4,000 

2,400 

2,000 

3,300 

3,300 

10.300 
10,000 
35,200 

18.300 
24,000 
20,000 

8,800 

$1,500 
2,000 
800 
1,000 
1,000 
1,0* '0 
9,000 
4,000 
1,500 
8,000 
4,000 
3,300 
4,000 

606  8 

$147,700 

$57,700 

$143,000 

$45,100 

$143,  ICO 

$41,100 

HENRY  AND  A.  KEEP. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1894. 

0  ® 
o  ® 

1  . 

.0  *3 

-(->  © 
p.® 

<D  *+H 

Q 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

566  Wabash  av . 

N.  E.  cor.  Wabash  av.  and  12th  st.. 

257-263  State  st . . 

N.  W.  cor.  (’lark  and  VanBuren  sts 

221-223  Market  st . 

18-24  Pacific  av . 

266-274  Clark  st . 

Totals  (7  pieces) . 

30 

96.8 

80 

95 

41 

100 

100 

171 

171 

144 

108 

147.5 

105 

108 

$4,800 
21,100 
26,  400 
32,000 
7,800 
33,400 
33,400 

$500 
200 
10, 600 
14,000 
8,00i« 
15,000 
3o,000 

$4,800 

21,100 

26.400 
32, 000 

7,800 

33. 400 
33, 400 

$500 
200 
10,600 
14,000 
8, 000 
15, 000 
30,000 

$4,800 
21, IOC 

26.400 
32, 000 

7,800 
34,  COO 

33.400 

$500 
200 
10,600 
14,000 
8, 000 
15,000 
30,000 

542.8 

$158,900 

$78, 300 

$108,  900 

$78,300 

$158,900 

$18,300 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessou’8 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

0  ® 
o  ® 

En 

1  . 

5  © 

P.® 

(X)  4h 

Q 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

116-118  Dearborn  st . 

224-228  Wabash  av . 

N.W. cor. Wabash  av.  &  Congress  st 
N.E  cor. Wabash  av.  &  Harrison  st 

449-451  Wabash  av . 

S.W. cor.  Wabash  av.  &  Peck  Court. 

120-122  Franklin  st . 

211-213  Madison  st . 

230-236  Adams  st . 

Totals  p  pieces) . 

41.3 

60 

80 

40 

40 

80 

54 

40 

100 

90.3 

171 

170 

113 

165.5 

165.5 

81 

184 

165 

$24,200 

26.400 

32.400 
16, 000 

6. 800 
18,KX) 
5, 4(h) 
10,000 
33,000 

$20,000 
8,000 
22,000 
6, 000 
1,000 
2,000 
7,500 
5, 000 
15,000 

$24,200 
26,4c0 
32,400 
16,000 
6,800 
18,000 
5,400 
10, 0.  K) 
33,000 

$20, 000 
8,000 
10,000 
6,000 
1,000 
2,000 
7,500 
5,000 
15,000 

$24,200 

26.400 

32. 400 
16,000 

6,800 

18,000 

5,400 

10,000 

33,000 

$20,000 

5,000 

10,000 

5,000 

1,000 

2,000 

7,500 

4,000 

10,000 

535.3 

. 

$172,200 

$86,500 

$172,  200 

$74,500 

$172,  SCO 

$64,500 
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EST.  ERNEST  J.  LEHMANN. 


Street  and  Number, 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893, 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

0  ® 
o  & 

Eq 

1 

-w  d) 

CX  © 

© 

P 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

301-304  Michigan  av. . 

309  “  . 

473-475  Wabash  av . 

N.W.  cor  Wabash  and  Eldridge  Ct. 

312  State  st . 

N.W.  cor  State  and  Polk  sts . 

320-322  Clark  st . 

200-206  Randolph  st . 

14  Quincy  st . 

108  Sherman  st . 

407-409  Wabash  av . 

411-415  “  . 

Totals  (12  pieces) . 

74 

28 

50 

44 

24.8 

23 

49.5 

80 

25 

19.7 

32 

80 

201.7 

127.8 
lb5 
165 
100 
108.3 

105.5 
180 

82.5 

106 

165.5 
165.5 

$8,900 
2,600 
8,500 
9,700 
6,900 
5,000 
6,200 
17,200 
4,000 
800 
5,400 
13, 600 

$2,000 

3,000 

5,000 

5,000 

500 

2.500 
1.800 

15, 000 
4,000 

1.500 

$8, 900 
2,800 
8,500 
9,700 
6,900 
5,000 
6,200 
17,  600 
4,000 
800 
5,400 
13,600 

$2,000 
3,000 
5, 000 
5,000 
500 

2. 500 
1,800 

15,000 

4,000 

1.500 
1,600 
4,000 

$8,900 
2,800 
8, 500 
9,700 
6,  900 
5,000 
6,200 

17.600 
4, 000 

800 
5,  400 

13.600 

$2, 000 
3,000 
5,000 
5,000 
500 
2,  500 
1,800 
15,000 
4, 000 
1,500 
1,500 
4,000 

530 

$88, 800 

$40, 300 

$89, 400 

$45,900 

$89, 400 

$45, 800 

MARTIN  REYERSON. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1894. 

jJ 

a  © 

o  © 

R 

1 

O.  0) 

®  4-1 

Q 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove. 

ments. 

N.E.  cor  Wabash  av.and  Adams  sts 

378-388  Wabash  av . 

S.W.  cor.  .Market  and  Adams  st _ 

45-49  Randolph  st  . 

242-244  Madison  st . 

Totals  (5  pieces) . 

116.3 

120 

165 

68 

45 

170 

172 

227 

169 

190 

$61, 800 

26.400 

58.400 
14,  900 
11, 200 

$50,000 

6,000 

50,000 

28,000 

1,800 

$61, 800 

26.400 

59.400 
15,000 
11,200 

$50,000 
7,500 
50, 000 
28,000 
1,800 

$61, 800 

26. 400 

59.400 
15, 000 
11,200 

$50, 000 
7,500 
50,000 
28,000 
1,800 

514.3 

$172,700 

$135,800 

$173,800 

$137, 300 

$173,800 

$137,300 

LEANDER  J.  M’CORMICK. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

s  © 

O  © 

1 

x i 

*?  © 

—  0> 

©  4-1 

Q 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

N.W.  Cor.  Mich,  av  &  VanBuren  st. 
N.  W.  Cor.  Wabash  av.and  Lake  st. 
S.W.  Cor.  Wabash  av.and  Monroe  st 
S.  E.  Cor.  Dearborn  and  Rand'h  sts, 

84-86  LaSalle . 

S.  E.  Cor.  LaSalle  and  Madison  sts. 
84-86  Randolph  st  . 

Totals  (7  pieces) . 

101.1 

40.5 

53 

80 

42.7 

135 

40 

171 

140 

85 

100 

162 

65.8 

100 

$28, 000 
14, 000 
21,200 
35, 300 
18,800 
51,500 
10,000 

$25,000 

13,000 

10,000 

20,000 

20,000 

25,000 

2,500 

$28, 000 
14,000 
21,200 
35,300 
18,800 
51,500 
10,000 

$27,500 
13,000 
10,000 
20,000 
20.000 
25, 000 
2,500 

$28,000 

14,000 

21,200 

35,000 

18,800 

51,500 

10,000 

$27, 500 
13,500 
10,000 
20,000 
20, 000 
25,000 
2,500 

492.3 

$178,800 

$115,500 

$178,800 

$118,000 

$178,500 

$118, 500 
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LAMBERT  TREE. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value, 1893. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1894. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth  — 

feet. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

S.W. Cor. Wabash  av.&  Hubbard  Ct. 

48 

165 

$12,500 

$8,000 

$12,500 

$2,400 

$12,500 

$2,400 

S.  E.  Cor.  LaSalle  and  Lake  sts _ 

40 

100 

9,500 

5, 500 

9,500 

5,500 

9,500 

5,500 

S.  W.  Cor. LaSalle  and  Randolph  sts. 

40.3 

80 

20,000 

14,000 

20,000 

14,000 

20,000 

14,000 

76  LaSalle  st .  . . 

22.5 

81 

7,300 

800 

7,500 

800 

7,500 

800 

304  Clark  st . 

25 

103 

3,  700 

100 

3,700 

100 

3,700 

100 

306  “  . 

25 

103 

3,300 

100 

3,300 

100 

3,300 

100 

331  “  . 

23.5 

100 

3,300 

1,000 

3, 300 

1,000 

3,000 

1,000 

365  “  . 

25 

100 

3, 000 

200 

3,000 

200 

3,000 

200 

418  “  . 

25 

108 

2,500 

50 

2,500 

50 

2,500 

50 

161  Fifth  av . 

20 

90 

3,700 

2,000 

3,700 

2,000 

3,700 

2,000 

56-58  Sherman  st . 

50 

102 

3,200 

400 

3,200 

200 

3,200 

200 

123  S.  Water  st . 

20 

147.5 

4,400 

1,600 

4,400 

1,600 

4,400 

1,600 

104-106  Lake  st . 

40 

150 

8. 800 

6. 000 

8,800 

6,000 

8,800 

6,000 

135  “  . 

20 

180 

4,400 

3,000 

4,400 

3,000 

4,400 

3,000 

151  “  . 

20 

180 

4,400 

3,  600 

4,400 

3,600 

4,  400 

3,600 

170  “  . 

20 

150 

4,000 

2,200 

4,000 

2,200 

4,000 

2,200 

171  Madison  st . 

20.2 

179.3 

8,000 

3,000 

8,000 

3,000 

8, COO 

2,000 

Totals  (17 pieces) . 

434.5 

$106,000 

$51,550 

$106,200 

$45,750 

$105,  900 

$44,750 

ALBERT  A.  MUNGER. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

a  ® 
c  ® 

b 

1 

x:  J 

p,® 

Q 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Metropolitan  Block . 

Wabashav.  S.E.  cor.  Madison  st. .. 

144-146  Wabash  av . 

204-210  Monroe  st . 

258-260  Fifth  av . 

262-268  “  . 

14-16  Madison  st. . 

Totals  (7  pieces) . 

80 

97.5 

4n 

85 

50 

87 

40 

180 

132 

172 

198 

153 

153 

97  Vs 

$48,000 

54,400 

17,600 

28,000 

11,300 

19,800 

7,600 

$28,000 
12,000 
8,  000 
12,000 
10, 000 
12,000 
1,500 

$48, 000 
54,400 
17,600 
28,000 
11,300 
19,800 
7,600 

$28,000 
12,000 
8, 000 
12,000 
10, 000 
12,000 
1,500 

$4S,  000 
54,400 
17,600 
28,000 
11,300 
19,800 
7,600 

$21, 000 
H>,000 
6,000 
8,000 
7,000 
9, 000 
1,500 

479.5 

$186, 700 

$83,500 

$186,700 

$33,500 

$186,  700 

$62,500 

BYRON  L.  SMITH. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1^93. 

Assessfr's 
Value,  1894. 

a  & 
c  ® 

Exj 

1 

.d  « 

Cl  v 

<£  4H 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

S.W.  cor.  Michigan  av.  and  Wash¬ 
ington  st . 

S.E. cor.  Wabash  av.  &  Hubbard  Ct. 
N.W.cor  Wabash  av.&  Hubbard  Ct. 

377-379  Wabath  av . 

414-420  “  . 

S.E. cor.  Dearborn  &  Van  Buren  sts. 

Totals  (6  pieces) . 

83  3 
120.5 
80 

40 

67.2 

66 

91 

173 

165 

173 

75 

$13, 000 
24,1(0 
19,200 
8,800 
11,400 
19,000 

$1,600 

12,000 

2,800 
1,000 
5,  600 

$13,000 
24,000 
19,200 
8, 800 
11,400 
19,000 

$1,600 

5,000 

2,800 

1,000 

5,600 

1 

$13,000 

24,000 

19,200 

8,800 

11,400 

19,000 

$1,600 

5,000 

2,800 

1,000 

5,600 

457 

. 

$95,  500 

$23, 000 

$95,400 

$16,  000 j  $95,400 

$16,000 
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WILLIAM  BORDEN. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

W  -*-3 

c  <x> 

8« 

&H 

1 

C.® 

Qj  <4h 

Q 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Dearborn  st.,N.W. cor. Randolph  st. 
87-89  Clark  st  . 

a  n 

4  4  4  4 

199-203  Randolph  st . 

84-86  Washington  st . 

183  Madison  st . 

214-216  Madison  st . 

137-141  Adams  st . 

Totals  (9  pieces)  . 

80 

100 

40 

20 

53.3 

40.2 

30 

45 

45 

90 

80.3 

80.3 

80 

180 

90 

80 

190 

188 

.$34,000 
10,000 
17, 600 
2,000 
11.700 
17,600 
9,000 
11,300 
16, 500 

$20, 000 
10,000 
4,100 
200 
3, 000 
10,000 
2,000 
7,000 
25, 000 

$34,000 
10,000 
17,600 
2,000 
11,700 
17,600 
9,000 
11,  300 
16,500 

$20,000 
10, 000 
4, 100 
200 
3,000 
10,000 
2,000 
7,000 
25,000 

$34,000 
10,000 
17,600 
2,000 
11,700 
17,600 
9, 000 
11,300 
16,500 

$20,000 
10,000 
4,100 
500 
3,000 
10, 000 
2,000 
7,000 
25,000 

453.5 

$129,700 

$81,300 

$129,  700 

$81,300 

$129,700 

$81,600 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 


Dimensions. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1894. 

Street  and  Number. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth — 
feet. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im. 

prove- 

ments. 

S.E.cor.  Market  and  VanBuren  st. 

157.8 

80 

$22,500 

$6,000 

$22,500 

$6, 000 

$22,500 

$6,000 

72-78  Monroe  st . 

90.7 

189 

36,000 

35,000 

36, 000 

35,000 

36, 000 

35,000 

60-62  Custom  House  Place . 

50 

100 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

64-66  “  “  . 

49.5 

100 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3, 000 

68-72  “  “  . 

80 

100 

6,400 

4,800 

6,400 

4.800 

6,400 

4,800 

74  “  “  . 

20 

100 

1,600 

1,200 

1,600 

1,200 

1,600 

1,200 

Totals  (6  pieces) . 

448 

$74,500 

$53, 000 

$74,500 

$53,000 

$74,500 

$53,000 

LE  GRAND  S.  BURTON. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

— i 

°  ® 

1  . 

■4-J  <U 

<X>  *4H 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

76-78  Wabash  av . 

513-515  “  . 

S.  E.  cor.  State  and  Lake  sts . 

9  Dearborn  st . 

11-13  “  . 

105-109  S.  Water  st . 

67-69  Lake  st . 

Totals  (7  pieces) . 

48 

40 

169,5 
j  30.2 
/  20 

48 

30.3 

41.5 

162.5 

165.5 
68.5 

100  | 
20  f 
70.3 
100 

80 

$11,200 

6,400 

27,300 

6,400 

5. 900 
5,100 
7,200 

$8, 600 
1,600 
11,000 

1,000 

1,500 
l,0l;0 
4, 000 

$28,700 

$11,200 
6, 400 
27,300 

6,400 

5,900 

5,100 

7,200 

$8,  600 
1,600 
11, 000 

1,000 

1,500 

1,300 

4,000 

$11,200 

6,400 

27,300 

6, 400 

5,900 

5,100 

7,200 

$8,600 

1,600 

11,200 

1,250 

1,500 

1,000 

4,000 

427.5 

$69,500 

$69,500 

$28, 700 

$69, 500 

$28,700 
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TIENRY  A.  AND  CIIAS.  A.  CHAPIN. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions 

Assessok’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1894. 

S  ® 

fc, 

fa 

1  . 

A  +* 

•4-a  l; 

ffu  V 
<x>  «4H 

Q 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove. 

ments. 

302-340  Franklin  st . 

44  Sherman  st . . 

44  Sherman  st.,  rear . 

46-48  Sherman  st . 

46-48  Sherman  st.,  rear . 

50  Sherman  st . 

130  Sherman  st . 

220 

25 

22.5 

50 

40 

25 

19.7 

25 

255 

36 

35 

36 

66 

102 

106 

150 

$25,300 

1,000 

300 

3,000 

1,000 

1.700 
700 

3.700 

$2, 000 
2, 000 

3, 500 

1,000 

$25,300 

1,500 

300 

3,000 

1,000 

1,700 

700 

4,000 

$2,000 

2,000 

3,500 

2,000 

$25, 300 
1,500 
300 
3.000 
1,000 
1,700 
700 
4,000 

$2, 000 
1,000 
500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,500 

164  VanBuren  st . 

Totals  (8  pieces) . 

300 

300 

300 

427.2 

$36,700 

$8,800 

$37,500 

$9,800 

$37,500 

$10,300 

JOHN  PORDEN. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894, 

0  0> 
o 

1  . 

p  x> 

U 

Q 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

84-90  State  st . 

S.W.  cor.  Fifth  av.  and  Randolph  st 

208-214  Randolph  st . 

140-146  Monroe  st . 

133-135  Adams  st  . . 

243-245  Madison  st* . 

Totals  (6  pieces) . 

91.5 
60 

80 

90 

41.5 
60 

90.5 

100 

180 

188 

99 

180 

$55,000 
24,000 
17,  200 
32, 400 
10,000 
16,000 

$27,000 

7,000 

15,000 

30,000 

6,000 

9,500 

$55, 000 
24,000 
17,600 
32,  400 
10,000 
16,000 

$27, 000 
7,000 
15,000 
30,000 
10,000 
9,500 

$55,000 

24,000 

17,600 

32,400 

10,000 

16,000 

$27,000 

7,000 

15,000 

30,000 

8,000 

9,500 

423 

$154,600 

$94,500 

$155,000 

$98,500 

$155, 000 

$96,500 

*  Marshall  Field,  lessee. 


J.  LEWIS  CROZIER  &  BROS. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

a  ® 
o  ® 

fa 

1 

P<  a; 

a,  «4-t 

Q 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

148- 154  Wabash  av . 

40ti-414  Clark  st . 

N.W.  cor.  Fifth  av.  and  Jackson  st. 

149- 153  State  st . 

184-186  Monroe  st . 

N.  W.  cor.  State  and  Madison  sts*. 

Totals  (6  pieces) . 

80 

100 

64 
(  40 

1  5 

45 

66 

172 
108 
100 
144  ( 
83  f 
188 
106 

$35, 200 
10, 000 
16,800 

33, 500 

14, 800 
88,000 

$16,000 

6,000 

18,000 

18, 000 

10,000 

20,000 

$35,200 

10,000 

19,200 

38,500 

14,800 

88,000 

$16, 000 
8,000 
18,000 

18,000 

10,000 

20,000 

$35,200 

10,000 

19,200 

33, 500 

14,800 

88,000 

$16,000 

8,000 

18,000 

17,600 

10,000 

50,000 

400 

..... 

$203,300 

$88,000 

$•205, 700 

$90,000 

$•205,700 

$119,600 

*  Leased  to  Chicago  Leasehold  Trustees. 
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CLARA  F.  BASS. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

-*->  -4-S 

s-  *** 

Eu 

1 

&  -tJ 
+3  <d 

Cm  V 

(D  *4H 

ft 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

N.E.  cor.  Dearb’n  and  Harrison  eta . 

495-497  Wabash  av . 

S.W. cor. Wabash  and  Eldridge  Ct.. 

204-206  Madison  st . 

N.  E.  cor.  Market  and  Jackson  sts. 

296  Dearborn  st. . . 

230-232  Market  st . 

Totals  (7  pieces) . 

50 

50.5 

42.5 
45 

124.5 

25 

50 

66 

165.5 

165.5 
190 

112.5 
66 

105 

$9, 800 
8,000 

9.300 
11, 300 
21,  500 

4,200 

8. 300 

$2,500 

200 

800 

10, 000 
12,000 
3,000 
4, 000 

$9,800 

8,000 

9. 300 
11,300 
21,500 

4,200 

8.300 

$2,500 

200 

800 

10,000 

12,000 

3,000 

8,000 

$9, 800 
8,000 

9. 300 
11, 300 
21,500 

4,200 

8.300 

$2,000 

200 

500 

10,000 

2,000 

1,000 

9,000 

387.5 

$72,400 

$32,500 

$72, 400 

$86,500 

$72, 400 

$24,  700 

WM.  C.  LOBEN STEIN. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

P  ffl 
O® 

■—  **— 

1 

+3  <D 

P-  ( V 
© 

Q 

Ground 

im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

N.W. cor. Wabash  av.  and  VanB.  st. 

N.  E.  cor.  State  st.  and  Eldridge  Ct. 
S.  E.  cor.  Fifth  av.  and  Quincy  st.. 
S.E. cor.  Jackson  st.  andPiym’th  PI. 
Rear  “  “ 

Totals  (5  pieces) . 

j  10 
i  80 
100 

51 

104 

38 

171.5 

120 

73 

54.5 

80 

80 

j-  $31900 

7,200 
12, 500 
28,  600 
500 

$6,000 

3,200 
2,1  00 
6,500 

$31,900 

7,200 
12,500 
28, 600 
500 

$6, 000 

3.200 
2,000 

5.200 

$31,900 

7,200 

12,500 

28,600 

500 

$6,000 

3.200 
2,000 

5.200 

383 

$80, 700 

$17, 700 

$80,700 

$16,400 

$30,  700 

$16,400 

JAMES  W.  PAXTON. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

P  © 
o  © 

Eu 

1 

xl 

^  © 

Q.  A 

®  4-1 

Q 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

243-245  Wabash  av . 

499-501  “  . 

503  “  . 

286  Fifth  av . 

288  “  . 

290  “  . 

203-205  Madison  et . . . 

185-189  Van  Buren  st* . . 

N.W  cor.  Michigan  av.  &  Adams  st+ 
319  Fifth  av . 

40 

40 

1U 

20 

20 

20 

27 

53.5 

52 

50 

50 

109 

165.5 

165.5 
100 
100 
100 
184 

86.3 

no 

94 

94 

$12, 000 
6,400 
1,600 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
6,700 
7,200 
13, 000 
3,500 
3,500 

$15,000 

1,600 

400 

800 

800 

800 

5,000 

10,000 

$12,000 
6,400 
1,600 
1,800 
1, 800 
1,800 
6,700 
7,200 
13,000 
3, 500 
3, 500 

$15,000 
1, 6C0 
400 
800 
800 
800 
3,000 
30,  000 
1,000 

$12,000 
6,400 
1,600 
1,800 
1, 800 
1,800 
6,700 
7,200 
13, 000 
3, 500 
3, 500 

$15,000 

1,600 

400 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

3,000 

15,000 

11,000 

325-327  Fifth  av . 

Totals  (11  pieces) . 

382.5 

$59,300 

$31,400 

$59, 300 

$62,  400 

$59, 300 

$49,600 

*  Lucius  B.  Otis,  lessee, 
t  Mark  R.  Kulchar,  lessee. 
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EDWIN  II.  SHELDON. 


Dimensions. 

Assessor's 
Val.uk,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

Street  and  Number. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth  — 

feet. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

88  Michigan  av . 

90  “  . 

30 

130.1 

$3,900 

$3,600 

$3,900 

$3,600 

$3,900 

$3,750 

28 

130.1 

3,700 

4,000 

3, 700 

4,000 

3,700 

4,000 

192-194  State  st . 

46 

115.5 

30, 400 

7,500 

30,400 

7,500 

30,400 

7,500 

N.W.  cor  State  and  Adame  ste . 

47 

140 

45,800 

5,  500 

45,800 

5,500 

45,800 

5,500 

4 i  44  44  44 

45 

189 

26, 000 

4,000 

26,000 

4,000 

26,000 

4,000 

N  W.  cor.  Fifth  av.  and  Adams  st.. 

80 

180 

32,900 

26,000 

32, 400 

26,000 

32,400 

26,000 

S.W.  cor  Fifth  av.  and  Quincy  st  .. 

42 

100 

10, 600 

12,000 

10, 600 

12,000 

10,600 

12,000 

207-211  .Jackson  st . 

60 

166 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Totals  (8  pieces) . 

378 

$168,  300 

$77,600 

$167,800 

$77,600 

$167,800 

$77,750 

CHARLES  C.  HEISEN. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

p 

c  © 

2b 

1  . 

Pi  © 

& 

ft 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

307-321  Dearborn  st . . . . 

352  “  . 

354  “  . 

N.  E.  cor.  Dearborn  ana  Quincy  ets 

19  Quincy  st . 

19  “  . 

19  “  . 

Total  (7  pieces) . 

148.3 

30 

20 

92 

25 

25 

25 

67 

66 

66 

50 

82.5 

60 

80 

$17, 000 
4,800 
3,  200 
18,000 
4, 000 
3,  500 
4,000 

$50,000 

12,400 
6, 00e 
6,000 
8,000 

$27,000 

4,800 

3,200 

18,000 

4,000 

3,500 

4,000 

$45,000 

”12,400 
6.000 
6, 000 
8,000 

$27,000 

4,800 

3,200 

18,000 

4,000 

3,500 

4,000 

$45, 000 
50 

13,000 

6,000 

6,000 

8,000 

365.3 

$64,500 

$82, 400 

$64, 500 

$77, 4C0 

$64,500 

$78,050 

ESTATE  NATHANIEL  THAYER. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

assessor’s 
Value,  18^2. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

P  © 

o  ® 

S-. 

2b 

1  . 

P,  £» 

ft 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

308-316  Dearborn  st . 

318  “  . 

320-326  “  . 

167-171  Clark  st . 

1K7-191  LaSalle  st . 

119  Monroe  st . 

Totals  (6  pieces) . 

100 

25 

74.5 

58.3 

78 

22.8 

66 

66 

66 

90 

50 

199 

$17,000 
4,200 
12, 700 
23,  300 
11,800 
17,000 

$14,000 

4,000 

25,000 

11,000 

21,200 

12,000 

$17,000 

4,200 

12,700 

23,300 

11,800 

17,000 

$14,000 

4,000 

25,000 

11,000 

21,200 

12,000 

$17,000 

4,200 

12,700 

23,300 

11,800 

17,000 

$14,000 

4,000 

25,000 

11,000 

21,200 

12,000 

358.6 

$86,000 

$87,200 

$86,000 

$87,200 

$86,000 

$87,200 

REPORT  ON  TAXATION. 
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HENRY  A.  BARLING. 


Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

Street  and  Number. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth  — 

feet. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments, 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

79  Wabash  av .  . 

24 

150.8 

$6, 100 

$5,000 

$6, 100 

$5,000 

$6, 100 

$5,000 

81-85  “  . 

48 

150.8 

12, 100 

10,000 

12,100 

10,000 

12,100 

10, 000 

185  “  . 

25 

92.5 

8,300 

3,600 

8, 300 

3,600 

8,300 

3,600 

187  “  . 

25 

174 

11,000 

6,000 

11,000 

6,000 

11, 000 

6,000 

174-192  Dearborn  st . 

190 

46.7 

51,000 

30,000 

51, 000 

27,000 

51, 000 

27,000 

211-213  Monroe  st . 

45 

190 

14,800 

9,000 

14,800 

9,000 

14,800 

9,000 

Totals  (6  pieces; . 

357 

$103,  300 

$63,600 

$103,300 

$60,  600 

$103, 300 

$60,600 

GEO.  M.  HIGH,  EX’R. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

a  ® 
o  ® 

1 

xi 

<D 

O*  OJ 

<3)  <+H 

a 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

80-82  Wabash  av . 

S.  E  Cor.  State  and  Harrison  sts... 

137  Lake  st . 

153  “  ' . 

108  “  . 

121  S.  Water  st . 

173  Madison  st . 

164-166  Randolph  st . 

168  “  . 

172  Lake  st  . 

S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  av.  and  Madison  st. 

Totals  (11  pieces) . 

48 

80 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20.3 

40.5 

20 

20 

45 

162.5 
138 
180 
100 
150 

147.5 
179.3 

80 

90 

180 

80 

$11,200 
13,600 
4, 400 
3,500 
4, 400 
4,400 
8,000 
8,000 
4,000 
4,000 
13,500 

$7,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2, 500 
3,000 
1,600 
2,000 
5,000 
1,800 
2,700 
7,000 

$11, 200 
13,600 
4,  400 
3,500 
4, 400 
4,400 
8, 000 
8,000 
4,000 
4,000 
13,500 

$7, 000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,500 
3,000 
1,600 
2,000 
5,000 
1,800 
2,700 
7,000 

$11,200 
13, 600 

4. 400 
3,500 
4,  400 

4.400 
8,000 
8,000 
4,000 
4,000 

13,500 

$7, 500 
4, 000 
3, 000 
2, 500 
3,000 
1,600 
2,000 
5, 000 
1,800 
2,  700 
7,000 

353.8 

$79, 000 

$39,  600 

$79, 000 

$39,  600 

$79,600 

$40, 100 

TITLE  GUARANTEE  AND  TRUST  CO. 


Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

Street  and  Number. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth  — 
feet. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

310  Michigan  av . 

24 

127.8 

$2,300 

$800 

$2,400 

$800 

$2,400 

$800 

311  “  . 

7-10  Lake  Park  PI.  and  350-352 

26 

127.8 

2,400 

800 

2,  400 

800 

2,400 

800 

Michigan  av . 

200 

105 

24,000 

3,000 

24,000 

3,000 

24,000 

3,000 

260-262  Franklin  st . 

50 

147.5 

9,000 

10,000 

6,000 

12,000 

10,000 

9,500 

15,000 

12,000 

225-227  Market  st . 

50 

147.5 

9^500 

12,0C0 

9,'  500 

Totals  (5  pieces) . 

350 

$47,200 

$16,600 

$48, 300 

$22, 600 

$48, 300 

$31, 600 
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FREDERICK  T.  IIASKIN. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1894. 

4-3  4— 

C  © 

o  ** 

£ 

1 

&  J 

—  X 

x 

Qj  ‘♦h 

a 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

145-147  Wabash  av . 

215-221  “  . 

130-132  Dearborn  st . 

99-101  Madison  st . 

103  Madison  st . 

S.E.  cor.  Market  and  Adams  sts. .. 
236-238  Monroe  st . 

Totals  (6  pieces) . 

40 

80 

49.5 

40.1 

20 

74 

40 

171 

172 

i 

f  "■ 
167% 
80 
198 

$17,600 

35.200 

36,000 

14,000 

17,700 

13. 200 

1 

$7,200 

8,000 

12,000 

2,000 
15, 000 
8,000 

$17,600 

33,000 

36,000 

14,000 

17,700 

13,200 

$7, 200 
7,000 

12,000 

2,000 

16,000 

8,000 

$17,600 

33,000 

36, 000 

14,000 
17, 70* 
13,  200 

$7,500 

4,000 

12,000 

2,000 

16,000 

8,000 

343.6 

. 

$133,700 

$52, 200 

$131,500 

$52,200 

$131, 500 

$49,500 

ALEXANDER  J.  ALEXANDER. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1894. 

-  ® 
o  © 

Eq 

1 

n.  x 
<£>  ^ 
a 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

286-290  State  st . 

49  Clark  st . 

51  “  . 

53-65  Clark  st.*  . 

111-117  Randolph  st . 

Totals  (5  pieces) . 

60 

80.5 

41.5 
80 

80.5 

100 

101 

80 

140 

81.3 

$18, 000 
17,000 
12,000 
68,000 
23,000 

$9,200 

10,000 

8,000 

100,000 

14,000 

$18,000 
17,000 
12, 000 
68, 000 
23,000 

$9,200 

10,000 

8,000 

85,000 

14,u00 

$18,000 

17,000 

12,000 

68,000 

23,000 

$9,200 

10,000 

8,000 

75,000 

14,000 

342.5 

$138,000 

$141,200 

$138,000 

$126,200 

$138,000 

$116,200 

*  Ashland  Block  Co.,  lessee. 


CHICAGO  REAL  ESTATE  TRUSTEES. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor's 
Value',  1893. 

Assessor's 
Value, 1894. 

P  <S 
o  a> 

fa 

i., 

A  o> 

a 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

111-117  Dearborn  st . 

S.W.cor.  Clark  and  Lake  sts . 

34-36  Washington  st . 

S.W.cor.Dearborn  &  Washingt’n  sts 
40-46  River  st . 

Totals  (5  pieces) . 

90 

80 

50 

40.1 

79 

120 

80 

110 

90 

106 

$60,000 

24,000 

36,000 

32,000 

9,700 

$40,000 
13,800 
60,000 
20,000 
7, 500 

$60,000 

24,000 

36,000 

32,000 

9,700 

$40,000 

13,800 

60,000 

18,000 

7,500 

$60,000 

24,000 

36,000 

32,000 

9,700 

$40,000 

13,800 

60,000 

25,000 

339,1 

$161, 700 

$141,300 

$161,700 

$139,300 

$161,700 

$138,800 

REPORT  ON  TAXATION. 
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AUGUSTUS  LOWELL. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth- 

feet. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

148-149  Michigan  av . 

40 

171 

.$8, 800 

$6,000 

$8,800 

$6,000 

$8,800 

$6,000 

339-341  Michigan  av . 

50 

171 

6.000 

20,000 

6, 000 

20,  000 

6,000 

20,000 

(  48 

48 

j 

51-55  Dearborn  st . 

\  42 

160 

V 20, 000 

13, 000 

20, 000 

13, 000 

20, 000 

13, 000 

1  20 

80.3 

f 

S.  E.  cor.  Wabash  av.  &  Jackson  st 

46 

90 

22,100 

15,500 

22,100 

15,500 

22,100 

15, 500 

328-334  Dearborn  st . 

80 

66 

12,800 

30, 000 

12,800 

30, 000 

12,800 

30, 000 

Totals  (5  pieces) . 

326 

$69,700 

$84,500 

$69,700 

$84,500 

$69,700 

$84,500 

FRANCIS  BARTLETT. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1894. 

+3 

P  0> 

o® 

J-H 

Eu 

1  . 
rP  ^ 

-*-3  0> 

n«  <v 

©  '~H 

fi 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

S.  W.  cor.  State  and  Randolph  sts. 

72  State  st . 

74  “  . 

S.  E.  cor.  Dearborn  &  VanBuren  sts 

269-273  Dearborn  st . 

103-109  Randolph  st.* . 

Totals  (6  pieces) . 

50 

35.8 

20 

64.2 

75 

80 

30.1 

40 

90 

148.5 

70 

180 

$24,500 
11, 800 
9, 000 
33, 000 
16,500 
40,000 

$10,000 

4,000 

3,5u0 

3,000 

16,000 

75,000 

$24,500 
11,800 
9, 000 
33, 000 
22,500 
40, COO 

$10,000 
4,000 
3, 500 
40,000 
16,000 
120, 000 

$24, 500 
11,800 
9, 000 
33,000 
22,  500 
40,000 

$10,000 
4, 000 
4,000 
43,000 
16, 000 
120,000 

325 

. . 

$134,800 

$111,500 

$140,800 

$193, 500 

$140,  800 

$197,000 

*  German  Opera  House  Co.,  Lessees 


HENRY  STRONG. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

a  © 
o  © 

1 

a.© 

®  Hi 

Q 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

S.E.  cor.  State  and  Adams  sts . 

211  State  st . 

213  “  . 

44-48  Adams  st . 

173-175  Adams  st . 

167  Fifth  av . 

183-187  Fifth  av . 

Totals  (  7  pieces) . 

75 

25 

20 

61.3 

50 

20.8 

60 

83 

144.8 

144.8 

75 

189.5 

90 

90.5 

$30, 000 

12. 500 
10,000 

8,000 

16.500 
3,700 
9,800 

$4,000 

1.500 
1,000 
2,000 

13,000 

2.500 

7.500 

$30,000 

12.500 
10,000 

8,000 

16. 500 
3,700 
9,800 

$4, 000 

1.500 
1,000 
2,000 

13,000 

3.500 

7.500 

$30,000 

12.500 
10,000 

8, 000 

16.500 
3,700 
9, 800 

$4, 000 
1,000 
1,000 
3,000 
13,000 
3,700 
8,000 

312.1 

$90,500 

$31, 500 

$90, 500 

$32,500 

$90,500 

$33,750 
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FREDERICK  R.  OTIS. 


Street  and  Number. 

Dimensions. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1892. 

Assessor's 
Value,  1893. 

Assessor’s 
Value,  1894. 

Front, 

feet. 

Depth — 

feet. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

Ground 

Im¬ 

prove¬ 

ments. 

284-288  Wabaeh  av . 

57.5 

79.8 

.$10,000 

$5,000 

$10,000 

$5,000 

$10,000 

$2,000 

228-238  State  st . 

100 

100 

40,000 

8, 000 

47,000 

16,000 

47,000 

10,  <00 

247  Dearborn  et . 

50 

70 

15,000 

200 

20,000 

200 

20,000 

200 

Custom  House  PI.,  sw.  cor.  Har’n  st 

75 

100 

8,000 

1,100 

9,300 

2,500 

9,300 

2,000 

12  Quincy  st . 

25 

82.5 

4,000 

2,000 

4, 000 

3,500 

4,000 

2,000 

Totals  (5  pieces) . 

307.5 

$77,000 

$16,300 

$90,300 

$27, 200 

$90,300 

$16, 200 

CHAPTER  VI.— MIXED  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  UNDER¬ 
VALUATIONS. 


For  the  purpose  of  comparing  assessment  valuations  in  Cook 
county  with  those  in  other  counties,  and  of  intelligently  consider¬ 
ing  the  downward  tendency  of  assessment  valuations  generally 
throughout  the  State,  the  following  tabulation  of  statistics  from 
the  Federal  census  relative  to  population  will  be  convenient: 

Table  XXX V — Showing  the  population ,  with  increase  and  per  cent,  increase , 
of  the  State,  by  counties,  according  to  the  United  States  census  of  1870  and  1890. 


Counties. 

Population, 

1870. 

Population, 

1890. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent, 
increase. 

Per  cent. 
Decrease. 

The  State . 

2,539, 891 

3,826,351 

1,286, 460 

50.65 

Adams . 

56,362 

61,888 

5,526 

9.8 

Alexander . 

10,'  564 

16,’  563 

5;  999 

56.79 

Bond . 

13,152 

14,550 

1,398 

10.63 

Boone] . 

12 '942 

12/2  3 

739 

5.71 

Brown . 

12*205 

11,951 

254 

2.08 

Bureau . 

32^415 

35;  014 

2,  599 

8.02 

Calhoun . 

6,562 

7',  652 

1,090 

16.61 

Carroll . 

16^705 

18,’ 320 

1,615 

9.67 

Cass . 

11,580 

15,963 

4;  383 

37.85 

Champaign . 

32; 737 

42,’  159 

9,422 

28.78 

Christian . 

20,363 

30, 531 

10',  168 

49.93 

Clark . 

18^19 

2L  899 

3, 180 

16.99 

Clay . 

15;875 

10;  772 

897 

5.65 

Clinton . 

16,’ 285 

17;  411 

1,126 

6.91 

Coles . 

25',  235 

30,093 

4,’ 858 

19.25 

Cook . 

349,  966 

1, 191 i 922 

841 ;  956 

240.58 

Crawford . 

13,889 

’  17/283 

3;  394 

H4.44 

Cumberland _ 

12,223 

15^43 

3, 220 

26 . 34 

DeKalb . 

23,265 

27; 066 

3;  801 

16  34 

DeWitt . 

14;768 

17;011 

2',  243 

15.19 

Douglas . 

13; 484 

17;669 

4;  185 

31.04 

DuPage . 

16,685 

22,551 

5,’ 866 

35.16 

Edgai\ . 

2i; 450 

26,' 787 

5;  337 

24.88 

Edwards . 

7,  565 

9;  444 

L  879 

24  84 

Effingham . 

15,653 

19,358 

3,705 

23.67 

Payette . 

19; 638 

23,367 

3,729 

18.99 

Ford . 

9;  103 

Hi  035 

7;  932 

87.14 

Franklin . 

12,652 

17',  138 

4;  486 

35.46 

Fulton . 

38,291 

43,110 

4^19 

12.59 

Gallatin . 

11,134 

14; 935 

3;  801 

34.14 

Greene . 

20,  277 

23,’ 791 

3^14 

17.33 

Grundy  . 

14,  938 

21,024 

6,’ 086 

40.74 

Hamilton . 

13,014 

17; 800 

4;  786 

36.78 

Hancock . 

35, 935 

3i; 907 

4,028 

11.21 

Hardin . 

5,113 

7,' 234 

2,121 

41.48 

Henderson . 

12,582 

9,876 

2,706 

21  51 

Henry . 

35,  506 

33; 338 

2,’ 168 

6  11 

Iroquois . 

25,782 

35; 167 

9,  385 

36.40 

Jackson . 

19, 634 

27,809 

8,175 

41.64 

Jasper . 

11,234 

18; 188 

6,954 

61.90 

—19  L.  S. 
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Table  XXX I —Co Deluded. 


Counties. 

Population, 

1870. 

Population, 

1890. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent, 
increase. 

Per  cent, 
decrease. 

Jefferson . 

17,864 

22,590 

4,726 

26.46 

Jersey . 

15 ’054 

14, ’810 

244 

1.62 

Jo  Daviess . 

27,820 

25, 101 

2,719 

9.77 

Johnson  . 

11,248 

15^ 013 

3,765 

33.47 

Kane . 

39’ 091 

65,061 

25, 970 

66.43 

Kankakee . 

24 , 352 

28^732 

4,380 

17.99 

Kendall . 

12 '399 

12,’  106 

293 

2.36 

Knox . 

39 '522 

38,752 

770 

1.95 

Lake . 

21 '014 

24,235 

3,221 

15.33 

LaSalle . 

60,’ 792 

80 '798 

20,’ 006 

32.91 

Lawrence . 

12,533 

PL  693 

2,160 

17.23 

Lee . 

27^ 171 

26,187 

940 

3.62 

Livingston . 

31,471 

38,455 

6, 984 

22.19 

Logan  . 

23,053 

25 '489 

2,436 

10.57 

Macon . 

26,’ 481 

38, 083 

11,622 

43.93 

Macoupin . 

32,  726 

40,380 

7^654 

23.39 

Madison . 

44,131 

51,535 

7,’ 404 

16.78 

Marion . 

20,’ 622 

24 '341 

3, 719 

18.03 

Marshall . 

16 ’956 

13 '653 

3,303 

19.48 

Mason . 

16,184 

16 '067 

117 

.72 

Massac . 

9,581 

11,313 

1,732 

18.08 

McDonough  .... 

26, 509 

27 '467 

'958 

3.61 

McHenry . 

23' 762 

26’ 114 

2,  352 

9.90 

'McLean . 

5‘6, 988 

63,036 

9,048 

16.76 

Menard . 

11,735 

13,120 

l’385 

11.80 

Mercer . 

18,' 769 

18,545 

224 

1.19 

Monroe  .- . 

12,  982 

12, 948 

34 

.26 

Montgomery .... 

25,314 

30,003 

4,689 

18.52 

M organ . 

28 ’463 

32' 636 

4,173 

14.66 

Moultrie . 

10 ’385 

14,’ 481 

4,’ 096 

39.44 

Ocr]e _ j . 

27,’ 492 

28,710 

1,218 

4.43 

Peoria . 

47,’ 540 

70 '378 

22’ 838 

48.04 

Perry . 

13' 723 

17 '529 

3,’ 806 

27.73 

Piatt  . 

10, 953 

17 '062 

6,649 

60.70 

Pike . 

30,768 

31, 000 

232 

.75 

Pope . .  . 

11 ’437 

14,016 

2,579 

22.55 

Pulaski . 

8^752 

11,355 

2,’ 603 

29.74 

Putnam . 

5,280 

4, 730 

1,550 

24.68 

Randolph . 

20, 859 

25, 049 

4,190 

20.09 

Richland . 

12^  803 

15' 019 

2 ’21 6 

17.31 

Rock  Island  .... 

29,783 

41,917 

12,’ 134 

40.73 

Saline . 

12,' 714 

19,342 

6,628 

52.12 

Sangamon . 

46,352 

61 ’195 

14 ’843 

32.02 

Schuyler . 

17 '41 9 

16'013 

1,406 

8.07 

Scott . 

10 '53C 

10 ’304 

'226 

2.15 

Shelby . 

25, 476 

31 'l91 

5, 715 

22.43 

Stark . 

10,751 

9 '982 

769 

7.15 

St.  Clair . 

51,068 

66,571 

15, 503 

30.36 

Stephenson  . 

30,608 

31,338 

'730 

2.38 

Tazewell . 

27,' 903 

29,556 

1,653 

5.92 

Union . 

16,518 

21 '549 

5,’ 031 

30.46 

Vermilion . 

30,388 

49 '905 

19,517 

64.23 

Wabash . 

8'841 

11,866 

3 ’025 

34.22 

Warren . 

23,174 

2l'  28 1 

1,983 

8.17 

Washington  .... 

17,599 

19,262 

1,663 

9.45 

Wavne  .T . 

19 '758 

23, 806 

4'  048 

20.49 

White . 

16’846 

25,005 

8^  159 

4S.43 

Whiteside . 

27,503 

30,’  854 

3,351 

12.18 

Will . 

43^  013 

62,007 

18, 994 

44.16 

Williamson . 

17j  329 

22 '226 

4,897 

28.26 

Winnebago . 

29,301 

29 '938 

10 ’637 

36.30 

Woodford . 

18, 956 

21,’ 429 

2 ’473 

13.05 

\ 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  nineteen  counties  show  a  slight 
decrease  in  population  between  1870  and  1890,  ranging  from  0.26 
per  cent,  in  Monroe  to  24.68  per  cent,  in  Putnam,  all  the  rest 
show  an  increase,  which  ranges  from  0.75  per  cent,  in  Pike  to  240.58 
per  cent,  in  Cook. 
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Section  I.  Under-Valuations  of  Personal  Property  Through¬ 
out  the  State. 

Table  XXXVI  compares  the  equalized  assessments  of  personal 
property  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  for  1873,  with  those 
for  1893. 


Table  XXXVI — Comparing  the  equalized  assessments  of  personal  properly  im 
the  several  counties  of  the  State  for  the  years  1873  and  1893 ,  the  amount  and 
per  cent,  decrease,  and  the  per  capita  assessment  of  personal  property. 


Counties. 

Equalized 
assessment 
of  Personal 
Property, 
1873. 

Equalized 
assessment 
of  Personal 
Property, 
1893. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent, 
decrease. 

Per  capita 
assessment 
of  Personal 
Property, 
1873. 

Per  capita 
assessment- 
of  Personal 
Property,. 
1868. 

The  State . 

.$287,292,809 

$145,  318, 406 

$141,974,403 

49.42 

$113  11 

$S 

7 

Adams . 

$3,319,972 

$2, 294,015 

$1,025,957 

30.90 

$58 

90 

$37 

07 

Alexander . 

806, 656 

430, 475 

436, 181 

50.33 

82 

04 

25 

99 

Bond . 

1,294,171 

515,461 

778, 710 

60.17 

94 

40 

35 

50' 

Boone  . 

1,706, 174 

771,005 

935,169 

54.81 

131 

83 

63 

18- 

Brown . 

1,237,788 

500,  415 

737,373 

59.57 

101 

42 

41 

87 

Bureau . 

3, 760,779 

1,700,410 

2,060,369 

54.79 

116 

02 

48 

54- 

Calhoun . 

420,  202 

475,062 

*54,860 

*13.06 

64 

04 

62 

34- 

Carroll . 

1,741,402 

958, 255 

756,147 

43.42 

104 

24 

53 

78- 

Cass . 

1,448,680 

587, 564 

861,116 

59.44 

125 

10 

36 

81 

Champaign . 

4,266, 480 

1,755,548 

2,510,932 

58.85 

130 

33 

41 

64 

Christian . 

2, 964,396 

1,216,  960 

1, 747, 436 

58.95 

145 

58 

39 

86V- 

Clark . 

1,518,  986 

470, 868 

1,048, 118 

69. 

81 

15 

21 

50- 

Clav . 

1,  314, 091 

445,991 

868, 100 

66.06 

82 

78 

26 

59 

Clinton . 

1,339, 659 

563,342 

776, 317 

57.95 

82 

26 

32 

36- 

Coles . 

2, 752,767 

1,159,007 

1,593,760 

57.90 

109 

09 

38 

51 

Cook . 

55,076,340 

39,879, 887 

15,196,453 

27.59 

157 

38 

33 

46- 

Crawford . 

1,240,391 

457,139 

783, 252 

63.15 

89 

31 

26 

45- 

Cumberland  .... 

800, 041 

401,189 

398, 852 

49.85 

65 

45 

25 

98- 

DeKalb . 

3,208,134 

1.417, 065 

1,791,069 

55.83 

137 

90 

52 

38 

DeWitt . 

1,909,647 

733, 935 

1,175,712 

61.57 

129 

31 

43 

14 

Douglas . 

1,660, 730 

781,486 

879, 244 

52  94 

123 

16 

44 

23- 

DuPage . 

1,660,145 

688,096 

972,049 

58.55 

99 

50 

30 

56- 

Edgar". . 

2, 545, 099 

1,174,768 

1,370,322 

53.84 

118 

65 

43 

86* 

Edwards . 

818,147 

430, 644 

387,503 

47.36 

108 

15 

45 

60 

Effingham . 

929,507 

408,302 

521,205 

56.07 

59 

38 

21 

09- 

Fayette . 

2,265, 004 

787,088 

1,477,916 

65 . 25 

115 

34 

33 

68 

Ford . 

1,505,239 

550,645 

954,5144 

63  42 

165 

36 

32 

32: 

Franklin . 

712, 252 

373,042 

339,210 

47.62 

56 

29 

21 

77* 

Fulton . 

5,104,157 

2,022, 863 

3,081,294 

60.37 

133 

30 

46 

922 

Gallatin . 

1,038,343 

407,662 

630,681 

60.74 

93 

26 

27 

30 

Greene . 

1,975,428 

1,005,  723 

969,705 

49.09 

97 

42 

42 

2  r 

Grundy . 

1,723, 643 

749, 342 

974,301 

56.53 

115 

3!) 

35 

64:- 

Hamilton . 

615,257 

503,730 

111,527 

18.18 

47 

28 

28 

30 

Hancock . 

3,347,973 

1, 548, 696 

1,799,277 

53.74 

93 

17 

*  48 

54? 

Hardin . 

301,604 

312,  339 

*10, 735 

*3.56 

58 

99 

43 

181 

Henderson . 

1,036,417 

669,  991 

366,426 

35.36 

82 

37 

68 

85- 

Henry . 

3, 395, 001 

1,976,620 

1,418,381 

41.78 

95 

62 

59 

29' 

Iroquois . 

3, 056,940 

1,683,441 

1,373,499 

44.93 

118 

57 

47 

87 

Jackson . 

1,511,979 

574,639 

937, 340 

61.90 

77 

01 

20 

66 

Jasper . 

848,396 

401.890 

446,506 

53.45 

75 

52 

22 

10- 

Jefferson . 

1,310,128 

674,123 

636,005 

48.55 

73 

34 

29 

84 

Jersey . 

1,  537, 174 

516,242 

1,020,83* 

66.41 

102 

11 

34 

86V 

Jo  Daviess . 

2,361,604 

1,050,184 

1,311,420 

55.53 

85 

25 

41 

84- 

Johnson  . 

726,267 

468,291 

257,976 

35.52 

64 

57 

31 

19' 

Kane . 

5, 784,179 

2,822.  S44 

2,961,335 

51.20 

147 

97 

43 

39- 

Kankakee . 

1,685, 084 

505,613 

1,179,471 

69.99 

69 

20. 

17 

60 

Kendall . 

1,827,835 

623,394 

1,201,441 

65.89 

147 

42 

51 

49- 

Knox . 

5, 082,414 

2,833, 122 

2,249,  292 

44.26 

128 

60 

73 

11 

Lake . 

1,501,744 

814,  326 

687,418 

45.77 

71 

46 

33 

60‘- 

LaSalle . 

8,055,665 

2,937,611 

5,118,054 

63.53 

132 

51 

36 

36. 

Lawrence . 

852, 221 

394, 225 

457,  996 

53.74 

68 

00 

26 

83'- 

Lee . 

2,863, 299 

1,001,356 

1,861,943 

65.03 

105 

38 

38 

24- 

Livingston . 

4,535,869 

1,931,491 

2,  604,  379 

57.42 

144 

13 

50 

23- 

Logan  . 

3,843,  668 

1,160,878 

2,682, 790 

60.80 

166 

73 

45 

54 

Macon . 

3,444, 867 

1,669,315 

1, 775, 552 

51.54 

130 

09 

43 

8*; 
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T able  XXXVI. — Concluded. 


Counties. 

Equalized 
assessment 
of  Personal 
Property 
1873. 

Equalized 
assessment 
of  Personal 
Property 
1893. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent, 
decrease. 

Per  capita 
assessment 
of  Personal 
Properly, 
1873. 

Per  capita 
assessment 
of  Personal 
Property, 
1893. 

.Macoupin . 

$3,233,149 

$1,457,860 

$1,775,289 

54.91 

$98 

86 

$36 

10 

Madison . 

3,407,383 

1,793,381 

1,614,002 

47.37 

77 

21 

34 

80 

Marion . 

1,753,9)1 

797. 826 

956, 075 

54.51 

85 

05 

32 

78 

Marshall . 

1,680,480 

551,080 

1,129,400 

67.22 

99 

11 

40 

36 

Mason . 

1,550,504 

452,077 

1,098, 427 

70  84 

95 

80 

28 

14 

Massac . 

534,112 

490,410 

43,702 

8.18 

55 

75 

43 

35 

McDonough . 

2,956, 729 

1,603,491 

1, 353,  298 

45.  "7 

in 

54 

58 

38 

McHenry . 

2,643,751 

1,282,693 

1,361,058 

51.48 

in 

26 

49 

12 

McLean . 

8, 506, 916 

3,062,147 

5,444,  769 

64. 

157 

57 

48 

58 

Menard . 

1, 507,  721 

576,449 

931,272 

61.77 

128 

48 

43 

94 

Mercer . 

2,719,069 

1,186,536 

1,632, 533 

56.36 

144 

87 

63 

98 

Monroe . 

772. 325 

562, 480 

209, 845 

27.17 

59 

49 

43 

44 

Montgomery  .... 

2,321,070 

1,318, 924 

1,002,146 

43.18 

93 

67 

43 

96 

Morgan . 

3,239,775 

1,171,555 

2,068,220 

63.84 

113 

82 

35 

28 

Moultrie . 

1,274,  947 

498,046 

776,901 

.  60.93 

123 

73 

34 

39 

Ogle . 

3,573,  600 

1,948,  331 

1,625,269 

45.68 

129 

99 

67 

86 

Peoria . 

5. 922,  583 

2, 532,945 

3,889,638 

57.23 

124 

58 

35 

99 

Perry  . 

1,260,295 

431,767 

828,528 

65.74 

91 

84 

24 

63 

Piatt . 

1,425,303 

723,733 

701,570 

49.22 

130 

13 

42 

42 

Pike . 

3,640,232 

1,389, 862 

2,250,370 

61.82 

118 

31 

44 

83 

Pope .  ... 

627,554 

464,276 

163, 278 

26.02 

54 

87 

33 

12 

Pulaski _ 4 _ 

288,601 

242,061 

46,540 

16.13 

32 

98 

21 

32 

Putnam . 

720,  265 

240,  065 

480,2)10 

66.67 

114 

69 

50 

75 

Randolph . 

1,758,287 

878, 882 

879, 405 

50.01 

84 

29 

35 

09 

Richland . 

1,174,717 

379,  635 

795,082 

67.68 

91 

75 

25 

28 

Rock  Island . 

2,864,138 

1,604,785 

1,259,  353 

43.97 

96 

17 

38 

28 

Saline . 

527,541 

462,838 

64,  703 

12.27 

41 

49 

23 

93 

Sangamon . 

7,872,251 

2,375, 654 

5,498,597 

69.85 

169 

84 

38 

79 

Schuyler . 

1,729,947 

871,348 

858, 599 

49.61 

99 

31 

54 

42 

Scott . 

882,454 

649, 0b2 

233,392 

26.43 

83 

80 

62 

99 

Shelby . 

3, 048,  322 

1,346,966 

1,701,356 

55.81 

119 

65 

43 

18 

Stark . 

1,732,331 

632,779 

1,099,552 

63.47 

161 

13 

63 

39 

St.  C'air . 

2,920,077 

2,217,556 

702, 521 

24.06 

57 

18 

33 

31 

Stephenson . 

2,844, 700 

1,416,568 

1 , 428, 132 

50.20 

92 

94 

45 

20 

Tazewell . 

3,  448,  358 

1,567,034 

1,881,324 

54.56 

123 

58 

53 

02 

Union . 

1, 153,276 

624,206 

529,070 

45  88 

69 

82 

28 

97 

Vermilion . 

4,549,378 

1,625,009 

2,924,  369 

64.26 

149 

71 

32 

56 

Wabash . 

594,  721 

293.252 

301,469 

50.69 

67 

27 

24 

71 

Warren . 

2,610,513 

1,234,621 

1,375,892 

52.71 

112 

65 

58 

02 

Washington  .... 

1,079. 598 

639. 878 

439,720 

40.73 

61 

34 

33 

oo 
■>»  *0 

Wayne . 

1,237,297 

467, 551 

769,746 

62.21 

62 

62 

19 

64 

White . 

1,  315, 828 

647,973 

667,855 

50  76 

78 

11 

25 

91 

Whiteside . 

3,146,221 

1,276,052 

1,870,169 

59  44 

114 

40 

41 

36 

Will . 

4,357,331 

2,524. 094 

1,833, 237 

42.07 

101 

30 

40 

71 

Williamson . 

818, 921 

648,239 

170,682 

20.84 

47 

26 

29 

17 

Winnebago . 

4.136,753 

2, 490, 085 

1,646,668 

39.81 

141 

18 

62 

33 

Woodford . 

2, 637,549 

997,  726 

1,639,823 

62.17 

139 

14 

46 

56 

^Increase. 

Personal  property  in  the  State  listed  for  taxation  in  1873 
amounted  to  $287,292,809,  against  $145,318,406  in  1893,  a  decrease 
of  $141,974,403.  And  this  apparent  decrease  in  property  was  in 
the  face  of  an  increase  in  population  of  over  50  per  cent.  In 
1873  the  valuation  of  personal  property  listed  throughout  the 
State  was  $113.11  per  capita,  against  only  $37.98  in  1893.  An 
increase  per  capita  occurred  in  only  two  counties,  in  neither  of 
which  is  there  a  mile  of  railroad:  13.06  per  cent,  in  Calhoun, 
where  the  population  had  increased  16.61  per  cent.;  and  3.56  per 
cent,  in  Hardin,  where  the  population  had  increased  41.48  per 
cent. 
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Section  II.  Under-Valuations  of  Realty  Throughout  the 

State. 

In  Table  XXXVII  the  equalized  assessments  of  real  estate  to 
the  several  counties  of  the  State  for  1873  are  compared  with 
those  for  1893: 


Table  XXX VII — Comparing  the  equalized  assessments  of  real  estate  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  State,  for  the  years  1873  and  1893 ,  the  amount  and  per 
cent,  decrease,  and  the  per  capita  assessment  of  real  estate. 


Counties. 

Equalized 
assessment 
of  Real 
Estate,  1873. 

Equalized 
assessment 
of  Heal 
Estate,  1893. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent, 
decrease. 

Per  capita 
assessment  of 
Real  Estate, 
1873. 

Per  capita 
assessmentof 
Heal  Estate, 
1893. 

The  State.... 

$899,615,95** 

$614,239,040 

$285,376, 912 

31.72 

$354  19 

$160  53 

Adams . 

$12,591,480 

$9,979, 992 

$2,611,488 

20.74 

$223  40 

$161  26 

Alexander . 

2,354,218 

1,745,815 

608,403 

25.84 

222  85 

105  40 

Bond . 

4, 028, 824 

2, 155,  787 

1,873,037 

46.49 

306  33 

148  16 

Boone . 

3,754,937 

2,402,463 

1,352,  474 

36.02 

290  13 

196  87 

Brown . 

2,797,678 

1,  478, 232 

1,319, 446 

47.16 

229  22 

123  69 

Bureau . 

1,201,035 

6,943,688 

5,057,347 

42.14 

370  23 

198  31 

Calhoun . 

936,312 

851,069 

85,243 

9.10 

142  69 

111  22 

Carroll . 

4,961,447 

3,025,237 

1,936,210 

39.02 

297  00 

165  13 

Cass . 

5,191,076 

2,675,  560 

2,515,516 

48.46 

448  28 

167  61 

Champaign. . .. 

14,  794, 161 

7, 667,  960 

7,126,201 

48.17 

451  91 

181  88 

Christian  . 

8,338,190 

5,705,732 

2,630,458 

31.55 

409  47 

186  88 

Clark . 

3,800,821 

2,094,860 

1,705,961 

44.88 

203  05 

95  66 

Clay . 

2,945, 952 

1,178,412 

1,767,540 

60 

185  57 

70  26 

Clinton . 

4,532,473 

2, 344, 509 

2,187,964 

48.27 

278  33 

134  66 

Coles . 

6,940,242 

3,819,157 

3,121,085 

44.97 

275  02 

126  91 

Cook  . 

228, 399,663 

210, 048, 322 

18, 351,341 

8.91 

652  63 

176  23 

Crawford . 

2,446, 014 

1, 369, 704 

1,076,310 

44 

176  11 

79  25 

Cumberland.  .. 

2,411,811 

1,083,130 

1,  328, 681 

55.01 

197  32 

70  14 

DeKalb . 

9,517,006 

5, 671,455 

3, 845,551 

40.41 

409  07 

209  54 

DeWitt .... _ 

4,704,953 

2,981,712 

1,723,241 

36.60 

318  59 

175  28 

Douglas . 

4,830,682 

3,227,695 

1,602,  987 

33.18 

358  25 

182  6S 

DuPage . 

6, 886,177 

4,081,535 

2,804,642 

40.87 

412  72 

180  90 

Edgar . 

6,866,083 

4, 532, 300 

2, 333,  783 

33.99 

320  10 

169  20 

Edwards  . 

1,940, 091 

956,  886 

983,205 

50.68 

256  32 

101  32 

Fffingham . 

3,147, 320 

1,993,718 

1,153,602 

36.65 

201  07 

102  95 

Eayette . 

4, 857,696 

2,432,013 

2, 425,  683 

49.93 

247  36 

104  08 

Ford . 

4,693,458 

2,533,183 

2,160,275 

46.03 

515  59 

148  70 

Franklin . 

1,249.496 

920,992 

328,504 

26.29 

98  68 

53  74 

Fulton . 

11,455,460 

6,446,383 

5,009,077 

43.73 

299  17 

149  53 

Gallatin . 

1,347, 098 

1,111,975 

235, 123 

17  45 

120  99 

74  45 

Greene . 

5;  777;  495 

3,891,739 

1,885,756 

32.64 

284  89 

163  58 

Grundy . 

5,  383,  275 

3,027,241 

2,356, 034 

43.77 

360  37 

143  99 

Hamilton . 

1,704,565 

1,026,360 

678, 205 

39.79 

130  98 

57  66 

Hancock . 

10,240, 472 

5,739,052 

4,501,420 

43.96 

284  97 

179  87 

Hardin . 

635,433 

520, 712 

114,721 

18.05 

124  28 

71  98 

Henderson  .... 

4, 004, 858 

1,858, 775 

2, 146, 083 

53.59 

318  30 

188  21 

Henry . 

10,938, 724 

6, 688,242 

4,250,482 

38.86 

308  08 

200  62 

Iroquois . 

10,260,533 

6,247,052 

4,013,481 

39.12 

397  97 

177  64 

Jackson  . 

4,007,913 

1,800, 578 

2, 207, 335 

55.07 

204  13 

64  76 

Jasper . 

2,615,473 

1,129,067 

1, 486, 406 

56.83 

232  82 

62  08 

Jefferson . 

2,397,567 

1.638,512 

759, 055 

31.66 

134  21 

72  53 

Jersey . 

5,  939, 209 

2, 669, 934 

3,269,275 

55.05 

394  53 

180  28 

Jo  Daviess  .... 

5,133,435 

2, 790,235 

2,343,200 

45.65 

184  52 

111  16 

Johnson . 

976,206 

779,710 

196,496 

20.13 

86  79 

51  94 

Kane . 

15,480, 092 

9, 740,477 

5,739,615 

36.43 

396  00 

149  71 

Kankakee . 

6,209,047 

3,728,382 

2, 480,665 

39.95 

254  97 

129  76 

Kendall . 

5, 126,837 

2,334,161 

2,792,  676 

54.47 

413  49 

192  81 

Knox . 

11,929,578 

7,402,117 

4,527,461 

37.96 

301  85 

191  01 

Lake  . 

5,698,264 

5,433,726 

264, 538 

4.64 

271  17 

224  21 

LaSalle . 

22,670,430 

12, 678,  743 

9,991,687 

44.07 

372  92 

156  92 

Lawrence . 

1,794,530 

1,292,346 

502, 184 

22.41 

143  18 

87  96 

Lee . 

8,810, 772 

5,403,  680 

3, 407,092 

38.44 

324  27 

206  35 

Livingston  .... 

12,476,480 

6, 731,637 

5,744,843 

46.05 

396  44 

175  05 

Logan . 

10,003,005 

5,  610,  821 

4, 392, 184 

43.91 

433  91 

220  13 

Macon . 

11,060,764 

6, 662,938 

4,397, 826 

39.76 

417  69 

174  96 

Macoupin . 

9. 029,202 

6,774. 407 

2.254.795 

24.97 

275  90 

167  77 

Madison . 

18, 165,770 

8,355,971 

9, 809,799 

54 

411  63 

162  14 

2fJ4 
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•Counties. 

Equalized 
assessment 
of  Rr*al 
Estate,  1873. 

Equalized 
assessment 
of  Real 
Estate.  la93. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent, 
decrease. 

Per  capita 
assessment  of 
Real  Estate, 
1873. 

Per  capita 
assessment  of 
Real  Estate, 
1893. 

Marion . 

$4, 449,511 

.$2, 841,464 

$1,608,047 

36.14 

$215  17 

$116  74 

AliU'r-hiiil . 

5.2011,509 

2,997, 168 

2,205,741 

42  39 

Jfc  6  85 

219  52 

Mason . 

5,690, 192 

2,673, 589 

3,016,  603 

53.01 

351  59 

166  40 

Maeeac . 

1,041,955 

992, 056 

54,899 

5.24 

109  27 

87  69 

McDonough  . . . 

8,401,487 

5, 043, 596 

3,357,891 

39  97 

316  93 

183  63 

“McHenry . 

6,513,684 

4,297,927 

2,215,757 

34.02 

274  12 

164  58 

McLean . 

25,951,677 

13,390,099 

12,561 ,518 

48.40 

480  69 

212  42 

.Menard . 

4,505,130 

2,427, 858 

2, 077, 272 

46  11 

383  9] 

165  05 

Mercer . 

6,072,234 

3,424,412 

2,643,822 

43.54 

323  52 

184  *37 

VI  on roe . 

2,  565.  7  64 

2,059,  98 

506,6t>6 

19.75 

197  64 

59  03 

Montgomery. . . 

7,627,791 

5, 079,545 

2,548,246 

33.41 

301  33 

169  30 

3M  organ . 

11,035,904 

6,249,399 

4,786, 595 

43  37 

387  73 

191  49 

Moultrie . 

3, 712,555 

2,328,462 

1,384,093 

37.28 

357  49 

160  79 

. 

K',411,496 

5,693,271 

4,718,  225 

45.32 

378  71 

198  30 

2Voria . 

14,634,100 

1 1 , 700,  298 

2,933, 802 

2»l.U5 

307  83 

166  25 

AVrrv... . 

2,682,898 

1,701,090 

981,808 

36.60 

195  50 

97  04 

iRiatt . 

4,583, 420 

3,383,  969 

1,199, 451 

26.17 

418  46 

198  33 

G’ike . 

9,032,342 

4,576, 097 

4,456,i45 

49.34 

293  56 

147  62 

.'2 ’ope . 

1,189,288 

604,037 

585, 251 

49.21 

103  99 

43  10 

d’ulaski . 

901,041 

685, 723 

215,318 

23.90 

102  95 

60  39 

3’utnam . 

2, 343,668 

1,126,105 

1,217,563 

51.99 

273  20 

2:38  08 

Randolph . 

4,198,928 

2, 646,315 

1,552,613 

36.98 

201  30 

105  65 

fiiichil&nd . 

3, 026,  680 

1,333,9.9 

1,692,701 

55.93 

236  40 

88  82 

Clock  Island... 

7,  294, 926 

4,961, 585 

2,  333,341 

31.99 

244  94 

118  37 

Sal  me . 

1,332,811 

906,  559 

426, 252 

31.98 

104  83 

46  87 

Sangamon  .... 

18,521,681 

11,165,376 

7,356,305 

39.72 

399  59 

182  46 

Schuyler . 

3,982,549 

2,075,627 

1,906,922 

47.88 

228  63 

129  62 

Scot  r . 

2, 694,273 

1,772, 295 

921,978 

34  22 

255  85 

172  00 

Skel  »iy . 

7,993, 965 

4,523,300 

3, 470, 665 

43.42 

313  78 

145  02 

•v'liii'iC  .  .  .  #  « . 

3,975,332 

2,554,325 

1,421,007 

35.75 

369  74 

255  87 

•St.  <lair . 

17,099,757 

10,  197,646 

6,90*2,111 

40  36 

334  84 

153  18 

Stephenson.... 

9,291,942 

5,671,00*2 

3,620,940 

38.97 

303  58 

180  96 

Tazewell . 

11,419,193 

5,523,699 

5,895,494 

51.63 

409  25 

180  12 

9Jn4»« . 

2, 138, 377 

1,213,925 

924,452 

43.23 

129  46 

56  33 

Verauiliou . 

13,344,051 

7,989,238 

5,354,418 

40.13 

439  12 

160  09 

W  abash . 

2,077,581 

1,219,254 

858,327 

41.31 

236  12 

102  75 

Warren . 

7,520,  999 

4, 650,276 

2, 870,723 

38.17 

324  54 

218  52 

Washington.. . . 

4,371,934 

2,614,813 

1,757,121 

40.19 

248  42 

135  75 

Wavne . 

3,416, 645 

1,568,195 

1,848,450 

54.10 

122  31 

65  87 

Wfciie . 

2, 357, 226 

1,780,733 

576, 493 

24.46 

139  93 

71  21 

Whiteside . 

9,097,284 

5,139,272 

3,  958,012 

43.51 

330  77 

166  57 

Will . 

17,502,969 

11,541,300 

5,961,669 

34  06 

406  92 

186  13 

Williamson  . 

1,623,297 

1,332,856 

290,  441 

17.89 

93  68 

59  97 

Winnebago .. . 

8, 969,543 

8,850,680 

118,863 

1  33 

306  12 

221  61 

Woodford . 

6,699,252 

4, 295,318 

2,403,  934 

35.88 

358  69 

200  44 

Real  property  throughout  the  State  in  1873  was  assessed  at  a 
valuation  of  8899,615,952,  and  in  1893  at  8614,239,040— a  decrease 
of  8285,376,912,  or  31.72  per  cent.  In  1873  the  per  capita  valua¬ 
tion  was  8354.19,  and  in  1893  it  was  8160.53.  The  assessment 
valuation  had  decreased  in  every  county. 

1.  DISCRIMINATION  IN  FAVOR  OF  COOK  COUNTY. 

Acreage,  population  and  number  and  value  of  lots  in  fifteen 
counties,  including  Cook,  as  reported  in  1893  by  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization,  are  compared  in  Table  XXXVIII. 
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Table  XXXYIII — Showing  acres,  population,  and  number  and  value  of  lots  in 
fifteen  counties,  as  reported  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  1893,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  average  value. 


Counties. 

Total 
number  of 
acres. 

Popula¬ 
tion,  U.  S. 
census  of 
1890. 

Number 
of  persons 
to  each 
acre. 

Total  num¬ 
ber  of  town 
and  city 
lots. 

Total  valua¬ 
tion  of 
town  and 
city  lots. 

Average 
valuation 
per  lot. 

The  State . 

34,  575,903 

3, 826, 351 

1,404,340 

$275,029, 263 

$195  84 

■Cook . 

494,723 

1,191,922 

2.41 

690,408 

$165,045,268 

$239  05 

Morgan . 

353,352 

32,636 

.09 

6,502 

$2,  716, 182 

$417  74 

Adams . 

527,584 

61,888 

.11 

12, 282 

4,  720,  736 

384  36 

Peoria . 

390,  854 

70,  378 

.18 

20,545 

7,698,242 

374  70 

Sangamon . 

550,750 

61,195 

.11 

18,522 

5, 208,222 

281  19 

Rock  Island . 

206,135 

41,917 

.15 

12,283 

3,293,445 

268  13 

Kane .  . 

320,916 

65,061 

.20 

28, 318 

6,350,495 

224  26 

Winnebago . 

318,432 

39,938 

.13 

24,167 

5,257,218 

217  53 

DeKalb . 

397,956 

27,  066 

.07 

7, 347 

1,586,213 

215  89 

Lee . 

477,2  6 

26,187 

.05 

5,847 

1, 260,6*6 

215  61 

Macon . 

366, 719 

38,083 

.10 

12,108 

2, 581,091 

213  17 

McLean . 

739,133 

63; 036 

.09 

15,716 

3,  312;  690 

210  78 

■*Hardin . 

108,716 

7,234 

.07 

496 

71,667 

144  49 

*Pope . 

231,394 

14,016 

.06 

1,034 

113,884 

110  14 

-♦Calhoun . 

163,599 

7, 651 

.05 

406 

33. 055 

81  42 

Total . 

5,707,489 

1,746,209 

.31 

855, 981 

$209,249, 094 

$244  46 

*  "No  railroads  in  county. 

In  the  State  at  large  the  average  value  of  city  lots  is  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  city  lots  in  Cook  county,  the  former  being 
$195.84,  and  the  latter  $239.05.  But  in  five  of  the  selected  coun¬ 
ties  the  average  is  higher  than  in  Cook;  in  six  others  it  is  but 
slightly  lower;  and  in  the  remaining  three — Hardin,  Pope  and 
Calhoun — counties  in  which  there  are  no  railroads — the  first 
shows  an  average  value  of  more  than  half  that  of  Cook,  the 
second  of  but  little  less  than  half,  and  the  third  of  more  than  a 
third.  The  fourteen  counties  compared  with  Cook  show  an  average 
valuation  of  $244.46  per  city  lot,  or  $5  more  than  Cook. 

% 

When  the  enormous  values  of  Chicago  lots  acd  suburban  land 
are  considered,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  average  population 
of  Cook  is  2.41  per  acre,  or  more  than  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
most  populous  of  the  selected  counties,  the  discrimination  in  favor 
of  Cook  county  land  owners  is  apparent. 

When  Calhoun,  Hardin  and  Pope  counties — the  three  without 
railroads — are  omitted,  as  in  a  fair  comparison  they  should  be,  the 
-discrimination  appears  in  a  much  stronger  light. 

This  is  done  in  Table  XXX Villa: 
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Table  XXXVIIIa — Showing  number  of  acres,  population,  density  of  population’ 
number  of  town  and  city  lots,  and  average  value  of  lots  in  Cook  and  eleven 
other  counties  of  the  State,  as  reported  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  for 
the  year  1894. 


Counties. 

Number 
of  acres. 

Popula¬ 
tion, U.  S. 
census 
of  1890. 

M 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
per¬ 
sons 
to 

each 

acre. 

Total 
number 
of  town 
and 
city 
lots. 

Valuation. 

Aver'ge 
valu¬ 
ation 
per  lot. 

‘Per 

cent. 

of 

popu¬ 

la¬ 

tion. 

Per 

cent. 

of 

lots. 

Per 

cent. 

of 

valu¬ 

ation 

of 

lots. 

Cook . 

494, 723 

1,191,922 

2.41 

690,408 

$165,045,268 

$239  05 

69.31 

80.84 

78.9ft 

•Eleven  counties . 

4,709,057 

527,385 

.11 

163,637 

43,985,  220 

268  80 

30.69 

19.16 

21.04 

Totals  and  averages. 

5,203,780 

1,719,207 

.33 

854 , 045 

$209, 0:30, 488 

$244  76 

100. 

100. 

1U0. 

*  Calhoun,  Hardin  and  Pope  counties  omitted. 

The  remaining  eleven  counties,  none  of  them  having  one-tenth 
of  the  pDpulation  that  Cook  has,  exhibit  an  average  valuation  of 
town  and  city  lots  of  $268.80,  against  $239.05  reported  from  Cook. 


Section  III.  Under-Valuations  of  Railroad  Property,  both 

Real  and  Personal. 

Assessment  valuations  of  the  capital  stock  of  railroad  corpora¬ 
tions  for  four  years,  1873-1876,  both  inclusive,  (the  only  years  in 
which  it  was  assessed),  are  compared  in  Table  XXXIX: 


Table  XXXIX — Showing  Assessments  of  Capital  Stock  of  Eailroad  Corpora¬ 
tions  for  the  years  1873,  1874 ,  1875  and  1876,  mileage  in  the  State,  and  aver¬ 
age  assessment  of  capital  stock  per  mile  of  track. 


Years. 

Length 
of  lines. 

Increase, 

miles. 

Assessment 

of 

capital  stock. 

Decrease 

of 

assessment. 

Per  cent, 
decrease. 

Average 
assessment  of 
capital  stock 
per  mile. 

1873 . 

6,116 

6,758 

$64, 611,070 
31,314, 175 

$10,564  27 
4,633  6ft 
3,186  44 

1874 . ' . 

642 

$33,296, 895 
8,664,953 
12,542,964 

51.53 

1875 . 

7',  108 
7,284 

350 

22,649,222 

10,106,258 

21.28 

1876 . 

176 

55.38 

1,387  46 

Increase  1876  over 
1873 . 

1,168 

Decrease  1876  over 
1873 . 

$54,504,812 

84.36 

$9,176  81 

The  distribution  of  assessments  of  all  railroad  property  for  the 
years  1873  and  1893,  are  next  shown. 
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Table  XL— Showing  the  length  of  railroad  track  in  Illinois  and  the 
equalized  value  of  lands  and  lots  owned  by  railroads  in  each  county ,  for  the 
years  1873  and  1893,  respectively,  assessed  by  local  assessors. 


Counties. 

Length  of  track 
—miles. 

Real  Estate- 

-1873. 

Length  of  track 

—miles. 

Real  Estate- 

-1893. 

Value 

of 

lands. 

Value 
of  lots. 

Total 
value  of 
real  estate. 

Value 

of 

lands. 

Value 
of  lots. 

Total 
value  of 
real  estate. 

Adams . 

93 

$81 

$2, 386 

$2,467 

137 

$720 

$9, 121 

$9, 841 

Alexander . 

6 

71 

Bond . 

24 

70 

894 

894- 

Boone  . 

41 

1,248 

1,248 

76 

1,130 

1,130 

Brown . 

25 

336 

*336 

26 

Bureau . 

140 

4,612 

6,704 

11,316 

312 

399 

399 

Calhoun . 

Carroll . 

47 

255 

24,847 

25, 102 

149 

144 

144 

Cass . 

57 

903 

26*805 

27,708 

70 

Champaign . 

78 

430 

36*658 

37; 088 

148 

512 

235 

747 

Christian . 

75 

808 

4,  380 

5, 188 

87 

Clark . 

32 

*833 

*833 

73 

529 

206 

735- 

Clav . 

52 

55 

Clinton . 

37 

1,470 

1,470 

90 

2,157 

2,157 

Coles . 

45 

16,091 

83,843 

99,*  934 

109 

1  ^  501 

1,679 

3,240 

Cook . 

407 

615, 544 

4,105,  301 

4,720, 845 

2,257 

93, 858 

1,069,  088 

1,162,946 

Crawford . 

49 

Cumberland . 

22 

58 

DeKalb . 

53 

7,301 

11,151 

18,452 

250 

100 

1,201 

1,301 

DeWitt . 

64 

27,498 
20.  649 

27,  498 

91 

570 

480 

1,050 

Douglas  . 

52 

20,649 

84 

DuPage . 

88 

142 

189 

'331 

195 

10,772 

10,772 

Edgar. . 

84 

318 

318 

168 

Edwards . 

18 

39 

30 

30 

Effingham . 

53 

9,225 

9,225 

90 

80 

80 

Fayette . 

29 

7, 003 

7’003 

49 

Ford . . . . 

63 

25 

256 

'281 

93 

63 

128 

191 

Franklin . 

29 

Fulton . 

110 

1,748 

3,  467 

5,215 

182 

174 

174 

Gallatin . 

35 

25*584 

8*568 

34,152 

41 

2,158 

2, 158- 

Greene . 

67 

'648 

648 

102 

Grundy  . 

49 

25 

25 

163 

Hamilton . 

41 

39 

Hancock . 

113 

9,635 

1,156 

10,791 

133 

Hardin  . 

Henderson . 

58 

1,019 

1,019 

il2 

Henry . 

133 

45, 360 

10,372 

55; 732 

185 

2, 298 

426 

2, 724- 

Iroquois . 

103 

465 

1,211 

1,676 

153 

310 

361 

671 

Jackson  . 

35 

501,504 

66, 103 

567,  607 

117 

Jasper . 

74 

Jefferson . 

28 

50 

23, 582 

23,632 

89 

107 

2,024 

2,131 

Jersey  . 

24 

59 

268 

268 

JoDaviess . 

101 

1.212 

1,  212 

Johnson . 

33 

6, 186 

6,186 

55 

Kane . 

114 

4',  758 

259,092 

263,850 

255 

3,720 

1,254 

4,974 

Kankakee . 

36 

499 

759 

1,258 

213 

1,470 

1,470* 

Kendall . 

42 

57 

Knox . 

97 

114,938 

114,938 

241 

4,700 

4,700 

Lake . 

31 

385 

'385 

184 

2,001 

2,’ 001 

LaSalle . 

159 

3, 333 

15,706 

19, 039 

376 

1,620 

L  620 

Lawrence . 

26 

'  115 

’675 

'  790 

48 

Lee . 

80 

488 

488 

120 

391 

391 

Livingston . 

129 

42 

792 

834 

312 

450 

4,760 

5,210 

Logan . 

109 

129 

Macon . 

85 

15,334 

1,476 

i6,810 

150 

37 

66 

m3- 

Macoupin . 

96 

7,625 

1,431 

9, 056 

196 

1,103 

592 

1,696 

Madison . 

141 

15,  523 

39,670 

55, 193 

319 

978 

976 

Marion . 

27 

47 

16 

101 

117 

Marshall . 

47 

9P2 

1,011 

1,923 

72 

405 

406 
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Table  XL — Concluded. 


Counties. 

Length  of  track 

— miles. 

Real  Estate 

-1873. 

u 

— 

C 

— 

U  £ 

j  1 

Real  Estate- 

-1893. 

Value 

of 

lands. 

Value 
of  lots. 

Total 
value  of 
real  estate. 

Value 

of 

lands. 

Value 
of  lots. 

Total 
value  of 
real  estate. 

Mason . 

93 

$17,799 

$1,290 

$19,089 

97 

$342 

$342 

Massac . 

24 

McDonough . 

91 

942 

336 

1,278 

95 

134 

$15 

149 

McHenry . 

105 

2,079 

2,079 

118 

423 

423 

McLean . 

171 

17,200 

437, 597 

454,797 

280 

Menard . 

36 

1,834 

1, 834 

49 

. 

Mercer . 

48 

64 

64 

75 

2,920 

130 

3,050 

Monroe . . . 

26 

32 

210 

210 

Montgomery . 

59 

1,053 

19, 832 

20, 885 

144 

Morgan . 

108 

6, 956 

27,448 

34,404 

119 

210 

210 

Moultrie . 

68 

91 

67 

67 

Ogle . 

54 

199 

945 

19 

964 

Peoria . 

136 

395 

104,331 

104,  726 

25' 

246 

6, 241 

6, 487 

Perry . 

46 

840 

417 

1,257 

4  4 

506 

896 

1,404 

Piatt . 

118 

Pike . 

73 

5,744 

2, 557 

8,301 

115 

1,  712 

1,712 

Pope . 

Puiaski . 

20 

25 

Putnam . 

r* 

813 

813 

Randolph . 

49 

75 

31 

31 

Rich  land . 

22 

162 

162 

55 

566 

495 

1,061 

Rock  Island . 

97 

278 

71,513 

71,791 

150 

5,712 

5,712 

Saline . 

45 

63 

Sangamon . 

153 

3,  531 

99,  082 

102,613 

238 

2. 12o 

2,120 

Schuyler  . 

27 

'516 

516 

27 

1,003 

1,003 

Scott  . 

40 

3,294 

3,111 

6.  4"5 

44 

Shelby . 

48 

’846 

846 

116 

Stark . 

43 

964 

964 

45 

72 

114 

186 

St.  Clair . 

187 

463,224 

424,736 

887, 960 

386 

363,702 

40, 070 

412, 772 

Stephenson . 

41 

318 

8,  962 

9,280 

126 

711 

711 

Tazewell . 

134 

10',  924 

10,924 

202 

1,409 

153 

1,562 

Union . 

59 

Vermilion . 

129 

112, 622 

24,  775 

137, 397 

275 

239 

288 

527 

Wabash . 

26 

45 

Warren . 

60 

143 

Washington . 

30 

21 

525 

546 

52 

1  4  4 

177 

Wayne . 

26 

60 

■White . 

79 

325 

325 

90 

408 

408 

Whiteside . 

121 

100, 154 

1.268 

101,422 

177 

103,  747 

87 

103,834 

Will . 

110 

1,637 

129,511 

131,148 

356 

26,410 

3,672 

30, C82 

Williamson . 

16 

31 

50 

50 

Winnebago . 

72 

414 

1,  953 

2, 367 

166 

798 

4,285 

5,083 

Woodford . 

56 

230 

1,288 

1,518 

74 

182 

518 

700 

Total . 

6,  556 

$2,201,659 

$6,122,591 

$8,324,250 

14,227 

$640, 949 

$1, 168, 747 

$1,809, 696 
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Table  XLa — Showinq  the  length  of  track  owned  by  railroads  in  each 
county  in  Illinois  for  the  years  1873  and  1893  respectively;  the  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  of  length  of  track  in  1893  over  1873,  and  the  percentages  of  increase  or 
decrease ,  the  equalized  value  of  lands  in  the  State  for  each  of  the  years  1873  and 
1893,  as  reported  by  the  Board  of  Equalization  to  the  Auditor;  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  value  of  lands  in  1S93  over  1873 ,  and  the  percentages  of  increase 
or  decrease. 


•Counties. 


Railroad  Track. 


Lands. 


1873. 


© 

© 


o  e 


Kr 

£  c 

©  w 


1893 


32 

© 

H—  **+ 

o  £ 
js  - 

&S 

G  S3 
02  *-< 
•j** 


a? 


ao 

c: 

© 
a j 

© 

s- 

a 

a 


a 

i 

co 

30 


© 

32 

aS 

© 

— 

a 

c 


a 

© 

© 

— 

© 


1873. 


o 

7  ° 

©  •— 

iis 


1893. 


fl 

^  o 
s  • 

S3  33 

~  =  W 

2  —  a 

—  7Z  «-* 

W 


© 

> 

o 

CO 

05 

QO 


o 

© 

© 

as  . 
©  co 

S-.  t'- 

©  CC 


c 

o 

S-. 

CO 

05 

GO 


O 

© 

© 

c3  . 
©  co 

&x> 

Q 


© 

© 

cS 

© 

t- 

© 

fi 


G 

© 

© 

s- 

© 


© 

© 

g 

© 

t- 

© 

© 


G 

© 

© 

Urn 
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Adams . 

93 

6 

24 
41 

25 
140 

|1 

137 

71 

70 

76 

26 

312 

45 
65 

46 
36 

48.3871 
1,083  3333 

$81 

$720 

$639 

788.8389 

•  ■  •  •  •  a  •  • 

Alexander.  .. 
Bond . 

191.6667 

87.8048 

* 

122.8571 

894 
1, 130 

894 

Boone . 

1,248 

336 

4,612 

$118 
336 
4,  213 

9.4551 

Brown . 

Bureau . 

172 

399 

. 

91.3487 

Calhoun . 

Carroll . 

4< 

149 

102 

217.0213 

255 

255 

Cass . 

57 

70 

13 

22.8070 

903 

903 

Champaign  .. 

78 

148 

70 

89.7436 

430 

512 

82 

19.0693 

•ChrisiiarL _ 

75 

87 

12 

16. 

808 

808 

Clark . 

32 

73 

41 

128.125 

529 

529 

•Clay . 

52 

55 

3 

5.7692 

Clinton . 

37 

90 

53 

143  2432 

2,157 

2,157 

Coles . 

45 

109 

64 

142.2222 

16, 091 

1 , 561 

14, 530 

90  2989 

Cook . 

407 

2,257 

1,850 

454.5455 

615; 544 

93; 858 

521,686 

84.7520 

Crawford _ 

49 

49 

t 

Cumberland. . 

22 

58 

36 

163.6364 

DeKalb . 

53 

250 

197 

271 . 6981 

7,301 

100 

7,201 

98  6303 

Be  Witt . 

64 

91 

26 

40.625 

27| 498 

570 

26, 928 

97.9271 

Bouglas . 

52 

84 

32 

61.5385 

20,649 

20,649 

BuPage . 

88 

195 

107 

121.5909 

142 

10, 772 

10,b30 

7,485.9155 

EdgaF. . 

84 

168 

84 

100. 

Edwards . 

18 

39 

21 

116.6667 

Effingham..  . . 

53 

90 

37 

69.8113 

9,  225 

80 

9,145 

99.1327 

Fayette . 

29 

49 

20 

68.9655 

Ford . 

63 

93 

30 

47.6190 

25 

63 

38 

152. 

Franklin . 

29 

29 

t 

Fulton . 

110 

182 

73 

66.3636 

1,748 

174 

1,574 

90  0458 

■Gallatin . 

35 

41 

6 

17.1429 

25,584 

25,584 

Greene . 

67 

102 

35 

52.2388 

Grundy . 

49 

163 

114 

232.6531 

Hamilton . 

41 

39 

% 

Hancock . 

113 

133 

20 

17.6991 

9,635 

9,635 

Hardin . 

11 

Henderson.... 

58 

112 

54 

93.1034 

1,019 

1,019 

Henry . 

133 

185 

52 

39.0977 

45,360 

2,298 

43; 062 

94  9339 

Iroquois . 

103 

153 

50 

48.5437 

'465 

'310 

'  155 

33.3333 

-Jackson . 

35 

117 

82 

234.2857 

501,504 

501,  504 

Jasper . 

74 

74 

f 

Jefferson . 

28 

89 

61 

217.8571 

50 

107 

57 

114. 

Jersey . 

24 

59 

35 

145.8333 

268 

268 

Jo  Baviess  . .. 

101 

101 

f 

1,212 

1,212 

Johnson . 

33 

55 

22 

66.6667 

6,186 

6,186 

Kane . 

114 

255 

141 

123.6842 

4,'  758 

3,720 

L038 

21  8159 

Kankakee .. . 

36 

213 

177 

491  6667 

'499 

1,470 

971 

194  5392 

Kendall . 

42 

57 

14 

33  3333 

Knox . 

97 

241 

145 

149.4845] 

114,938 

4,700 

116,233 

95  9103 
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liable  XLa— Concluded. 


Counties. 

Railroad  Track. 

Lands. 

1873. 

1893. 

Increase  of  1893  over 
1813— miles. 

Per  cent. of  increase. 

1873. 

1893. 

Increase  of  1893  over 

1873. 

Increase  of  1893  from 

1873. 

Per  cent,  of  increase. 

Per  cent. of  decrease. 

Length  of 
track,  miles. 

Length  of 
track,  miles. 

Equalized 

valuation  of 

lands. 

Equalized 

valuation  of 

lands. 

Lake . 

31 

184 

152 

490.3226 

$2,001 

$2,001 

LaSalle . 

159 

376 

217 

136.4780 

$3, 333 

'1,620 

$1,712 

51.3951 

Lawrence . 

26 

48 

22 

84.6153 

115 

115 

Lee . 

80 

120 

41 

51.25 

488 

391 

97 

19.8770 

Livingston.. . . 

129 

312 

184 

142.6357 

42 

450 

408 

97 i. 4286 

Logan . 

109 

129 

20 

18.3486 

Macon . 

85 

150 

65 

76.4706 

15,334 

37 

15,  297 

99.7587 

Macoupin  .... 

96 

196 

99 

103.125 

7 ’625 

1,103 

6,522 

85.5344 

Madison . 

141 

319 

178 

126.2411 

15, 523 

’978 

14,’  545 

93.6997 

Marion . 

27 

47 

20 

74.0741 

16 

16 

Marshall . 

47 

72 

25 

53.1915 

912 

405 

5<t7 

55.5921 

Mason . 

93 

97 

4 

4.3011 

17,?99 

342 

17, 457 

98.0785 

Massac . 

24 

24 

t 

McDonough . . 

91 

95 

5 

5.4945 

942 

134 

808 

85.7740 

McHenry . 

105 

118 

13 

12.3810 

9  1179 

423 

1,  656 

79.6537 

McLean . 

171 

28e 

109 

63.7427 

17,200 

17,200 

Menard . 

36 

49 

14 

38.8889 

Mercer . 

48 

75 

27 

56.25 

2,  920 

2,920 

Monroe . 

26 

32 

6 

23.0769 

210 

210 

Montgomery  . 

59 

144 

85 

144.0678 

1,053 

1,053 

Morgan . 

108 

119 

11 

10.1852 

6,956 

6 ’956 

Moultrie . 

68 

91 

23 

33.8235 

67 

67 

• 

Ogle .  . . 

54 

199 

46 

85.1852 

945 

945 

. 

Peoria . 

136 

258 

122 

89.7059 

395 

246 

149 

37.7215 

Perry . 

46 

77 

30 

65.2174 

840 

506 

334 

39.7619 

Piatt . 

68 

118 

50 

73.5294 

Pike . 

73 

115 

42 

57.5342 

5,744 

1,712 

4, 032 

70.1950 

Pope . 

11 

Pulaski . 

20 

25 

6 

30. 

. 

Putnam . 

r* 

7 

§ 

813 

813 

. 

Randolph  .... 

49 

75 

26 

53.0612 

Richland . 

22 

55 

32 

145.4545 

162 

566 

404 

249.3827 

Rock  Island. . 

97 

150 

52 

53.6082 

278 

278 

Saline . 

45 

63 

18 

40. 

Sangamon  . . . 

153 

238 

85 

55 . 5556 

3, 531 

3,531 

. 

Schuyler . 

27 

27 

1 

3.7037 

'516 

1,003 

487 

94.3798 

Scott . 

40 

44 

3 

7.5 

3,294 

3,  294 

Shelby . 

48 

116 

67 

139.5833 

846 

'846 

Stark . 

43 

45 

1 

2.3256 

72 

72 

St.  Clair . 

187 

386 

199 

106.4118 

463, 224 

363, 702 

99,522 

21.4846 

Stephenson 

41 

126 

85 

207  3171 

'318 

'  711 

393 

123.5849 

Tazewell . 

134 

202 

69 

51.4925 

1,409 

1,409 

Union . 

59 

59 

+ 

Vermilion.  . . . 

129 

275 

146 

113  1783 

112,622 

239 

112,383 

99.7878 

Wabash . 

26 

45 

19 

73.0769 

Warren . 

60 

143 

82 

136.6667 

Washingon. . . 

30 

52 

23 

76.6667 

21 

21 

Wayne . 

26 

60 

34 

130.7692 

White . 

79 

90 

11 

13.9241 

325 

325 

Whiteside  .  . 

124 

177 

53 

42.7419 

100, 154 

if)3,747 

3, 593 

3  5875 

Will . 

110 

356 

246 

223.6364 

1,637 

26,410 

24,773 

1,513  3170 

Williamson  . . 

16 

31 

15 

93  75 

Winnebago  . . 

72 

166 

94 

130.5556 

414 

798 

384 

92.7536 

Woodford . 

56 

74 

18 

32.1429 

23u 

182 

48 

20.8696 

Totals..  . . 

6, 556 

14,227 

7, 574 

$2,2.-1,659 

$640, 949 

*55.559  *1.616.269 

*No  percantage  taken  because  the  increase  was  less  than  half  a  mile. 
+No  percentage  taken  because  there  was  no  railroad  in  1893. 

JThere  was  a  decrease  of  1  mile  and  5148  feet. 

§There  was  a  decrease  of  62  feet. 

[No  railroad  in  the  county. 
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Table  XLb — Showing  the  length  of  track  owned  by  railroads  in  each  county 
in  Illinois ,  for  the  years  1873  and  1893 ,  respectively;  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
length  of  track  in  1893  over  1873 ,  and  the  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease ; 
the  equalized  value  of  lots  for  each  of  the  years  1873  and  1893,  as  reported  by 
the  Board  of  Equalization  to  the  Auditor;  the  increase  or  decrease  of  value  of 
lots  in  1873  over  1893 ,  and  the  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease. 


Counties. 

Railroad  Track. 

Lots. 

1873. 

1893. 

Increase  of  1893  over 
1873— miles. 

Per  cent,  of  increase 

1873. 

1893. 

Increase  of  1893  over 
1873. 

Decrease  of  1893  from 

1873. 

Per  cent,  of  increase 

Per  cent,  of  deccease 

Length  of 
track,  miles. 

Length  of 
track,  miles. 

Equalized 
valuation  of 
lots. 

Equalized 
valuation  of 
lots. 

Adams . 

93 

137 

45 

48.3871 

$2,386 

$9, 121 

$6,735 

282.2716 

Alexander  .... 

& 

71 

65 

1,083.3333 

Bond . 

24 

70 

46 

191.6667 

Boone . 

41 

76 

36 

87.8049 

Brown . 

25 

26 

* 

Bureau . 

140 

312 

172 

122.8571 

6,704 

$6,704 

Calhoun . 

11 

Carroll . 

47 

149 

102 

217.0213 

24,  847 

144 

24,703 

26,805 

99.4204 

Cass . . 

57 

70 

13 

22.8070 

26,  805 

Champaign  . . . 

78 

148 

70 

89.7436 

36',  658 

235 

36,423 

99.3589 

Christian . 

75 

87 

12 

16. 

4 ’380 

4;  330 

Clark . 

32 

73 

41 

128.125 

'833 

206 

’  627 

75.2701 

Clay . 

52 

55 

3 

5.1692 

Clinton . 

r»rf 

90 

53 

143.2432 

1,470 

1,470 

Coles . 

45 

109 

64 

142.2222 

83,843 

1,679 

82; 164 

97.9974 

Cook . 

407 

2.257 

1,850 

454, 5455 

4, 105,' 301 

1,069, '088 

3,036,213 

73.9584 

Crawford . 

49 

49 

....  +  .... 

Cumberland  .. 

22 

58 

36 

163.6364 

DeKalb . 

53 

250 

197 

271.6981 

11,151 

1,201 

9,950 

89.2297 

DeWitt . 

64 

91 

26 

40  625 

480 

480 

Douglas . 

52 

84 

32 

61.5385 

Dupage . 

88 

195 

107 

121.5909 

189 

i89 

Edgar" . 

84 

168 

84 

100. 

318 

318 

Edwards . 

18 

39 

21 

116.6667 

30 

30 

Effingham . 

53 

90 

37 

69.8113 

Fayette . 

29 

49 

20 

68  9655 

7,003 

7,003 

Ford . 

63 

93 

30 

47.6190 

256 

128 

’  128 

50. 

Franklin . 

29 

29 

....  t  •  .  .  . 

Fulton . 

110 

182 

73 

66.3636 

3,  467 

3,467 

Gallatin . 

35 

41 

6 

17.1429 

8,568 

2, 158 

6,410 

74.8132 

Greene . 

67 

102 

35 

52.2388 

’648 

648 

Grundy . 

49 

163 

114 

232.6531 

25 

25 

Hamilton . 

41 

39 

+ 

Hancock . 

113 

133 

'20 

17.6991 

1,156 

1,156 

Hardin . 

I 

Henderson. . . . 

58 

112 

54 

93.1034 

Henry . 

133 

185 

52 

39.0977 

10,312 

426 

9,946 

95  8928 

Iroquois . 

103 

153 

50 

48.5437 

1 ’211 

361 

850 

70  1899 

Jackson . 

35 

117 

82 

234.2857 

66; 103 

66,103 

Jasper  . 

74 

74 

....  t... 

Jefferson . 

28 

89 

61 

217.8571 

23, 582 

2,024 

21,558 

91.4172 

Jersey  . 

24 

59 

35 

145  8333 

Jo  Daviess  .... 

101 

101 

....  f  .  .  .  . 

Johnson . 

33 

55 

22 

66.6667 

Kane . 

114 

255 

141 

123.6842 

259,092 

1,254 

257,838 

99.5160 

Kankakee  .... 

36 

213 

177 

491.6667 

759 

759 

Kendall . 

42 

57 

14 

33  3333 

Knox . 

97 

241 

145 

149.4845 

Lake . 

31 

184 

152 

490.3226 

385 

385 
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Table  X Lb— Concluded. 


Counties. 

Railroad  Track. 

Lots. 

1873. 

1893 

Increase  of  1893  over 
1873 — miles. 

Per  cent,  of  increase 

1873. 

1893. 

Increase  of  1893  over 

1873. 

Decrease  ot  1893  from 

1873. 

Per  cent,  of  increase 

U. 

3 

Jb 

o 

0> 

u 

Urn 

o 

p 

Length  of 
track, miles. 

Length  of 
track,  miles. 

Equalized 

valuation  of 

lots. 

Equalized 

valuation  of 

lots. 

LaSalle . 

159 

376 

217 

136.4780 

$15,706 

$15,706 

Lawrence . 

26 

48 

22 

84.6153 

675 

’675 

Lee . 

80 

120 

41 

51.25 

Livingston  .. . . 

129 

312 

184 

142  6357 

792 

$4,760 

$3,968 

501.0101 

Logan  . 

109 

129 

20 

18.3486 

Macon . 

85 

150 

65 

76.4706 

1,476 

1,431 

66 

1,410 

95  5285- 

Macoupin . 

96 

196 

99 

103.125 

592 

'839 

58.6303- 

Madison . 

141 

319 

178 

126.2411 

39, 670 

39,670 

Marion . 

27 

47 

20 

74.0741 

101 

101 

Marshall . 

47 

72 

25 

53.1915 

1,011 

1,011 

Mason . 

93 

97 

4 

4.3011 

1,290 

1,290 

Massac . 

24 

24 

....  +.... 

McDonough  .. 

91 

95 

5 

5.4945 

336 

15 

321 

95.5357 

McHenry . 

105 

118 

13 

12.3810 

McLean . 

171 

280 

109 

63.7427 

437,597 

437,597 

Menard . 

36 

49 

14 

38.8889 

1, 834 

1,834 

Mercer . 

48 

75 

27 

56.25 

64 

130 

66 

103.125 

Monroe . 

26 

32 

6 

23.0769 

Montgomery . . 

59 

144 

85 

144.0678 

19, 832 

19,832 

Morgan . 

108 

119 

11 

10.1852 

27,448 

210 

27,238 

99.2349 

M  nil  1  trie.. 

68 

91 

2;j 

33  8235 

Oo’le . 

54 

199 

4»i 

85  1852 

19 

19 

Peoria . 

136 

258 

122 

89  7059 

i04, 331 

6,241 

98,090 

94.0181 

Perry . 

46 

7? 

30 

65.2174 

417 

’898 

48i 

115.3477 

Piatt . 

68 

118 

50 

73.5294 

Pike . 

73 

115 

42 

57.5342 

2,557 

2,557 

Pope . 

|| 

Pulaski . 

20 

25 

6 

30. 

Putnam . 

r * 

i 

iy 

Randolph . 

49 

75 

.. 

•  •  o 

26 

53.0612 

31 

31 

Richland . 

22 

55 

32 

145.4545 

495 

495 

Rock  Island  . . 

97 

150 

52 

53.6082 

71,513 

5,712 

65,801 

92.0126- 

Saline . 

45 

63 

18 

40. 

Sangamon  . . . 

153 

23s 

85 

55.5556 

99,082 

2,120 

96,962 

97.S603 

Schuyler . 

27 

27 

1 

3.7037 

Scott. . 

40 

44 

3 

7.5 

3,111 

3,111 

Shelby . 

48 

116 

67 

139.5833 

Stark . 

43 

45 

1 

2.3256 

964 

114 

850 

88.1743 

St.  Clair . 

187 

386 

199 

106.4118 

424,736 

49,070 

375,666 

88.4469 

Stephenson . . . 

4i 

126 

85 

207.317 i 

8,’  962 

8,962 

Tazewell . 

134 

202 

69 

51.4925 

10,  924 

153 

10,771 

9S.5994 

Union . 

59 

59 

_  f  ... 

Vermilion . 

129 

275 

146 

113.1783 

24, 775 

288 

24, 487 

98.8375 

Wabash . 

26 

45 

19 

73.0769 

Warren . 

60 

143 

82 

136.6667 

Washington. .. 

30 

52 

23 

76.6667 

525 

177 

348 

66.2857 

Wayne . 

26 

60 

34 

130.7692 

White . 

79 

90 

11 

13.9241 

408 

408 

Wh  beside 

124 

177 

53 

42  7419 

1,  268 

87 

1,181 

Will . . . 

no 

356 

246 

223.6364 

129,511 

3,672 

125, 839 

97.1647 

Williamson. . . 

16 

31 

15 

93.75 

50 

50 

Winnebago  . . 

72 

166 

94 

130  5556 

i,  953 

4,285 

2,332 

119.4060 

Woodford . 

56 

74 

18 

32.1429 

1, 288 

518 

770 

59.7826 

Totals . 

6,556 

14,227 

7,574 

$6,122, 591 

$1, 168, 747 

$15,196 

$4, 969,040 

*  No  percentage  taken  because  the  increase  was  leas  than  half  a  mile, 
t  No  percentage  taken  because  there  was  no  railroad  in  1S73. 

%  There  was  a  decrease  of  1  mile  and  5,148  feet. 

§  There  was  a  decrease  of  62  feet. 

||  No  railroad  in  county. 
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Table  XLc — Showing  the  length  of  track  owned  by  railroads  m  each 
county  in  Illinois  for  the  years  1873  and  1893 ,  respectively;  the  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  of  leng'h  of  track  in  1893  over  1873,  and  the  percentages  of  increase  or 
decrease;  the  equalized  value  of  reed  estate  for  each  of  the  years  1873  and 
1893,  as  reported  by  the  Board  of  Equalization ,  to  the  Auditor;  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  value  of  real  estate  in  1893  over  1873,  and  the  percentages  of  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease. 


Railroad  Track. 


Real  Estate. 


Counties. 

1873. 

1893. 

Increase  of  1893  over 
1873— miles. 

Per  cent,  of  increase. 

1873. 

1893. 

Increase  of  1893  over 
1873. 

Decrease  of  1893  from 

1873. 

Per  cent,  of  increase. 

Per  cent,  of  decrease. 

Length  of 
track,  miles. 

Length  of 
track,  miles. 

Equalized 
valuation  of 
real  estate. 

Equalized 
valuation  of 
real  estate. 

Adams . 

93 

137 

45 

48  3871 

$2,467 

$9,841 

$7, 374 

298.9056 

Alexander  .  . . 

6 

71 

65 

1,083.3333 

Bond . 

24 

70 

46 

191.6667 

894 

894 

Boone . 

41 

76 

36 

87.8049 

1,248 

1, 130 

$118 

9.4551 

Brown . 

25 

26 

* 

336 

336 

Bureau . 

140 

312 

172 

122.8571 

11,316 

399 

10,  917 

96.4740 

Calhoun . 

II 

Carroll . 

A  r> 

<±  1 

149 

102 

217.0213 

25,102 

144 

24,958 

99.4271 

Cass . 

57 

70 

13 

22.8070 

27,708 

27,708 

Champaign  .. 

78 

148 

70 

89.7436 

37.088 

747 

36, 341 

97.9859 

Christian  .... 

75 

87 

12 

16. 

5,188 

5]  188 

Clark . 

32 

73 

41 

128.125 

’833 

735 

98 

11.7647 

Clay . 

52 

55 

3 

5.7692 

Clinton . 

37 

90 

53 

143  2432 

1,470 

2,157 

687 

46.7347 

Coles . 

45 

109 

64 

142  2222 

99 ’934 

3,240 

96  694 

96.7579 

Cook . 

407 

2, 257 

1,850 

454.5455 

4,720,845 

1,162,946 

3,557,899 

75.3657 

Crawford  .... 

49 

49 

f 

Cumberland . 

22 

58 

36 

163.6364 

DeKalb . 

53 

250 

197 

271.6981 

18,452 

1,301 

17,151 

92.9493 

DeWitt . 

64 

91 

26 

40.625 

27,’ 498 

1,050 

26,’  448 

96.1815 

Douglas . 

52 

84 

32 

61 . 5385 

20 '  649 

20,  649 

DuPage . 

88 

195 

107 

121 . 5909 

'331 

10,772 

10, 441 

3,154.3810 

Edgar" . 

84 

168 

84 

100. 

318 

3i8 

Edwards . 

18 

39 

21 

116.6667 

30 

30 

Effingham. . . . 

53 

90 

37 

69.8113 

9,225 

80 

9,145 

99.1328 

Payette . 

29 

49 

20 

68.9655 

7,003 

7, 003 

Ford . 

63 

93 

30 

47.6190 

'281 

191 

90 

32.0285 

Franklin . 

29 

29 

t 

. 

Fulton . 

110 

182 

73 

66.3636 

5,215 

174 

5  041 

96  6635 

Gallatin . 

35 

41 

6 

17.142b 

34, 152 

2,158 

31,  994 

93.6812 

Greene  . 

67 

102 

35 

52.2388 

'648 

648 

Grundy  . 

49 

163 

114 

232.6531 

25 

25 

Hamilton  .... 

41 

39 

t 

Hancock . 

113 

133 

20 

17.6991 

10,791 

10,  791 

Hardin  ....... 

|| 

Henderson ... 

58 

112 

54 

93.1034 

1,019 

1,019 

Henry . 

133 

186 

52 

39.0977 

55,  732 

2,724 

53'  008 

95.1123 

Iroquois . 

103 

153 

50 

48.5437 

1,676 

’671 

1,005 

59.9642 

Jackson . 

35 

117 

82 

234.2857 

567 '607 

567, 607 

Jasper  . 

74 

74 

t 

Jefferson . 

28 

89 

61 

217.8571 

23,632 

2, 131 

21,501 

90.9826 

Jersey . 

24 

59 

35 

145.8333 

268 

268 

Jo  Daviess  ... 

101 

101 

t 

1, 21z 

1,212 

Johnson  . 

33 

55 

22 

66.6667 

6,186 

6, 186 

Kane . 

114 

255 

141 

1 23 . 6842* 

263,850 

4,  974 

258, 876 

98.1148 

Kankakee .... 

36 

213 

177 

491.6667 

1,258 

1,470 

212 

16.8521 

Kendall . 

42 

57 

14 

33.3333 

Knox . 

97 

241 

145 

149.4845 

iii, 938 

4,700 

ii0,238 

95.9108 
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Table  XLc— Concluded. 


Railroad  Track. 

Real  Estate. 

U 

<D 

© 

s 

© 

1873. 

1893. 

> 

o 

CD* * * § 

cC 

© 

1873. 

1893. 

> 

o 

o 

u 

«M 

CD 

c3 

© 

CD 

a 

© 

CO 

0)  . 

GO  ® 

^  © 

CO 

03 

00 

CO 

u 

Counties. 

CD 

© 

& 

© 

G 

H-t 

°  ® 

o 

Oi 

GO 

© 

© 

'O 

*M  — 

G 

*M 

«M 

o  g 

ofl 

2  a 

o 

M 

.2  oS  ® 

"3  — "3 

'CoS 

®  —  03 

o 

© 

o 

© 

O 

«M 

o 

bio  S 

bt  « 

31 

G 

© 

.2  2  ® 

3  —  "3 

CD 

c3 

S 

G 

© 

© 

c 

® 

O  £ 

© 

o  2 

<£>  M 

©2 

a 

© 

E  S  41 

O’  >  <i 

G  G 
c*  ^  *“• 

3D 

*-*  X) 

oS 

© 

© 

ft* 

© 

Cut 

W 

w 

Ph 

c- 

l,ake . 

31 

184 

152 

490  3226 

$385 

$2,001 

$1,616 

419.7403 

LaSalle . 

159 

376 

217 

136.4780 

19,  039 

'L620 

$17,419 

91.4911 

Lawrence  .... 

26 

48 

22 

84.6153 

'790 

'790 

LeR  . 

80 

120 

41 

51  25 

488 

391 

97 

19.8770 

Livingston  . . . 

129 

312 

184 

142.6357 

834 

5,  210 

4,376 

524.7002 

Logan . 

109 

129 

20 

18.3486 

M aeon  . 

85 

150 

65 

76  4706 

16,810 

<03 

16,707 

99.3873 

M  aeon  pin  .... 

96 

196 

99 

103  125 

9,056 

1,695 

7,' 361 

81.2831 

Madison . 

141 

319 

178 

126  2411 

55,193 

978 

54,215 

98.2280 

Marion . 

27 

47 

20 

74  0741 

117 

117 

Marshall . 

47 

72 

25 

53.1915 

1,923 

405 

1,518 

78.9392 

Mason . 

93 

97 

4 

4.3011 

19;  089 

342 

IS; 747 

98.2084 

Massac . 

24 

24 

f 

McDonough . . 

91 

25 

5 

5 . 4945 

1,278 

149 

1,129 

88.3412 

McHenry . 

105 

118 

13 

12.3810 

2,079 

423 

1,656 

79.6537 

McLean . 

171 

280 

109 

63  7427 

454; 797 

454, 797 

Menard . 

36 

49 

14 

38.8889 

i;834 

1,834 

Mercer . 

48 

75 

27 

56.25 

64 

3,050 

2,  986 

4, 665.625 

Monroe . 

26 

32 

6 

23  0769 

210 

'210 

Montgomery  . 

59 

144 

85 

144.0678 

20,885 

20, 885 

Morgan . 

108 

119 

11 

10.1852 

34; 404 

210 

34,194 

99.3896 

Moultrie . 

68 

91 

23 

33  8235 

67 

67 

Ogle  . 

54 

199 

46 

85 . 1852 

964 

964 

Peoria . 

136 

25^ 

122 

89.7059 

104,  726 

6,487 

98,239 

93.8040 

Perry . 

46 

77 

30 

65.2174 

1,257 

1,  404 

147 

11.6945 

Piatt  . 

68 

118 

50 

73.5294 

Pike . 

73 

115 

42 

57.5342 

8,301 

1,712 

6,589 

79.3760 

Pope . 

II 

Pulaski . 

20 

25 

6 

30. 

Putnam . 

7 

7 

§ 

813 

813 

Randolph  .... 

49 

75 

26 

53.0612 

31 

31 

Richland . 

22 

55 

32 

145  4545 

162 

1,061 

899 

554.9383 

Rock  Island. . 

97 

15u 

52 

53.6080 

71,791 

5,712 

66,079 

92.0436 

Saline . 

45 

63 

18 

40. 

Sangamon  . . . 

153 

238 

85 

55.5556 

102,613 

2, 120 

100,493 

97.9340 

Schuyler . 

27 

27 

1 

3 ! 7037 

’516 

1,003 

487 

94.3798 

Scott . 

40 

44 

3 

7.5 

6,405 

6,405 

Shelby . 

48 

116 

67 

139.5833 

’846 

'846 

Stark . 

43 

45 

1 

2.3256 

964 

186 

778 

80.7054 

St.  Clair . 

187 

386 

199 

106.4118 

887,960 

412,772 

475, 188 

53.5146 

Stephenson  .. 

41 

126 

85 

207.3171 

9;  280 

'711 

8,569 

92.3384 

Tazewell . 

134 

202 

69 

51.4925 

10, 924 

1,562 

9,' 362 

85.7012 

Union . 

59 

59 

+ 

Vermilion .... 

129 

275 

146 

113.1783 

137,397 

527 

136, 870 

99.6164 

Wabash . 

26 

45 

19 

73.0769 

Warren . 

60 

143 

82 

136.6667 

Washington . . 

30 

52 

23 

76  6667 

546 

1  i  ( 

369 

67.5824 

Wayne  T . 

26 

60 

34 

130.7692 

White . 

79 

90 

11 

13.9241 

325 

408 

83 

25.5385 

Whiteside .... 

124 

177 

53 

42.7419 

101,422 

103,834 

2,412 

2.3782 

Will . 

110 

356 

246 

223.6364 

131 ’ 148 

30, 0S2 

1U1,066 

77.0626 

Williamson  . . 

16 

31 

15 

93.75 

50 

50 

Winnebago. .. 

72 

166 

94 

130.5556 

2,367 

5, 0S3 

2,716 

114.7444 

Woodford .... 

56 

74 

18 

32.1429 

i;518 

700 

1 . 

81S 

53.8867 

Totals.... 

6, 556 

14, 227 

7,574 

$8,324,250 

$1,809,696 

$38,279 

$6, 552, 833 

*  No  percentage  taken  because  the  increase  was  less  than  half  a  mile, 

t  No  percentage  taken  because  there  was  no  railroad  in  1873. 

$  There  was  a  decrease  of  1  mile  and  5,14S  feet 

§  There  was  a  decrease  of  62  feet. 

U  No  railroads  in  county. 
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Table  XLd — Showing  the  length  of  track  owned  by  railroads  in  each  county 
in  Illinois,  for  the  years  1S73  and  1893,  respectively;  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
length  of  track  in  1893  over  1873,  and  the  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease; 
the  equalized  value  of  personal  property  for  each  of  the  years  1873  and  1893 ,  as 
reported  by  the  Board  of  Equalization  to  the  Auditor;  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  value  of  personal  property  in  1893  over  1873,  and  the  percentages  of  increase 
or  decrease. 


Railroad  Track. 


Personal  Property. 


Counties. 

1873. 

1893. 

Increase  of  1893  over 
1873  miles. 

Per  cent,  of  increase 

1873. 

Length  of 
track, miles. 

Length  of 
track,  miles. 

Equalized 
valuation  of 
personal 
property. 

Adams . 

93 

137 

45 

48.3871 

$1, 832 

Alexander.. .. 

6 

71 

65 

1,083.3333 

61 

Bond . 

24 

70 

46 

191.6667 

135 

Boone. . . . 

41 

76 

36 

87.8049 

888 

Brown . 

25 

26 

% 

1,529 

Bureau . 

140 

312 

172 

122.8571 

9,729 

Calhoun . 

|| 

Carroll . 

47 

i49 

102 

217.0213 

5,  792 

Case . 

57 

70 

13 

22.8070 

17,552 

Champaign... 

78 

148 

70 

89.7436 

14,125 

Christian . 

75 

87 

12 

16. 

7, 176 

Clark . 

32 

73 

41 

128.125 

Clay . 

52 

55 

3 

5.7692 

460 

Clinton . 

37 

90 

53 

143.2432 

437 

Coles . 

45 

109 

64 

142.2222 

57,  992 

Cook _ _ _ 

407 

2,257 

1,850 

454 . 5455 

180,691 

Crawford . 

. 

49 

49 

t 

Cumberland.. 

22 

58 

36 

163.6364 

Be  Kalb . 

53 

250 

197 

271.6981 

•1,101 

DeWitt . 

64 

91 

26 

40.625 

5;  967 

Douglas . 

52 

84 

32 

61.5385 

Du  Page . 

88 

195 

107 

121.5909 

5,007 

Edgar . 

84 

168 

84 

100. 

1, 455 

Edwards . 

18 

39 

21 

116.6667 

Effingham.. .. 

53 

90 

37 

69.8113 

5,  626 

Fayette . 

29 

49 

20 

68 . 9655 

98 

Ford . 

63 

93 

30 

47.6190 

589 

Franklin . 

29 

29 

f 

Fulton . 

110 

182 

73 

66.3636 

43,295 

Gallatin . 

35 

41 

6 

17.1429 

155 

Greene . 

67 

102 

35 

52.2388 

1,697 

Grundy . 

49 

163 

114 

232.6531 

'248 

Hamilton  .... 

41 

39 

t 

1,323 

Hancock . 

113 

133 

20 

17.6991 

3,649 

Hardin . 

|| 

Henderson.... 

58 

112 

54 

93.1034 

52S 

Henry . 

133 

185 

52 

39.0977 

6,543 

Iroquois . 

103 

153 

50 

48.5437 

'297 

Jackson . 

35 

117 

82 

234.2857 

90,629 

Jasper . 

74 

74 

t 

Jefferson . 

28 

89 

61 

217.8571 

10,  294 

Jersey . 

24 

59 

35 

145.8333 

'281 

Jo  Daviess. .. 

101 

101 

3, 040 

Johnson . 

33 

55 

22 

66.6667 

19S 

1893. 
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$3,882 


820 

122 

7,340 


6,703 
4, 763 
4,  273 
8,521 
167 
693 
555 
42, 329 
474,969 


1,095 
1,932 
4,  333 


72 

3,444 


$2,C50 


911 


1,  345 
167 
233 

118 


294,278 


4,333 


484 


3,160 

385 

1,158 

836 

312 

1,002 


670 
1, 763 
617 


70 

344 

2,283 

708 


230 

*588 


142 


320 
*’”76 
‘2, 002 


$61 
135 
68 
1,407 
2,  389 


12, 789 
9, 852 


15, 663 


6 

4,035 


5,007 
1,  455 


111.8996 


15.7286 


18.7430 


50.6522 

27.0023 


162.8626 


2, 182 
98; 
165  i 


40,135 . 

.  148.3871 

539 1 

.  237.0968 

1,011 . 

2, 647 1 . 


4, 780 
’  90,*  629 


9,950 


2,332 

198 


26.8939 

i07.744i 


7.6577 

92.0209 

24.5555 


70 


.8635 
69.7487 


27.0089 


.5450 

67.6219 


38.7842 
iT  8268 


92.7012 

‘3L76i9 

*76.41*72 

72.5404 


r3.0552 


i 12. 4555 


96.6582 

76.7i05 
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Table  XLd — Concluded. 


Railroad  Track. 


Personal  Property. 


Counties. 

1873. 

1893. 

Increase  of  1893  over 
1873— miles. 

Per  cent,  of  increase 

1873. 

1893. 

Increase  of  1893  over 

1873. 

Decrease  of  1893  from 

1873. 

Per  cent,  of  increase 

Per  cent,  of  decrease 

Length  of 
track,  miles. 

Length  of 
track,  miles. 

Equalized 

valuation  of 

personal 

property. 

Equalized 

valuation  of 

personal 

property. 

Kane . 

114 

255 

141 

123.6842 

$257,045 

$127, 552 

$129,493 

50.3776 

Kankakee .... 

36 

213 

177 

491.6667 

118 

1,312 

1,194 

1,011.8644 

Kendall . 

4? 

57 

14 

33.3833 

1,521 

'454 

1,067 

70.1512 

Knox . 

97\ 

241 

145 

149.4845 

111,845 

34, 147 

77,’ 698 

69.4693 

Lake . 

3b 

184 

152 

490.3226 

462 

2, 024 

1,562 

..338.0952 

LaSalle . 

159 

376 

217 

136.4780 

5,555 

6, 0h9 

514 

9.2529 

Lawrence  .... 

26 

48 

22 

84.6153 

'690 

222 

468 

67.8261 

Lee . 

80 

120 

41 

51.25 

6,608 

2,012 

4,596 

69.5521 

Livingston.. . . 

129 

312 

184 

142.6857 

'303 

2,127 

1,824 

601 . 9801 

Logan . 

109 

129 

20 

18.3486 

513 

513 

Macon . 

85 

l.'O 

65 

76.4706 

2,  652 

3, 118 

466 

17.5716 

Macoupin  .... 

96 

196 

99 

103.125 

l'  717 

1,320 

397 

23.1217 

Madison . 

141 

319 

178 

126.2111 

15,614 

1,630 

13,984 

89.5607 

Marion . 

27 

47 

20 

74.0741 

'791 

'337 

’454 

57.3957 

Marshall . 

47 

72 

25 

53.1915 

209 

327 

118 

56.4593 

Mason . 

93 

97 

4 

4.3011 

2, 541 

615 

1,926 

75.7969 

Massac . 

24 

24 

f 

. . 

McDonough. . 

91 

95 

5 

5.4945 

3.  679 

1,083 

2,596 

70.5627 

McHenry . 

105 

118 

13 

12.3810 

8, 296 

2,' 858 

5,438 

65.5497 

McLean . 

171 

280 

109 

63.7427 

431,023 

65,512 

365,511 

84.8008 

Menard . 

36 

49 

14 

38.8889 

90 

90 

Mercer . 

48 

T5 

27 

56.25 

907 

565 

342 

37 . 4  06 i 

Monroe . 

26 

32 

6 

23.0769 

. 

Montgomery  . 

59 

144 

85 

144.0678 

1,067 

378 

689 

64.5735 

Morgan . 

108 

119 

11 

10.1852 

1 '692 

384 

1,308 

77.3050 

Monltrie.. 

64 

91 

23 

33 . 8235 

91 

330 

239 

262.6374 

0<He . 

54 

199 

46 

85.1852 

156 

1 , 555 

1,399 

896.7949 

Peoria . 

136 

258 

122 

89.7059 

33.331 

7,343 

25, 9S8 

77.9695 

Perrv . 

46 

30 

65.2174 

1,680 

1,788 

10S 

6.4286 

Piatt  . 

68 

118 

50 

73 . 5294 

27 

'  515 

488 

1,807.4074 

Pike . 

73 

115 

42 

57.5342 

78,317 

3,197 

75,150 

95.9194 

Pope 

Pulaski . 

20 

25 

6 

30. 

875 

875 

Putnam 

8 

20 

221 

201 

1005. 

"Randolph  . . . 

49 

75 

26 

53.0612 

295 

128 

167 

56.6102 

Richland . 

22 

55 

32 

145.4545 

480 

286 

194 

40.4167 

Rock  Island . . 

97 

150 

52 

53.6082 

4, 959 

4,307 

652 

13.1478 

Saline . 

45 

63 

18 

40. 

195 

1S3 

12 

6.1538 

Sancranion. . 

153 

238 

85 

55.5556 

16,446 

9,940 

6,  506 

39.5598 

Schuyler . 

27 

27 

1 

3.7037 

2 ’395 

261 

2.134 

89.1023 

Scott . 

40 

44 

3 

7.5 

897 

1,338 

441 

49.1639 

Shelby 

4S 

116 

67 

139.5833 

224 

6 '442 

6,218 

2,775.8936 

Stark . 

43 

45 

1 

2 . 3256 

1,320 

'589 

731 

55.3788 

St.  Clair . 

187 

386 

199 

106  4118 

33,835 

13,875 

19,  960 

58.9922 

Stephenson  .. 

41 

126 

85 

207.3171 

4,' 864 

3,' 746 

1,118 

22.9852 

Tazewell . 

134 

202 

69 

51.4925 

11, 142 

'842 

10,300 

92.4430 

Union  . 

59 

59 

+ 

41 

41 

Vermilion. 

129 

275 

146 

116  1783 

5,  471 

10,327 

4,856 

88.7790 

Wabash 

26 

45 

19 

73.0769 

1  i  i 

'  177 

Warren.  . 

60 

143 

82 

135.6667 

837 

928 

91 

10.8722 

Wash  in  crt  on 

30 

52 

23 

73  6667 

278 

1,038 

760 

273.3813 

Wayne 

26 

60 

34 

136.7692 

95 

’l01 

6 

6.3158 

White  . 

79 

90 

11 

13.9241 

729 

868 

139 

19.0672 

Wh  iteside 

124 

177 

53 

42.7419 

6. 208 

1,350 

4,858 

78.2538 

Will 

110 

356 

246 

223.6364 

8,349 

IS ’373 

10,024 

120.0623 

Wi  1 1  iam  son 

16 

31 

16 

93  75 

L013 

1,013 

Winnphao’O. 

72 

166 

94 

730  5556 

7,082 

1,637 

5, 445 

76  8851 

Woodford. . . . 

56 

74 

18 

32.1429 

’587 

588 

1 

.1704 

Totals.... 

6,  556 

14  227 

7, 574 

$1,555, 094 

$928,656  $340. 21 7 

8966,  655 

*  No  percentage  taken  because  the  increase  was  less  than  half  a  mile, 
t  iso  percentage  taken  because  there  was  no  railroad  in  1873. 

%  There  was  a  decrease  of  1  mile  5,148  feet. 

§  There  was  a  decrease  of  62  feet. 

|  No  railroad  in  county. 
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Table  XLe  —  Showing 


the  Assessment  for  the  Year  1873 ,  of  Railroad 
County  in  the  State ,  as  reported  by  the 


Main  Track. 


Counties. 


Length  of  Track. 


Miles. 


Feet. 


Assessed 
value  of  track. 


Assessment 
per  mile. 


Adams . 

Alexander . 

Bond . . 

Boone . 

Brown . 

Bureau . 

Calhoun . 

78 

5 

22 

37 

23 

117 

1, 729 
2,640 
4, 350 
5,227 
3,370 
4,  212 

$547,705 
32, 075 
166, 079 
265, 670 
133,084 
901,412 

$7,022 
5, 346 
7,221 
6,992 
5,545 
7,639 

Carroll . 

41 

4.740 

248, 231 

5,910 

Cass . 

53 

415 

284,595 

5,370 

Champaign . 

69 

4,403 

228,590 

3. 266 

Christian . 

69 

1, 226 

377,  374 

5.469 

Clark . 

29 

2. 565 

214,555 

7,39S 

Clay . 

48 

2,531 

264,252 

5,  505 

Clinton . 

34 

1,350 

220,531 

6,486 

Coles  . 

37 

4.  9S0 

238,297 

6,271 

Cook . 

Crawford  . .  . 

236 

4, 223 

1,689,316 

7, 127 

Cumberland .  . 

21 

870 

154, 007 

7,334 

DeKalb . 

45 

4,212 

337. 033 

7, 326 

DeWitt . 

62 

2,878 

248,868 

3, 9c  0 

Douglas . 

49 

4,481 

309,879 

6,198 

DuPage . 

48 

4,573 

338. 655 

7,205 

Edgar . . 

79 

2, 406 

521,820 

6,605 

Edwards  . 

17 

4,400 

104,498 

5,805 

Effingham . 

48 

494 

295,736 

6. 161 

Fayette . 

* 

27 

921 

194,521 

7. 204 

Ford . 

Frankl  in 

60 

1,270 

404, 522 

6, 742 

Fulton  . 

101 

3. 907 

676,175 

6, 629 

Gallatin . 

33 

289 

216,228 

6,  552 

Greene . 

62 

2.59 

358,722 

5,786 

Grundy . 

Hamilton . 

31 

2,488 

235,919 

7,610 

39 

1,434 

343, 343 

8,804 

Hancock . 

Hard  in 

104 

4, 155 

690,131 

6,573 

Henderson . 

51 

4,449 

344, 793 

6,631 

Ilenrv . 

119 

4, 229 

819.  461 

6,  829 

Iroquois . 

96 

1,594 

593,173 

6,179 

Jackson . 

Jasper 

28 

914 

186,878 

6,  674 

Jefferson . 

26 

4,636 

240. 308 

8,900 

Jersey . . 

Jo  Daviess.. 

22 

3,116 

132,524 

5,762 

Johnson . 

33 

1,320 

193,  909 

5,876 

Kane . 

90 

3,589 

656, 457 

7,  214 

Kankakee . 

33 

5,225 

210, 004 

6, 1 1 7 

Kendall . 

33 

2^  i  Di 

251,310 

7. 392 

Knox . 

78 

2,714 

573,390 

7.258 

28 

3,  907 

200,983 

6,  930 

LaSalle . 

116 

587 

862,810 

7,4:IS 

Lawrence . 

25 

3,355 

155,577 

5.9S4 

Lee . 

72 

4,905 

534,791 

7,326 

Livingston . 

109 

4.059 

715,199 

6, 502 

Logan . 

102 

3, 36S 

574,915 

5,582 

Macon . 

78 

3;  421 

474,667 

6.00S 

Macoupin . 

89 

2,  775 

564,506 

6,272 

6,301 

Madison . 

127 

737 

800, 192 

Marion . 

23 

5,275 

146,776 

6.116 

Marshall . 

44 

1,589 

315, 895 

7,179 
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Track ,  Bight-of-Way  and  Improvements  thereon ,  and  Bolling  Stock ,  Jor  each 
Board  of  Equalization  to  the  Auditor. 


Side, 

Second  or  Turnout  Track. 

Right-of-Way  and 
Improvem’s  Thereon 

Assessed 
value 
of  rolling 
stock. 

Total 

assessment 
by  State 
Board  of 
Equa'iza- 
tion. 

*Total 
assessment 
per  mile. 

Length  op  Track. 

Assessed 
value 
of  track. 

Assess¬ 
ment  per 
mile. 

Acres. 

Assessed 

value. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

14 

1,901 

$69,690 

$4,978 

948  60 

$56, 867 

$277,757 

$952,019 

$12,205 

1,001 

41.80 

881 

6,276 

40,233 

6,706 

1 

1,387 

6,048 

6,048 

297.79 

15,305 

81 ; 455 

268, 887 

11 ; 691 

2 

5,014 

14,557 

4,852 

486.99 

29, 650 

132, 526 

442,403 

11,642 

1 

2, 479 

6,167 

6,167 

286.52 

18,  652 

81,420 

239,323 

9,971 

21 

4,502 

106,778 

4,854 

1,594.62 

87, 014 

399,526 

1,494,530 

12,411 

5 

331 

19,719 

3,944 

604.92 

26, 969 

79,747 

374,666 

8,921 

4 

2, 143 

16, 193 

4,048 

470.71 

20,942 

76,074 

397,804 

7,506 

8 

2,840 

35,116 

3,902 

556.11 

38,247 

184, 803 

486,  756 

6,954 

5 

3, 907 

23,  662 

3, 944 

789.25 

39, 050 

155,716 

595,802 

8,635 

2 

3, 589 

12,836 

4, 279 

376.27 

19,  772 

105,233 

352,396 

12,152 

3 

2,741 

16,225 

4, 056 

598.93 

24,661 

126, 327 

431,465 

8,989 

3 

841 

15,  667 

5,222 

435.39 

24,967 

148,959 

410,124 

12,062 

6 

5,092 

29,573 

4,225 

411.00 

20,379 

8  L , 944 

370,193 

9,742 

170 

3,179 

831,346 

4, 862 

2,857.41 

214,  978 

875,641 

3, 611,282 

15,237 

3,210 

2,912 

2,912 

313.17 

14 , 192 

75,  533 

246,644 

11,745 

7 

1,684 

36,015 

5, 145 

560.37 

32, 872 

120,254 

526, 173 

11,439 

1 

3,910 

7,489 

3, 745 

388.57 

10, 137 

117,055 

383,549 

6,088 

2 

361 

8,618 

4, 309 

462.96 

9,885 

73,741 

402, 123 

8,042 

41 

707 

203,149 

4,955 

730.43 

37, 436 

165,555 

744,  795 

15, 847 

4 

2,830 

18, 941 

3,788 

796.58 

27, 105 

117,011 

684,  877 

8,  669 

880 

1,828 

189  24 

2,  972 

8,060 

117, 358 

6,520 

4 

2, 182 

21,220 

5,305 

565.40 

23;  203 

109; 304 

449,463 

9,  364 

1 

3,284 

8,050 

4,025 

393.20 

17,686 

93,  286 

313, 543 

11,613 

2 

3,899 

11,981 

3,994 

730.55 

17, 836 

167,119 

601, 458 

10,024 

7 

4,899 

34,518 

4,315 

1,208.76 

58,086 

363.380 

1,132,159 

11,100 

2 

5 

8,051 

4,026 

310.37 

9,  727 

43,290 

277,296 

8,  403 

5 

726 

20,  548 

4,110 

721.84 

36,414 

179,720 

595,404 

9,603 

17 

5,218 

91,422 

5,079 

414.10 

23,  9oy 

101,329 

452,579 

14, 599 

1 

3,114 

7, 630 

3,815 

552.43 

12,665 

78, 353 

441,991 

li,333 

8 

2,338 

37, 386 

4,673 

1,238.21 

64,265 

403,696 

1,195, 478 

11,386 

6 

831 

3i,693 

5,282 

834.68 

31,411 

165,636 

573, 533 

11,029 

13 

1,062 

60,984 

4,691 

1,415.34 

72, 135 

294,413 

1,246,  993 

10, 392 

6 

4,  733 

29,099 

4,157 

1,156.26 

36,810 

237,047 

996, 119 

10, 376 

6 

5,060 

23,244 

3,321 

353.28 

4, 853 

84,  702 

299,677 

10,703 

1 

2,737 

6,853 

3,427 

305.51 

8,  956 

55,188 

311,305 

11,530 

2,164 

3,826 

254.19 

13,828 

69,  858 

220, 036 

9,  567 

6, 052 

252  70 

5,305 

37,  938 

243  204 

7  370 

23 

2,518 

115, 872 

5,038 

1,142.03 

67, 106 

287, 473 

1,1 26,' 908 

12,' 384 

2 

917 

9,324 

4,  662 

371.00 

12,  690 

112,458 

344, 476 

10,132 

8 

5,131 

44, 307 

4,923 

400.06 

23,556 

120, 134 

439,307 

12,921 

18 

350 

88,922 

4,940 

1,106.15 

53,291 

267,  629 

983,232 

12,  446 

2 

2, 293 

12,014 

6,007 

350.14 

22,430 

100,258 

335,  689| 

11,575 

42 

4,  369 

209,840 

4,880 

1,371.11 

81,042 

376,751 

1,530,443 

13, 193 

2, 834 

8, 473 

8,473 

362.30 

17,  346 

104,154 

285,550 

10,983 

6 

3,  796 

33, 132 

4,733 

764.35 

52,955 

238,  680 

859,558 

11,775 

19 

185 

93,121 

4,  901 

1,231.16 

47,  603 

262,892 

1,118,815 

10,171 

6 

61 

29,173 

4,862 

850.93 

33,414 

290,265 

929,  767 

9,007 

6 

3,061 

27,481 

3,926 

737.35 

40,650 

218, 262 

764,060 

9,672 

6 

3, 508 

31,175 

4,463 

1,161.88 

57,825 

262,875 

916,331 

10, 182 

13 

4,431 

60,  946 

4,353 

1,283.97 

85, 306 

399,786 

1,346,230 

10,600 

2 

'*4,749 

14,520 

4,840 

324.00 

18,  712 

111,442 

291,450 

12,144 

2 

4,  976 

14, 885 

4,962 

511.11 

32,160 

148,226 

511,166 

11,617 
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Table  XLe — Concluded. 


Counties. 

Main  Track. 

Length  c 

Miles. 

>f  Track. 

Feet. 

Assessed 
value  of  track. 

Assessment 
per  mile. 

Mason . 

88 

854 

$425,116 

$4,831 

M  assac . 

McDonough . 

81 

3,157 

525,417 

6,408 

McIIenry . 

9H 

1,219 

672,959 

7,010 

McLean . 

153 

1,960 

834,588 

5,455 

Menard . 

34 

2,481 

204,  722 

6,021 

Mercer . 

44 

3,111 

311,524 

6,923 

Monroe . 

25 

817 

124,117 

4,  965 

Montgomery . 

53 

5, 146 

330,865 

6.127 

Morgan . 

95 

2, 235 

576,349 

6,004 

Moultrie . 

65 

1,481 

402,770 

6, 196 

Ogle . 

47 

2, 801 

355,479 

7,  406 

Peoria . 

115 

277 

814,575 

7,083 

Perry  . 

43 

5,  052 

269,276 

6. 120 

Piatt . '. . 

65 

120 

283,125 

4,356 

Pike . . 

70 

3,446 

422,011 

5,944 

Pope . 

Pulaski . 

19 

2,640 

114,723 

5,736 

Putnam . 

6 

1,450 

49,564 

8. 261 

Randolph . 

45 

720 

262,507 

5,611 

Richland . 

20 

2,515 

125,231 

6.  262 

Rock  Island . 

78 

93 

468,810 

6,010 

Saline . . . 

40 

4, 130 

300,900 

6.  687 

Sangamon . 

137 

1,348 

801,732 

5, 852 

Schuyler . 

24 

5, 006 

152,363 

h,095 

Scott . 

37 

431 

197, 321 

5.  333 

Shelby . 

44 

4,764 

267,  342 

5,941 

Stark . 

40 

1,889 

287,172 

7,179 

St.  Clair . 

134 

1,850 

923,745 

6i  894 

Stephenson . . . 

35 

4,191 

224, 674 

6, 241 

Tazewell . 

121 

3,514 

637,767 

5,228 

Union . 

Vermilion . 

120 

495 

640,973 

5,341 

Wabash . 

25 

3,  520 

149, 933 

5,767 

Warren . 

55 

1,374 

326,  351 

5,934 

Washington .  . 

28 

2,  790 

255,  063 

8,795 

Wayne .  . . . 

25 

972 

122,331 

4,893 

White . 

76 

4,391 

491,506 

6,383 

Whiteside . 

111 

3,795 

728.  588 

6,505 

Will . 

82 

343 

553,440 

6,749 

Williamson . 

15 

1,420 

101,551 

6,770 

Winnebago . 

65 

118 

433,281 

6,666 

Woodford .  .. 

51 

5,057 

318,502 

6,125 

Totals . 

5,703 

332 

$36,268, 603 

I 
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Table  XLe — Concluded. 


Side, 

Second  ok  Turnout 

Track. 

ttlGHT  OF-VVaY  AND 

Improvem’s  Thereon 

Assessed 
value 
of  rolling 
stock. 

Total 

assessment 
by  State 
Board  of 
Equaliza¬ 
tion. 

•Total 
assessment 
per  mile. 

Length  of  Track. 

Assessed 
value 
of  track. 

Assess¬ 
ment  pei 
mile. 

Acres. 

Assessed 

value. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

4 

4,779 

$18,978 

$3,796 

657.79 

$29, 417 

$174,505 

$648,  016 

$7, 364 

9 

1,364 

42,054 

4,673 

1,034.18 

44,801 

282,043 

894,315 

10, 906 

8 

4,129 

43, 340 

4,816 

1,280.41 

75,104 

335,697 

1,127,100 

11,741 

17 

3,757 

86, 024 

4,779 

1,772  47 

79,476 

479,493 

1,  479,  581 

9,670 

1 

799 

•  4,464 

4,464 

342.42 

16,677 

86, 786 

312,649 

9,196 

3 

3,812 

18,042 

4,511 

666.76 

2«,  077 

145,503 

504, 146 

11,203 

3,8U0 

2,288 

2,  288 

269.82 

6.460 

42.502 

175,367 

7,015 

5 

134 

22, 144 

4.  429 

577.16 

38,593 

154, 8' '3 

546.405 

10,119 

11 

1,990 

46,870 

4,261 

883.08 

56,  988 

251,850 

932,057 

9,709 

O 

2,911 

10, 071 

3,357 

568.90 

10,  583 

57,711 

481,135 

7,  402 

G 

576 

29,  955 

4,993 

563.15 

32,977 

86,  993 

505,404 

10,529 

21 

545 

95,  366 

4,541 

1,291.83 

71,183 

328,491 

1,309,615 

11,388 

2 

2,740 

18,620 

6,207 

482.00 

13,525 

103,875 

405,296 

9,211 

2 

4,942 

12, 142 

4,047 

461.33 

19, 435 

123,  247 

437,949 

6, 738 

2 

4,078 

17,255 

5, 752 

997.27 

32,119 

243, 823 

715,  208 

10,073 

3.549 

i48.20 

3, 1 13 

22, 249 

143  634 

7,182 

2,490 

2,  275 

87.95 

5,000 

19, 331 

76, 170 

12,’  695 

4 

'496 

7,174 

1,794 

525.70 

11 ! 030 

70 ' 043 

340,754 

7,572 

2 

62 

10,074 

5,037 

291 . 00 

15,965 

95,084 

246,354 

12,318 

19 

635 

82,810 

4,358 

858.37 

43. 076 

176,  272 

770,968 

9,  884 

1,149 

6,806 

436.08 

9,  365 

62,757 

379,  828 

8,441 

16 

'912 

71,090 

4,443 

l,2iil.78 

74,024 

331,463 

1,278,314 

9i  331 

1 

4,412 

7, 428 

3,714 

298.92 

14, 095 

67,629 

241,515 

9,661 

3 

681 

12, 041 

4,014 

368.34 

20, 371 

100,694 

330, 427 

8,930 

3 

1,541 

13,560 

4, 520 

512.87 

22,182 

80,021 

383, 105 

8,  513 

3 

737 

15, 060 

5,  020 

511.72 

23,272 

95, 026 

420,  530 

10,513 

52 

5,  228 

230, 074 

4,341 

1,615.33 

75,352 

505, 606 

1,734,  767 

12,  946 

5 

3,067 

24, 223 

4,037 

501.35 

24,  650 

86, 833 

360, 380 

10,011 

11 

5,102 

49,330 

4,111 

1,217.47 

55,102 

308, 266 

1,050,465 

8,610 

8 

4, 102 

36,117 

4,013 

1,204.01 

56,233 

342,902 

1,076.  225 

8, 969 

440 

3,963 

221.91 

4, 159 

23  143 

181,  198 

6, 969 

5 

617 

2lj70 

4,237 

677.46 

30. 140 

142, 803 

520,  464 

9,463 

1 

1,810 

6,061 

6,061 

282.21 

9,506 

58, 576 

329,  206 

11,352 

1 

315 

4,120 

4,120 

305.02 

6,723 

19,840 

153,014 

6,121 

2 

1,723 

15,173 

7,587 

784.47 

18,668 

98,' 752 

624, 098 

8, 105 

11 

4,341 

55,  231 

4,603 

1,335.07 

73,126 

329,290 

1,186,235 

10,591 

27 

4,844 

129, 062 

4,609 

978.29 

66,239 

246,720 

995,461 

12,140 

4,  600 

3,571 

3,  571 

188.91 

2, 067 

10,465 

117,654 

7,844 

7 

1,230 

34,557 

4,939 

844 . 45 

48, 005 

195, 036 

710, 879 

10,937 

3 

5,278 

17,412 

4,353 

610.73 

21.197 

129, 740 

486,851 

9,363 

855 

2,813 

$4,018,816 

64, 728.17 

$3,145,183 

$15,792,025 

$59,317,407 

+$6,384 

*  Based  on  length  of  main  track, 
t  Average  per  mile. 
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Table  XLf — Shoioing  the  Assessment  for  the  year  1893  of  Railroad  Track, 

as  reported  by  the  Board  of 


Main  Track. 

Counties. 

Length  of  Track. 

Assessed 

Assessment 

Miles. 

Feet. 

value  of  track. 

per  mile. 

Adams . 

117 

4,052 

.$582,273 

$4, 935 

Alexander . 

45 

4, 592 

134,623 

2,927 

Bond . 

62 

1,312 

266, 271 

4,295 

Boone . 

5y 

2,226 

268, 330 

4,548 

Brown . 

23 

3, 370 

112.280 

4,678 

Bureau . 

Calhoun . 

193 

2,317 

982, 184 

5,089 

Carroll . 

95 

4,747 

444,179 

4,627 

Cass . 

54 

632 

193,  504 

3,  583 

Champaign . 

124 

2, 539 

472,955 

3,814 

Christian . 

72 

4,613 

329,  004 

4,507 

Clark . 

66 

565 

266,729 

4, 041 

Clay . 

48 

3,589 

182,  548 

3,  725 

Clinton . 

81 

2,073 

290,038 

3,581 

Coles . 

83 

1, 463 

334,783 

4. 034 

Cook . 

768 

110 

8,  987,047 

11,702 

Crawford . 

45 

944 

85,647 

1,903 

Cumberland . 

53 

346 

219,073 

4, 133 

DeKalb . 

183 

2,066 

638,537 

3,489 

DeWitt . 

80 

5,101 

257,094 

3, 174 

Douglas . 

75 

2,  228 

267, 229 

3.  563 

DuPage . 

119 

1,965 

651,574 

5,  475 

Edgar . 

149 

3,437 

473,268 

3,155 

Edwards . 

35 

4, 105 

101,633 

2,823 

Effingham . 

rin 

(  i 

4,944 

360, 834 

4,  626 

Fayette . 

43 

4,738 

239, 180 

5,436 

Ford . 

81 

1,009 

332,381 

4,103 

Franklin . 

27 

420 

54, 159 

2, 006 

Fulton . 

159 

1,666 

627,352 

3,946 

Gallatin . 

35 

3,627 

117,859 

3,274 

Greene . 

88 

4,111 

387, 998 

4,360 

Grundy . 

100 

1,480 

637,485 

6. 375 

Hamilton . 

36 

4,  074 

147,086 

3, 975 

Hancock . 

Hardin . 

119 

41 

578,496 

4,861 

Henderson . . 

83 

1,367 

415, 033 

5.000 

Henry . . 

121 

4,326 

760,877 

6,237 

Iroquois . 

108 

4,062 

471,379 

4. 325 

Jackson  . 

95 

2,018 

283,336 

2,982 

Jasper . 

70 

3,175 

110,785 

1,560 

Jefferson . 

81 

1,129 

260, 020 

3,210 

Jersey  . 

55 

4,030 

215,494 

3,848 

Jo  Daviess . 

92 

1,862 

355,241 

3,861 

Johnson . 

50 

1,  704 

169,  923 
856,812 

3,  398 

Kane . 

156 

1,300 

5,492 

Kankakee . 

141 

2, 688 

582,826 

4. 104 

Kendall . . 

37 

187 

235.400 

6,362 

Knox . 

161 

3, 900 

753, 835 

4,653 

Lake . 

105 

2.728 

528,566 

4,  986 

LaSalle . 

251 

4,846 

1,184,361 

4,700 

Lawrence . 

42 

5,096 

134,  230 

3, 122 

Lee . 

r-r- 
i  i 

4.727 

473,419 

6,069 

Livingston . 

246 

2,700 

1, 0S2,204 

4,381 

Logan  . 

114 

5, 209 

430,  957 

3,747 

Macon . 

121 

1,252 

362, 195 

2,993 

Macoupin . 

171 

1, 133 

681,  704 

3, 987 

Madison  . 

249 

4,892 

1,128,610 

4,514 

Marion . 

40 

5,099 

111,309 

2,715 

6,588 

Marshall . 

65 

3,667 

434, 834 
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Improvements  on  Right  of  Way,  and  Rolling  Stock  for  each  county  in  the  Stater 
Equalization  to  the  Auditor. 


Side 

Length  c 

Miles. 

Second  o 

f  Track. 

Feet. 

r  Turnout  Ti 

Assessed 
value 
of  track. 

*ACK. 

Assess¬ 
ment  per 
mile. 

Assessed 

value 

of  improve¬ 
ments 
on  right  of 
way. 

Assessed 
value 
of  rolling 
stock. 

Total 

assessment 
by  State 
Board  of 
Equaliza¬ 
tion. 

*Total 

assessment 

per 

mile. 

19 

3, 327 

$50,555 

$2,528 

$23,397 

$163, 911 

$820, 136 

$6, 950 

24 

3, 886 

48,193 

1,928 

10, 225 

40,  639 

233,680 

5,080' 

8 

767 

19,119 

2,390 

4,100 

102,023 

391,513 

6,315 

17 

297 

42,  639 

2, 508 

5,738 

62, 538 

379,  245 

6,428 

1 

4,650 

4,694 

2,347 

3,300 

37,275 

157,549 

6,  565 

118 

3,150 

377,083 

3,169 

19,  413 

197,145 

1,575,  825 

8,  165 

53 

2, 369 

155,216 

2,  929 

43, 883 

144,563 

787,841 

8,207 

16 

917 

39,554 

2,472 

18,631 

78,781 

330.  470 

6,120 

23 

4,053 

53,137 

2,214 

23, 194 

161,328 

710,614 

5,731 

14 

1,957 

35,928 

2,566 

16, 330 

111,727 

492,  999 

6,753 

n 

i 

609 

15,517 

2,217 

2,355 

130,788 

415,384 

6,294 

6 

2,305 

16,090 

2,682 

2,755 

66,461 

267,854 

5,466 

8 

3,036 

21,202 

2, 356 

8,220 

96,314 

415,  774 

5,  133 

25 

1,741 

59,999 

2,400 

34, 665 

117, 797 

547, 244 

6,  593 

1,489 

1,728 

4,577,  534 

3,074 

1,903,882 

1,696,589 

17, 165,052 

22, 350 

3 

4,  »68 

6,530 

1,633 

1,635 

49,726 

143,538 

3,190 

4 

3,944 

10,  988 

2,198 

1,767 

94.106 

325,  934 

6,150 

66 

4,088 

202,683 

3,025 

21,920 

159, 530 

1,022,670 

5,588 

9 

3, 484 

22,  924 

2,292 

12,661 

46,  971 

339, 650 

4,193 

8 

4,  906 

19,447 

2,161 

6,  083 

122,437 

415,196 

5,536 

75 

5,150 

226, 596 

2,982 

32, 995 

151,058 

1,062,  223 

8,  926 

18 

1,191 

38,621 

2,146 

7,918 

172,594 

692,401 

4,616 

2 

4,517 

6,169 

2, 056 

2,487 

44,546 

154,835 

4,301 

11 

3, 933 

29, 264 

2, 439 

7,  579 

141,234 

538, 961 

6,910 

5 

1,743 

13,324 

2,665 

1,965 

104,653 

359, 122 

8,162 

11 

4,641 

29, 135 

2,428 

9,796 

99,  992 

471,304 

5,819 

1 

3,  479 

2,  986 

1,493 

1,900 

13,  228 

72,' 273 

2, 617 

23 

888 

52,711 

2,292 

9,279 

132,219 

821,561 

5,167 

5 

943 

12,946 

2,  589 

2,315 

43,419 

176, 539 

4,904 

13 

1, 436 

31,  203 

2,  400 

17. 220 

107,092 

543,513 

6,107 

62 

3, 832 

186,325 

2,958 

17,365 

171,373 

1,012,548 

10,125 

2 

606 

5, 287 

2,  644 

1,950 

37,807 

192,130 

5,193 

14 

1,133 

35,536 

2,538 

9,404 

147,909 

771,345 

6,482 

29 

39 

90,552 

3, 122 

5,434 

93, 468 

604,487 

7,283 

63 

774 

200,190 

3,178 

12,370 

134, 287 

1,167,  724 

9,080 

44 

2,885 

120, 594 

2,680 

7,940 

224, 287 

824,260 

7,561 

21 

5,171 

37,133 

1,688 

16,450 

76,337 

413, 256 

4,350 

3 

3, 228 

4,889 

1,222 

1,351 

31,686 

148,711 

2,095 

r* 

i 

3,812 

16,740 

2, 093 

9,265 

68, 649 

354,674 

4,379 

3 

365 

6,242 

2,081 

2,509 

139, 824 

364,069 

6,  501 

8 

4,  752 

22, 249 

2,472 

12,175 

141,155 

530,820 

5,770 

4 

2,922 

9,106 

1,821 

4,260 

74,294 

257,583 

5,152 

98 

4, 838 

271,030 

2, 738 

76,564 

181.415 

1,385, 821 

8,883 

71 

3, 265 

170,953 

2,374 

29,097 

221,906 

1,004,782 

7, 076 

19 

4,972 

64,239 

3,212 

2, 660 

51,028 

353, 327 

9,549 

79 

2,330 

222, 776 

2,820 

37,  732 

165,219 

1,179, 562 

7,281 

78 

61 

239,652 

3,071 

24,934 

15S, 437 

951,589 

8,977 

124 

1,601 

367, 832 

2,966 

31,087 

272,008 

1, 855, 28s 

7, 362 

5 

560 

11,287 

2,257 

1,435 

69,793 

216,745 

5,041 

42 

1,845 

132,004 

3,143 

6,519 

97,670 

709,612 

9,  098 

65 

4,994 

188,227 

2,852 

43,428 

320,  775 

1,634,634 

6, 602 

14 

749 

31,470 

2, 248 

7,953 

122,808 

593, 188 

5,158 

29 

1,297 

70,824 

2, 442 

35,  209 

124, 723 

592,951 

4,900 

24 

2,285 

57, 156 

2, 382 

11,688 

268,710 

1,019,258 

5,961 

68 

4,190 

167,529 

2, 428 

33,403 

491,182 

1,820,  724 

7,283 

6 

1,301 

15,238 

2,540 

2,035 

45,607 

174,189 

4, 249 

6 

4,179 

16,  978 

2,425 

8,435 

108,676 

568,  923 

8,620 

314 
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Table  XLf—  Concluded. 


Counties. 

MAin  Track. 

Length  c 

Miles. 

>r  Track. 

Feet. 

Assessed 
value  of  track. 

Assessment 
per  mile. 

Mason . 

88 

1.267 

$284, 818 

$3,237 

Massac . 

19 

3,693 

68,648 

4,432 

McDonough  . 

81 

3, 095 

412,159 

5,026 

McHenry . 

96 

1,653 

553,800 

5,169 

McLean . 

21? 

414 

981,526 

4,523 

Menard . 

44 

3, 588 

204,620 

4,547 

Mercer . 

65 

236 

360,111 

5,  540 

Monroe  ..  . 

27 

417 

108,315 

4,012 

Montgomery . . 

125 

558 

496,635 

3;  973 

Morgan . 

102 

5,223 

457,045 

4,437 

Moultrie . 

83 

734 

300,111 

3,616 

Ogle . 

152 

2,619 

750,  353 

4,904 

Peoria . 

169 

2,104 

1,094,813 

6,478 

Perry . 

68 

1,065 

238, 151 

3,502 

Piatt . 

102 

926 

422,  447 

4, 142 

Pike . 

101 

1,833 

574,443 

5,688 

Pope . 

Pulaski . 

22 

3.  727 

51,906 

2,257 

Putnam . 

6 

1,436 

54,880 

9,147 

Randolph . 

64 

3,579 

214, 155 

3,295 

Richland . 

49 

368 

135,689 

2,769 

Rock  Island . 

91 

3,  739 

442, 496 

4,810 

Saline . • . 

58 

246 

155,879 

2, 688 

Sangamon . 

20(i 

2,480 

749,771 

3,749 

Schuyler . 

24 

5,006 

128,268 

5, 132 

Scott . 

3? 

1, 149 

169,587 

4, 583 

Shelby . 

105 

471 

467,365 

4,451 

Stark . 

40 

81 

244,829 

6, 121 

St.  Clair . 

214 

694 

1, 131, 573 

5,288 

Stephenson . 

104 

1,562 

525, 245 

5,050 

Tazewell  . . 

172 

1,099 

816,  689 

4,748 

Union . 

56 

708 

113, 709 

2,031 

Vermilion . 

179 

1,500 

677, 095 

3, 782 

Wabash . 

37 

2,667 

110,019 

2,895 

Warren . 

104 

8,525 

480,894 

4,580 

Washington . 

50 

2,790 

158,114 

3, 100 

Wayne . 

55 

4,378 

209,  359 

3,  739 

White . 

81 

3,  948 

267, 061 

3,257 

Whiteside . 

119 

2,837 

620,  875 

5.  174 

Will . 

209 

4, 430 

1,  286, 880 

6,128 

Williamson . 

27 

2,370 

112,930 

4,183 

Winnebago . 

123 

1.475 

570,678 

4,  640 

Woodford . 

67 

1,960 

333, 246 

4,974 

Totals . 

10, 003 

3, 599 

$49, 604,170 

*  Based  on  length  of  main  track. 
+  Average  per  mile. 
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Table  XL / — Concluded. 


Side 

Second  or  Turnout  Track. 

Assessed 

value 

of  improve¬ 
ments 
on  right  of 
way. 

Assessed 
value 
of  rolling 
stock. 

Total 

assessment 
by  State 
Board  of 
Equaliza¬ 
tion. 

*Total 

assessment 

per 

mile. 

Length  of  Track. 

Assessed 
value 
of  track. 

Assess¬ 
ment  per 
mile. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

8 

1,778 

$17, 971 

$2,246 

$8, 349 

$134,288 

$415,426 

$5,062 

4 

2, 730 

9,034 

1,807 

3, 800 

18,  824 

120, 306 

6,015 

13 

4,396 

34, 581 

2,470 

5,446 

85,359 

537,545 

6,555 

21 

3,  351 

54, 088 

2, 459 

17,445 

128,  391 

753,724 

7,' 851 

62 

4,461 

170, 700 

2,710 

92,146 

323,  522 

1,567,894 

7, 225 

4 

3, 353 

10,859 

2,172 

2,  365 

94, 547 

312,391 

6,  942 

9 

4, 826 

23, 039 

2,304 

7,639 

14, 636 

465 , 425 

7,160 

4 

3,  736 

9,415 

45,694 

1,883 

4,750 

24,  717 

147, 197 

5,452 

18 

5,  022 

2, 405 

10, 146 

149,496 

701,971 

5,616 

15 

3,745 

36,  794 

2,300 

21,400 

164,008 

679,247 

6,595 

7 

4, 028 

16,516 

2,065 

4, 128 

134,538 

455,  293 

5,485 

46 

4,731 

136,  545 

2,905 

43,248 

118,191 

1, 108,337 

7 '244 

88 

2,855 

222, 105 

2,496 

99,731 

224,657 

1,641,306 

9,712 

8 

3, 128 

19,555 

2, 173 

3,  925 
13,451 

101,487 

363,118 

5,  340 

15 

3,219 

37, 669 

2,354 

118, 430 

591,997 

5,804 

14 

283 

35,134 

2,510 

11,207 

166, 899 

787,683 

7,799 

2 

2,023 

4, 703 

2, 352 

775 

37,  423 

94, 807 

4,122 

10 

2,  442 
673 

1,  156 
19,237 
11,862 

1, 924 

250 
2,750 
2,  761 

7,589 
57, 150 

63,875 
293, 292 

10,646 

4,512 

5 

4,610 

1,  977 

50,281 

200,593 

4, 094 

57 

4,448 

155,664 

2,684 

39, 867 

95,  453 

733,  48  i 

7,  973 

5 

365 

10,220 

2, 044 

1,425 

74,914 

242,  438 

4,180 

37 

4,874 

2,814 

91,953 

2,420 

66,922 

310, 065 

1,218,711 

6,094 

2 

6,332 

2,111 

1,255 

24,755 

16u,610 

6,424 

6 

2,207 

16,044 

2,674 

8,235 

45,389 

235, 255 

6,  466 

10 

2,  379 

24,898 

2, 490 

6, 879 

183,166 

682,308 

6,498 

4 

3,311 

11,567 

2,313 

4, 363 

48,  395 

309, 154 

7,729 

172 

1,745 

703, 403 

4,090 

89, 332 

443, 656 

2,367,  964 

11,065 

21 

3,153 

54,  003 

2, 455 

53,931 

96, 852 

'730, 031 

7,020 

30 

616 

71,110 

2,370 

14, 589 

260,435 

1,162,823 

6,' 761 

3 

553 

5,187 

1,729 
2, 400 

1,800 

29,878 

150,  574 

2,689 

95 

3,  573 

230,387 

73,740 

359, 898 

1,341, 120 

7,’ 492 

n 

( 

22 

14,620 

113,317 

2, 089 

4,740 

64,542 

193,921 

5!  103 

38 

741 

2, 982 

8,056 

105,789 

708,056 

6, 743 

1 

4,528 

4,644 

2, 322 

2,940 

32,  007 

197,705 

3,877 

4 

984 

10,466 

2,  6 17 

3,535 

76,472 

299, 832 

5,354 

7 

4, 847 

18,133 

2,267 

3,246 

120,613 

409,  053 

4,988 

57 

1,374 

174,479 

3,061 

15,899 

1 42,  666 

953,919 

7,949 

145 

4,946 

409,563 

2,805 

96,848 

394,999 

2, 188, 290 

10^20 

3 

1,876 
2,  998 

7,838 

2,613 

2,150 

29,834 

152, 752 

5,  657 

42 

106,417 

2,475 

31,830 

127,693 

836,618 

6,802 

6 

4,418 

17,093 

2,442 

5,  655 

92,  663 

448, 657 

6;  696 

4,226 

4,471 

$12, 158, 020 

$3, 603,209 

$14, 166,  329 

$79,531,738 

+$4,343 

*  Based  on  length  of  main  track, 
t  Average  per  mile. 
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Table  XLg — Showing  the  distribution  of  assessments  of  Railroad  Property 

for  the  years  1873  and  1893. 


Kind  of  Property. 

Assessment, 

1873. 

Assessment, 

1893. 

Decrease. 
1893  from  1873. 

Per  cent, 
decrease- 

All  property . 

$133,807,823 

$82,270,090 

$51,537,733 

38.52 

Capital  stock, . 

$64,611,070 

43,425,394 

15,892,015 

2,201,659 

6,122,591 

1,555,094 

64,611,070 

*21,960,655 

1,746,326 

1,560,710 

4,953,844 

626,438 

100 

*50  57 

10  99 
70.89 
80.91 
40.28 

Right-of-way,  main  track,  second  main 

track  and  side  or  turn-out  track . 

Rolling  stock . 

Lands  . 

65, 386,049 

14, 145, 689 
640,649 

1, 168, 747 
928,656 

Lots  . . . . 

Personal  property . 

*  Increase. 

1.  COMPARISON  WITH  INDIANA. 

The  foregoing  valuations  of  railroad  property  are  so  absurdly 
low  that  nothing  further  need  be  said,  but  the  assessment  valua¬ 
tions  of  similar  property  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Indiana  are 
in  such  contrast  with  them  that  a  comparative  table  is  worth 
making. 

Table  XLI — Comparison  of  population,  miles  of  railroad ,  and  assessments  of 
Railroad  Property ,  in  Illinois  with  those  of  Indiana. 


State . 

Popula¬ 
tion  U.  S. 
census  of 
1890. 

Milesof 

rail¬ 

road, 

1893. 

Assessed 
value  of  right 
of  way,  main 
and  side 
tracks.  * 

Assessed 
value  of 
rolling 
stock. 

Total 

assessed 

value. 

Average 
assess¬ 
ment  per 
mile. 

Per 

cent. 

mileage 

Per 

cent. 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Illinois . 

3, 826, 351 
2, 192, 404 

14, 234 
8, 360 

$65,386,049 
139, 907,035 

$14,145,689 
17, 835,991 

$79,531,738 
157,743, 026 

$5,587 

26,854 

63 

33  52 

Indiana . 

37 

66.48 

Excess  in  favor 
of  Illinois.... 

1,633,947 

5,874 

*70.26 

. 

Excess  in  favor 
of  Indiana.. .. 

$74, 529,986 

$3,690,302 

$78,211,288 

$21,267 

+98.34 

*  Percentage,  of  the  mileage  in  Illinois  over  that  of  Indiana. 

+  Percentage,  of  the  assessment  in  Indiana  over  that  of  Illinois. 

With  not  much  more  than  half  the  population,  or  half  the 
miles  of  railroad,  Indiana  shows  in  her  tax  reports  more  than 
double  the  value  in  railroad  tracks  and  right  of  way  than  Illinois, 
and  over  three  million  dollars  more  in  rolling  stock.  The  total 
assessed  value  of  all  the  railroad  property  in  Indiana  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty- seven  million  dollars  (SI 57, 743,026),  while  that  of 
Illinois  is  only  seventy -nine  million  dollars  ($79,531,73S).  The 
average  assessment  value  per  mile  there  is  twenty-six  thousand 
dollars  ($26,854);  here  it  is  only  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,587). 
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Sec.  IY.  Under  Valuations  of  the  Capital  Stock  of  Corpo¬ 
rations  other  than  Railroads. 

Companies  and  associations  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  (with  certain  exceptions),  are  required  to  make  out  and  de¬ 
liver  to  the  assessor  a  sworn  statement  of  the  amount  of  their 
capital  stock,  setting  forth  certain  particulars  respecting  the  amount 
authorized  and  the  number  of  shares  into  which  it  is  divided,  the 
amount  paid  up,  and  the  market  value — or  if  no  market  value, 
then  the  actual  value— of  the  shares.1 

Such  statements  are  scheduled  by  assessors  and  returned  to 
county  clerks,  who  forward  them  to  the  State  Auditor.  The  Auditor 
is  required  annually  to  lay  the  schedules  and  statements  before 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  and  that  body  values  and  assesses 
the  capital  stock  of  each  company  or  association.2  This  valuation 
and  assessment  are  to  be  so  made  as  “to  ascertain  and  determine, 
respectively,  the  fair  cash  value  of  such  capital  stock,  including 
the  franchise,  over  and  above  the  assessed  value  of  the  tangible 
property  of  such  company  or  association.”5  The  Board  is  empow¬ 
ered  to  adopt  such  rules  and  principles  for  ascertaining  fair  cash 
value  as  to  it  may  seem  equitable  and  just4;  and  under  this  authority 
it  ascertains  the  amount  or  value  of  indebtedness  exclusive  of  in¬ 
debtedness  for  current  expenses,  and  the  actual  or  market  value  of 
shares;  and  adding  these  two  amounts  together,  assumes  the  sum 
to  be  the  value  of  everything  the  corporation  owns,  tangible  and 
intangible.  From  this  sum  the  Board  then  deducts  the  assessed 
value  of  tangible  property,  to  determine  the  value  of  capital  stock, 
and,  after  equalizing  the  difference,  upon  the  basis  of  the  assessment 
of  other  property,  causes  the  Auditor  to  certify  the  result  to  the  re¬ 
spective  county  clerks,  who  extend  the  taxes  on  the  amount  so  certified.1 

The  following  tables  upon  the  subject  of  the  assessment  by  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization  of  the  capital  stock  of  corporations, 
are  made  up  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Board. 

Table  XLII  enumerates  the  corporations  whose  capital  stock  was 
so  valued  and  assessed  in  1894.  It  gives  the  names  of  the  cor¬ 
porations  and  their  locations;  the  amount  of  paid  up  capital  stock 
scheduled  by  them;  the  equalized  value  of  their  tangible  property 
assessed  by  local  assessors;  the  net  assessment  of  capital  stock, 
after  deducting  tangible  property  and  debt  from  the  actual  or 
market  value  of  shares;  the  total  amount  assessed — including  the 
assessed  value  of  tangible  property  and  the  net  assessment  of  cap¬ 
ital  stock;  and  the  proportion  in  percentages  of  the  total  assess¬ 
ment  to  the  amount  of  paid  up  capital  stock.  This  table  is  re¬ 
capitulated  in  Table  XLIIa. 


(1)  Rev.  Code,  Sec  32.  (2)  Rev.  Code,  Secs.  33,  53,  54.  (3)  Rev.  Code,  Sec.  3.  (4)  Rev.  Code,  Sec. 3. 
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Table  XLII. — Showing  the  Assessment  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 

laics  of  the  State ,  other  than  Railway  Companies,  for  the 
the  equalized  value  of  Tangible  Property  of 

Abstract,  Finance,  Mortgage,  Safety  Vault  and  Trust  and  Security  Companies. 


Name  of  Company. 

County. 

American  Security  Co . 

Cook . 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Safety  Vault  Co . 

4  4 

Chicago  Deposit  Vault  Co . 

4  4 

Chicago  Mortgage  Loan  Co . 

44 

Chicago  Traction  Co . 

4  4 

Commercial  Safety  Deposit  Co . 

4  4 

Christian  Countv 'Abstract,  etc.,  Co . 

Christian . 

European  Bond  Exchange  Co  . . 

Cook . . 

Fidelity  Mortgage  Co. .  .7 . 

4  4 

Fidelity  Safe  Deposit  Co . 

4  4 

Home  Safety  Deposit  Co . 

4  4 

Illinois  Vault  Co . 

4  4 

Merchants’  Safety  Deposit  Co . 

4  4 

National  Safe  Deposit  Co . 

4  4 

Northwestern  Safe  and  Trust  Co . 

4  4 

Safe  Deposit  Co . 

McLean . 

The  Abstract  and  Title  Guarantee  Co . 

Sangamon . 

Title  Guarantee,  Abstract  and  Trust  Co . 

Peoria . 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co . . . 

Cook . 

Western  Finance  Co . 

4  4 

Number  of  companies,  20 . 

Bridge  Companies. 


Name  of  Company. 

County. 

Dunlieth  and  Dubuque  Bridge  Co . 

JoDaviess . 

Mississippi  Railroad  and  Toll  Bridge  Co . 

Cook . 

Mississippi  River  Bridge  Co . 7 . 

4  4 

Keith sburg  Bridge  Co  . 

Mercer . 

Keokuk  and  Hamilton  Bridge  Co  . 

St.  Louis  Merchants’  Bridge^Co . 

Madison . 

Number  of  companies,  6 . 
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upon  the  Capital  Stock  of  Companies,  and  Associations  incorporated  under  the 
year  189 h  being  the  equalized  value  of  Capital  Stock  over 
such  Corporations  assessed  by  local  assessors. 


Abstract,  Finance,  Mortgage,  Safety  Vault  and  Trust  and  Security  Companies. — 

Concluded. 


Location. 


Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by 
company. 


Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 


Chicago . 

4  l 

4 1 

$2,500 

$3,575 

(  4 

(4 

Taylorville . 

180 

Chicago . 

4  4<-' 

2,500 
500,  000 

1,287 
56, 926 

4  4 

4  4 

44 

4  4 

50,000 
500, 000 

4  4 

94,400 

4  4 

Bloomington . 

Springfield . 

10,000 

25,000 

22,500 

1,525 

3,825 

Peoria . 

Chicago . 

21, 450 

4  4 

$1,112,500 

$183,168 

Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock, 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capital  stock, 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Per  cent, 
total 

assessment 
of  capital 
stock. 

$10, 000 

$10, 000 

25, 000 

25, 000 

40,000 

40,000 

3,575 

143 

30, 000 

30,  000 

25, 000 

25,000 

1,820 

2,  000 

50, 000 

50,000 

13 

1,300 

5* 

3,074 

60, 000 

12 

3,000 

3,  000 

20,000 

20,000 

10, 000 

10,000 

20 

600 

95, 000 

19 

35,  000 

35,000 

1,475 

3,000 

30 

3,825 

15.3 

2,000 

2,000 

8.89 

58,  550 

80,000 

120, 000 

120,000 

$435,532 

$618, 700 

Bridge  Companies. — Concluded. 


Location. 

Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by 
Company. 

Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 

Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock, 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Per  cent, 
total 

assessment 
of  capital 
stock. 

Dubuque,  la . 

Chicago . . 

$1,000, 000 

$15, 000 
40, OOP 

$15,000 
40,000 
143, 000 
50, 000 
235, 000 
200, 000 

.15 

$143,000 
27, 277 
204,920 
160,000 

Keithsburg . 

Keokuk,  xa . 

Venice . 

600,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

22, 723 
30,080 
40,000 

8.33 

23.5 

13.33 

$4,100,000 

$535, 197 

$147, 803 

$683, 000 
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Table  XLII—  Continued. 


Electric  Light ,  Heat  and  Power  Companies. 


Name  of  Company. 

County. 

Archer  Electric.  Licht.  Co . . . 

Cook . 

TClftp.t  rip.  Co  . 

(  l 

pp]|piyill«  Electric  Light,  and  Power  Co . 

St.  Clair . 

Relvidere  E 1  petrie  Eight,  Co . 

Roone  . 

Rlnomino'ton  Electric  Light  Co . 

McLean . 

Cairo  Electric  Light,  and  Power  Co . 

A  levander . 

Carhondale  Electric  Co . . . 

Jackson . 

Carpentervil  1e  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co  . 

St  Clair  . 

Centralia.  Light  and  Power  Co . 

Marion  . 

Chester  Light,  Water  and  lee  Co . 

Randolph . 

Chie.acrn  Edison  Co . 

Cook  . . 

Chicago  Sectional  Electric  Underground  Co . 

4  4 

Citizens’  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co . 

St  Clair  . 

City  of  Pekin  Electric  Liaiit,  and  Power  Co . 

Tazewell  . 

Clinton  Electric  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co . 

DeWitt  . 

Consolidated  Electric  Co . 

Cook . 

Continental  Eiectric  Construction  Co . 

4  4 

DeKalb  Electric  Eight  Co . 

DeKalb  . 

Del ta,  Electric  Co  . 

Alexander  . 

Tlitron  Power  and  Lighting  Co . 

T.ee  . 

DuQuoin  Li^ht,  Heat  and  Power  Co . 

Perry  . 

Ea.pde  Electric  Co.  . 

Monroe  . 

Economy  Li"ht  and  Power  Co . 

Will . 

Edison  Illuminating  Co . 

Warren  . 

Electric  Eight,  Street  Railway  and  Power  Co . 

Williamson . 

Electric  Livht,  and  Power  Co . 

Marion  . 

Elmwood  Electric  Eight,  Co  . 

Peoria . 

Englewood  Electric  Light  Co . 

Cook  . 

Fairbury  Electric  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co . . . 

Livin  orston . 

Farmington  Electric  Eicht  Co  . 

Fulton  . 

Forrest  City  Electric  Eight  and  Power  Co . 

Winnebago  . 

Hillman,  E.  B.  &  Co.,  Electric  Light  Co . , . 

Stark  . 

Hope  Electric  Eight  and  Power  Co . 

Will  i  am  son . 

Illinois  Valley  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co .  . 

LaSalle  . 

Lemont  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co . 

Cook  . 

Litchfield  Electric  Eight  and  Power  Co . 

Montgomery . 

Litchfield  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co . 

4  4 

Marion  Electric  Light  and  Street  Railway  Co . 

Williamson . 

Marquette  Heating  and  Light  Co . 

LaSalle  . 

Mascontah  Electric  Light  Co . 

St .  Clair . 

Mendota  Electric  Light  Co . 

LaSalle . 

Merchants1  Arc  Light  and  Power  Co . 

Cook . 

Merchants1  Electric  Light  Co . 

Rock  Island . 

Milford  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co . 

Iroquois . 

Moirison  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co . 

Whiteside . 

Mt.  Vernon  Electric  Light  Co . 

Jefferson . 

Municipal  Electric  Co . . 

\1  aeon . 

Murphysboro  Water  Works,  Electric  &  Gas  Co . 

J  ackson . 

Normal  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co . 

McLean . 

North  Kankakee  Electric  Light  and  Railway  Co . 

Kankakee  . 

Olney  Edison  Electric  Co . 

Richland . 

Pana  Modern  Electric  Light,  Power  and  Street  Railway  Co . 

Christian . 

Peoria  General  Electric  Co . 

Peoria . 

Pinkneyville  Electric  Light  Co . 

Perry . . 

Pittsfield  Electric  Co... 7 . 

Pike”. . 

Pontiac  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co . 

Livingston . 

Princeton  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co..... . 

Bureau . 

Rockford  Electric  Power  Co . 

Winnebago . 

Savanna  Electric  Light,  and  Power  Co . 

Carroll . 

Springfield  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co . 

Sangamon . 

Standard  Light  and  Heat  Co . 

Cook . 

Sycamore  Electric  Light  Co . 

DeKalb . 

Taylorville  Electric  Light  Co . 

Christian . 

Thompson-Houston  Eiectric  Light  and  Power  Co . 

Adams . 

Toulon  Light  and  Power  Co....! . 

Stark . 

Wilmington  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co . 

Will . 

Number  of  companies,  66 . 
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Table  XL11 — Continued. 


Eleelnc  Lirjht,  Heat  and  Power  Companies — Concluded. 


Location. 

Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by 
company. 

Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 

Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock, 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Per  cent, 
total 

assessment 
of  capital 
stock. 

Chicago . 

$648 

$352 

$1, 000 

12,' 000 

i2,000 

Belleville . 

10,000 

10,000 

Belvidere . 

6,' 800 

6, 800 

Bloomington . 

.$125, 000 

2, 539 

22,' 461 

25, 000 

20 

Cairo . 

25,000 

3, 842 

1,158 

5, 000 

20 

Carbondale . 

5,000 

1,360 

640 

2,000 

40 

East  St.  Louis . 

2,000, 000 

1,800 

2, 200 

4,000 

Q 

•  <v 

Centralia . 

31,000 

863 

2,137 

3,000 

9.68 

Chester . 

35,000 

6,610 

390 

7,000 

20 

Chicago . 

3, 665,000 

241,240 

241,240 

6  58 

i  4 

'300' 000 

28,600 

28,  600 

9  53 

East  St.  Louis . 

25  ,'000 

5,' 390 

860 

6,250 

25 

Pekin . 

15,000 

2,892 

1,108 

4,000 

26.67 

Clinton . 

15,000 

3,741 

1,259 

5,000 

33.33 

Chicago . 

4  4 

50,000 

715 

1,285 

2, 000 

4 

5,000 

5  000 

DeKalb . 

60,000 

7, 044 

2,  956 

10,000 

16.67 

Cairo . 

30, 000 

4,098 

1,902 

6,000 

20 

Dixon . 

100, 000 

8,715 

11,285 

20,000 

20 

DuQuoin . 

50, 000 

459 

9,541 

10,000 

20 

Columbia . 

1,200 

1,200 

Joliet . 

400,000 

35,140 

14; 860 

50,000 

12.5 

Monmouth . 

10,000 

8,844 

456 

9,  300 

93 

Creel  Springs . 

6,000 

800 

200 

1,000 

16.67 

Centralia . 

1,000 

1,000 

Elmwood . 

'600 

600 

Chicago . 

90, 000 

1,430 

70 

1,500 

1.67 

Fairbury . 

12, 000 

1, 500 

500 

2,000 

16.67 

Farmington . 

10,800 

1,694 

306 

2, 000 

18.52 

Rockford . 

80, 000 

11,086 

8,914 

20, 000 

25 

Wyoming . 

1,300 

1,300 

Cartervifle . 

20,000 

600 

'400 

1,000 

5 

Ottawa . 

3,  750 

3,750 

Lemont . . . 

13,000 

T  500 

1,500 

11  54 

Litchfield . 

15, 000 

1,025 

2,725 

3,750 

25 

4  4 

50, 000 

641 

6,859 

7,500 

15 

Marion . 

5,000 

2,400 

100 

2,500 

50 

LaSalle . 

4,500 

170 

1,030 

1,200 

26.67 

Mascoutah . 

5,000 

1,500 

1  500 

30 

Mendota . 

10, 000 

1,511 

1,489 

3,’ 000 

30 

Chicago . 

34,800 

1,430 

2, 570 

4,000 

11.49 

Rock  Island . 

5,100 

1,820 

680 

2, 500 

49.02 

Milford . 

11,000 

680 

820 

1,500 

13.64 

Morrison . 

20,  000 

1,820 

3,580 

5,400 

27 

Mt.  Vernon . 

15, 000 

2, 205 

795 

3,000 

20 

Decatur  . 

17,000 

2, 402 

1,098 

3,500 

20.59 

Murphysboro . 

15,000 

11,302 

11  302 

76  01 

Normal . 

12,' 500 

2*040 

460 

2;  500 

20 

Kankakee . 

32,600 

3,274 

3  274 

10.04 

Olney . 

8,000 

8,*  000 

Pana" . 

25, 000 

4,475 

3, 525 

8,000 

32 

Peoria . 

15, 773 

5,227 

21,000 

Pinkneyyille . 

2,250 

'376 

'424 

800 

35.56 

Naperville . 

20, 000 

5,712 

288 

6,000 

30 

Pontiac  . . .; . 

20, 000 

2,820 

180 

3,000 

15 

Princeton . 

12,000 

1,134 

2, 366 

3,  500 

29.17 

Rockford . 

53,000 

6,776 

6,224 

13,000 

24.53 

Savanna . 

15,000 

2,131 

869 

3,000 

20 

Springfield . 

50,000 

5, 625 

9,375 

15,000 

30 

Chicago . 

5,000 

5,000 

Sycamore . 

l',000 

1  000 

Taylorville . 

22,000 

4,’ 000 

4  000 

18  is 

Quincy . 

100,000 

11,600 

6, 400 

18,000 

18 

'Toulon . 

10,000 

2,024 

476 

2,500 

25 

Wilmington . 

21,000 

949 

3,051 

4,000 

19.05 

$7,775, 550 

$473,765 

$208,501 

$682, 226 

—21  L.  S 
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Table  XLII—  Continued. 


Car  and  Machine  Companies. 


Name  of  Company. 

• 

County. 

Litchfield  Car  and  Machine  Co . 

Montgomery . 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Co . 

Cook^. . 

Standard  Tiffany  Refrigerator  Car  Co . 

4  l 

Street’s  Stable  Car  Line . 

4  ( 

Street’s  Western  Stable  Car  Line . 

4  l 

Number  of  companies,  5 . 

Elevatoi *  Companies. 


Name  of  Company. 

County. 

Chicago  Elevator  Co . 

Cook . 

Chicago  and  Pacific  Elevator  Co . 

4  l 

Decatur  Union  Elevator  Co . 

Macon . 

Midland  Elevator  Co . 

Cook . . . 

National  Elevator  and  Dock  Co . 

it 

Sibley  Elevator  Co . 

4  4 

Union  Elevator  Co . 

Will . 

Number  of  companies,  7 . 

Ferry ,  Steamship  and  Bock  Companies. 


Name  of  Company. 

County. 

Cairo  City  Ferry  Co . 

Alexander . 

Calumet  and  Chicago  Dock  Co . 

Cook . 

Chicago  Dock  and  Canal  Co . 

4  4 

Chicago  Steamship  Co . 

4  4 

Chicago  Towing  Co . 

4  4 

East  St.  Louis  Dock  and  Warehouse  Co . 

St.  Clair . 

Halliday-Phillips  Wharfboat  Co . 

Alexander . 

Madison  County  Ferry  Co . 

Madison . 

Rock  Island  and  Davenport  Ferry  Co . 

Rock  Island . 

Wiggins  Ferry  Co . 

St.  Clair . 

Number  of  companies,  10 . 
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Table  XLI1 — Continued. 


Car  and  Machine  Companies. — Concluded. 


Location. 

Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by 
Company. 

Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 

Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock, 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Per  cent, 
total 

assessment 
of  capital 
stock. 

Litchfield . 

$25,000 
593,824 
20,000 
85,000 
46, 020 

$25,000 
1,743,595 
20,000 
85,000 
60,  000 

Chicago . 

4  4 

$35,430,600 

$1,149, 771 

4.92 

4  4 

4  4 

4, 611,700 

13,980 

1.3 

$40, 042, 300 

$1,163,751 

$769, 844 

$1,933,595 

Elevator  Companies — Concluded. 


Location. 

Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by 
company. 

Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 

Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock, 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors 

Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Per  cent, 
total 

assessment 
of  capital 
stock. 

Chicago . 

$35, 000 

$35, 000 

4  4 

$20, 000 

$9, 489 

9',  489 

47.45 

Decatur . 

20,000 

1,829 

2, 171 

4,' 000 

20 

Chicago . 

5,000 

715 

285 

1,000 

20 

4  4 

500,000 

39, 364 

50, 636 

90, 000 

18 

4  4 

75, 000 

13,293 

707 

14,000 

18.67 

.Joliet . 

66, 500 

1,000 

1,000 

1.5 

$686,500 

$64,690 

$89,799 

$154,489 

Ferry ,  Steamship  and  Bock  Companies — Concluded. 


Location. 


Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by 
company. 


Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 


Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock, 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors. 


Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 


Per  cent, 
total 

assessment 
of  capital 
stock. 


Cairo  . 

$28,500 

$1,000 

$400 

$1,400 

49.12 

Chicago . 

4  4 

3, 564, 450 

486, 449 

263,551 

750,000 

21.04 

100,000 

100,000 

4  4 

125,000 

5,000 

5,  000 

4 

4  4 

6'  000 

6,000 

East  St.  Louis . •••*.... 

15,000 

15,000 

Cairo  . 

10,000 

2,970 

2',  030 

5^000 

50 

Venice . 

200,000 

22, 671 

19,329 

42,000 

21 

Rock  Island . 

60,000 

1,260 

4, 740 

6,' 000 

10 

East  St.  Louis . 

1,000,000 

439,138 

110,862 

550,000 

55 

$4,987, 950 

$953,488 

$526, 912 

$1,480,400 
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Table  XL11 — Continued. 


Gas  Light  and  Coke  Companies,  including  some  Electric  Companies. 


Name  of  Company. 

County. 

Alton  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co . 

Madison . 

Aurora  Gas  Light  Co . 

Kane . 

Belleville  Gas  Light  Co . 

St.  Clair . 

Brazelle  Fuel,  Gas  and  Supply  Co . 

Cook . 

Cairo  City  Gas  Co . 

Alexander . 

Calumet  Gas  Co  . 

Cook . 

Centralia  Gas  Light  Co . 

Marion . 

Chicago  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co . 

Cook . 

Cicero  Water  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co . 

4  4 

Citizens’  GasLight  and  Fuel  Co . 

Christian . 

Citizens’  Gas  Light  and  Heating  Co . 

McLean  . 

Consumers’  Gas  Co . 

Cook . 

Danville  Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Street  Ry.  Co . 

Vermilion . 

Decatur  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co . 

Macon . 

Elgin  American  Gas  Co . 

Kane . 

Galesburg  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co . . 

Knox . 

Hyde  Park  Gas  Co . 

Cook . 

International  Gas  and  Fuel  Co . 

1  t 

Jacksonville  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co . 

Morgan . 

Joliet  Gas  Light  Co . 

Will . 

Lake  Gas  Co . 

Cook . 

Lincoln  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co . 

Logan  . 

Mattoon  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co . 

Coles . 

Monmouth  Gas  Co . 

Warren . 

Morris  Gas  Co . 

Grundy . 

Northwestern  Gas  Light  Co . 

Cook . 

Ottawa  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co . 

LaSalle . 

Paris  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co . 

Edgar . 

Pekin  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co . 

Tazewell . 

People’s  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co . 

Cook . 

People’s  Light  and  Fuel  Co . . . 

Rock  Island . 

Peoria  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co . 

Peoria . 

Princeton  Gas  Light  Co . 

Bureau . 

Quincy  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co . 

Adams  . 

Rockford  GasXight  and  Coke  Co . 

Winnebago . 

Rock  Island  Gas  Co  . 

Rock  Island . 

Sparta  Natural  Gas  and  Oil  Co . 

Randolph . 

Springfield  Gas  Light  Co . 

Sangamon . 

Sterling  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co . 

Whiteside . 

Streator  Gas  Light  Co . T . 

LaSalle . 

Vandalia  Light  and  Fuel  Co . 

Fayette . 

Number  of  companies,  41 . 

Insurance  Companies. 

Name  of  Company. 

County. 

Fireman’s  Insurance  Co . 

German  Fire  Insurance  Co . . 

Cook . 

Peoria . 

German  Insurance  Co . 

Stephenson . 

Rockford  Insurance  Co . 

Winnebago  . 

Traders  Insurance  Co . 

Cook  . . . r . 

Western  Insurance  Co . 

4  4 

Number  of  companies,  6 . 
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Table  XL II—  Continued. 

Gas  Liqht  and  Coke  Companies ,  etc. — Concluded. 


Location. 


Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by 
company. 


Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 


Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock, 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors. 


Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 


Per  cent, 
total 

assessment 
of  capital 
stoca. 


Alton  .... 
Aurora. .. 
Belleville 
•Chicago  .. 
Cairo  .... 
Chicago .. 
Centralia. 
■Chicago .. 


Taylorville. .. 
Bloomington. 

Chicago . 

Danville . 

Decatur . 

Elgin . 

Galesburg.... 
Chicago , . 


4  4~ 


Jacksonville 

Joliet . 

Chicago . 

Lincoln  . 

Mattoon . 

Monmonth . . 

Morris . 

Chicago . 

Ottawa . 

Paris . 

Pekin . 

Chicago . 

Moline . 

Peoria . 

Princeton  ... 

Quincy . 

Rockford _ 

Rock  Island. 

Sparta . 

Springfield . . 

Sterling . 

Streator . 

Vandalia  . . . . 


$60,000 


100,000 

BOO, 000 


4, 984, 200 
228,650 
15, 000 
250, 000 
3,000,000 


100,000 

100,000 

200,000 

300,000 

500,000 

127,000 

100,000 

800,000 


50,000 
30, 000 


45, 000 
21,000 
66,920 
4, 000,000 
75,000 
175,000 
28, 000 
300, 000 
300, 000 
100, 000 
15,000 
75, 000 
39, 000 


9,000 


$16, 693,770 


$12, 690 
28, 160 


13,478 
8, 778 


543,214 

6,787 


14,466 

223,491 


30' 
20,370 
46, 110 
214 
4, 935 
14, 262 
52,270 


3,181 

10, 120 


4,250 


5,317 
227,984 
5, 525 
49,410 
1,659 
30,115 
14,398 
7, 765 
1,530 
24,642 
5,697 
10, 260 
2,000 


$1,393,385 


$7, 310 
7, 840 
10,000 
35, 000 
4, 522 


2,000 

156,786 


2,500 
5,  534 
26, 509 
8,000 
8,000 
9, 693 
9,630 
3, 890 
2,786 
20,065 
9,738 
2,730 
8, 000 
819 
880 
1,000 
500 
5,750 
5, 000 
683 

22,016 
4,  475 
11,590 
3,341 
11,885 
15,602 


470 

10,358 

1,303 

2,240 

500 


$438, 945 


$20,000 
36,000 
10, 000 
35,000 
18,000 
8.778 
2,000 
700, 000 
6,787 

2. 500 

20,000 

250,000 
8,000 
8,000 
10, 000 
30,000 
50,000 
3,000 
25,000 
24,000 
55,000 
8,000 
4,000 
11,000 
1,000 
500 

10, 000 
5,000 
6, 000 
250, 000 
10,000 
61,000 
5,000 
42, 000 
30, 000 
7,765 
2,000 
35,000 
7, 000 

12.500 
2,500 


$1,832,330 


33.33 


18 


14.04 

2.98 

16.67 

8 

8.33 


8 

10 

15 

16.67 

.6 

19.69 

24 

6.88 


8 

36.67 


22.22 

23.81 

8.97 

6.25 

13.33 

84.86 

17.86 
14 

10 

7.76 

13.33 

46.67 

17.95 


27.78 


Insurance  Companies — Concluded. 


Location. 

Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by 
company. 

Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 

Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock, 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Per  cent, 
total 

assessment 
of  capital 
stock. 

■Chicago . 

$15,000 

6, 595 
21,600 
23,306 
9,900 
10,000 

$15,000 

7, 000 
104, 000 
80,000 
110,000 
10,000 

Peoria . 

Freeport . 

Rockford . 

■Chicago . 

1  ( 

$200,000 
200,000 
200, 000 
500,000 

$405 
82,400 
56, 694 
100,100 

3.5 

52 

40 

22 

$1, 100,000 

$239,  599 

$86,401 

$326,000 
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Table  XLI1 — Continued. 


Street  Car  Companies. 


Name  of  Company. 

County. 

Alton  Electric  Street  Railway  Co . 

Madison . 

Alton  and  Upper  Alton  Horse  Railway  Co . 

44 

Aurora  Street  Railway  Co . 

Kane . 

Bloomington  City  Railway  Co . 

McLean . 

Cairo  Electric  Railway  Co. . . . 

Alexander . 

Calumet  Electric  Street  Railway  Co . 

Cook . 

Central  Railway  Co . 

Peoria . 

Centralia  and  Central  City  Railway  Co . 

Marion . 

Chicago  City  Railway  Co . .* . 

Cook . 

Chicago  North  Shore  Street-Railway  Co . 

4  4 

Cicero  and  Proviso  Street  Railway  Co . 

4  ( 

City  Electric  Railway  Co . 

Macon . 

City  Electric  Railway  Co . 

LaSalle . 

East  St.  Louis  Belt  S.  D.  andE.  Railway . 

St.  Clair . 

East  St.  Louis  Electric  Street  Railway  Co . 

4  fc 

Elgin  City  Railway  Co . 

Kane . 

Fort  Clark  Street  Railway  Co . 

Peoria . 

Freeport  Street  Railway  Co . 

Stephenson . 

Galesburg  Electric  Motor  and  Power  Co . 

Knox . 

Grand  Crossing  and  Windsor  Park  Railway  Co . 

Cook . 

Harvey  Transit  Co . ' . * . 

4  l 

Jacksonville  Railway  Co . 

Morgan . 

Joliet  Street  Railway  Co . 

Will . 

Kankakee  Electric  Railway  Co . 

Kankakee . 

Lincoln  Electric  Street  Railway  Co . 

Logan  . 

Moline  Central  Street  Railway  Co . 

Rock  Island . 

Murphysboro  Street  Railway  "Co . 

Jackson  . 

North  Chicago  Street  Railway  Co . . . 

Cook . 

Ottawa  Electric  Street  Railway  Co . 

LaSalle . 

Pekin  Rapid  Transit  Co . 

Tazewell . 

Quincy  Horse  Railway  Co . 

Adams . 

Rockford  City  Railway  Co . 

South  Chicago  City  Railway  Co . 

Winnebago . 

Co.  k . 

Springfield  Consolidated  Railway  Co . 

Sangamon . 

Streator  Railway  Co . .’ . 

LaSalle . 

Urbana  and  Champaign  Electric  Street  Railway  Co . 

West  Chicago  Street  Railway  Co . 

Champaign . 

Cook . . 

West  End  Street  Railway  Co . 

Winnebago . 

Number  of  Companies,  38 . 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companies. 

Name  of  Company. 

County. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co . 

Cook . 

Central  Union  1'eleDhone  Co . 

k  4 

Chicago  Long  Distance  Telephone  Co  . 

4  4 

Chicago  Telephone  Co . * . 

4  4 

Citizens’  Mutual  Telephone  Co . 

Macon . 

Clay  County  Telephone  Co . . . 

Clay .  . 

Harrison  International  Telephone  Co  . 

Cook . 

Wauconda  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co . 

Lake . 

Number  of  companies,  S . 
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Table  XLII—  Continued. 
Street  Car  Companies — Concluded. 


Location. 


Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by 
company. 

Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 

Net  assessment 
ofcapital  stock, 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Per  cent, 
total 

assessment 
of  capital 
stock. 


Alton 

4  l 


$100,000 

42, 200 


Aurora . 

Bloomington 
Cairo . 


600, 000 
75, 000 


$9,000 
5,906 
32,225 
8, 591 
3,078 


Chicago 


Peoria. . . 
Centralia 
Chicago  . 

4  4 
l  4 

Decatur  . 


8,150 
9,000, 000 
650, 000 
1,000,000 
75,000 


42,851 
387 
749, 360 
7,887 
11,868 
7,627 


Peru . 

East  St.  Louis 


(4  4  4 


Elgin . 

Peoria. . .. 
Freeport. . 
Galesburg 
Chicago  .. 


tt 

Jacksonville  . 

Joliet . 

Kankakee 

Lincoln  . 

Moline . 

Murphysboro 

Chicago . 

Ottawa . 


5, 


150, 000 
100,000 
500, 000 
45, 000 
210, 000 
40,000 


16, 729 
17, 720 
22,671 
320 
7, 420 


33, 350 
150, 000 
50, 000 


2,400 
57, 187 
4,500 


33, 580 
1,800 
499,500 
100,000 


3,150 
386 
311,105 
8, 500 


Pekin . 

Quincy . 

Rockford. . 
Chicago  .... 
Springfield 
Streator .. . 
Champaign 
Chicago  . . . 
Rockford. 


160,000 
36,000 
1, 200,  oOO 
750,000 


50,000 

13,189,000 

57,000 


23, 445 
9,349 
16,  759 
27, 582 


13,950 
1,107,121 
6, 636 


$7,000 
2, 594 
5,775 
11,409 
5, 922 
75, 000 
17,149 
1,413 
610,640 
113 
3,132 
36, 373 
5,000 
40, 000 
3,271 
6,280 
7,329 
4,680 
12,580 
5,000 
35,000 
1,600 
8,813 

1.500 

10,000 

150 

214 

205,895 

3.500 
5,000 

16,555 
10,  651 
63,241 
17,418 
2,000 
2, 050 
36,879 
3, 364 


$16,000 
8,500 
38,000 
20, 000 
9,000 
75, 000 
60,000 
1,800 
1,360,000 
8,000 
15,000 
44,000 
5,000 
40,  000 
20, 000 
24, 000 
30, 000 
5,000 
20,000 
5,000 
35, 000 
4, 000 
66, 000 
6,000 
10, 000 
3, 300 
600 
517,  000 
12,000 
5, 000 
40,000 
20,000 
80,000 
45,000 
2,000 
16,000 
1,144,000 
10,000 


16 

20.14 


3.33 

12 


22.09 

15.11 

1.23 

1.5 

58.67 


13.33 

24 

6 

11.11 

9.52 

12.5 


11.99 

44 

12 


9.83 

33.33 

9.4 

12 


25 

55.56 

6.67 

6 


32 

8.67 

17.54 


,  $33,905,580 


$2, 535, 710 


$1,284,490 


$3,820,200 


Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companies — Concluded. 


Location. 

Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by 
company. 

Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 

Net  assessment 
ofcapital  stock, 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Per  cent, 
total 

assessment 
of  capital 
stock. 

Chicago . 

i  4 

$100,000 

6,605,300 

$24, 903 
2,405,497 

$50,000 

284,768 

1,500 

195 

9, ’14 
500 

$24,903 

2,405,497 

50,000 

510,000 

1, 500 
200 
10,000 
500 

24.9 

36.42 

(4 

Decatur . 

Sailor  Springs . 

Chicago . 

Wauconda . 

3,796,200 

100,000 

105 

40,000,000 

2,500 

225,232 

5 

286 

13.43 

1.5 

190.48 

.0025 

20 

$50,604, 105 

$2, 655, 923 

$346,677 

$3,002,  600 
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Table  XLII- Continued. 


Transfer  and  Transportation  Cormpanies. 


Name  of  Company. 

County. 

Cairo  Transfer  Co . 

Alexander . 

Dallas  Transportation  Co . 

Hancock . 

Lackawanna  Live  Stock  Trans.  Co . 

Cook . 

Merchant’s  Transfer  Co . 

t  l 

Mississippi  River  Bonne  Terre  Transportation  Co . 

St.  Clair . 

United  States  Transfer  Co . 

Cook . 

Number  of  Companies,  6 . 

Water  Companies. 


Name  of  Company. 

County. 

Arcadian  Waukesha  Water  Co . 

Cook . 

Cairo  Water  Co .  . 

Alexander . 

Carlinville  Water  Co . 

Macoupin . 

City  Water  Co .  . 

St.  Clair . 

Cumberland  Mineral  Water  Co . 

Cook . 

Danville  Water  Co  . 

Vermillion . 

Dixon  Water  Co . 

Lee . 

Freeport  Water  Co . 

Stephenson . 

Galena  Water  Co . 

Jo  Daviess . 

Lewistown  Water  Co . 

Fulton . 

Lincoln  Watertight  &  Power  Co . . . 

Logan . 

Mattoon  Clear  Water  Co . 

Cofes . 

Ottawa  Hydraulic  Co . 

La  Salle . 

Pekin  Water  Works . 

Tazewell . 

Peoria  Water  Co . . . 

Peoria . 

Pontiac  Water,  Light  &  Power  Co . 

Livingston . 

Prairie  Heights  Water  Co . 

Montgomery . 

Sterling  Water  Co . 

Whiteside  . 

Number  of  companies,  IS . 
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Table  XL1I — Continued. 


Transfer  and  Transportation  Companies — Concluded. 


Location. 

Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by 
company. 

Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 

Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock, 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Per  cent, 
total 

assessment 
of  capital 
stock. 

Cairo . 

$25,000 

860 

3,500 

14 

5,000 

30,000 

$25,000 

6,500 

75,000 

800 

5,000 

30,000 

Dallas . . . . 

Chicago . 

i  4 

East  St.  Louis . 

Chicago . 

$8,000 

600,000 

10,000 

40,000 

$5, 640 
71,500 
786 

81.25 

12.5 

8 

12.5 

$658,000 

$77,926 

$64,374 

$142,300 

Water  Companies — Concluded. 


Location. 


Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by 
company. 


Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 


Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock, 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors. 


Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 


Per  cent, 
total 

assessment 
of  capital 
stock. 


Chicago . 

Cairo . 

Carlin ville . .. 
East  St.  Louis 

Chicago . 

Danville . 

Dixon . 

Freeport . 

Galena . 

Lewistown  . .. 

Lincoln  . 

Mattoon . 

Ottawa . 

Pekin . 

Peoria . 

Pontiac . 

Hillsboro  .... 
Sterling . 


$200,000 

75,000 


200,000 

60,000 

150,000 

13,000 

15,000 


61,580 
18, 000 
100,000 


6, 000 
5,000 
126,800 


$24,445 

3,800 

25,478 


20,291 
10,748 
12, 416 
974 


10,830 
6, 970 
13, 660 


4,770 
200 
17, 977 


$1,030,380 


$152,559 


$8,000 
5, 555 
12,450 
94, 522 
19,000 
24,  709 
3,262 
5, 584 
1, 026 
3, 500 
20,000 
1,170 
3, 030 
6,340 
15,000 
5,230 
1,050 
2,023 


$231,441 


$8,000 
30,000 
16,250 
120,000 
19,000 
45,000 
14,000 
18,000 
2,000 
3,500 
20, 000 
12,000 
10, 000 
20,000 
15,000 
10,000 
1,250 
20,000 


$384, 000 


15 

21.67 


22.5 

23.33 

12 

15.38 

23.33 


19.49 

55.56 

20 


166.67 

25 

15.77 
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Table  XL1I—  Concluded. 


Miscellaneous  Companies. 


Name  of  Company. 

County. 

Adams  &  Lewis  Auction  Co . 

Cook . 

HStna  Fuel  Co . 

4  4 

Alton  Improvement  Co . 

Madison . 

American  Aluminum  Co . . . 

St.  Clair . 

American  Live  Stock  Co . 

Cook . 

Andrews- Johnson  Co . 

4  4 

Auditorium  Hotel  Co . 

*  4 

Blendville  Mining  and  Milling  Co . 

St.  Clair . 

Borgwardt  &  Ernst  Co . 7 . 

Burchard-Honduras  Fruit  Co . 

Cook . 

4  4 

California  Co . 

4  4 

Carlinville  Cooperative  Association . 

Macoupin . 

Chamber  of  Commerce . 

Cook  7. . 

Chicago  Importing  Co . 

4  4 

Chicago  Opera  House  Co . ’ . 

•  4 

Christian  County  Implement  Co . 

Christian . 

Decatur  Ice  and  Storage  Co . 

Macon . 

Distilling  and  Cattle  Feeding  Co . 

Peoria . 

Edgar-French  Co . 

Cook . 

Emily  Mining  Co . 

Madison . 

Evans,  Snyder,  Buel  Co . 

St.  Clair . 

Grover  Dipsomania  Sanitarium . 

Effingham . 

Holland-Ferguson  Co . 

Winnebago . 

King,  F.  M.,  Co . 

Hancock . 

Louisville  Improvement  Co . 

Clay . 

Marseilles  Land  and  Water  Power  Co . 

LaSalle . 

National  Panorama  Co . 

Cook . 

Pacific  Grain  and  Stock  Exchange . 

4  4 

Railroad  Wrecking  and  Salvage  Co . 

4  4 

Sorento  Prospecting  and  Mining  Co . 

Bond . 

St.  Louis  National  Stock  YardsCo . 

St.  Clair . 

Union  Stock  Yards . 

Number  of  companies,  32 . 

Peoria . 
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Table  XLII—  Concluded. 


Miscellaneous  Companies — Concluded. 


Location. 


Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by 
company. 


Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 


Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock, 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors. 


Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 


Per  cent, 
total 

assessment 
of  capital 
stock. 


Chicago 


Alton . 

East  St.  Louis 
Chicago . . 


$25,000 

1,000,000 


$3,750 


b  b 


East  St.  Louis 
Chicago . 


60,000 


2,771 


b  i 
(  b 


Carlinville  , 
Chicago  .... 


6,300  2,868 

16,100  •  179 


b  i 


Taylorville . 

Decatur . 

Peoria . . 

Chicago . 

Collinsville . 

National  Stock  Yards . 

Effingham . 

Rockford . 

Augusta . 

Louisville . 

Marseilles . 

Chicago . 

b  b 

<  4 

Sorrento  . 

East  St.  Louis .  1, 

Peoria . 


350,000 
10,000 
40, 000 


151,510 

919 

4,864 


15,000 


50,000  4,770 

350,000  300 


15,000 
1,000 
500, 000 
360.  000 


2, 000 


13,428 

1,609 


715 


250,000  102,596 

300,000  19,173 


$500 
1,000 
2,250 
25, 000 
25,000 
2,000 
13,000 
10, 000 
1,229 
10, 000 
5,000 
132 
1, 321 
15,000 


1,081 
2,136 
15, 000 
1,000 
5,000 
1,230 
700 
1,000 
500 
500 
5,572 
1,391 
25, 000 
8,285 
5,000 
163, 404 
15,827 


$500 
1.  000 
6,000 
25,000 
25,000 
2,000 
13,000 
10, 000 
4,000 
10, 000 
5,000 
3, 000 

1.500 
15, 000 

151,510 
2,000 
7,000 
15, 000 
1,000 
5, 000 
6,000 
1,000 
1,000 

2.500 
500 

19,000 
3,000 
25,000 
9,000 
5, 000 
266, 000 
35, 000 


24 

2.5 


6.67 


47.62 

9.32 


43.29 

20 

17.5 


6.67 


12 

.29 


16.67 

50 

3.8 

.83 


21.28 

11.67 


$4,348, 400 


$311, 452 


$364, 058 


$675,510 


Note  the  absence  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago. 
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Table  XLIIa — Recapitulation,  showing  number  of  corporations ,  aggregate  amount 
of  capital  stock  paid  up  as  reported  by  them,  the  number  failing  to  make  proper 
returns,  assessment  for  the  year  189Jj.,  by  industries,  of  tangible  property,  net 
capital  stock  and  total  assessments. 


Kind  of  Companies. 

Number  of  companies 
reported. 

Number  of  companies 
failing  to  make 

proper  returns. 

Amount 
of  capital 
stock  paid 
up  as  re¬ 
ported  by 
companies. 

Equalized 
value  of 
tangible 
property 
assessea  by 
local  as¬ 
sessors. 

Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock, 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
ot  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Abstract,  security  and  safety 
vault  companies . 

20 

12 

$1, 112, 500 

$183,168 

$435,532 

$618,700 

Bridge  companies . 

6 

2 

4,100,000 

535,197 

147,803 

683,000 

Car  and  machine  companies  .... 

5 

3 

40,042,300 

1,163,751 

769,844 

1,933,595 

Electric  light,  heat  and  power 
companies . 

66 

14 

7, 775,550 
686,500 

473,765 

208,  501 

682, 266 

Elevator  companies . 

7 

1 

64,690 

89,799 

154,489 

Ferry,  steamship  and  dock  com¬ 
panies  . 

10 

3 

4,987, 950 

953, 488 

526,912 

1,480,400 

Gag  light  and  coke  companies  .. 

41 

9 

18,693, 770 

1,393,385 

438,945 

1,832,330 

Insurance  companies . 

6 

2 

1, 100,  000 

239,599 

86,401 

326,000 

Street  car  companies . 

38 

9 

33,905,580 

2,535,710 

1,284,490 

3,820,200 

Telephone  and  telegraph  com¬ 
panies  . 

8 

1 

50, 604,105 

2,  655,  923 

346,677 

3,002,600 

Transfer  and  transportation 
companies .  . 

6 

2 

658, 000 

77,926 

64,374 

142,300 

Water  companies .  . 

18 

5 

1,030,380 
4, 348, 400 

152,  559 

231,441 

384,000 

Miscellaneous  companies . 

32 

15 

311,452 

364,058 

675.510 

Totals . 

263 

78 

$167,045,035 

$10,740,613 

$4,994,777 

$15, 735,390 

The  78  companies  that  failed  to  make  proper  returns,  and  whose 
capital  stock  is  therefore  not  stated  in  Table  XLII,  were  assessed 
as  follows:  For  tangible  property,  $320,740  and  for  capital  stock, 
$1,394,410,  a  total  of  $1,715,150.  The  latter  amount  deducted  from 
the  total  assessment  of  corporations,  leaves  a  balance  of  $14,020,240 
as  the  assessment  of  the  185  companies  reporting  their  capital 
stock;  and  as  the  capital  stock  reported  was  $167,045,035,  the  aver¬ 
age  assessment  of  capital  stock  is  only  8.39  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
reported  as  paid  up. 

The  total  amount  of  paid  up  capital  stock  of  abstract, 
finance,  mortgage,  safety  vault  and  trust,  and  security  companies, 
appears  from  the  table  to  have  been  $1,112,500;  their  tangible 
property  is  assessed  at  $183,168,  which  is  supposed  to  be  deducted 
from  the  actual  or  market  value  of  the  capital  stock  and  debts. 
Assuming  the  capital  stock  to  be  worth  par  and  no  more,  and 
taking  no  account  of  debts  (which,  according  to  the  rule  of 
the  Board  would  increase  the  amount),  the  assessed  value  of  capital 
stock  under  the  law  should  be  $929,332;  but  the  Board  of  Equal¬ 
ization  puts  it  at  only  $435,532.  Adding  this  to  the  assessed  value 
of  taxable  property,  we  have  only  $618,700  as  the  full  basis  of 
taxation  for  these  companies.  Similar  comparisons  show  similar 
results  in  respect  to  the  other  classes  of  corporations  included  in 
the  foregoing  tables. 
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Table  XLIIb  compares  the  aggregate  of  the  foregoing  assessments 
for  1894,  with  the  aggregate  of  similar  assessments  for  the  years 
1890,  1891,  1892  and  1893,  showing  an  almost  regular  decline  in 
the  assessments,  from  15.83  per  cent,  in  1890,  to  9.42  per  cent,  in 
1894.  In  1893  the  proportionate  assessment  rose  a  trifle  above 
that  for  1892 — from  9.36  per  cent,  in  1892,  to  9.86  per  cent. — but 
fell  again  the  following  year. 

Table  XLIIb — Showing  the  assessment  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
of  the  Capital  Stock  of  Companies  and  Associations  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State ,  other  than  Bailway  Companies,  for  the  years  1890 ,  1891y 
1892 ,  1893  and  1894,  being  excess  of  the  equalized  value  of  Capital  Stock  and 
debt  over  the  equalized  value  of  Tangible  Property  of  such  Corporations  assessed 
by  local  assessors. 


All  Corporations ,  1890-1894 . 


Years. 

No.  of 
corpor¬ 
ations 
re¬ 
ported. 

Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up, as 
reported  by 
company. 

Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 

Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock, 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Per 
cent, 
assess¬ 
ment  of 
capital 
stock 
re¬ 
ported. 

1890 . 

314 

$100,842, 771 
115,210, 045 
120, 580,801 
92, 724,506 
167, 045,035 

$9,007,615 
11,493,960 
11, 287,807 
9, 139, 150 
10,740,613 

$6, 956, 909 
6,273,693 

$15, 964,524 
17, 767. 653 
17,837, 009 
14,503,129 

15.83 

1891 . 

324 

15.42 

1892 . 

334 

6*549,  202 
5, 363,979 
4,994,777 

9.36 

1893 . 

241 

9.86 

1894 . . 

263 

15,' 735,' 390 

9.42 

Totals, 5  years . 

1,476 

$596,403,158 

$51,669,145 

$30, 138, 560 

$81,807, 705 

Averages . 

295 

$119, 280, 631 

$10,333,829 

$6,027,712 

$16,361,541 

13.72 

Increase, 1894-1890. .. 

$66,202, 264 

$1,732,998 

Decrease, 1894-1890  .. 

51 

$1,  962, 132 

$229,134 

2.11 

In  Tables  XLIII  to  XLIIIe  we  gather  together  for  the  years 
1890  to  1894  inclusive,  the  details  of  assessment  of  each  of  the  6 
leading  Chicago  corporations  named  in  preceding  tables,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  assessment  valuations  of  their  capital 
stock  with  the  market  value  by  which,  under  the  law,  assessments 
of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  should  have  been  governed. 
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Table  XLIII — Chicago  City  Railway  Co.  ( South  Side),  1890-1894. 


Years. 

Amo'int  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by 
company. 

Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 

Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capita]  stock 
by  the  boatd, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Increaee  of 
capital  stock 
reported. 

Per 
cent, 
assess¬ 
ment  of 
capital 
stock. 

1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

Totals  for  5 
years  . 

$5,000,000 

6.000,000 

7,000,000 

9,000,000 

9,000,000 

$606, 544 
704,102 
676,422 
692,591 
749,360 

$618, 456 
545, 898 
623,578 
657,409 
610,  640 

$1,225,000 

1,250,000 

1,300,000 

1,350,000 

1,360,000 

$1,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

24.5 

20.83 

18.57 

15 

15.1 

$36,000,000 

$3,429,019 

$3,055, 981 

$6, 485,000 

$4,000,000 

Averages . 

$7,200,000 

$685,804 

$611,196 

$1,297, 000 

$1,000,000 

18.01 

Increase  1894-1890 

$4,000,000 

$142, 816 

$135,000 

Decrease  1894-1890 

$7,816 

9.4 

Table  XLIIIa — Chicago  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co.,  1890-1894. 


Years. 

Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by 
company. 

Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 

Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Increase  of 
capital  stock 
reported. 

Per 
cent, 
assess¬ 
ment  of 
capital 
stock. 

1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  . . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

Totals  for  5 
years . . 

$4,984,200 

5,000,000 

4, 984,000 
4,963,500 

4,  984, 200 

$618,  706 
577,777 
562, 807 
576, 608 
543, 214 

$331, 294 
147,223 
162,193 
123,392 
156,786 

$950,000 

725,000 

725,000 

700,000 

700,000 

$15,S00 

19.06 

14.5 

14.55 

14.1 

14.04 

$24,915,900 

$2,879,112 

$920,888 

$3, 800, 000 

$15,800 

Averages . 

$4,983,180 

$575,822 

$184,178 

$760,000 

$3,950 

15.25 

Increase  1894-1890 

Decrease  1894-1890 

$75,492 

$174, 508 

$250, 000 

3.81 
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Table  XLIIIb — Chicago  Telephone  Co.,  1890-1894. 


Years. 

Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by 
company. 

Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 

Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  Toy 
local  assessors. 

Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Increase  of 
capital  stock 
reported. 

Per 
cent, 
assess¬ 
ment  of 
capital 
stock. 

1890 . 

$1,253,300 

1.754.200 
2,260,000 

3.280.200 

3.796.200 

$208,888 

202,912 

$245, 183 
248,793 
318, 947 
319,869 
284,768 

$454, 071 
451,705 
508,500 
508, 500 
510,000 

36.23 

1891 . 

$500,900 
505,800 
1,020, 200 
516,000 

25.75 

1892  . 

1893  . 

189,  553 
188, 631 
225, 232 

22.5 

15.5 

1894 . 

13.43 

Totals  for  5 
years  . 

$12,343,900 

$1, 015, 216 

$1,417,560 

$2,432,776 

$2,542,900 

Averages . 

$2,468,780 

$203,043 

$283,512 

$486, 555 

$635,750 

19.71 

Increase  1894-1890 

$2,542,900 

$16,344 

$39, 585 

$55, 929 

Decreasel894-1890 

22.80 

Table  XLIIIc — North  Chicago  City  Bailway  Co  ,  1890-1894 . 


Years. 

Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by 
company. 

Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 

Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Increase  of 
capital  stock 
reported. 

Per 
cent, 
assess¬ 
ment  of 
capital 
stock. 

1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

Totals  for  5 
years . 

$500,000 
500, 000 
500,000 
500,000 
5,499, 500 

$243, 408 
285, 841 
266,059 
283,808 
311,105 

$319,092 
264,159 
288,941 
216,192 
205, 895 

$562, 500 
550,000 
555, 000 
500,000 
517, 000 

$4, 999,500 

112.5 

110 

111 

100 

9.4 

$7,499,  500 

$1,390,221 

$1,294,279 

$2, 684,500 

$4,999,500 

Averages . 

$1,499,  900 

$278,044 

$258,856 

$536,900 

$1,249,875 

35.8 

Increase  1894-1890 

$4,999, 950 

$67, 697 

Decrease  1894-1890 

$113, 197 

$45, 500 

76.7 
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Table  XLIlId — Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  1890-1894. 


Years. 

Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by 
company. 

Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 

Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock, 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Total  omount 
assessed,  being 
net  asseesment 
of  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Increase  of 
capital  stock 
reported. 

Per 
cent, 
assess¬ 
ment  of 
capital 
stock. 

1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

Totals  for  5 
years  . 

$24,963, 100 
24,965,600 
29,941,500 
29, 999,950 
35, 430,  600 

$669. 635 
847,077 
1,040.824 
1,023,154 
1,149,711 

$903,700 

701,885 

851,050 

672,346 

593,824 

$1,573,335 

1,548,962 

1,891,874 

1, 695, 500 
1,743,595 

$2,500 

4,975,900 

58,450 

5,  430, 650 

6.3 

6.2 

6.32 

5.65 

4.92 

$145,300,750 

$4, 730,461 

$3,722, 805 

$8, 353,266 

$10,467,500 

Averages . 

$29,060, 150 

$946,  092 

$744,561 

$1,670,653 

$2, 616,875 

5.73 

Increase  1894-1890 

$10,467, 500 

$480,136 

$170, 260 

Decrease  1894-1 890 

$309,876 

1.38 

Table  XLIIIe — West  Chicago  Street  Bailway  Co.,  1890-1894- 


Years. 


Amount  of 
capital  stock 
paid  up  as 
reported  by- 
company. 


Equalized 
value  of  tan¬ 
gible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed 
by  local 
assessors. 


Net  assessment 
of  capital  stock, 
being  excess  of 
equalized  value 
of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over 
tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by 
local  assessors'. 


Total  amount 
assessed,  being 
net  assessment 
of  capital  stock 
by  the  board, 
and  equalized 
value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 


Increase  of 
capital  stock 
reported. 


Per 
cent, 
assess¬ 
ment  of 
capital 
stock. 


1890  . 

1891  . 

$1,250,000 
1,250, 000 
1,250,000 
1,250,000 
13,189,000 

$670,533 
859, 528 
862,822 
995, 106 
1,107,121 

$188, 892 

$859, 425 
859,528 
862, 822 
1,000,000 
1,144,000 

68.75 

68.76 
69.03 
80 

8.67 

1892 . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

Totals  for  5 
years  . 

4,894 

36,879 

$11,939,000 

$18, 189, 000 

$4,495,110 

$230, 665 

$4,725, 775 

$11,939, 000 

Averages . 

$3,637,800 

$899,022 

$46, 133 

$945, 155 

$2,984,750 

25.71 

Increase  1894-1890 

$11,939,000 

$436. 588 

$284,575 

Decrease  1894-1890 


$152,013 


60.08 
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How  little  attention  the  Board  must  have  paid  to  the  market 
value  of  shares  in  assessing  the  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  these 
corporations  may  be  judged  from  a  comparison  of  the  last  group 
of  tables  with  the  following  abstract  from  the  market  reports  for 
May  1,  1890,  1891,  1892,  1893  and  1894. 


Statement  showing  the  market  price  of  the  shares  of  five  of  the  leading  Chicago 
corporations,  on  the  first  day  of  May ,  for  five  years — 1890-1894. 


Name  of  Company. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Average 
price  for 
five  years. 

Chicago  City  Railway  Co . 

$290 

$3241/2 

$340 

220 

$390 

200 

$330 

160 

$334.9 

193.1 

Chicago  Telephone  Co . 

North  Chicago  City  Railway  Co . 

15114 

19i 

18414 

188 

183% 

190 

27614 

177 

24794 

172 

208.7 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.  . . . . 

181.6 

West  Chicago  Street  Railway  Co . 

116% 

137% 

137% 

19614 

150% 

148 

For  example,  compare  the  assessments  of  the  Chicago  City  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  shown  in  Table  XLIII,  with  the  market  value  of 
its  stock  shown  in  the  foregoing  market  report.  In  1890  the 
market  value  of  this  corporation’s  shares  was  290  per  cent.,  miking 
the  value  of  the  capital  stock  (nominally  $5,000,000  at  the  time) 
as  high  as  $14,500,000.  In  assessing,  the  Board  of  Equalization  is 
supposed  to  have  added  to  this  sum  all  debts  except  those  for 
current  expenses;  but  let  the  debts,  if  any,  be  left  out  of  considera¬ 
tion.  The  equalized  value  of  the  tangible  property  of  this  com¬ 
pany  assessed  by  local  assessors  for  1890  was  $606,541,  which,  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  market  value  of  the  capital  stock,  leaves  $13,893,- 
456  as  the  net  value  of  capital  stock.  This,  under  the  law,  should 
have  been  the  basis  of  taxation  in  1890  for  the  Chicago  City  Rail¬ 
way  Company.  Instead,  that  company  was  assessed  by  the  Board 
at  but  $618,456.  It  is  sometimes  urged  in  behalf  of  the  Board’s 
lawless  action  in  such  cases,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  value  cor¬ 
porate  property  at  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  true  value,  that 
being  looked  upon  as  about  the  valuation  usually  assessed  against 
property  in  general.  But  the  valuation  in  this  instance  is  not  13 
per  cent,  of  the  nominal  value  of  capital  stock  after  deducting  tan¬ 
gible  property,  and  hardly  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  its  net  market 
value. 

Between  1890  and  1894  the  capital  stock  of  the  same  company 
was  increased  to  $9,000,000.  Notwithstanding  this  increase,  shares 
were  worth,  May  1,  1894,  according  to  the  market  report,  330  per 
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cent.,  making  the  market  value  of  the  stock  829,700,000.  Deduct¬ 
ing  the  8749,360  of  tangible  property  from  this,  we  have  a  basis 
for  taxation  of  at  least  828,950,640.  But  the  Board  actually 
assessed  the  capital  stock  that  year  at  only  8610,640 — an  under¬ 
assessment  of  828,340,000. 

The  other  corporations  named  in  the  foregoing  statement  furnish 
equally  interesting  material  for  reflection  upon  the  extent  of  the 
under-valuations  of  corporate  property.  Following  is  a  tabulation: 


Table  XLIIIf — Showing  market  price  of  Shares,  amount  of  Capital  Stock  paid 
up,  market  value  of  Stock  May  1 ,  1894,  assessment  of  Tangible  Property,  net 
assessment  of  Capital  Stock,  and  under-assessment  for  the  * year  1894 • 


Name  of  Company. 

Market 
price  of 
shares, 
May  1, 
1894. 

Amount 
of  capital 
stock 

paid  up  as 
reported 
by  the 
company. 

Market 
value  of 
capital 
stock,  May 
1,  1894. 

Equalized 
value  of 
tangible 
property 
assessed  by 
local 

assessors. 

Net  assessment 
of  capital 
stock,  being  ex¬ 
cess  of  capital 
stock  and  debt 
over  tangible 
property 
assessed  by 
local  assessors. 

Under¬ 
assessment 
of  capital 
stock  by  State 
Board  of 
Equalization. 

Chicago  City  Ry.  Co . 

Chicago  Telephone  Co  . . 
NorthChicagoCityRy.Co. 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.. 
West  Chicago  St.  Ry.  Co. 

Totals, 5  companies.. 

$330 

160 

247% 

172 

150% 

$9,000, 000 
3,796,200 
5,499,500 
35, 430, 600 
13,189,000 

$29,700,000 
6,073,920 
13, 525,011 
60,740,632 
19,898, 903 

$749,360 
225,232 
311, 105 
1,149,711 
1, 107, 121 

$610,640 
284, 768 
205, 895 
593,824 
36, 879 

$28, 340, 000 
5,563,920 
13.008, 011 
58,997,037 
18, 754,903 

$66,915,300 

$129,938,466 

$3,542,589 

$1,732,006 

$124, 663,871 

The  next  group  of  tables  (Tables  XLIIIg  toXLIIIk)  compares 
the  6  leading  corporations  of  Chicago  with  each  other,  and  with  all 
corporations  reporting,  for  the  years  1890  and  1894. 

Table  XLIII  g — Statement  showing  the  amount  of  capital  stock  paid  up  as  re¬ 
ported  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  /or  the  years  1890  and  1894 ,  and  the 
increase  of  the  same. 


N'ame  of  Corporation. 

Amount  of  capital  stock 
paid  up,a8  reported  by 
.  company. 

Increase. 

Per  cent, 
increase. 

1890. 

1894. 

All  corporations  reported . 

$100,842,771 

$167,045, 035 

$66,202,264 

65.65 

Chicago  City  Railway  Co . 

Chicago  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co . 

$5,000,000 

4,984,200 

1,253,300 

89, 000,  000 

4.984.200 

3.796.200 

$4, 000, 000 

80 

Chicago  Telephone  Co . 

2,542,900 

202.9 

North  Chicago  City  Railway  Co . 

500,000 

5,499,500 

4,999,500 

999.9 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Co . 

24,  963,100 

35,430,600 

10, 467, 500 

41.93 

West  Chicago  Street  Railway  Co . 

1,250,000 

13,189,000 

11,939,000 

955.12 

Totols  for  6  corporations . 

$37, 950,600 

$71,899,500 

$33,948,900 

89.46 
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Table  XLIII  h— Statement  showing  assessment  of  tangible  property,  by  local  assess¬ 
ors,  for  the  years  1890  and  1894;  also  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  same. 


Name  of  Corporation. 

Equalized  v 
gihle  propei 
by  local  £ 

1890. 

alue  of  lan- 
’ty  assessed 
issessors. 

1894. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent, 
increase. 

Per  cent, 
decrease. 

All  corporations  reported . 

$9,007, 615 

$10,740,613 

$1, 732, 998 

. 

19.24 

Chicago  City  Railway  Co . . 

Chicago  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co.. 

Chicago  Telephone  Co . 

North  Chicago  City  Railway  Co.  .. 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Co . 

West  Chicago  Street  Railway  Co.. 

Totals  for  6  corporations . 

$606, 544 
618,  706 
208,888 
243,408 
669,635 
670,533 

$749, 360 
543,214 
225,232 
311, 105 
1,149,771 
1, 107, 121 

$142,816 

16,344 

67,697 

480,136 

436,588 

$75,492 

23.55 

7.82 

27.40 

71.70 

65.11 

12.20 

$3,017, 714 

$4,085, 803 

$1,143,  581 

$75,492 

35.39 

. 

Net  increase,  $1,068,089. 


Table  XLIII  i — Statement  showing  net  assessment  by  Board  of  Equalization  of 
capital  stock  for  the  years  1890  and  1894;  also  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
same. 


Name  of  Corporation. 

Net  assesssment  of  capital 
stock,  being  excese  of  equalized 
value  of  capital  stock 
and  debt  over  tangible  prop¬ 
erty  assessed  by  local 
assessors. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent, 
increase. 

Per  cent, 
decrease. 

1890. 

1894. 

All  corporations  reported. 

$6,956,909 

$4, 994, 777 

$1,962,132 

28.20 

Chicago  City  Railway  Co.. 
Chicago  Gas  L’t  &  CokeCo. 
Chicago  Telephone  Co . 

$618,456 
331,294 
245, 183 
319, 092 
903,700 
188,  892 

$610,640 
156,786 
284,768 
205, 895 
593,824 
36,879 

$7,819 

174,508 

1.26 

52.67 

$39,  585 

16.15 

North  Chicago  CityRy.  Co. 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Co ... . 
West  Chicago  Street  Ry.Co. 

Totals  for  6  corporations 

113, 197 
309,876 
152,013 

35.47 
34.29 

80.48 

$2,606,617 

$1, 888, 792 

$39,585 

$757,410 

27.54 

Net  reduction,  $717,825. 
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Table  XLIIIj — Statement  showing  Total  Assessments  for  the  years  1890  and 

189k ,  also  Increase  or  Decrease  of  the  same. 


Name  of  Corporation. 

Total  amount  assessed,  being 
net  assessment  of  capital 
stock  by  the  board,  and 
equalized  value  of  tangi¬ 
ble  property  assesed  by 
the  local  assessors. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent, 
increase. 

Per  cent, 
decrease. 

1890. 

1894. 

All  corporations  reported. 

$15,964,524 

$15,  735, 390 

$229, 134 

1.44 

Chicago  City  Ry.  Co . 

$1, 225, 000 
950,000 
454,071 
562,  500 
1, 573, 335 
859,425 

$1,360,000 
700,000 
510,000 
517,000 
1,743, 595 
1,144,000 

$135, 000 

11.02 

Chicago  Gas  L't  &  Coke  Co. 
Chicago  Telephone  Co. . . . 
North  Chicago  City  Ry.  Co. 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Co  . .. 
West  Chicago  St.  Ry.  Co  .. 

Totals,  6  corporations. 

250,000 

26.32 

55, 929 

12.32 

45,500 

8.09 

170,260 
284, 575 

10.82 

33.11 

$5, 624, 331 

$5,974,595 

$645, 764 

$295,500 

6.23 

Net  increase,  $350,264. 


Table  XLIIIk — Statement  showing  the  per  cent,  of  Increase  or  Decrease  of  Capi¬ 
tal  Stock ,  as  reported  by  the  Companies ,  equalized  value  of  Tangible  Property 
assessed  by  local  assessors,  net  assessment  of  Capital  Stock  and  total  assessment 
of  all  Corporations  reported  and  six  leading  Corporations  of  Chicago — 1890-1894 • 


Name  of  Corporation. 

Capital 

Stock. 

Assessment  of 
Tangible  Prop’ty. 

Net  Assessment 
of  Capital  Stock. 

Total  Stock. 

Per  cent, 
increase. 
1890-1894. 

Per  cent, 
increase. 

Per  cent, 
decrease. 

Per  cent, 
increase. 

Per  cent, 
decrease. 

Per  cent, 
increase. 

Per  cent, 
decrease. 

All  corporations  reported... 

65.65 

19.24 

28.20 

1.44 

Chicago  City  Ry.  Co . 

80 

23 . 55 

1.26 

52.67 

35  47 
34.29 
80.48 

11.02 

Chicago  Gas  L’t  &  Coke  Co. 
Chicago  Telephone  Co  .  ... 
North  Chicago  City  Ry.  Co. 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Co . 

West  Chicago  St.  Ry.  Co _ 

12.20 

26.32 

8.09 

20.29 

999.9 

41.93 

955.12 

7.82 

27.40 

71.70 

65.11 

16.15 

12.32 

10.82 

33.11 

From  this  group  of  tables  we  see  that  the  increase  of  paid-up 
capital  stock  for  all  corporations,  1890-1894,  was  65.65  per  cent. 
Of  the  six  leading  Chicago  corporations,  five  report  increases;  and  in 
but  one  instance  is  the  percentage  lower  than  that  for  all  corpora¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  One  city  railway  makes  an  increase  of  999.9 
per  cent,  and  the  average  for  the  six  is  89.46  per  cent.  During 
the  same  period  the  average  increase  of  tangible  property  is 
represented  as  only  19-24  per  cent,  for  all  corporations  and  35.39 
per  cent,  for  the  six  Chicago  concerns,  one  of  the  latter,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  scoring  a  decrease  of  12.20 
per  cent.  The  net  assessments  of  capital  stock,  intended  to 
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represent  the  excess  of  the  value  of  capital  stock  and  debt  com¬ 
bined,  over  the  value  of  tangible  property,  appeer  to  have  de¬ 
creased  28.20  per  cent,  when  all  corporations  are  considered;  and 
as  to  the  six  Chicago  corporations,  but  one,  the  Chicago  Telephone 
Company,  had  its  net  assessment  of  capital  stock  increased,  the 
others  having  been  favored  with  decreases  varying  from  1.26  per 
cent,  to  80.48  per  cent — an  average  of  27.54  per  cent.  The  total 
amount  of  net  assessment  of  capital  stock  and  value  of  tangible 
property  decreased  1.44  per  cent,  as  to  all  corporations,  and  in¬ 
creased  6.23  per  cent,  as  to  the  six  of  Chicago. 

The  increase  of  6.23  per  cent  in  the  assessment  of  the  six  Chicago 
corporations  is  a  trifle  when  it  is  considered  that  during  the  same 
period  the  paid  up  capital  stock,  even  at  its  nominal  value,  had 
increased  89.46  per  cent. 

Section  Y.  Decrease  in  Assessment  Valuation  of  all 

Property. 

Comparison  of  the  assessment  valuations  of  all  kinds  of  prop¬ 
erty — personal,  lands,  town  and  city  lots,  railroad  corporations  and 
other  corporations — as  reported  in  1873,  with  those  reported  in 
1893,  shows  a  decrease,  varying  from  7.54  per  cent.,  in  the  case 
of  town  and  city  lots,  up  to  74.33  per  cent,  in  that  of  corpora¬ 
tions  oilier  than  railroads. 

Table  XLIV — Comparison  of  Assessment  of  all  Property  in  the  State ,  for  the 

years  1873  and  1893. 


Kinds  of  Property. 

Assessments 
for  the  year  1873. 

Assessments 
for  the  year  1893. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent, 
decrease. 

The  State . 

$1,355,401,317 

$847,191,515 

$508,209,892 

37.50 

Personal  property . 

Lands . 

Town  and  city  lots . 

Railroads  (all  property) . 

Corporations  other  than  railroads. 
The  city  of  Quincy . 

$287,292,809 
582,416,  667 
317,1«9, 285 
133,807,823 
20,896, 462 
*13,788, 271 

$145,318, 406 
320,964,855 
293,274,185 
82,  270,  090 
5,363,979 

$141,974,403 
261,451,812 
23,925, 100 
51,537,733 
15,532,483 
13, 788,271 

49.42 

44.89 

7.54 

38.52 

74.33 

*  Assessment  of  the  city  of  Quincy  included  in  Adams  county  in  1893. 
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1.  COMPARISON  WITH  INDIANA. 


This  showing,  too,  may  be  usefully  compared  with  one  for  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

Table  XLV — Comparison  of  Assessments  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 


Kind  of  Property. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Excess  of 
assessment  in 
Indiana  over 
Illinois. 

Per  cent, 
of  excess  of 
assess¬ 
ment. 

Assessment  1893. 

Assessment  1894. 

The  State .  . 

$847,191, 515 

$1,297,193,624 

$450, 002, 109 

53.12 

Real  estate . 

$614,239, 515 
145,318,406 
82,270,090 
*5, 363, 979 

$843,381,600 
291,085,845 
157,743,026 
+4, 983, 153 

$229,142,560 
145, 767, 439 
75,472,936 
J380,826 

37.31 

103.09 

91.74 

$7.64 

Personal  property . 

Railroad  property . 

Corporations*other  than  railroads. 

*  Includes  assessments  of  all  classes  of  corporations  other  than  railroads, 
t  Includes  telegraph,  telephone,  express  and  palace  car  companies  only. 
t  Excess  in  favor  of  Illinois. 

Here  we  see  that  Indiana,  with  her  much  lower  population,  has 
four  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  ($450,002,109)  or  53.12  per 
cent,  more  taxable  property  than  Illinois.  Her  real  estate  yields 
37.31  per  cent,  more;  her  personal  property,  103.09  per  cent.  more,, 
and  her  railroad  property,  91.74  per  cent.  more. 
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PAET  III. 

EVILS  AND  REMEDIES. 


CHAPTER  I.— EVILS  OF  THE  EXISTING  SYSTEM  OF 

TAXATION. 


Any  doubt  as  to  the  excessive  burdens  of  taxation  under  which 
the  laboring  class  in  this  State  staggers,  or  of  the  indirect  effect 
of  the  existing  system  in  undermining  labor  interests  and  buttress¬ 
ing  those  of  special  privilege,  should  be  satisfied  by  a  study  of 
the  foregoing  tables.  This  may  be  facilitated  by  a  recapitulation 
of  the  leading  facts  they  prove. 

Section  I. — Recapitulation  of  the  Analysis  of  Tables. 

The  system  of  general  property  taxation  as  it  operates  in  Illi¬ 
nois  is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  Chicago,  for  reasons  stated,  is 
made  the  central  field  of  investigation.  Personal  property,  realty, 
and  certain  miscellaneous  undervaluations  of  both  kinds,  having 
been  separately  considered  in  the  Analysis  of  Tables,  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  here. 

1.  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

Nearly  all  personal  property  is  required  by  law  to  be 
annually  listed  by  the  people  who  own  or  hold  it.  This  is  to  be 
done  in  the  form  of  itemized  schedules  of  the  numbers,  amounts, 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  property  owned  or  held.  Schedules 
must  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  person  listing.  Upon  receiv¬ 
ing  these  schedules  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  assessor  to  appraise 
“the  fair  cash  value”  of  the  property,  and  upon  making  his  return 
to  swear  to  the  good  faith  of  his  appraisment,  and  that  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  all  the  personal  property  in  his  jurisdiction 
is  lifted  and  appraised.  False  swearing  by  either  the  person 
listing  or  the  assessor  is  perjury.  Yet  there  is  listed  in  fact  but 
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the  merest  fraction  of:  personal  property;  anl  in  the  violation  of 
law  which  this  involves,  Cook  county  takes  the  lead,  and  the 
monied  classes  of  Chicago  are  the  worst  offenders. 

In  1894  the  banks,  bankers,  brokers  and  stockjobbers  of  Cook 
county,  listed  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  moneys,  inclusive 
of  moneys  on  hand  and  in  transit,  and  of  funds  subject  to  draft 
and  other  check  and  cash  items.  The  remaining  101  counties  of 
the  State  listed  seventy  times  as  much  in  the  aggregate,  and  each 
county  of  as  many  as  22  selected  for  comparison  listed  more  than 
Cook.  Of  net  credits,  Cook  county  listed  in  1894  but  $10,000 — a 
less  sum  than  was  listed  by  any  one  of  40  selected  counties. 

The  enormity  of  this  under-listing  is  unwittingly  proved  by 
some  of  the  banks  themselves.  Less  than  a  year  prior  to  the 
listing,  in  the  summer  of  1893,  when  their  credit  was  in  question, 
27  of  these  banks  showed,  in  an  official  report  to  the  State 
Auditor,  the  possession  of  net  credits  100  times  greater,  and 
moneys  400  times  greater,  than  the  amounts  listed;  and  those  27 
banks  were  only  a  portion  of  the  class  whose  moneys  and  credits 
the  listing  represents. 

The  moneys  and  credits  of  others  than  banks,  etc.,  are  similarly 
under-listed.  But  $450,000  is  returned  from  Cook  county  for 
moneys,  being  less  than  37  cents  per  capita,  against  $2.03  per 
capita  for  the  State  as  a  whole;  and  in  comparison  with  returns 
from  28  selected  counties,  these  moneys  o£  the  public  generally, 
as  distinguished  from  banks,  etc.,  are  not  one-fourth  as  much 
from  Cook  county  as  from  the  lowest  other  county  oE  the  list. 

So  with  investments.  The  shares  of  all  banks  located  in  Cook 
county,  State  and  National,  are  listed  at  less  than  those  of  several 
other  counties,  and  at  only  seven  times  the  amount  listed  from 
one  of  the  poorest  agricultural  counties  of  the  State.  Commercial 
reports  place  the  actual  value  of  these  shares  at  about  $50,000,000, 
though  they  are  listed  at  but  a  trifle  more  than  $350,000.  This 
under- valuation  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
share-holders  may  be  largely  non-residents  of  Cook  county  and 
pay  taxes  elsewhere;  the  law  requires  bank  shares,  whether  State 
or  National,  to  be  listed  where  the  bank  is  located,  regardless  of 
the  residence  of  share  holders.  Neither  can  it  be  urged  that  most 
shares  may  have  become  exempt  through  taxation  of  capital  stock; 
the  capital  stock  of  banks  is  also  extravagantly  under-valued. 
Commercial  reports  estimate  the  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  only 
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18  State  and  18  National  banks  of  Cook  county  at  over  $46,000,000; 
yet  the  total  assessment  of  Cook  county  for  the  capital  stock  of 
banks  is  less  than  $8,000,000.  This  class  of  property  is  required 
by  law  to  be  assessed  at  its  “fair  cash  value.” 

Statistics  as  to  other  investments  are  tabulated,  and  also  those 
as  to  miscellaneous  personalty.  The  latter  exhibit  a  ridiculous 
scarcity  in  Chicago  of  safes,  watches,  and  billiard  tables,  and  are 
instructive  and  interesting  as  examples  of  the  reckless  under-list¬ 
ing  and  under-valuation  of  this  class  of  personal  property. 

2.  REAL  PROPERTY. 

The  inquiry  into  Chicago  real  estate  taxation  is  confined  to  the 
old  limits  of  the  city,  known  as  the  North,  South  and  West  Divis¬ 
ions.  Examples  for  examination  and  comparison  have  been  selected 
from  all  three  Divisions,  and  each  example  is  typical  of  a  class. 
Information  as  to  assessment  valuations  were  derived  from  official 
tax  records;  differences  between  the  assessment  valuations  of  build¬ 
ings  and  their  sites  were  learned  from  the  private  field  books  of 
assessors,  in  which  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  these  differences. 
True  values  are  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  the  calculations  of 
cost  made  upon  application  for  building  permits,  upon  considera¬ 
tions  expressed  in  the  deeds  of  actual  sales,  and  upon  the  opinions 
of  reputable  and  conservative  experts. 

An  impression  prevails  that  real  estate  is  fairly  valued  when 
assessors  return  it  at  one-fourth  of  its  true  value,  but  this  is  not 
the  law.  The  law  requires  it  to  be  valued  “at  its  fair  cash  value, 
estimated  at  the  price  it  would  bring  at  a  fair,  voluntary  sale.” 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  assessor  to  “actually  view  and  determine,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  the  fair  cash  value”  of  each  piece;  and  upon 
making  his  return  to  swear  that  the  return  “contains  a  correct  and 
full  list  of  all  the  real  property  subject  to  taxation”  within  his  juris¬ 
diction,  and  that  the  valuation  is  in  each  case  “the  fair  cash  value 
of  such  property”  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief.  To 
verify  a  false  return  is  to  commit  perjury. 

But  if  valuations  at  one-fourth  of  true  value  did  satisfy  the  law, 
the  law  would  still  be  unsatisfied ;  for  it  is  seldom  that  a  valuation 
approaches  one-fourth  of  true  value  sufficiently  near  to  suggest 
good  faith  with  reference  even  to  that  low  basis.  In  1893  all  the 
real  estate  within  the  three  Divisions  of  the  old  city  limits  was 
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valued  for  taxation  at  nearly  $300,000,000  less  than  the  estimated 
cost  of  buildings  for  the  construction  of  which  permits  had  been 
issued  since  the  beginning  of  1876.  In  other  words,  the  reasonable 
cost  of  the  buildings  alone  that  had  probably  been  constructed 
during  the  17  preceding  years  was  three  times  as  much  as  the 
total  valuation  of  all  real  estate  in  1893. 

The  suspicion  which  this  fact  arouses  is  confirmed  by  other  gen¬ 
eral  facts.  When  valuations  for  city  taxation  were  distinct  from 
those  for  State  and  county  taxation,  they  showed  in  value  four 
times  as  much  realty  for  purposes  of  city  taxation  as  for  State 
and  county  purposes.  Now  that  one  valuation  serves  as  the  basis 
for  all  taxing  purposes,  the  valuation  is  only  half  what  it  was  for 
city  purposes  20  years  ago,  though  population  has  meantime  quad¬ 
rupled.  And  the  average  value  of  city  lots  returned  for  taxation 
in  1893  for  Cook  county  was  only  $239.05,  against  $195.84  as  the 
average  value  for  the  State  at  large.  Besides  confirming  suspicions 
of  unlawful  valuations,  these  facts  give  strong  color  to  the  im¬ 
pression  prevalent  in  farming  communities  that  Chicago  evades  a 
fair  share  of  general  taxation. 

But  it  would  not  be  just  to  infer  that  the  working  classes  of 
Chicago  either  desire  or  are  benefited  by  these  discriminations. 
They  are  sufferers  along  with  farmers;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
namely,  that  in  fact  both  belong  to  the  great  laboring  class,  and 
what  injures  one  must  injure  the  other.  These  discriminations 
against  the  country  are  part  of  a  lawless  policy  of  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  rich.  The  policy  is  tacitly  encouraged,  if  not  actu¬ 
ally  promoted,  by  the  rich  of  Chicago,  and,  intended  or  not,  it 
operates  with  crushing  force  against  the  poor  all  over  the  State, 
whether  in  city  or  country,  whether  workingman  or  farmer. 

Individual  instances,  selected  solely  because  they  are  typical, 
confirm  the  worst  suspicions  of  fraud.  Seventy  typical  business 
premises,  located  in  the  heart  of  Chicago’s  commercial  centre,  run¬ 
ning  in  height  from  7  to  20  stories,  and  containing  from  59  to 
700  rooms,  were  assessed  for  taxation  in  1893  at  valuations  out¬ 
rageously  low.  The  building  valuation  of  one  is  placed  as  low  as 

4.83  per  cent,  of  its  cost,  and  that  of  the  highest  at  only  33.33  per 
cent.;  the  average  being  12.38  per  cent.  Sites  are  valued  as  low  as 

2.83  per  cent,  of  the  true  site  value,  and  none  of  them  higher  than 
14.67  per  cent.,  the  average  being  7.36  per  cent.  The  average  val- 
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uation  of  buildings  and  sites  together  is  9.67  per  cent,  of  true 
value.  These  under-valuations  should  have  satisfied  the  most  law¬ 
less  spirit  of  tax  evasion,  but  in  1894  reductions  were  made  in  17 
out  of  the  70  instances.  Some  of  these  reductions  were  from  valu¬ 
ations  that  were  already  only  6.86  per  cent,  of  true  value,  and  nono 
were  from  higher  valuations  than  17.87  per  cent,  of  true  value. 
Most  of  them  were  from  valuations  ranging  from  7  per  cent,  to  11 
per  cent,  of  true  value.  No  valid  reason  for  the  reductions  is 
discernable. 

Luxurious  residences  worth  from  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  over 
a  million,  selected  from  different  choice  residence  localities,  are 
assessed  at  from  12  23  per  cent,  of  true  value  downward.  The 
most  valuable — the  millionaire  residence — is  valued  for  taxation  at 
only  5.54  per  cent,  of  true  value,  while  the  least  valuable  of  all  is 
assessed  at  9.5  per  cent.,  and  some  worth  not  much  more  than  the 
lowest  are  assessed  as  high  as  11.03  per  cent.  The  average  valua¬ 
tion  is  about  7  per  cent,  of  true  value.  Increasing  values  of  land 
in  these  localities  are  heeded  but  little  by  assessors.  In  a  typical 
instance  a  tract  of  land  which  changed  hands  in  1882  for  $90,000, 
was  valued  for  taxation  that  year  at  less  than  $20,000.  In  1885, 
when  part  of  it  had  been  sold  at  a  price  indicating  nearly  $200,000 
as  the  true  value  of  the  whole  tract,  the  tax  valuation  was  reduced 
to  but  a  trifle  more  than  $10,000.  And  8  years  later,  when  occu¬ 
pied  by  dwellings,  all  of  them  greatly  undervalued,  the  land  alone, 
though  then  worth  at  a  very  conservative  estimate  nearly  $600,000, 
was  valued  for  taxation  at  less  than  $35,000. 

Turning  now  from  the  business  center  and  the  region  of  lux¬ 
urious  homes  to  the  residence  quarter  of  the  better  conditioned 
laboring  classes,  we  may  see  how  the  lawless  custom  of  under¬ 
valuation,  in  the  benefits  of  which  thrifty  workingmen  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  share,  actually  increases  their  burdens.  On  a  large 
number  of  properties,  mostly  dwellings,  worth  from  $4,000  down¬ 
ward,  the  average  tax  valuation  is  nearly  16  per  cent,  of  true 
value.  Compare  that  with  the  average  valuation  of  luxurious 
homes — about  7  per  cent,  of  true  value,  and  those  of  the  great 
business  establishments — about  9.5  per  cent.!  If  there  were  noth¬ 
ing  further  to  consider,  we  should  have  evidence  here  that  the 
poorer  classes  pay  upon  their  real  estate,  in  proportion  to  value, 
nearly  double  the  taxes  that  fall  upon  the  rich  in  respect  to  that 
class  of  property. 
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But  more  important  facts  are  yet  to  be  considered.  A  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  different  varieties  of  real  estate  dealt  with  in  these 
tables  indicates  that  some  rough  and  ready  rule  p  evails  among 
assessors,  pursuant  to  which  they  appraise  land  at  about  5  per 
cent,  of  its  true  value,  and  buildings  at  about  15  per  cent,  of  their 
true  value.  At  any  rate  the  averages  show  nearly  that  result. 
Though  such  a  rule  seems  fair  enough  on  its  face,  it  works  with 
great  unfairness  against  the  laboring  class,  both  as  to  the  amount 
of  their  taxes  and  as  to  its  effect  in  diminishing  opportunities  for 
employment.  The  taxes  of  the  laboring  class  are  in  this  "way  un¬ 
fairly  increased,  because  their  improvements  are  usually  worth 
much  more  than  the  sites;  while,  the  improvements  of  the  rich, 
luxurious  though  they  be,  are  nearly  the  same  in  value  as  their 
sites,  and  are  apt  to  be  worth  less.  And  so  of  great  business 
properties.  Consequently  the  rich  benefit  in  higher  degree  than 
the  poor  by  lower  valuations  for  sites  than  for  improvements.  The 
injurious  effects  to  the  laboring  class  in  diminishing  opportunities 
for  employment  are  obvious  after  a  moment’s  thought.  The  higher 
improvements  are  taxed,  the  more  is  the  tendency  to  improve  dis¬ 
couraged.  This  diminishes  opportunity  for  employment.  Again, 
the  lower  sites  are  faxed,  as  compared  with  improvements,  the 
stronger  is  the  incentive  to  make  money  by  holding  vacant  lots 
for  higher  prices,  and  the  weaker  the  incentive  to  make  money  by 
means  of  the  labor  and  risk  that  would  be  involved  in  improving 
them.  This  also  diminishes  opportunity  for  employment. 

The  tables  strikingly  illustrate  the  advantage  over  the  poor 
which  the  rich  gain  by  this  custom  of  valuing  sites  at  a  lower  pro¬ 
portion  of  true  value  than  buildings.  Of  44  modern  style  business 
buildings  in  the  commercial  center,  towering  so  high  into  the  air 
that  they  are  called  “sky-scrapers,”  only  19  are  worth  more  than 
the  narrow  strips  of  ground  upon  which  they  stand.  The  average 
value  of  these  huge  structures  is  less  than  the  average  value  of  the 
sites,  being  49.16  per  cent,  for  the  structures,  and  50.84  per  cent, 
for  the  sites.  And  the  sites  of  16  old  style  business  buildings  in 
the  same  locality,  buildings  8  and  9  stories  high,  are  worth  an 
average  of  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  buildings;  not  one 
building  is  worth  half  as  much  as  the  site  it  occupies.  In  the 
choice  residence  quarters,  also,  sites  rule  at  higher  values  than  im¬ 
provements;  but  in  the  region  of  cheaper  properties,  those  ranging 
from  $4,000  downward,  the  sites  are  worth  barely  more  than  a 
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third  the  value  of  the  improvements.  This  accounts  for  the  fact, 
shown  in  another  connection,  that  small  owners  pay  about  double 
the  taxes,  in  proportion  to  the  true  value  of  their  properties,  that 
are  paid  by  the  owners  of  great  business  buildings  and  fine  res¬ 
idences. 

A  comparison  of  98  vacant  lots  in  the  cheaper  residence  quarter, 
with  20  improved  lots  immediately  adjoining,  illustrates  the  favors 
in  matters  of  taxation  with  which  owners  of  vacant  lots  are  in¬ 
dulged.  The  improved  properties,  land  and  buildings  together, 
valued  for  taxation  at  15.95  per  cent,  of  true  value,  are  taxed 
nearly  three  times  as  much,  relatively  to  value,  as  the  vacant  lots, 
which  are  valued  at  only  5.5  per  cent,  of  true  value.  Improve¬ 
ment  must  necessarily  be  discouraged,  and  opportunities  for  em¬ 
ployment  consequently  diminished  by  such  a  custom. 

The  order  of  favorable  valuation,  as  indicated  by  the  tables,  is 
as  follows: 

1.  Vacant  land.  2.  Luxurious  residences.  3.  Business  premises 
in  the  commercial  centre  of  the  city.  4.  Cheap  residences. 

Finally,  an  illustration  of  the  concentrating  tendency  of  land 
ownership,  due  to  unjust  taxation,  is  drawn  from  statistics  of  a 
large  area  of  the  “South  Side.”  Of  2,196  distinct  lots  of  land  in 
that  quarter,  owned  by  1,198  people,  and  constituting  an  area  of 
265  acres  or  more,  worth  about  $319,000,000  as  bare  land,  223 
pieces,  constituting  46  acres,  and  worth  $63,000,000,  are  owned  by 
18  persons.  That  is  to  say,  about  17.5  per  cent,  in  area,  and 
about  20.32  per  cent,  in  value,  of  the  land  under  consideration,  is 
owned  by  only  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  owners.  The 
average  holding  of  each  of  these  owners  is  equal,  when  measured 
by  value,  as  the  relative  magnitude  of  land  holdings  should  be 
measured,  to  1,750  average  Illinois  farms,  or  more  than  169  square 
miles.  Much  of  the  land  under  consideration  is  very  poorly  im¬ 
proved,  and  about  10  acres,  worth  about  $8,000,000,  is  absolutely 
vacant. 

3.  MISCELLANEOUS  UNDER-VALUATIONS. 

While  Chicago  property  owners  may  have  been  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  expert  or  lucky  in  securing  under- valuations,  under- valua¬ 
tions  are  made  elsewhere  too.  Between  1873  and  1893,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  growth  of  the  State,  all  valuations  tended  downward. 
The  total  assessment  for  personalty  per  capita  in  1873  was  $113.11; 
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in  1893  it  had  fallen  to  $37.98.  For  realty  in  1873  it  was  $354.19 
per  capita,  and  in  1893  only  $160.53.  Though  Indiana  has  but 
half  the  population  of  Illinois,  her  valuations  for  taxation  foot  up 
to  $450,000,000  more  than  Illinois;  and  notwithstanding  that  her 
railroad  mileage  is  only  half  that  of  Illinois,  her  railroad  property 
is  valued  for  taxation  at  twice  as  much. 

Corporations  other  than  railroads  are  taxed  upon  capital  stock 
at  extraordinarily  low  valuations  even  for  Illinois.  Some  of  these 
capital  stock  valuations  are  merely  nominal.  One  of  the  city  rail¬ 
way  companies  of  Chicago  is  assessed  for  taxation  upon  its  capital 
stock  at  a  valuation  of  less  than  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
market  value  at  which  the  law  requires  the  assessment  to  be  made. 

Section  II.— Generalized  Besults  oe  the  Analysis  of  Tables. 

The  analysis  of  tables  fairly  justifies  the  following  generalization: 

First.  The  tax  laws  of  the  State  are  systematically  violated 
by  fraudulent  evasions  and  misrepresentations,  supplemented  by 
perjury. 

Second.  In  a  lawless  rivalry  between  assessors  to  make  the  as¬ 
sessment  valuations  of  their  own  localities  lower  proportionately 
than  elsewhere,  Cook  county  escapes  a  fair  proportion  of  general 
taxes  as  compared  with  other  counties,  Chicago  as  compared  with 
the  remainder  of  Cook  county,  and  the  rich  as  compared  with  the 
poor. 

Third.  Through  the  assessment  of  buildings  at  higher  propor¬ 
tionate  valuations  than  land,  buildings  in  Chicago  are  taxed  much 
more  than  land,  which  forces  an  undue  proportion  of  taxes  upon 
the  poor  and  people  in  moderate  circumstances. 

Fourth.  Discriminate g  under-valuations,  indirect  taxes,  and 
tenderness  toward  landed  interests  in  Chicago,  besides  over¬ 
burdening  the  laboring  class  with  taxes,  are  diminishing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment,  dangerously  concentrating  ownership  of 
land,  and  generally  promoting  the  interests  of  the  very  rich  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Section  III. — Explanation  of  the  Evils. 

1.  PERSONAL  DERELICTIONS. 

No  just  excuse  exists  for  the  violations  of  law  which  the  forego¬ 
ing  tables  show.  That  the  most  guilty  are  among  the  rich  and 
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respectable  makes  their  evasions  none  the  less  lawless.  Neither 
can  they  take  refuge  in  the  plea  that  these  wrongs  are  sanctioned 
by  custom;  the  custom  itself  is  fraudulent  and  mainly  of  their 
own  making.  Quick  to  appeal  to  the  law  and  order  sentiment 
when  an  exasperating  sense  of  wrong  drives  the  poor  to  lawless 
acts,  they  themselves  should  be  held  to  strict  account.  Nor  can 
any  legal  or  moral  difference  between  their  lawlessness  and  the 
aggressions  of  the  poor  be  predicated  of  the  fact  that  the  latter 
are  active  and  violent,  while  the  former,  generally  speaking,  are 
only  evasive.  Men,  like  animals,  fight  with  their  natural  weapons 
— lions  with  force,  foxes  with  cunning.  Occasional  spasms  of  vio¬ 
lence,  deplorable  and  indefensible  as  they  are  in  a  democratic 
country,  are  no  worse,  and  they  are  really  less  dangerous,  than 
the  sly  evasions  of  law  through  which  the  rich  and  respectable 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  Wealthy  people  who  either 
actively  or  passively  avoid  a  full  listing  of  their  property,  who 
wink  at  its  under-valuation,  who  knowingly  pay  less  taxes  than 
their  share  under  the  law,  not  to  mention  those  who  go  the  length 
of  committing  perjury  to  accomplish  the  end,  are  more  truly  crimi¬ 
nal  than  the  hungry  tramp  who  steals  food,  or  the  angered  striker 
who  burns  a  freight  car. 

1.  THE  SYSTEM  INHERENTLY  DEFECTIVE. 

But  the  roots  of  the  disease  go  deeper  down  than  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  of  any  individual  or  class.  Assessors  them¬ 
selves,  culpable  though  they  are  along  with  the  wealthy  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  their  favor,  are  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 
Responsibility  rests  finally  upon  the  system — the  general  property 
tax;  the  law,  the  Constitution  itself,  is  fundamentally  at  fault. 
This  system  is  in  its  nature  so  easily  evaded  by  actively  conniv¬ 
ing  with  assessors  or  passively  accepting  their  fraudulent  favors, 
that  it  offers  premiums  for  fraud  and  perjury,  which  must  be  paid 
by  the  honest  and  truthful.  Such  a  system  tends  to  choke  off  all 
honesty  and  good  faith  in  connection  with  taxation ;  it  demoralizes 
the  whole  community.  Even  the  respectable  rich  seem  to  be  no 
more  proof  against  lawlessness  when  law  pinches  them  at  the 
pocket,  than  are  the  poor  when  it  pinches  them  at  the  stomach. 
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a.  Objections  to  the  Taxation  oj  Personal  Property. 

In  any  general  property  tax  system  personalty  is  of  course  in¬ 
cluded.  But  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  assess  personal  property 
fairly.  The  tables  of  this  report  show  that  only  a  small  portion 
of  personalty  is  listed  at  all,  that  what  is  listed  is  grossly  under¬ 
assessed,  and  that  the  city  of  Chicago  is  under- listed  and  under¬ 
assessed  in  far  greater  degree  than  the  remainder  of  the  State; 
they  indicate  also  that  the  rich  are  outrageously  under-listed  and 
under-assessed  as  compared  with  the  poor.  All  this  is  neither 
accidental  nor  peculiar.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  universal  his¬ 
tory  of  personal  property  taxation. 1 

Personal  property  taxation  impoverishes  the  community  that 
enforces  it,  and  much  of  it,  withal,  is  indirect,  shifting  its 
burdens  in  greatest  measure,  as  we  have  already  seen,  upon 
the  poorer  classes. 2  Consider  the  tables  that  show  the 
enormous  under-listing  and  under- assessment  of  the  moneys  and 
credits  of  banks.  Suppose  these  moneys  and  credits  were  fully  and 
uniformly  listed  and  fairly  valued.  The  tax  would  then  to  that 
extent  increase  the  cost  of  doing  a  banking  business  in  this  State, 
and  moneys  and  credits  would  consequently  be  in  great  degree 
driven  away  to  more  hospitable  jurisdictions,  while  the  tax  upon 
so  much  of  the  banking  business  as  remained  would  be  shifted 
from  the  banks  to  their  customers  in  higher  rates  of  discount,  and 
thence  distributed  through  the  community  in  higher  prices  for 
goods  and  rents  for  dwellings.  So  of  taxes  upon  office  buildings, 
store  buildings,  factory  buildings,  business  machinery  and  fittings, 
stocks  of  goods,  and  so  on.  This  in  no  wise  extenuates  the  offense 
of  those  responsible  for  the  under-listings  and  under-valuations; 
but  it  should  suggest  the  futility  of  trying  to  tax  the  rich  by 
taxing  personal  property. 

And  why  should  personal  property  be  taxed?  Is  the  supply  of 
personal  property  a  thing  to  be  kept  in  check,  like  the  liquor 
traffic  in  some  places  by  high  license,  or  dogs  in  others  by  a  high 
dog  tax?  Or  is  it  something  that  the  community  needs?  some¬ 
thing  that  the  more  of  it  there  is  in  the  community  the  better  off 
the  people  of  that  community  may  be?  Is  it  a  friend  to  be  invited 


(1)  See  Ch.  II,  sec.  1  of  this  Part. 

(2)  See  First  Part,  Ch.  II,  sec.  1. 
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in,  or  an  enemy  to  be  driven  out?  No  man  would  experience  any 
difficulty  in  answering  for  himself.  He  wants  personal  propert}^. 
The  more  he  gets  the  better  he  is  satisfied.  Neither  he  nor  his 
family  regard  it  as  a  nuisance  to  be  suppressed.  Yet  every  per¬ 
sonal  property  tax  increases  his  difficulty  in  getting  and  keeping 
personal  property.  Every  such  tax  assists  in  driving  that  kind 
of  property  out  of  his  household  and  keeping  it  out.  Every  such 
tax  tends  to  lower  the  quality  of  the  personal  property  he  can 
afford  to  own.  And  every  such  tax,  by  thus  diminishing  demand 
for  personal  property,  tends  to  diminish  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  making  and  selling  it. 

This  species  of  taxation  should  be  abolished. 

b.  Objections  to  the  Taxation  of  Beal  Estate. 

There  are  objections  also  to  the  taxation  of  real  estate.  To  a 
degree  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  objections  to  taxing  per¬ 
sonal  property. 

Though  real  estate  “lies  out  of  doors”  and  cannot  like  person¬ 
alty  be  hidden  from  the  eye  either  of  the  assessor  or  of  the  public, 
it  too  affords  opportunities  for  discriminating  under-valuations. 
Our  tables  illustrate  this.  They  exhibit  real  estate  valuations 
as  low  as  5  per  cent,  of  true  value,  and  even  lower,  and 
show  that  discriminations  are  made  in  favor  of  city  against  coun¬ 
try,  of  owners  of  vacant  land  against  improvers,  of  rich  against 
poor. 

Doubtless  the  possibility  of  real  estate  under-valuations  may  be 
in  part  explained  by  the  fact  that,  under  the  general  property  tax 
system,  property  subject  to  taxation  is  so  multifarious  in  character 
and  quality  as  well  as  value  that  no  citizen  is  more  than  able  to 
scrutinize  his  own  tax  bill  to  see  that  it  is  as  low  as  he  can  have 
it  made.  He  has  neither  the  time,  the  special  knowledge,  nor  the 
expert  skill  necessary  to  intelligently  compare  his  tax  bill  with  the 
tax  bills  of  his  neighbors.  Thus  the  public  mind  is  distracted 
and  confused,  and  under  cover  of  this  condition  assessors  and 
fraudulent  tax  payers  manipulate  the  returns  for  all  species  of 
property  pretty  nearly  as  they  please. 

Real  estate  taxation  exclusively  would  greatly  modify  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  under-assessing  real  estate,  by  concentrating  public  scru¬ 
tiny  upon  one  species  of  property.  But  it  would  only  modify. 
The  value  of  real  estate  improvements  is  not  matter  of  common 
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knowledge;  although  they  may  be  fully  listed,  which  personalty 
cannot  be,  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  value  them  without  the  aid 
of  experts.  The  records  of  the  Building  Department  are  sugges¬ 
tive,  but  hardly  more  than  suggestive  after  buildings  have  aged  or 
industrial  improvement  has  cheapened  the  cost  of  reproduction. 
It  follows  that  he  who  would  scrutinize  assessments  for  real  estate 
taxation  must  not  only  have  the  varied  special  knowledge  requisite 
for  judging  improvement  values,  but  must  also  actually  inspect 
every  piece  of  property  in  question.  As  the  general  public  is  not 
•equal  to  this,  the  door  for  discriminations  in  favor  of  some  property 
owners  and  some  localities  against  others  would  be  wide  open,  even 
if  taxation  were  concentrated  upon  real  estate. 

To  require,  as  some  states  do,  the  listing  of  real  estate  in  two 
items — one  representing  the  value  of  improvements  and  the  other 
the  value  of  sites— would  be  a  check  upon  fraud  to  some  extent. 
F^lse  valuations  of  sites  could  then  be  detected  without  expert 
knowledge  or  personal  inspection;  for,  within  reasonable  bounds, 
site  values  are  matters  of  common  knowledge,  and  under  that  re¬ 
quirement  under- valuations  of  sites  could  not  be  hidden  by  merg¬ 
ing  them  in  a  lump  sum  with  the  valuations  of  improvements. 
The  familiar  rivalry  between  counties  for  a  low  share  of  State 
taxation,  which  is  another  factor  in  promoting  under- valuations, 
could  also  be  checked  by  this  device.  So  demoralized  is  public 
sentiment,  under  the  operation  of  the  general  property  tax,  that  the 
assessor  who  should  make  a  tax  return  without  committing  per¬ 
jury  would  probably  be  in  danger  from  an  angry  local  public; 
he  would  certainly  never  be  trusted  with  office  again.  The  lump¬ 
ing  of  both  improvement  and  site  values  in  one  sum  facilitates 
the  offenses  which  this  rivalry  generates.  If  they  were  returned 
in  separate  sums,  detection  of  site  under-valuations  would  be  easy 
from  the  State  capitol;  for,  while  improvement  values  throughout 
the  State  are  not  generally  known,  site  values  are.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  populous  cities  or  rich  mines  in  counties  would 
readily  indicate  the  comparative  fairness  of  county  returns. 

Under- valuations  of  real  estate  are  due  to  still  another  cause, 
one  which  neither  concentrated  taxation  upon  realty,  nor  the 
separation  of  site  values  from  improvement  values  in  tax  returns, 
could  wholly  remove,  though  either  of  them  might  lead  up  to  it. 
This  factor  is  what  Thomas  G.  Shearman  calls  the  “amazing  and 
unexampled  tenderness”  of  the  public  for  speculators  in  ground 
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rents.  It  is  this  sentiment  that  makes  it  possible  for  Chicago  assess¬ 
ors  to  favor  land  owning  at  the  expense  of  improvement,  as  the 
tables  show  that  they  do.  The  same  sentiment,  if  it  continued 
when  real  estate  alone  was  taxed,  would  throw  the  greatest 
burdens  of  taxation  upon  the  farming,  the  middle,  and  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes,  as  the  general  property  tax  does  now. 

The  sentiment  is  easily  accounted  for.  Most  taxes  to  which  we 
are  accustomed,  except  so  much  of  real  estate  taxation  as  falls 
upon  site  values,  are  indirect,  shifting  from  the  owner  who  pays 
them  to  final  buyers  and  tenants.  As  this  is  true  of  improve¬ 
ment  taxes  but  not  of  site  value  taxes,  the  great  landed  interests 
— owners  of  sites  that  are  valuable  and  growing  in  value — have  a 
powerful  motive  for  turning  the  current  of  taxation  away  from 
land  to  improvements.  The  taxes  they  pay  for  land,  being  direct, 
they  must  bear  themselves;  but  those  they  pay  for  improvements 
other  than  their  own  homes,  being  indirect,  they  can  shift  to 
tenants.  The  policy  which  this  motive  of  the  great  landed  in¬ 
terests  prompts  is  promoted  by  the  indifference  of  the  laboring 
class.  Workingmen  are  only  to  a  slight  extent  direct  tax  payers, 
but  in  prices  for  goods  and  rents  for  houses  they  probably  pay 
as  a  class  more  taxes  than  other  classes,  and  as  individuals  more 
in  proportion  to  their  revenues  than  other  individuals.  Yet,  as 
they  pay  indirectly,  the  tax  being  merged  in  price,  they  are  blind 

to  the  fact  that  taxation  touches  them  at  all,  and  indifferent  to 

* 

the  manner  in  which  it  is  imposed.  This  is  the  land  monopolist’s 
opportunity.  How  well  he  avails  himself  of  it  in  Chicago  the 
Analysis  of  Tables  shows. 

Until  the  peculiar  tenderness  for  great  landowning  interests 
ceases  to  dominate  public  sentiment,  no  regulations  are  likely  to 
secure  just  assessments  of  real  estate  values.  And  it  will  not 
cease  its  domination  until  the  laboring  classes  realize  that  it  is 
part  of  a  game  by  which  they  are  victimized. 

But  if  the  exclusive  real  estate  tax  could,  as  a  matter  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  be  fully  and  fairly  enforced,  nevertheless  it  is  not  to 
be  desired  unless  as  a  step  to  something  better. 

Since  real  estate  includes  both  site  and  improvements,  a  real 
estate  tax  falls  with  greater  proportionate  severity  upon  the  poor 
than  upon  the  rich;  and  farmers,  like  workingmen,  would  be 
plundered  by  it  alone,  much  as  they  are  plundered  by  it  now, 
when  it  is  part  of  a  general  property  tax,  though  not  to  so  high 
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a  degree.  Farm  improvements,  when  buildings,  fencing,  clearing, 
draining,  breaking  prairie,  etc.,  are  classed  with  improvements, 
where  they  belong,  are  worth  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  much  as 
their  sites.  Unless  the  land  be  exceptionally  fertile,  or  excep¬ 
tionally  well  located  with  regard  to  markets,  farm  improvements 
are  doubtless  worth  more  than  farm  sites.  And  that  this  is  also 
true  of  small  homes  in  cities  appears  from  the  tables  in  which 
properties  worth  from  $4,000  down  show  an  improvement  value 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  their  site  value.1  The  principle 
will  doubtless  hold  good  with  most  real  property  which  the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  whether  farmers,  tradesmen,  mechanics  or  unskilled 
laborers,  either  own  or  rent.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  tables 
show,  with  the  real  estate  of  the  rich,  improvements  are  worth 
less  than  sites.2 

Moreover,  improvements  are  wanted  in  the  community  just  as 
personal  property  is.  The  more  we  have  the  better  we  are  off; 
the  finer  they  are  the  better  we  are  satisfied.  Like  personal 
property,  they  are  to  be  invited  in,  not  kept  out;  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  quality  is  to  be  encouraged,  not  obstructed.  To 
tax  improvements  is  to  make  it  harder  for  the  laboring  classes  to 
live  in  good  houses,  because  taxes  on  houses  are  paid  by  occu¬ 
pants,  in  the  form  of  taxes  if  they  own,  and  in  higher  rents  if 
they  are  tenants.  To  tax  improvements  is  also  to  lessen  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment,  because  the  demand  for  improvements, 
in  respect  of  quality  if  not  of  quantity,  and  more  likely  of  both, 
falls  off  with  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  improvements.  As  the 
tax  upon  windows  cut  off  air  and  light  from  workingmen’s  house¬ 
holds  in  England  a  century  ago,3  so  a  tax  upon  buildings  now 
deprives  that  class  of  as  good  accommodations  as  they  might  other¬ 
wise  enjoy;  and  as  the  window  tax  lessened  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  glazing  there  and  then,  so  building  taxes  lessen  opportunities 
for  employment  in  building  here  and  now.  As  every  workingman 
knows,  the  ramifications  of  the  building  trades  are  so  extensive 
that  slack  work  in  those  trades  slackens  work  in  all  trades;  even 
if  it  did  not,  it  would  impoverish  men  in  the  building  trades,  whose 
consequently  enforced  economy  would  diminish  demand  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  and  deaden  business  of  all  kinds.  It  in  fact  operates  in 
both  ways. 

(1)  See  Second  Part,  Ch.  IV,  sec.  III. 

(2)  See  Second  Part,  Ch.  IV,  sec.  II. 

(3)  The  wind  tax  was  enforced  in  England,  with  variations  in  detail,  from  1696  to  1851. 
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Inasmuch  as  personal  property  taxes  should  be  abolished  be¬ 
cause  they  invite  fraud,  because  they  are  indirect  and  therefore 
largely  shifted  to  the  laboring  class,  and  because  they  tend  to 
deprive  of  personal  property  those  who  need  it  and  want  it,  so 
should  as  much  of  the  real  estate  tax  be  abolished  as  rests  upon 
improvements.  The  abolition  of  personal  property  taxation  is  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  wise  and  just  taxation,  and  therefore  to  be 
commended;  but  it  is  neither  a  wise  nor  just  finality. 
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CHAPTER  II.— REMEDIES. 


Section  I.  Superficial  and  Ineffectual  Remedies. 

The  only  revenue  commission  in  the  history  of  the  State  was 
organized  in  1885  under  a  joint  resolution  of  the  34th  General 
Assembly.  It  reported  in  1886.  Calling  attention  especially  to 
discriminating  under- valuations,  which  prevailed  then  as  now,  this 
report  made  many  reformatory  recommendations.  It  proposed 
that  county  assessors,  elected  for  four  years  and  disqualified  for 
re-election,  be  substituted  for  town  assessors;  that  in  the  asses¬ 
sor’s  office  public  maps  or  plats  be  kept,  showing  each  piece  of 
property  with  dates  and  considerations  of  recent  transfers;  that 
boards  of  review  to  hear  all  complaints  be  established;  that  local 
monopolies  be  taxed  either  upon  capital  stock  or  through  sales  to 
them  of  franchises  for  limited  periods;  that  property  be  assessed 
at  full  cash  value,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  be  limited  by  law; 
that  a  central  board  of  tax  commissioners  be  organized;  and  that 
State  and  local  taxation  be  completely  divorced.  No  proposition 
looking  to  the  abolition  of  personal  property  taxation  was  made. 
On  the  contrary,  new  and  more  stringent  regulations  were  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  detection  of  false  returns,  and  for  securing  com¬ 
plete  listings  and  full  valuations  of  the  peculiarly  elusive  interests 
that  are  incident  to  modern  business.  The  oath,  however,  was 
condemned  as  a  useless  form  with  the  wdcked,  and  an  unfair  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  consciences  of  the  good.  A  minority  report  opposed 
all  the  recommendations,  except  those  insisting  upon  assessments 
up  to  full  cash  value  and  proposing  a  limitation  of  the  tax  rate. 
No  legislative  action  has  ever  been  taken  upon  either  report,  and 
the  law  remains  as  it  was. 

Senator  Littler  has  prepared  a  bill1  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  tax  laws,  which  is  an  improvement  upon  existin  g  laws  only 


(1)  Senate  Bill  No.  400,  39th  General  Assembly. 
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in  the  greater  particularity  of  its  rules  for  the  discovery  and  full 
valuation  of  taxable  property,  and  in  other  details.  It  proposes 
another  and  more  definite  expression  of  the  general  property  tax 
system. 

It  is  of  course  no  objection  to  Senator  Littler’s  bill,  as  a  billr 
that  it  does  not  propose  to  abolish  the  general  property  tax  sys¬ 
tem;  only  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  could  do  that.  But 
such  bills  are  futile  while  the  Constitution  remains  in  its  present 
condition.  The  report  of  the  revenue  commission,  however,  though 
it  proposed  some  very  excellent  minor  reforms,  is  subject  to  criti¬ 
cism  for  suggesting  rules  for  the  better  enforcement  of  taxes  upon 
all  kinds  of  property  alike,  without  proposing  the  abolition  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  taxes  at  least.  Recommendations  requiring  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  were  quite  within  its  province. 

Personal  property  taxation  cannot  be  fairly  enforced.  As  Prof. 
Ely  observes  of  the  system,  “The  more  you  perfect  it  the  worse 
you  make  it,”1  a  remark  based  upon  the  results  of  an  extens- 
sive  investigation  of  the  subject,  in  which  he  everywhere  found 
that  “the  great  cities  escape  the  personal  property  tax  to  a  more 
considerable  extent  than  the  smaller  cities  and  villages,  and  still 
more  than  the  rural  districts.”2 

Upon  this  point  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  in  his  recent  valuable 
work  on  “Natural  Taxation,”  says: 

If  anything  in  human  experience,  as  applied  to  methods  of  taxation,  is 
settled,  it  certainly  is  the  fact  that  taxation  upon  personal  property 
never  can  be  made  a  success.  Taxes  can  be  raised  from  personal  property, 
no  doubt,  for  large  sums  are  thus  raised;  but  that  they  cannot  be  levied 
with  any  reasonable  approach  to  accuracy  or  equality  is  demonstrated, 
not  only  by  conclusive  reasoning,  but  by  the  more  conclusive  fact  that 
they  never  have  been  thus  levied.  It  is  noi  for  want  of  earnest  and  long 
sustained  effort  that  the  failure  of  this  system  of  taxation  has  come  to 
pass.  For  centuries  the  effort  has  been  made;  and  for  at  least  six  cen¬ 
turies  it  was  backed  by  all  the  power  of  a  government  which  commanded 
the  whole  civilized  world,  and  which  armed  its  tax-gatherers,  not  with  the 
paltry  weapons  of  oaths  and  penalties,  but  with  the  more  substantial 
powers  of  indiscriminate  search,  the  lash,  the  rack,  the  thumbscrew,  the 
gridiron,  and  the  cross.  The  Roman  Empire  fell  to  pieces  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  this  vain  effort  to  reach  personal  property  by  taxation.  The  same 
thing  was  attempted,  at  a  later  period,  in  dealing  with  the  Jews.  It 
failed  with  them.  They  could  be  robbed  and  murdered;  but  they  could 
not  be  regularly  taxed. 

That  which  all  the  tremendous  power  of  Rome,  in  its  grandest  days, 
failed  to  accomplish,  that  which  the  infernal  tortures  of  Spain  could  not 
accomplish,  when  it  beheaded  hundreds,  burned  thousands,  and  massacred 
tens  of  thousands,  letting  loose  a  brutal  soldiery  in  a  vain  struggle  to 


(1)  Richard  T.  Ely's  “Taxation  in  American  States  and  Cities,"  prge  146. 

(2)  Ely's  “Taxation  in  American  States  and  Cities,"  page  172. 
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tax  the  Netherlands.  American  farmers  are  still  apparently  convinced 
that  they  can  accomplish,  by  distributing  blank  forms,  administering  long 
oaths,  and  threatening  penalties  of  50  per  cent.  (1) 

In  1874  the  tax  assessors  of  New  York  reported  that  “less  than 
15  per  cent,  of  the  personal  property  of  the  state  liable  to  taxa¬ 
tion  finds  a  place  on  the  rolls  of  the  assessor,  and  that  of  mort¬ 
gages  not  over  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  is  assessed,”  and  Mr. 
Shearman  now  asserts  that  this  state  of  affairs  “has  grown  worse 
with  each  succeeding  year.”  According  to  the  tax  returns  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  whose  Constitution  of  1879  is  rigid  in  its  rules  for  personal 
property  taxation,  personal  property  valuations  have  fallen  from 
34  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  all  property  in  1874,  to  134 
per  cent,  in  1894.  In  1887  the  four  counties  of  Ohio  which  include 
all  the  largest  cities  of  a  state  where  personal  property  taxation  is 
extremely  strict,  returned  less  than  8  times  as  much  personal 
property  as  the  five  counties  which  contain  the  smallest  proportion 
of  city  population  amongst  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  No  sub¬ 
stantial  change  had  occurred  as  late  as  1892;  and  in  1893  a  tax 
commission  favorable  to  personal  property  taxation  was  obliged  to 
report  that  in  their  opinion  “it  is  the  country  counties  which  pay 
the  taxes  upon  personal  property.”  Missouri  has  had  a  similar 
experience.  In  1893  the  four  counties  of  that  state  in  which  all 
cities  worthy  of  the  name  are  situated,  returned  considerably  less 
than  one-half  the  personal  property  that  was  returned  by  the 
remainder  of  the  state.  Yet  the  general  property  tax  in  Missouri 
is  as  severe  and  all-reaching  as  its  advocates  can  invent.1 2 

These  experiences  verify  the  conclusion  already  suggested  by 
our  tables,  that  Illinois  cannot  fairly  tax  personal  property,  and 
that  the  more  rigid  the  system  and  searching  its  methods  the 
heavier  will  tax  burdens  fall  upon  farmers  and  the  laboring  class. 

Many  able  students  of  the  subject  of  taxation  recommend  its 
total  abolition.  In  doing  so  they  are  supported  not  only  by  the 
general  experiences  recited  above,  but  also  by  the  report  of  the 
commission  for  the  revision  of  the  tax  laws  of  New  Y^ork,  pre¬ 
pared  by  David  A.  Wells,  and  presented  to  the  New  York  legis¬ 
lature  in  1871. 

(1)  “Natural  Taxation/'  by  Thomas  G.  Shearman.  New  Fork:  G.  F.  Putnam's  Sons,  1895.  Chap¬ 
ter  V,  section  2. 

(2)  Shearman’s  “Natural  Taxation,"  Ch.  V,  sec.  6,  and  Ch.  VI,  secs.  5,  0,  12,  18  and  15. 
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But  the  mere  abolition  of  personal  property  taxation  would  be 
as  superficial  as  stringent  rules  for  its  enforcement  are  ineffective. 
In  the  experience  of  this  State  we  find  and  our  tables  show,  that 
real  estate  as  well  as  personal  property  escapes  taxation  by  under¬ 
valuations.  More  radical  reform  is  necessary.  No  legislative 
enactment  by  way  of  rule  and  regulation  can  cure  the  diseases  of 
our  revenue  system  while  men  who  are  honest  in  all  other  trans¬ 
actions  in  life  feel  obliged,  as  Gov.  Oglesby  puts  it,  “in  the 
matter  of  taxation,  to  protect  themselves  by  evading  a  fair  valua¬ 
tion  of  their  property.”  1  Fraudulent  taxation  will  doubtless  per¬ 
sist  until  a  better  moral  sense  in  public  affairs  so  far  prevails 
that  a  man  will  be  as  ready  to  pay  his  just  share  of  taxation  as 
he  would  a  private  debt.  The  more  effectually  a  tax  system  cul¬ 
tivates  this  moral  sense,  the  nearer  it  approximates  the  ideal. 

Section  II. — Taxation  in  Proportion  to  Benefits. 

An  intelligent  psychological  study  of  fraudulent  taxation  would 
doubtless  trace  its  cause  to  the  wickedly  false  notion  that  in  its 
nature  taxation  is  not  compensation  for  benefits  received  from  the 
public,  but  tribute  exacted  by  superior  power.  It  is  only  some 
such  explanation  that  can  reasonably  account  for  the  frauds  in 
respect  of  taxation  which  are  committed  from  year  to  jear,  both 
through  silent  acquiescence  and  active  connivance,  by  men  who 
are  strictly  honest  in  all  other  relations  of  life.  When  men  other¬ 
wise  honest,  consciously  withhold  taxes  from  the  public  exchequer, 
either  by  acquiescence  in  under-assessment,  by  misrepresentation, 
by  bribery,  by  perjury,  or  in  any  other  manner,  it  must  be 
because  of  an  underlying  feeling  that  the  public  exchequer  has  no 
moral  right  to  those  taxes.  It  must  be  because  of  some  such 
feeling  as  an  otherwise  truthful  man  might  have  when  falsely 
denying  his  possession  of  money  or  jewels  to  a  highwayman;  some 
such  feeling  as  otherwise  honest  protectionists  probably  have  when 
on  entering  an  American  port  after  a  foreign  journey  they  swear 
to  false  declarations,  and  bribe  the  customs  inspectors  to  chalk 
their  trunks — a  feeling  that  they  are  being  robbed.  No  tax 

(1)  Gov.  Oglesby’s  Message  of  Jan.  5th,  1887. 
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system  can  be  fairly  administered  if  it  justly  excites  that  feeling; 
For  this  reason  no  system  can  be  fairly  administered  unless  it 
levies  taxes  in  proportion  to  benefits.  All  other  systems  are  in 
themselves  dishonest,  and  can  but  breed  dishonesty  in  the  people. 

If  men  were  taxed  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  which  they 
derived  from  the  public,  they  would  as  quickly  shrink  from  allowing 
themselves  to  be  under-taxed  by  an  assessor  as  they  would  from 
allowing  themselves  to  be  under  charged  by  a  merchant’s  clerk. 
That  some  men  would  still  shirk  their  taxes  proves  nothing.  Some 
men  are  dishonest  in  any  relation  of  life,  and  taxation  according 
to  benefits  might  not  make  them  honest  in  matters  of  taxation; 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  men  who  are  honest  in  all  other  rela¬ 
tions  of  life — men  like  most  of  those  who  are  named  or  alluded  to¬ 
rn  the  foregoing  tables — should  be  dishonest  as  to  their  taxes  if 
taxes  were  really  payments  for  value  received. 

1.  OBJECTIONS  TO  TAXATION  IN  PROPORTION  TO  BENEFITS. 

To  the  objection  sometimes  made,  that  taxes  are  tribute,  and  that 
therefore  public  revenues  received  in  return  for  services  rendered 
by  the  community  must  be  described  by  another  term,  it  is  a 
sufficient  reply  that  this  is  mere  word-juggling.  If  the  term 
“taxes”  is  to  be  limited  in  its  application  to  public  revenues  de¬ 
rived  from  tribute,  then  “taxes”  should  be  totally  abolished.  The 
real  point  of  inquiry  is  whether  public  revenues  ought  to  be,  and 
if  they  ought  to  be,  whether  they  can  be  derived  from  the  people 
in  proportion  to  the  public  benefits  which  the  people  respectively 
enjoy. 

The  justice  of  the  proposition  need  not  be  further  discussed.  1 
To  men  of  ordinary  mental  and  moral  balance,  and  it  is  such  men 
who  in  the  end  are  to  decide,  the  question  admits  of  no  discussion. 
If  such  a  tax  'is  possible  and  adequate  it  is  clearly  the  only  tax 
that  can  be  morally  justified. 

But  some  students  of  taxation,  failing  to  perceive  that  the  value 
of  public  benefits  to  the  individual  can  be  fairly  measured,  insist 
upon  taxation  in  proportion  to  ability,  as  the  nearest  practicable 
approach  to  justice.  About  all  the  plausibility  this  contention  has 
is  derived  from  the  assumption  of  its  advocates  and  the  admission 
of  some  of  their  adversaries,  that  the  general  property  tax  is  a  tax 
in  proportion  to  benefits.  If  that  were  true,  taxation  in  proportion 


(1)  See  First  Part,  Ch.  II,  sec.  2,  subd.  2. 
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to  benefits  would  indeed  be  impossible.  But  so  far  from  being  a 
tax  in  proportion  to  benefits,  the  general  property  tax  is  in  prin¬ 
ciple  the  very  reverse.  Aside  from  so  much  real  estate  taxation  as 
apportions  itself  to  land  values,  and  so  much  of  corporation  taxes 
as  rest  upon  the  value  of  monopoly  franchises,  but  few  burdens  of 
the  general  property  tax  fall  in  proportion  to  benefits;  and  all  that 
do  are  within  the  opposite  principle,  since  it  is  general  acquisitive 
ability,  regardless  of  the  source,  that  constitutes  the  basis  of  taxa¬ 
tion  according  to  ability.  Taxation  in  proportion  to  benefits  is 
something  very  different  from  the  general  property  tax. 

Because  the  value  of  public  benefits  to  the  individual  is  not 
measureable  by  the  value  of  his  possessions,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  cannot  be  fairly  measured  at  all.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  some  imag¬ 
ine,  that  the  principle  involves  a  per  capita  tax  in  order  to  com¬ 
pel  the  propertyless  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  public  insti¬ 
tutions  from  which  everybody  derives  some  benefit.  This  principle 
of  taxation  according  to  benefits  does  not  imply  that  every  intan¬ 
gible  benefit  conferred  by  the  public  -  education,  use  of  highways, 
facilities  for  police  protection  and  for  protection  against  fire,  court 
facilities,  etc. — are  to  be  arbitrarily  assessed  by  tax  laws  and  tax¬ 
ing  officials.  What  it  does  imply  is  that  pecuniary  benefits  derived 
from  the  public  should  be  the  sole  basis  of  taxation,  and  that  they 
should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  their  pecuniary  value. 

2.  SUBJECTS  OF  TAXATION  UNDER  THE  BENEFITS  PRINCIPLE. 

That  individuals  and  corporations  do  derive  direct  and  measure- 
able  pecuniary  benefits  from  the  public  is  a  familiar  fact. 

cl — Corporate  Monoply  Franchises. 

Street  car  franchises,  water  franchises,  gas  and  electric  lighting 
franchises,  railroad  charters,  and  the  like,  are  mediums  for  the 
conveyance  of  such  public  benefits.  These  are  special  privileges — 
monopolies  conferred  by  the  public  upon  individuals — and  their 
owners  are  not  left  to  “higgle  in  the  market”  over  charges  for 
service,  a  process  to  which  all  unprivileged  occupations  are  sub¬ 
ject,  and  which  inevitably  keeps  competitive  service  at  its  true 
level  of  value;  the  respective  franchises  empower  their  owners  to 
enforce  payment  of  a  toll  or  private  tax  in  addition  to  the  pay 
their  services  would  command  if  they  were  under  the  influence  of 
free  competition.  Owners  of  such  franchises,  when  they  are  valu- 
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able,  clearly  receive  from  the  public  a  pecuniary  benefit  in  which 
other  members  of  the  community  do  not  share.  They  should  pay 
taxes  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  that  benefit;  that  is  to  say, 
their  taxes  should  be  apportioned,  not  to  the  value  of  their  plant 
or  other  tangible  property,  nor  to  the  value  of  the  services  they 
render,  but  to  the  value  of  their  monopoly  franchises. 

6. — Ground  Rents. 

Exclusive  rights  to  land  are  also  mediums  for  conveying  pecu¬ 
niary  public  benefits  to  individuals.  Power  to  exact  ground  rent 
is  power  to  levy  private  taxes  for  the  enjoyment  of  public  advan¬ 
tages.  It  is  a  direct  and  measurable  pecuniary  benefit  which  the 
public,  by  continuously  maintaining  the  vitality  of  land  grants  and 
deeds,  continuously  confers  upon  some  people  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  and  in  higher  degree  upon  a  few  than  upon  the  rest.  This 
is  the  fundamental  source  of  just  public  revenues.  Site  value 
taxation  is  in  proportion  to  benefits.  Henry  George  says  of  it  : 
“It  falls  only  upon  those  who  receive  from  society  a  peculiar  and 
valuable  benefit,  and  upon  them  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  they 
receive.  It  is  the  taking  by  the  community  for  the  use  of  the 
community,  of  that  value  which  is  the  creation  of  the  community/'1 

3.  SITE  VALUE  TAXES  ARE  IN  PROPORTION  To  BENEFITS. 

a. — Relative  Values  of  Country  and  City  Sites. 

The  value  of  the  pecuniary  public  benefits  which  different  owners 
of  the  power  of  exacting  ground  rents  annually  enjoy,  either  in 
fact  or  potentially,  varies  from  little  or  nothing  in  outlying  farm¬ 
ing  districts  to  thousand  upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  large  cities. 
The  public  confers  few  of  the  benefits  of  education,  protection  or 
common  convenience  upon  farmers  and  other  occupants  of  sparsely 
settled  territory;  consequently  their  kind  of  land  would  yield  but 
little  ground  rent.  In  villages  public  benefits  are  more  perfect 
and  more  available;  ownership  of  village  lots,  therefore,  would 
command  somewhat  higher  ground  rents.  Towns  offer  still  better 
opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of  public  benefits,  and  the  owners 
of  town  land  are  accordingly  able  to  exact  still  higher  ground 
rents.  In  cities  the  public  benefits  are  so  vast  and  varied  and 


(1)  “Progress  and  Poverty,”  Book  VIII,  Ch.  3. 
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desirable  thit  owners  of  some  city  lmd  draw  great  fortunes  an¬ 
nually  in  ground  rents  from  the  public  for  allowing  it  to  enjoy 
these  opportunities  of  its  own  creation. 

Ground  rents  for  central  business  sites  of  great  cities  must  ap¬ 
pear  to  farmers  like  statistics  culled  from  fairy  stories.  The  ground 
values  of  the  70  Chicago  business  locations  described  in  Table  XIX, 
though  they  occupy  less  than  half  the  land  of  an  average  Illinois 
farm,  would  yield  not  much  short  of  $3,000,000  a  year,  or  about 
the  same  as  30,000  average  Illinois  farms  with  all  their  improve¬ 
ments.  1  And  these  city  values  are  not  stationary  like  those  of 
farms.  Sometimes  fluctuations  carry  them  temporarily  downward, 
but  the  trend  has  been  and  continues  to  be  upward. 

b.  Rising  Values  of  Chicago  Sites. 

Melville  E.  Stone,  in  a  recent  magazine  article,  tells  of  a  “very 
wise  young  man,”  William  B.  Ogden,  “a  knowing  amateur  in 
.  .  .  .  political  economy,”  and  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  great 
industries  of  his  time,  who  in  1844  purchased  for  $8,000,  land 
which  sold  eight  years  later  for  $3,000,000.  This  is  one  of  many 
cases  which  Mr.  Stone  truly  says  “could  be  extended  almost  in¬ 
definitely.” 

In  the  “Beal  Estate  Beview”  for  January,  1879,  S.  H.  Kerfoot, 
one  of  Chicago’s  pioneer  real  estate  dealers,  who  is  still  active  in 
the  business,  ably  described  the  growth  of  which  Mr.  Stone’s 
instance  is  an  illustration.  Among  other  things  Mr.  Kerfoot 
wrote : 

Where  the  Ulilich  Block  now  stands  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Kinzie 
and  Clark  streets,  the  property  on  June  20,  1836,  sold  for  $8,290.  October 
3,  1843,  having  been  forfeited  to  the  canal,  it  was  again  sold  for  $6,635, 
and  having  been  again  forfeited  it  was  resold  October  11,  1845,  for  $1,400. 
Those  of  us  who  can  look  back  over  30  years  will  remember  that  this 
lot,  at  first  appropriately  improved  with  very  humble  and  plain  build¬ 
ings,  and  afterwards  with  more  elegant  structures,  and  now  with  one 
approaching  magnificence  in  its  dimensions  and  style,  has  been  paying 
fairly  well,  if  not  handsomely,  almost  all  the  time,  and  now  to-day 
[1879]  is  worth,  beyond  cavil,  exclusive  of  the  buildings,  the  round  sum 
of  $100,000. 

Now,  put  $1,400  at  interest  at  any  rate  legally  obtainable  during  this 
whole  period  of  33  years,  compounding  it,  and  even  allowing  that  it 
would  iiave  been  unceasingly  invested  all  the  time,  and  the  interest  not 
been  spent,  but  promptly  re-invested,  see  how  much  money  you  would 
now  have,  and  whether  it  would  approach  the  value  of  the  lot  in 
question. 


(1)  The  ground  rents  of  the  70  Chicago  buildings,  calculated  at  5  per  cent,  of  their  capitalized 
value  of  $57,147,500,  is  $2,857,375,  which  is  rendered  in  round  figures  in  the  text  at  “not  much  short 
of  $3,000,000.”  Farm  sizes  and  values  are  taken  from  the  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1890,  p.  257 e,t 
seq ,  where  it  appears  that  in  1887  the  average  size  of  farms  conveyed  was  62.38  acres,  at  an  average 
price  for  lands,  fences,  buildings  and  all  other  improvements  that  belong  to  the  realty, of  $32.87  per 
acre.  This  at  5  per  cent,  gives  $102  52  as  the  average  yearly  rental  of  an  average  farm.  The  exact  fig¬ 
ures  therefore  would  be  27,969  farms,  instead  of  30,000. 
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Mr.  Kerfoot  proceeded  to  fortify  his  argument  by  enumerating 
instances  of  Chicago  lots  which,  despite  temporary  checks,  had 
proved  to  be  the  best  kind  of  investment.  In  1833  Orsemus 
Morrison  purchased  for  $61,  Block  7,  School  Section  Addition, 
fronting  400  feet  on  Halsted  street,  and  416  feet  on  Harrison 
street.  “This  large  property,”  writes  Mr.  Kerfoot,  “now  sub¬ 
divided  into  lots,  has  a  value  which,  compared  with  the  original 
cost  to  the  owner,  is  simply  fabulous  and  beyond  estimate.” 
Benjamin  Jones,  who  from  his  great  wealth  and  the  value  of  the 
estate  he  left,  was  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  “Golden  Jones,” 
purchased  in  1833,  at  the  original  sale  of  the  school  land,  the 
whole  block  on  which  the  Post  Office  now  stands,  for  $505;  the 
same  land  was  sold  to  the  United  States  Government  in  1871,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  fire,  for  $1,250,000,  and  its  value  is  to-day 
conservatively  estimated  at  $4,000,000. 

Yet  the  land  of  the  farm  with  its  little  value,  and  the  lots  of 
the  village,  the  town  and  the  great  city,  are  all  the  same — only 
spots  of  earth.  Differences  in  value  are  due  chiefly,  almost  wholly, 
to  differences  in  the  public  benefits  which  occupancy  commands. 
At  places  of  high  ground  rents  opportunities  for  enjoying  public 
protection  and  conveniences  and  otherwise  gratifying  the  social 
instinct,  are  better,  and  labor  is  more  productive  because  more 
perfectly  cooperative,  than  where  ground  rents  are  lower.  Ground 
rent  expresses  the  value  of  such  advantages. 

c.  Economic  History  of  a  Quarter  Acre  in  Chicago. 

Probably  the  most  striking  illustration  ever  made  of  the  pecun¬ 
iary  advantages  of  social  growth  which  attach  to  land  well  situated 
to  command  public  benefits,  was  presented  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Chicago  Beal  Estate  Board,  in  November,  1893,  by  F.  B.  Chandler, 
a  real  estate  expert  of  long  experience,  whose  integrity  and  con¬ 
servative  judgment  give  to  his  statements  exceptional  importance. 
It  consisted  of  a  table  showing  the  economic  history,  year  by  year 
from  1830  to  1894,  of  the  most  valuable  quarter  acre  of  land  in 
the  city  of:  Chicago.  This  table  is  a  genuine  contribution  to 
economic  data. 

Mr.  Chandler’s  preparatory  labors  were  arduous  and  con¬ 
scientious.  He  first  searched  for  the  prices  at  which  numer¬ 
ous  valuable  sites  in  the  business  centre  of  the  city  had  been 
sold  since  1830;  and  though  no  single  site  had  been  transferred 
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often  enough  to  indicate  its  annual  changes  of  value,  the 
great  mass  of  statistics  which  Mr.  Chandler  collected  as  to  prices 
in  the  neighborhood  of  every  lot  that  came  within  the  range  of 
his  examination,  together  with  the  prices  of  each  such  lot  itself, 
enabled  him  to  fairly  estimate  the  land  value  of  that  neighborhood. 
By  applying  this  method  to  several  of  the  more  valuable  neighbor¬ 
hoods  of  the  business  section,  and  confirming  his  estimates  by 
reference  to  public  records,  private  archives  and  market  reports, 
he  ascertained  the  different  values  at  different  times.  Mr. 
Chandler  then  obtained  the  opinions  of  100  of  the  best  posted 
real  estate  men  in  Chicago  as  to  the  most  valuable  quarter  acre 
in  the  city.  Preponderance  of  opinion  settled  upon  the  southwest 
corner  of  State  and  Madison  streets,  part  of  the  school  fund  prop¬ 
erty  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Education.  This  had  never  been 
sold,  but  with  the  information  he  had  already  collected  regarding 
the  prices  of  neighboring  property,  Mr.  Chandler  was  able  to  de¬ 
termine  the  value  of  the  quarter  acre  in  question  for  each  year 
from  1830  to  1894.  This  is  the  property  to  which  the  table  relates. 

But  for  the  figures  showing  the  number  improved  average  Illi¬ 
nois  farms, 1  and  the  number  of  days’  or  years’  work  at  unskilled 
labor3  that  would  have  been  necessary  each  year  to  buy  this 
quarter  acre,  the  following  table  is  as  Mr.  Chandler  constructed 
it,  the  barometrical  changes  referring  of  course  to  business  con¬ 
ditions  : 

(1)  The  average  size  of  farms— 62.38  acres,  and  the  the  average  value—  .$32.87  per  acre,  are  taken 
from  the  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1890,  p.  257. 

(2)  Unskilled  labor  is  estimated  at  $1.50  a  day  for  each  year  of  the  period.  Part  of  the  time  it 
was  less,  and  part  of  the  time  more;  but  this  sum  will  be  recognized  as  fair  for  the  purposes  of  the 
comparison. 


—24  L.  S. 
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900,000 

3 

750,  000 

25 

365.85 

1,666.67 

1,098,570 

22 

900,000 

20 

439.02 

2,000 

1,200,000 

10 

1,000,000 

11 

487.8 

o  o.»  o*> 

1,300,000 

9 

1,000,000 

487.8 

o  ooo  o  > 

Moo;  000 

8 

1,000,000 

487.8 

2,222.22 

1,500,000 

1 ;  250, 000 

.... 

f 

609.76 

2,  777 . 78 

*  Authority  of  Real  Estate  Board  Valuation  Committee. 
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Here  we  find  this  quarter  acre  of  raw  prairie  land  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Chicago  river,  worth  in  1830,  when  the  population 
of  Chicago  numbered  fifty  people,  but  $20  in  money,  or  13^  days’ 
unskilled  labor.  It  would  not  then  have  exchanged  for  one  one- 
hundredth  part  of  an  average  Illinois  farm  of  the  present  time. 
With  population  increasing  and  business  promising,  this  quarter 
acre  rose  in  value  year  by  year  until,  in  the  “boom”  of  1836,  it 
was  worth  $25,000.  At  that  time  it  would  have  taken  fifty* five  years’ 
unskilled  labor  to  buy  it,  and  it  would  have  exchanged  for  twelve 
average  Illinois  farms  of  the  present  time.  But  the  panic  came 
in  1837,  and  this  quarter  acre  fell  to  almost  one-tenth  of  its 
“boom”  value.  Throughout  the  succeeding  business  depression  it 
continued  to  fall  until  1812,  when  it  reached  bottom  at  a  value  of 
$1,000,  which  was  five  times  as  much,  however,  as  its  value  just 
before  the  “boom”  began. 

With  the  return  of  better  times  in  1843,  and  an  increase  of 
population,  the  quarter  acre  began  again,  though  timidly,  to  rise 
in  value;  but  by  1845,  with  a  largely  increased  population,  it  had 
risen  to  $5,000,  and  in  1846,  in  the  second  “boom,”  to  $15,000. 
The  “boom”  was  followed  as  usual  by  a  panic,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  population  of  18  per  cent.,  the  value  of  the 
quarter  acre  dropped  to  $12,000.  The  collapse  of  this  “boom,”  it 
will  be  observed,  left  the  property  at  a  value  twelve  times  higher 
than  the  point  to  which  it  had  dropped  upon  the  collapse  of  the 
previous  “boom.” 

The  gold  discoveries  and  a  continual  growth  in  population  re¬ 
vived  the  value  slightly  in  1848.  From  that  time  on  it  rose 
rapidly  to  a  culmination  of  $45,000— equal  to  twenty-one  average  Illi¬ 
nois  farms  of  the  present  time,  and  100  years  of  one  man’s  labor 
— in  the  “boom”  year  of  1856.  The  panic  ot  1857  at  once  brought  it 
down  to  $35,000,  and  the  succeeding  period  of  hard  times  continued  to- 
reduce  it  until  in  1861  it  was  as  low  as  $28,000.  But  from  this  point  it 
steadily  rose  through  the  war  and  the  brisk  times  that  followed, 
and  even  through  the  period  of  the  great  fire,  until  1872,  when  it 
wras  worth  $125,000.  Once  more  there  came  a  panic  and  a  de¬ 
pression,  out  of  which  this  quarter  acre  emerged  in  1878  with  a 
value  of  $95,000 — nearly  four  times  its  value  on  the  crest  of  the 
first  “boom,”  six  times  its  value  on  the  crest  of  the  second,  and 
twice  its  value  on  the  crest  of  the  third. 
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With  the  return  of  better  times  in  1879  the  value  of  the  quar¬ 
ter  acre  sprang  forward  once  more,  and  since  that,  through  good 
times  and  bad,  it  has  gone  steadily  on.  In  the  “boom”  year  of 

1890  it  was  worth  8900,000.  The  next  year  it  went  up  to 

81,000,000,  where  it  remained  until  1894,  when  its  value  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  81,250,000. 

Six  hundred  average  Illinois  farms  would  not  now  exchange 
for  that  quarter  acre  of  raw  prairie  land,  and  nearly  3,000  years 
of  the  labor  of  one  man  would  be  required  to  buy  it.  If  500 

years  before  the  Christian  era,  seme  man  had  obtained  employ¬ 

ment  at  the  equivalent  of  $1.50  a  da}’,  had,  ]ike  some  Wandering 
Jew,  been  preserved  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  centuries, 
had  been  miraculously  suslained  without  expense  for  any  of  the 
necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life,  had  done  his  work  regularly  from 
that  day  to  this,  300  days  in  the  year  without  losing  a  day^,  and 
had  hoarded  all  his  wages,  his  savings  would  not  yet  be  enough 
to  buy  this  quarter  acre  of  prairie  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  river. 

The  conservative  character  of  Mr.  Chandler’s  estimate  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  an  examination  of  the  ground  leases  of  land  lying  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  quarter  acre  to  which  his  table  relates. 
Following  are  abstracts  of  forty-two  such  leases,  showing  location, 
frontage  and  depth  in  feet,  and  terms  of  lease,  the  final  figures  in 
each  case  representing  the  ground  rent: 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  LONG  TERM  LEASES  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF 
BLOCK  142,  SCHOOL  SECTION  ADDITION.  CHICAGO. 


I 

Annual 
Rental . 

Adams  Street,  N.  E.  corner  of  Dearborn,  66.02  ft.  on  Adams  by  108 
feet  on  Dearborn  St.,  Trustees  of  Steam’s  Estate  to  the  “Fair,” 

99  years  from  May  1st,  1895;  lessees  to  erect  building  not  less 
than  eight  stories  high  and  costing  not  less  than  $600,000  by 
Jan  1st,  1894;  improvements  to  go  to  lessor  at  end  of  term,  with¬ 
out  compensation .  $70,000 

II 

Clark  Street,  N.  W.  corner  Madison,  20  x  80,  James  E.  Baker  to  F. 

M.  Atwood,  99  years  from  May  1st,  1890,  with  an  option  for  a 
renewal  for  another  term  of  99  years,  at  rental  of  5  per  cent, 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  at  that  time: 


Six  years .  $13,500 

Ninety-three  years .  16.200 
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III 


Clark  Street ,  S.  E.  corner  of  Polk,  66x95.85,  Peter  Shoenhoffen  to 
Howard  &  Berwin,  99  years  from  Dec.  26,  1889;  lessee  to  erect 
building  not  less  than  four  stories  high  and  costing  not  less 
than  $40,000;  improvements  to  be  purchased  by  lessor  at  end  of 
term  at  appraised  value . 


IV 

Clark  Street ,  8.  W.  corner  Lake,  80x80,  Owen  F.  Aldis,  et  al.,  to 
Hulburd  Dunberg,  198  years  from  Dec.  1,  1891.  The  lessees  to 
expend  $65,000  in  improvements  prior  to  October  1,  1892,  and 
as  security  for  the  performance  of  this  last  contract,  the  lessee 
has  deposited  with  the  Northern  Trust  Company,  cash  and 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $50,000.  Buildings  to  go  to  lessor  at  the 
end  of  lease . 


V 

Clark  Street,  S.  W.  corner  Lake,  80x80,  Hulburd  Dunberg  to  Chi- 
□  cago  Office  Building,  99  years,  2  months  and  9  days  from  Feb. 
20th,  1892;  lessee  to  construct  improvements  to  the  value  of 
$150,000  by  October  1st,  1892;  to  go  to  lessor  at  end  of  term.... 

VI 

Clark  Streeet,  N.  E.  corner  Randolph,  140x80,  Alexander  John 
Alexander,  of  Woodford  county,  Ky.,  to  the  Ashland  Block  Com¬ 
pany,  99  years  from  Sept.  1,  1892.  In  addition  to  the  rental, 
the  lessee  agrees  to  pay  the  lessor  any  and  all  net  income  and 
profits  arising  from  the  property  until  the  sum  of  $550,000  shall 
have  been  paid.  For  every  $5,000  the  lessee  shall  pay  the  lessor, 
the  rental  shall  be  reduced  $275.00  a  year  until  the  rental  shall 
be  reduced  to  $50,000,  at  which  figures  it  shall  remain.  When 
this  amount  shall  have  been  paid  the  lessor,  the  building  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  lessee,  to  be  purchased  by  lessor  at 
end  of  lease,  99  years,  $57,750 . 


VII 


Clark  Street ,  S.  W.  corner  Monroe,  79x90,  Herman  H.  Kolilsaat  to 
American  Trust  and  Safety  Vault  Company,  94  years  from  May 
1,  1893;  lessee  to  begin  within  six  months  from  May  1st  to  con¬ 
struct  a  twelve  story  office  building  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than 
$250,000,  to  be  completed  by  May  1,1895;  lessee  to  deposit  $50,000 
as  security  for  construction  of  building, oalso  a  bond  in  $50,000; 
building  to  go  to  lessor  at  end  of  lease.  No  intoxicating  liquors 
to  be  sold  on  the  premises. 

1  year . 

2  years . , . 

89  years . 


VIII 

Clark  Street,  S.  E.  corner  Harrison,  100  x  100,  James  B.  Baker  to 
Edward  A.  Baclieldor,  99  years  from  May  1,  1895,  lessee  to  erect 
building  costing  not  less  than  $40,000,  option  of  renewal  of  lease 
at  end  of  term  for  99  years  more  at  5  per  cent,  of  an  appraised 
(  value  at  that  time:  improvements  to  go  to  lessor  at  end  of  term 
without  compensation: 

1  year . 

98  years . 


Annua] 

Rental. 


$5,544 


16,800 


24,000 


50,000 


31,000 

33,000 

40.000 


7,200 

10,000 
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IX 


Clark  Street,  S.  E.  corner  Harrison,  100  x  100,  E.  A.  Bacheldor  to 
A.  H.  Blackall,  et  al,  90  years  from  Feb.  1,  1893,  lessees  to 
erect  building  to  cost  $40,000,  by  November  1,  1895,  and  if  the 
building  should  cost  $100,000  it  is  to  be  completed  by  Feb.  1, 
1896,  to  go  to  lessor  at  end  of  term.  Lease  may  be  extended  99 
years  at  a  rental  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  ground: 

2  years . 

2  .years . 

92  years . 


X 

Clark  Street,  197  feet  south  of  Madison,  east  front  43x125,  with 
an  L  fronting  221  feet  on  Arcade  Court  with  a  depth  of  80  feet, 
being  S.  23  feet  lot  14,  and  all  lots  15  and  33,  Assessor’s  Divi¬ 
sion  of  118,  S.  S.  Add.;  Edward  F.  Lawrence  to  Wm.  J.  Fagin 
and  Charles  H.  Barber,  99  years  from  May  1,  -  1893:  lessee  has 
option  of  extending  lease  25  years  on  the  same  terms,  by  giving 
six  months  notice;  lessee  may  remove  building  preparatory  to 
erecting  a  new  one  by  giving  a  bond  or  security  guaranteeing 
its  construction;  99  years . .' . 


XI 

Clark  Street,  S.  E.  corner  Jackson.  49.6x103,  University  of  Chicago 
to  Edward  Grace,  99  years  from  Feb.  1,  1894;  building  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  lessor  at  end  of  lease  at  two-thirds  appraised  value; 
99  years . * . 


XII 

Clark  Street ,  No.  134,  east  front,  20  feet  north  of  Madison  Street, 
214x80,  James  S.  Pirtle,  et  al,  to  Frederick  M.  Atwood,  90  years 
from  May  1,  1899 . 


XIII 

Dearborn  Street,  W.  front,  92  feet  X.  of  Washington  Street,  28xS0, 
Caroline  M.  Reeves  to  The  L.  Wolff  Mfg.  Co.,  99  j^ears  from 
May  1,  1891;  improvements  to  go  to  lessor  at  end  of  term  at  an 
appraised  value: 

7  years . . 

92  years . 


XIV 

Dearborn  Street,  W.  front,  704  feet  N.  of  Randolph  Street,  40x160 
and  20x80,  Lowell,  Lyman  &  Harris,  trustees  of  Blake  Estate, 
to  Charles  N.  Fay,  198  years  from  April  1,  1892:  improvements 
to  go  to  the  lessors  at  end  of  term  without  compensation . 

XV 

Dearborn  Street,  S.  W.  corner  of  Madisoji  Street,  east  front,  924x50 
feet,  Edwin  F.  Gillette  to  Hartford  Deposit  Company,  99  years 
from  May  1,  1892;  $60,000  to  be  paid  lessor  May  1,  1892;  lessees 
to  erect,  within  two  years,  brick  and  steel  fire-proof  building  to 
cost  not  less  than  $175,000;  lessor  to  have  privilege  of  purchas¬ 
ing  building  at  end  of  lease  at  appraised  value,  or  lessee  can 
renew  lease  for  99  years  at  5  per  cent,  on  appraised  value;  in 
absence  of  either,  building  to  be  removed: 

1  year  from  May  1,  1892 . 

1  year . . 

1  year . 

1  year . 

95  years . 


Annual 

Rental. 


$11,000 

12.000 

15,000 


12,000 


15,000 


6.080 


5.000 

6,000 


8,000 


23.  (XX) 
24.000 
25.000 
26.000 
27.000 
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XVI 


Dearborn  Street,  X.  E.  corner  of  Jackson,  165x100,  E.  S.  Pike  to 
Xorthern  Hotel  Co.,  99  years  from  May  1,  1890;  lessees  to  erect 
a  14  story  building,  costing  $897,500:  to  be  completed  Xov.  1, 
1892:  lessor  to  purchase  improvements  at  end  of  term  at  appraised 
value. 

2  years  . 

97  years  . 


XVII 

Dearborn  Street ,  X.  E.  corner  of  Court  Place,  80x120,  F.  G.  Richard¬ 
son,  Xew  Orleans,  to  J.  P.  Altgeld,  99  years  from  May  1st,  1890; 
lessee  to  erect  building  costing  not  less  than  $150,000  by  May  1, 
1895:  improvements  to  be  purchased  by  lessor  at  end  of  term  at 
an  appraised  value . 


XVIII 

Dearborn  Street ,  E.  front  100  ft.  S.  of  Washington,  40.8x100.4.  subject  to 
easment  of  10  feet  alley,  Julia  D.  Sherman,  Buffalo,  Xew  York, 
and  Gyrus  Bentley,  Jr.,  to  Wm.  D.  Boyce,  99  years  from  May  1, 
1891,  lessee  to  erect  building  by  May  1,  1896,  costing  not  less 
than  $100,000;  improvements  to  go  to  lessor  at  end  of  term  at 
appraised  value. 

5  years . 

94  years . •. . 


XIX 

Dearborn  Street ,  East  front,  20  feet  north  of  Madison  Street,  49.63 
ft.  and  fronting  60.33  ft.  on  Madison  Street,  40  ft.  west  of  Dear¬ 
born  Street.  Frederick  Haskel  to  H.  H.  Kolilsaat,  99  years  from 
April  1.  1889  . 


XX 

Dearborn  Street ,  S.  W.  corner  Washington,  90x40.6,  City  Real  Estate 
Trustees  to  Hulburd  Dunberg,  198  years  from  Xov.  1,  1893;  lessee 
to  add  four  stories  and  to  make,  other  improvements  within  one 
year;  to  go  to  lessor  at  end  of  term,  198  years . 

XXI 

Fifth  Avenue .  X.  W.  corner  Madison  Street,  10x60.35,  John  D.  Jen¬ 
nings  to  Edward  Baggott,  99  years  from  May  1,  1884:  lessee 
agrees  to  add  to  present  buildings  within  10  years  to  make  their 
value  $10,000.  Lessee  has  privileges  of  surrendering  premises  on 
last  day  of  April,  1904,  or  any  20  years  thereafter  on  giving  60 
days’  notice . 


XXII 

Fifth  Avenue,  East  front.  20  ft.  north  of  Madison  Street,  20x80  ft., 
L.  C.  Paine  Freer  to  Edward  Baggott,  934  years  from  Xovember 
1,  1889;  at  end  of  lease  lessee  has  option  of  50  years  at  $3,000  a 
year. 

10  years  . 

834  years  . 


Annual 

Rental. 


$25,000 

50,000 


18,000 


11,000 

11,500 


30,000 


26,000 


2,100 


2,000 

2,500 
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Fifth  Avenue ,  X.  E.  corner  Jackson  Street,  110x115,  William  A. 
Giles  to"  Medinah  Temple  Association,  95  years  from  July  1,  1892; 
lessee  to  erect  a  12  story  fire-proof  building,  to  be  completed 
Jan.  1,  1894,  to  cost  not  less  than  $400,000:  to  go  to  lessor  at  end 
of  term.  Lessee  must  deposit  in  bank  $50,000  by  Dec.  1,  1892, 
$50,000  before  the  buildings  are  removed,  and  $50,000  more  by 
April  1,  1893;  to  be  drawn  on  architect’s  certificates  as  construc¬ 
tion  proceeds,  and  in  case  the  building  is  not  completed  by  the 
time  specified,  the  whole  amount  of  money  shall  go  to  fessor. 
It  is  also  agreed  that  the  preferred  stock  to  be  delivered  to  lessor 
in  consideration  of  this  lease  shall  be  fully  paid  and  non-assess- 
able,  and  shall  pay  annual  dividends  not  to  exceed  74  per  cent. 
95  years . 


XXIV 

LaSalle  Street ,  80x120  feet,  east  front,  80  feet  south  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  W.  A.  Fuller  to  Exchange  Building  Company;  99  years  from 
May  1,  1893;  to  erect  by  May  1,  1895,  a  building  to  cost  not  less 
than  $400,000,  to  go  to  lessor  at  end  of  lease  at  one-half  its  ap¬ 
praised  value,  or  may  extend  lease  99  years  at  $30,000  a  year,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  buildings  will  go  to  lessor: 

1  year . 

98  years  . 


XXY 


Lake  Street,  30x180,  north  front,  80  feet  east  of  LaSalle  street,  X. 
C.  Foster,  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  to  C.  G.  Wheeler;  99  years  from 
May  1,  1894;  buildings  to  be  purchased  by  lessor  at  end  of  lease 
at  actual  cash  value,  or  lease  may  be  extended  99  years  at  cur¬ 
rent  rate  of  interest: 

99  years  . 


XXYI 


Michigan  Avenue,  S.  W.  corner  of  Madison,  80x109.3,  Trustees  of 
Boston  Ground  Rent  Co.  to  Western  Bank  Xote  Company,  99 
years  from  Dec.  21,  1889;  building  costing  not  less  than  $125,000 
to  be  erected  by  lessee  and  improvements  to  go  to  lessor  at  end 
of  lease  without  compensation . 


XXYII 

Monroe  Street,  S.  W.  corner  of  LaSalle,  95x189,  Marshall  Field  to 
Women’s  Temperance  Building  Association,  198  years  from  Jan. 
1,  1890;  lessee  to  erect  a  12  story  building  costing  not  less  than 
$1,000,000.  improvements  to  go  to  the  owner  of  the  fee  at  ter¬ 
mination  of  lease  . 


XXYIII 

Madison  Street ,  S.  E.  corner,  corner  Fifth  Avenue,  46.6x100  feet, 
Harriett  X.  Miller,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  to  Charles  H.  Marshall, 
99  years  from  March  1,  1892;  lessee  to  erect,  before  Jan.  1,  1893, 
an  8  story  building  to  cost  not  less  than  $100,000:  lessor  to  pur¬ 
chase  building  at  end  of  lease  at  appraised  value: 

5  years  . 

94  years  . 


Annua) 

Rental. 


$24,000 


10.000 

30.000 


3.600 


10.000 


40.000 


12,500 

15.000 
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XXIX 


Randolph  Street,  South  front,  80  feet  west  of  Dearborn,  80x180, 
Francis  Bartlett  to  Franz  Amberg  for  German  Opera  House  As¬ 
sociation,  for  99  years  from  May  1,  1890;  lessee  to  erect  fire 
proof  building  in  2  years,  costing  $300,000;  improvements  to  go 
to  lessor  at  end  of  term  at  an  appraised  value;  rent  yearly . 

XXX 

Randolph  Street,  X.  W.  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue,  80x180  feet,  L.  C. 
Paine  Freer  to  Robert  D.  Sheppard,  99  years  from  May  1,  1892, 
with  option  of  fifty  years  more;  lessee  to  expend  within  one 
year  $100,000  on  the  building  by  the  addition  of  one  story  and  an 
attic,  to  be  finished  for  offices,  or  in  case  or  removal  of  build¬ 
ing,  to  replace  it  with  12  story  store  and  office  building  to  cost 
not  less  than  $250,000;  damage"  to  owner  in  case  of  failure  to  re¬ 
model  $50,000  and  by  failure  to  build  $100,000  secured  by  bond 
in  sum  of  $200,000  signed  by  lessee;  improvements  to  go  to  lessor 
at  end  of  lease. 

5  years . . 

5  years . 

89  years . 

Option  of  50  years . 


XXXI 

Randolph  Street,  North  Front.  30.1  feet,  east  of  Clark  street,  50.3x70 
feet,  John  H.  Kedsie  to  Edward  Koch,  99  years  from  May  1, 
1892;  lessee  to  expend  $50,000  in  remodeling  present  building  or 
$80,000  on  a  new  one  within  six  months;  to  be  known  as  Kedsie 
Building  and  to  go  to  lessor  at  end  of  lease. 

5  years . 

94  years . 


XXXII 

Randolph  Street,  South  front,  80  feet  west  of  Dearborn,  80x180, 
Francis  Bartlett,  of  Boston,  to  Franz  Amberg,  99  years  from 
May  1,  1890;  lessee  to  erect  a  first  class  fire  proof  building,  not 
less  than  ten  stories  high,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $300,000, 
within  two  years  after  securing  actual  possession;  or  extend  the 
lease  for  99  years  on  same  terms.  Lease  may  be  assigned  to 
German  Opera  House  Association . 

XXXIII 

Randolph  street,  X.  front  40.2  feet  west  of  Dearborn,  40.2x100. 
Hiram  Shaw,  et  al.,  to  John  Koelling  and  Alexander  Klappen- 
bach,  99  years  from  March  1,  1892;  lessees  to  maintain  subse¬ 
quent  to  May  1,  1895,  a  building  worth  at  least  $35,000  to  go  to 
lessors  at  end  of  lease  at  appraised  value.  Lessors  have  option 
of  extending  lease  for  99  years  for  $9,000  a  year. 

7  years . . 

92  years . 


XXXIV 

State  Street,  N.  W.  corner  of  Washington  street,  914x90,  George  M. 
Pullman  and  Watson  Mathews,  trustees,  to  Herman  H.  Kohl- 
saat,  Hannah  M.  Williams,  et  al.,  being  parties  of  the  third  part; 
102  years  from  May  1,  1893.  Lessee  will  within  11  years  from 
May  1,  1890,  remodel  the  building  and  until  12  months  from  the 
time  of  beginning  shall  expend  at  least  $100,000  in  improve¬ 
ments  of  a  permanent  character.  The  lessees  may,  however, 
take  down  present  building  and  construct  a  new  one  within  1L 
years  and  6  months  from  May  1,  1896;  should  it  be  remodeled  it 
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is  to  be  completed  within  12  months  from  the  time  it  is  com¬ 
menced.  In  case  lessee  determines  to  erect  new  building,  it 
shall  be  completed  by  Nov.  1,  1907,  and  within  18  months  from 
the  time  destruction  of  the  old  building  is  commenced.  The 
building  shall  cover  the  entire  ground  and  shall  be  at  least  8 
stories,  fire  proof  and  shall  be  a  modern  store  and  office  build¬ 
ing.  The  lessee  agrees  to  deposit  with  the  Merchants’  Loan 
and  Trust  Company,  securities  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  to  be 
appraised  by  George  M.  Pullman,  prior  to  the  remodeling  or 
destruction  of  the  present  building  and  as  soou  as  a  like  amount 
has  been  expended,  the  securities  or  bond  shall  be  returned  to 
the  lessee.  The  present  building  is  of  the  value  of  $100,000, 
and  should  lessee  fail  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
lease,  he  shall  pay  to  the  lessors  $100,000.  Lease  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  99  years  from  May  1,  1995,  at  $75,000:  should  it  not  be 
extended,  lessors  shall  purchase  the  buildings  at  two-thirds 
of  value. 

3  years . 

5  years . ! . 

5  years . 

89  years . 


XXXV 

j State  Street ,  S.  W.  corner  of  Washington,  56x85,  Otto  Young  to  the 
Reliance  Company,  198  years  from  July  1,  1893:  lessees  to  erect 
by  May  1,  1895,  a  fire-proof  building  not  less  than  12  stories  high, 
and  to  cost  not  less  than  $200,000  in  addition  to  the  amount 
already  expended  on  the  basement  and  first  story:  in  strength 
to  be  like  the  Fair  building  and  the  interior  to  be  like  the 
Rookery:  should  it  be  less  than  12  stories  or  170  feet  high,  and 
cost,  only  $150,000,  and  unless  the  lessee  shall  make  it  12  stories 
and  not  less  than  170  feet  high  by  May  1,  1896,  lessee  shall  pay 
to  the  lessor  $80,000,  and  in  such  case  the  ground  rent  shall  be 
reduced  to  $20,000  a  year:  building  to  go  to  lessor  at  end  of 
lease;  no  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  sold  on  the  premises:  198 
years . 

XXXYI 

.State  Street ,  X.  W.  corner  of  Madison,  661x105$,  with  buildings,  S. 
A.  Grose r  to  Otto  Young,  99  years  from  July  1,  1890:  lessee  to 
erect  building  not  less  than  eight  stories  high  and  costing  not 
less  than  $175,000,  by  May  15,  1897:  improvements  to  go  to  lessor 
at  end  of  term  without  compensation;  99  years . 

XXXYII 

Third  Avenue ,  north  front,  1231  feet  south  of  Yan  Buren,  241x100: 
A.  Louis  to  R.  J.  Gunning,  99  years  lease  from  April  1,  1889: 
lessor  to  purchase  improvements  at  end  of  terna  at  an  appraised 
value . 


XXXYIII 

Van  Buren  Street ,  61.75x91,  south  front,  100  feet  east  of  Wabash 
Avenue,  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  to  the  new  Temple  of 
Music  Building"  Company,  98  years  and  11  months  from  June  1, 
1894;  lessee  to  construct  a  first-class  building  to  cost  not  less 
than  $200,000  by  May  1,  1895;  to  go  to  lessor  at  expiration  of 
lease;  11  months,  until  April  30,  1895  . 

9  years . 

10  years . 

10  years . 

10  years . 

59  years . 
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Rental. 

Wabash  Avenue ,  S.  E.  corner  of  Jackson  Street,  46x90  ft.,  Lowell, 

Lyman  and  Harris,  trustees  of  Blake  estate,  Boston,  Mass.,  to 
Thomas  Whittfield,  198  years  from  Jan.  1,  1891.  Improvements 
to  go  to  lessors  at  end  of  term  without  compensation .  $10,000 

XL 

Washington  Street,  South  front,  54.7  feet  west  of  Wabash  Avenue, 

24x108.6,  James  F.  Lord  to  Marshall  Field  for  99  years  from  Jan. 

1,  1892;  building  to  cost  not  less  than  $20,000,  to  be  erected  within 
5  years  from  Jan.  1,  1892;  to  go  to  lessor  at  the  end  of  the  term  6,000 

XLI 

Washington  Street,  South  front,  120  ft.  west  of  LaSalle  St.,  401x102, 

George  B.  Harding,  Jr.,  to  Frank  C.  Giddings,  99  years  from 
May  1,  1892;  lessee  may  improve,  tear  down  and  re-build,  but  the 
building  must  be  equal  in  value  to  present  structure,  the  improve¬ 
ment  to  be  purchased  at  the  end  of  lease  at  one-half  its  value.  11,400 

XLII 

Dearborn  Street,  X.  W.  corner  Madison  Street,  20x40  feet,  Marshall 
Field  to  the  Inter  Ocean  Company .  10,000 

As  the  aggregate  area  of  the  42  lots  described  above  is  a  little 
over  6  acres,  and  the  aggregate  ground  rentals  are  about  $845,000 
a  year,  the  aggregate  value,  assuming  ground  rent  to  be  about  5 
per  cent,  of  selling  price,  is  in  round  numbers  $17,000,000.  This 
makes  an  average  value  of  $700,000  per  quarter  acre.  But  this 
average  is  reduced  by  the  inclusion  of  a  great  deal  of  land  much 
less  valuable  than  that  of  Mr.  Chandler’s  table.  If  we  select  the 
lots  numbered  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  10,  15,  16,  18,  19,  20,  24,  27,  28,  29, 
30,  31,  33,  34,  36,  38,  39  and  41,  we  shall  secure  a  fairer  average 
for  comparisons,  though  none  even  of  these  are  as  valuable  as 
the  lands  of  Mr.  Chandler’s  table,  and  many  of  them  are  far  less 
valuable.  They  aggregate  about  3^  acres  in  area  and,  estimated 
upon  the  same  basis  as  before,  about  $12,800,000  in  value,  making 
an  average  value  per  quarter  acre  of  $900,000.  W7hen  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  land  of  Mr.  Chandler’s  table  is  the  most  valuable 
quarter  acre  in  the  city,  his  valuation  of  $1,250,000  will  not, 
after  comparison  with  these  rentals,  appear  to  be  at  all  excessive. 

d.  Public  Benefits  the  Cause  of  Site  Values. 

Though  these  Chicago  values  are  enormous,  they  differ  only  in 
degree  from  all  land  values,  and  they  result  from  similar  causes. 
All  land  values  are  premiums  for  advantageous  locations.  They 
rise  or  fall  or  remain  stationary  with  the  advantages  for  which 
they  are  paid,  and  these  advantages  are  affected  by  improvement 
of  a  public  character. 
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To  locate  a  capital  or  fix  a  county  seat  is  to  increase  the  income 
which  owners  of  land  at  the  points  chosen  may  thereafter  receive 
for  allowing  other  people  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  doing  business 
or  residing  in  a  capital  city  or  at  a  county  seat.  Every  county  in 
the  State  has  had  an  object  lesson  of  this  kind. 

Improving  streets,  opening  and  maintaining  highways,  keeping 
thoroughfares  clean,  reforming  the  police,  establishing  fire  depart¬ 
ments — all  in  the  nature  of  public  benefits — have  the  effect  of  enabling 
the  owners  of  the  locations  thereby  made  more  desirable,  to  derive 
greater  incomes  from  renting  or  selling  opportunities  for  enjoying 
the  improved  public  benefits  which  their  sites  command. 

Private  improvements,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  of  common 
benefit,  produce  the  same  effect.  The  benefits  of  a  fiae  house  can¬ 
not  be  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  owner;  it  is  also  an  advantage 
to  the  neighborhood,  and  for  that  advantage  the  owners  of  neigh¬ 
boring  sites  are  able  to  charge  people  whom  it  attracts. 

So  with  every  possible  benefit  of  a  public  nature,  whether  its 
original  source  be  public  or  private.  And  the  greater  the  public 
benefits  which  any  site  controls,  the  higher  will  be  the  ground 
rent  which  its  owner  can  command.  This  is  an  economic  law’  of 
practically  unvarying  accuracy.  But  it  is  a  beneficent  law,  not  an 
evil  one;  for  it  makes  taxation  in  proportion  to  benefits  as  feasible 
as  it  is  desirable.  If  taxes  w’ere  levied  solely  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  powers  of  exacting  ground  rents,  every  one  would  be 
taxed  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  pecuniary  benefits  which 
he  derived  from  the  public.  Great  fiscal  and  social  evils  arise 
from  ignoring  this  beneficent  economic  law\ 

4.  SITE  VALUE  TAXATION  SCIENTIFIC  AND  NATURAL. 

Answering  those  who,  seeing  the  unevenness  and  injustice  of  the 
modes  of  taxation  with  which  wre  are  best  acquainted,  declare  that 
scientific  or  natural  taxation  is  impossible,  Thomas  G.  Shearman 
writes: 

If  wTe  can  find  in  actual  operation,  in  every  civilized  country,  a  species 
of  taxation  which  automatically  collects  from  every  citizen  an  amount 
almost  exactly  proportioned  to  the  fair  and  full  market  value  of  the 
benefits  which  he  derives  from  the  government  under  wdiicli  he  lives  and 
the  society  which  surrounds  him,  may  we  not  safely  infer  that  this  is 
natural  taxation?  And  is  not  such  taxation  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
a  science? 

Such  an  automatic,  .irresistible,  and  universal  system  does  exist.  All 
over  the  vrnrld  men  pay  to  a  superior  authority  a  tribute,  proportioned 
with  wonderful  exactness  to  these  social  advantages.  Each  man  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  this,  by  the  fact  that  other  men  surround  him,  eager  to  pay 
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tribute  in  his  place  if  he  will  not.  The  just  amount  of  this  tribute  is 
determined  by  the  competition  of  all  his  neighbors  who  calculate  to  a 
dollar  just  how  much  the  privilege  is  worth  to  them,  and  who  will  gladly 
take  his  place  and  pay  in  his  stead.  Every  man  must,  therefore,  pay  as 
much  as  some  other  man  will  give  for  his  place;  and  no  man  can  be  made 
to  pay  any  more. 

This  tribute  is  sometimes  paid  to  the  state,  when  it  is  called  a  tax; 
but  it  is  far  more  often  paid  to  private  individuals,  when  it  is  called 
ground  rent. 

Where  there  is  no  government  there  is  no  ground  rent.  As  government 
grows  more  complex  and  does  more  for  society,  ground  rents  increase. 
Any  advantage  possessed  by  one  piece  of  land  over  another  will,  it  is 
true,  give  rise  to  rent;  but  that  rent  cannot  be  collected  without  the  aid 
of  government;  and  no  advantage  in  fertility  is  ever  equal  in  value  to  the 
advantage  of  society  and  government.  An  acre  of  sand  on  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Atlantic  City,  Cape  May,  or  Long  Branch,  is  worth  more 
rent  than  a  million  acres  of  fertile  land  five  hundred  miles  distant  from 
all  human  society.  The  sixteenth  of  an  acre  of  bare  rock  in  New  York 
City  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand  acres  of  the  best  farming  land  in 
Manitoba, 

Ground  rent,  therefore,  is  the  tribute  which  natural  laws  levy  upon 
every  occupant  of  land,  as  the  market  price  of  all  the  social  as  well  as 
natural  advantages  appertaining  to  that  land,  including,  necessarily,  his 
just  share  of  the  cost  of  government. 

. Here  is  the  exact  quid  pro  quo.  No  sane  man,  in  any  ordin¬ 
ary  society,  pays  too  much  rent.  For  he  pays  no  more  than  some  other 
man  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  same  privileges.  He  therefore  pays  no 
more  than  the  market  value  of  the  advantage  which  he  gains  over  other 
men  by  occupying  that  precise  position  on  the  earth.  He  gains  a  certain 
profit  out  of  that  position,  which  he  could  not  gain  elsewhere.  That  fact 
is  conclusive  proof  that  this  profit  is  not  the  fruit  of  his  labor,  but  comes 
out  of  some  superior  fertility  in  the  soil,  some  superior  opportunity  for 
selling  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  some  superior  protection  from  government 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  fruits,  or  some  other  advantage  of  mere  posi¬ 
tion.  Thus  he  receives  full  value,  in  exchange  for  his  payment . 

Here,  then,  is  a  tax,  just,  equal,  full,  fair,  paid  for  full  value  received, 
returning  full  value  for  the  payment,  meeting  all  the  requirements  of 
that  ideal  tax,  which  professors  and  practical  men  alike  have  declared  to 
be  an  impossibility.  It  is  not  merely  a  tax  which  justice  allows ;  it  is  one 
which  justice  demands.  It  is  not  merely  one  which  ought  to  be  collected;  it 
is  one  which  infallibly  will  be  and  is  collected.  It  is  not  merely  one 
which  the  State  ought  to  see  collected;  it  is  one  which,  in  the  long  run, 
the  State  cannot  prevent  from  being  collected.  The  State  can  change  the 
particular  landlord;  it  cannot  abolish  rent . 

Nature,  having  thus  provided  a  method  by  which  all  men  pay,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  a  tribute  sufficient  to  defray  all  expenses  of  government,  clearly 
points  to  the  collection  of  such  expenses  from  this  tribute.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Nature  and  Science  condemn  every  other  method  of 
raising  public  revenue,  by  making  equality  and  justice  impossible  under 
any  such  method.  Do  they  not,  with  equal  clearness  and  precision,  point 
to  the  taxation  of  ground  rents,  as  not  merely  a  just  method  of  raising 
revenue,  but  also  as  the  only  just  one?  Scientifically  speaking,  a  tax  upon 
ground  rents,  is  not  a  tax  at  all:  it  is  merely  the  collection,  by  the  State, 
of  a  tax  already  levied  by  an  automatic  process.  If  we  call  it  a  tax,  it  is  a 
tax  upon  the  proceeds  of  taxation,  and  nothing  else.  Until  this  source  of 
revenue  is  exhausted,  every  other  tax  is  double  taxation.  So  long  as  this 
fund  remains,  every  other  tax  is  of  necessity  unjust,  as  truly  as  it  would 
be  unjust  to  squander  the  proceeds  of  any  tax  among  a  few  favored  offi¬ 
cials,  and  then  levy  the  whole  of  the  same  tax  over  again  upon  the 
people.1 


(1)  Shearman’s  “National  Taxation,”  Ch.  IX,  secs.  1,2, 3, 5. 
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It  might  be  inferred  from  the  term  “ground  rent”  that  a  ground 
rent  tax  would  not  fall  upon  wealthy  people  who  personally  occu¬ 
pying  their  own  land  or  keeping  it  idle,  receive  no  ground  rents 
from  it.  This  would  not  be  true.  Since  the  selling  price  of  a 
site  is  its  actual  or  potential  ground  rent  capitalized,  taxes  estimated 
upon  the  value  of  sites  irrespective  of  their  improvements  would 
reach  all  owners  of  powers  of  exacting  ground  rents  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  their  respective  powers,  whether  they  exercised  the 
power  by  renting,  or  kept  it  in  abeyance  by  holding  their  land 
idle,  or  enjoyed  its  benefits  by  personal  occupancy. 

5.  SITE  VALUE  TAXATION  FALLS  UPON  MONOPOLY  FRANCHISES. 

Site  value  taxation  would  reach  corporate  monoply  franchises — 
railroads  and  *  the  like— as  well  as  ground  rent  franchises.  The 
franchises  of  corporate  monopolies  really  represent  nothing  but 
exclusive  privileges  to  use  particular  sites.  Writing  of  this  fact 
Thomas  G.  Shearman  succinctly  says: 

Take  one  of  our  great  railway  lines,  for  example.  Add  up  either  the 
market  value  or  the  cost  of  replacing  its  rails,  equipment,  building  im¬ 
provements  and  chattels  of  every  kind,  whether  movable  or  immovable, 
and  at  a  most  liberal  valuation.  The  total  will  not  come  within  million* 
of  its  nominal  debt,  and  will  never  touch  its  capital  stock.  What  gives 
value  to  the  enormous  amount  of  stock?  The  exclusive  privilege  of  using 
a  narrow  strip  of  barren  land,  five  hundred,  a  thousand,  or  two  thousand 
miles  long,  unbroken  by  highways  or  any  other  rights  over  land,  whether 
public  or  private . 

The  franchise  of  a  telegraph  company  is  of  the  same  nature.  It  is 
absolutely  nothing  but  an  exclusive  privilege  to  extend  its  wires  over 
land.  But  this  is  a  privilege  of  enormous  value.  The  founders  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  have  managed  to  sell  this  privilege 
to  investors  in  its  stock,  for  at  least  $50,000,000. 

The  franchises  of  gas  companies,  electric  light  companies,  steam  heating 
companies,  water  works,  and  the  like,  consist  so  obviously  of  mere  privi¬ 
leges  to  use  unimproved  land  as  to  need  no  explanation.  "Street  railroads, 
also,  so  palpably  own  no  privileges,  other  than  the  mere  right  to  run  over 
bare  land,  that  it  seems  almost  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  any 
reader  to  explain  the  case.  None  of  these  corporations  have  any  other 
franchises  than  these  rights  over  land.1 

(1)  Shearman’s  “Natural  Taxation,”  Ch.  IX,  secs.  12,13.  Mr.  Shearman  seems  to  overlook  the 
power  of  patents  and  of  great  aggregations  of  capital. 


6.  SITE  VALUE  TAXATION  THE  BULWARK  OF  JUST  PROPERTY  RIGHTS. 

The  site  value  tax  is  just  in  its  fiscal  aspects  because  it  taxes 
men  in  proportion  to  the  pecuniary  benefits  which  they  receive 
from  the  public;  instead  of  being  tribute  exacted  by  superior  power, 
it  is  compensation  justly  apportioned  to  value  received.  But  it  is 
claimed  by  its  supporters  to  rest  upon  a  still  broader  foundation 
of  justice,  as  the  mode  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  our 
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time  of  practically  recognizing  the  radical  difference  between 
property  in  what  men  produce,  and  property  in  the  planet  upon 
which  they  live. 

a.  Production  the  Primary  Title  to  Property. 

It  is  fundamental  that  a  man’s  right  to  property  flows  from  his 
right  to  himself.  That  entitles  him  to  exercise  his  powers,  and  to 
own  whatever  the  exercise  of  his  powers  produces  from  the  inex¬ 
haustible  fountains  of  matter  and  force  from  wdiich  all  material 
things  come  and  to  which  they  return.  The  only  limitation  is 
that  he  shall  not  so  exercise  his  powers  as  to  interfere  with  the 
equal  rights  of  others  to  the  exercise  of  theirs.  If  he  fishes 
alone,  the  fish  he  catches  are  his.  If  he  plants  and  digs  alone, 
the  product  is  his.  Whatever  he  does  unaided  belong  entirely  to 
him,  provided  he  does  not  thereby  trespass  upon  the  equal  rights 
of  others  to  do  to  the  extent  of  their  powers  what  he  does  to  the 
extent  of  his.  And  if  for  mutual  benefit  he  unites  his  powers 
with  the  powers  of  others,  as  in  the  construction  of  a  house,  the 
construction  and  management  of  a  machine,  the  working  of  a 
mine  or  factory,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the  nature  of  the  em¬ 
ployment,  he  justly  owns  all  the  products  of  human  labor,  what¬ 
soever  their  character,  that  are  freely  yielded  to  him  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  his  assistance.  This  principle  is  the  foundation  of  all 
just  property  rights. 

b.  Confiscation  the  Essence  of  Slavery. 

To  take  from  any  man  otherwise  than  in  the  process  of  free 
exchanges  in  which  he  is  to  the  fullest  degree  a  voluntary  partic¬ 
ipant,  anything  that  he  has  produced  or  any  product  that  has 
been  freely  given  him,  is  to  assail  just  rights  of  property. 

It  is  in  precisely  this  way  that  chattel  slavery  assails  just 
rights  of  property;  and  for  this  reason  its  instant  and  uncondi¬ 
tional  abolishment  is  a  recognition  instead  of  a  denial  of  just 
property  rights.  What  the  master  receives  over  and  above  the 
value  of  his  services  as  manager,  is  confiscated  from  the  slave;  it 
is  the  slave’s  property  by  the  only  natural  test.  And  what  part 
of  a  master’s  income  is  over  and  above  his  own  earnings,  if  he 

t 

works  at  all,  no  one  can  tell,  because  those  from  whom  he  re¬ 
ceives  it  do  not  freely  yield  it  to  him.  Their  wishes  are  subject 
to  his  commands.  It  is  not  what  they  would  allow  him  rather 
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than  dispense  with  his  services  of  management,  but  his  own 
despotic  will  that  fixes  the  share  he  receives.  Chattel  slavery, 
therefore,  is  in  its  very  essence  a  continuing  denial  by  the  com¬ 
munity  of  just  property  rights. 

c.  Land  Monopoly  is  Confiscation. 

But  chattel  slavery  is  not  the  only  mode  of  invading  just  rights 
of  property.  Primarily  there  are  two  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
practically  denied,  even  when  by  lip-service  they  are  exalted. 
One  is  by  coercing  producers  through  ownership  of  their  persons, 
forcing  them  to  work,  and  to  leave  the  products  of  their  work 
with  the  master.  That  is  chattel  slavery.  The  other  is  less 
barbaric,  and  to  the  thoughtless  more  like  a  return  for  actual 
participation  in  production.  It  consists  in  monopolizing  ground 
rents. 

Differences  in  ground  rents  must  exist.  As  already  shown,  they 
naturally  measure  the  advantages  of  different  locations,  different 
social  and  industrial  opportunities,  and  different  governmental 
benefits,  and  are  consequently  the  natural  source  of  public 
revenues.  If  they  were  paid  into  the  public  treasury  each  citizen 
would  be  compensating  the  public  in  proportion  to  the  pecuniary 
benefits  he  received  from  the  public.  He  who  lived  in  a  better 
location  than  others,  or  did  business  upon  a  more  productive  site, 
would  pay  more  than  others.  Bights  would  thus  be  equalized. 
But  when  ground  rents  go  to  owners  of  location,  users  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  for  public  benefits,  not  to  the  community  of  which 
•they  are  themselves  a  part  and  from  which  they  derive  them,  but 
to  private  persons. 

This  in  itself  is  essentially  an  enslavement  of  those  who  pay  by 
those  who  receive.  In  freedom  the  owner  of  a  location  can  have 
no  better  right  than  the  user  to  appropriate  its  ground  rent. 
Yet  he  receives  ground  rent  in  the  form  of  desirable  things  which 
embody  the  brain,  the  muscle,  the  sweat  of  fellowmen,  but  into 
which  none  of  his  brain,  nor  of  his  muscle  or  sweat  has  entered. 
Nor  has  he  put  his  brain  or  muscle  or  sweat  into  what  he  gives 
in  exchange  for  them.  He  gives  what  we  call  “his  land”— an 
opportunity  for  utilizing  public  benefits  of  greater  or  less  value; 
but  he  did  not  make  the  land,  nor  does  he  produce  the  public 
benefits  which  maintain  its  value.  So  far  as  he  is  individually 
concerned  it  is  the  same  land  that  it  was  when  Noah’s  flood  sub- 
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sided;  and  though  it  now  offers  great  advantages  to  the  user  as  a. 
site  for  his  office,  his  store,  his  factory,  his  work-place,  his  home,, 
that  is  not  on  account  of  anything  the  owner  does  or  has  done, 
but  on  account  of  what  the  community  has  done,  and,  much  more 
important,  what  it  continues  to  do.  Private  ownership  of  ground 
rents,  therefore,  is  hostile  to  just  rights  of  property;  to  the 
extent  that  the  one  is  allowed  the  other  is  denied. 

d.  Land  Monopoly  Prevents  Production . 

But  mere  deprivation  of  their  just  interest  in  ground  rent  is 
not  the  worst  effect  upon  the  laboring  classes  of  making  ground 
rent  private  property.  The  ease  with  which  large  incomes  are 
seen  to  be  derived  without  labor  from  community  growth  through 
mere  ownership  of  ground  rent,  stimulates  investment  in  land, 
not  for  occupancy,  not  for  use,  but  for  the  ground  rent  profit 
which  will  surely  come  when  community  growth  brings  the  land  into 
greater  demand.  That  is  to  say,  private  ground  rent  generates 
speculation  in  the  ground  rent  possibilities  of  the  future. 

Ill-fortune  in  these  speculations  doubtless  causes  great  individ¬ 
ual  loss.  As  in  any  other  lottery,  “capital  prizes”  are  few,  and 
even  “approximation  prizes”  are  not  many  nor  rich  in  comparison 
with  the  chances.  But  individual  disappointments  in  speculation 
do  not  modify  the  destructive  effect  upon  labor.  The  rush  for  a 
chance  at  the  prizes  gives  an  abnormal  value  to  land  where  it  is 
likely  to  be  needed;  and  at  the  very  points  toward  which  indus¬ 
try  and  enterprise  turn  they  are  headed  off  by  exorbitant  prices 
for  locations.  If  they  then  turn  in  other  directions  they  soon 
meet  similar  obstacles  there.  And  so  on,  until  a  vast  army  of 
unemployed  men,  and  business  absolutely  stagnant,  announce  the 
presence  of  “hard  times.” 

Continual  brisk  business  is  impossible  with  ground  rent  specu¬ 
lation  so  universal  and  stubborn  that  land  for  industrial  purposes 
is  kept  above  its  real  value  for  industrial  uses.  What  may  be 
often  seen  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country  when  improvement 
falls  off  or  is  frightened  away  from  a  locality  by  higher  prices  for 
land  than  the  advantages  of  the  locality  would  warrant  at  the  time, 
is  suggestive  of  what  takes  place  through  all  the  complex  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  industry  in  consequence  of  higher  prices  for  land  in 
general  than  the  profits  of  business  in  general  can  afford. 
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This  speculation  forces  men  to  sell  their  labor  for  less  than  it 
is  woith,  as  the  only  way  to  secure  opportunities  for  utilizing 
their  powers  at  all  in  civilized  places.  Here  is  economic  slavery 
in  more  than  theoretic  principle. 

Given  appropriate  land,  and  free  labor  will  speedily  reproduce 
all  other  material  things;  deprive  labor  of  that,  and  men  beg 
leave  to  do  what  chattel  slaves  are  driven  to  do — work  for  a  bare 
subsistence.  It  is  by  depriving  labor  of  land  through  ground  rent 
speculation,  that  labor  is  forced  into  the  condition  of  economic 
slavery  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  described  when  upon  ad¬ 
vising  his  English  friends  to  invest  in  American  land,  he  wrote: 
“Here  you  have  an  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  nearly  seventy  millions 
of  people,  who  work  like  beavers  developing  your  property  and 
adding  to  its  value,  if  you  own  real  estate  investments.” 

It  is  not  necessary  in  the  civilized  state  that  all  land  should  be 
monopolized  in  order  to  produce  economic  slavery.  In  our  stage 
of  civilization  labor  is  so  sub  divided  that  the  individual  is  much 
like  a  cog  in  the  industrial  machine,  and  if  the  land  accessible  to 
bodies  of  labor  be  monopolized  he  becomes  almost  helpless.  His 
only  relief  is  to  go  long  distances  and  live  an  isolated  and  primi¬ 
tive  life,  and  rather  than  do  this  he  underbids  for  work  where 
social  life  is  possible.  This  under-bidding  lowers  wages.  And 
private  ownership  of  ground  rents  generates  the  speculation  which 
forces  the  under  bidding. 

Site  value  taxation  has  been  proposed  as  the  remedy.  “Sup¬ 
pose  all  taxes  should  be  removed  from  land,”  says  Professor  Ely 
“and  placed  on  improvements.  It  would  enable  people  to  hold 
land  indefinitely  for  speculative  purposes  and  would  retard  im¬ 
provements.”  1  We  have  only  to  reflect  to  see  that  this  is  true; 
yet  in  degree,  and  in  very  great  degree  as  the  tables  indicate,  it 
is  precisely  what  is  done  under  our  general  property  tax  when 
speculative  land  owners  are  favored  in  comparison  with  improv¬ 
ers.  “Suppose  now,”  Professor  Ely  continues,  “all  taxes  removed 
from  improvements  and  placed  on  all  unimproved  land.  It  would 
certainly  stimulate  industry,  even  if  it  is  not  desirable  to  adopt 
this  measure  on  other  accounts.”  2  Of  course  it  would  not  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  place  all  taxes  on  unimproved  land;  but  the  illustration 
loses  no  force  on  that  account.  Under  site  value  taxation  the 
main  priniciple  would  be  the  same,  and  the  effect  better. 


(1)  Prof.  Ely’s  “Taxation  in  American  Cities  and  States.”  Part  III,  Ch.  I. 

(2)  Prof.  Ely’s  “Taxation  in  American  Cities  and  States,”  Part  II T,  Ch.  I. 
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The  following  logical  and  eloquent  passage  from  the  pen  of 
Henry  George  tells  the  story  from  his  point  of  view: 

To  shift  the  burden  of  taxation  from  production  and  exchange  to  the 
valne  or  rent  of  land  would  not  merely  be  to  give  new  stimulus  to  the 
production  of  wealth;  it  would  be  to  open  new  opportunities.  For  under 
this  system  no  one  would  care  to  hold  land  unless  to  use  it,  and  land  now 
withheld  from  use  would  everywhere  be  thrown  open  to  improvement.  * 

The  selling  price  of  land  would  fall;  land  speculation  would  receive  its 
death  blow;  land  monopolization  would  no  longer  pay.  Millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  bf  acres  from  which  settlers  are  now  shut  out  by  high  prices  would  be 
abandoned  by  their  present  owners  or  sold  to  settlers  upon  nominal  terms. 
And  this  not  merely  on  the  frontiers,  but  within  what  are  now  consid¬ 
ered  well  settled  districts.  Within  a  hundred  miles  of  San  Francisco 
would  thus  be  thrown  open  land  enough  to  support,  even  with  the 
present  modes  of  cultivation,  an  agricultural  population  equal  to  that 
now  scattered  from  the  Oregon  boundary  to  the  Mexican  line — a  distance 
of  800  miles.  In  the  same  degree  would  this  be  true  of  most  of  the 
Western  States  and  in  a  great  degree  of  the  older  Eastern  States,  for 
even  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  is  population  yet  sparse  as  compared 
with  the  capacity  of  the  land.  And  even  in  densely  populated  Eng]and 
would  such  a  policy  throw  open  to  cultivation  many  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  now  held  as  private  parks,  deer  preserves,  and  shooting 
grounds.  *  *  *  * 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  would  apply,  not  merely  to  agri¬ 
cultural  land,  but  to  all  land.  Mineral  land  would  be  thrown  open  to 
.  use,  just  as  agricultural  land;  and  in  the  heart  of  a  city  no  one  could 
afford  to  keep  land  from  its  most  profitable  use,  or  on  the  out-skirts  to 
demand  more  for  it  than  the  use  to  which  it  could  at  the  time  be  put 
would  warrant.  Everywhere  that  land  had  attained  a  value,  taxation, 
instead  of  operating  as  now,  as  a  fine  upon  improvement,  would  operate 
to  force  improvement.  Whoever  planted  an  orchard,  or  sowed  a  field,  or 
built  a  house,  or  erected  a  manufactory,  no  matter  how  costly,  would 
have  no  more  to  pay  in  taxes  than  if  he  kept  so  much  land  idle.  The 
monopolist  of  agricultural  land  would  be  taxed  as  much  as  though  his 
land  were  covered  with  houses,  and  barns,  '  with  crops,  and  with  stock. 
The  owner  of  a  vacant  city  lot  would  have  to  pay  as  much  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  keeping  other  people  off  of  it  until  he  wanted  to  use  it,  as  his 
neighbor  who  has  a  fine  house  upon  his  lot.  It  would  cost  as  much  to 
keep  a  row  of  tumble-down  shanties  upon  valuable  land  as  though  it 
were  covered  with  a  grand  hotel  or  a  pile  of  great  warehouses  filled 
with  costly  goods. 

Thus,  the  bonus  that  wherever  labor  is  most  productive  must  now  be 
paid  before  labor  can  be  exerted  would  disappear.  The  farmer  would 
not  have  to  pay  out  half  his  means,  or  mortgage  his  labor  for  years,  in 
order  to  obtain  land  to  cultivate;  the  builder  of  a  city  homestead  would 
not  have  to  lay  out  as  much  for  a  small  lot  as  for  the  house  he  puts  up¬ 
on  it;  the  company  that  proposed  to  erect  a  manufactory  would  not  have 
to  expend  a  great  part  of  their  capital  for  a  site.  And"  what-  would  be 
paid  from  year  to  year  to  the  state  would  be  in  lieu  of  all  the  taxes  now 
levied  upon  improvements,  machinery  and  stock. 

Consider  the  effect  of  such  a  change  upon  the  labor  market.  Competi¬ 
tion  would  no  longer  be  one-sided,  as  now.  Instead  of  laborers  compet¬ 
ing  with  each  other  for  employment,  and  in  their  competition  cutting  down 
wages  to  the  point  of  bare  subsistence,  employers  would  everywhere  be 
competing  for  laborers,  and  wages  would  rise  to  the  fair  earnings  of 
labor.  For  into  the  labor  market  would  have  entered  the  greatest  of  all 
competitors  for  the  employment  of  labor,  .a  competitor  whose  demand 
cannot  be  satisfied  until  want  is  satisfied — the  demand  of  labor  itself. 
The  employers  of  labor  would  not  have  merely  to  bid  against  other  em¬ 
ployers,  all  feeling  the  stimulus  of  greater  trade  and  increased  profits, 
but  against  the  ability  of  laborers  to  become  their  own  employers  upon 
the  natural  opportunities  freely  opened  to  them  by  the  tax  which  pre¬ 
vented  monopolization. 
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With  natural  opportunities  thus  free  to  labor:  with  capital  and  im¬ 
provements  exempt  from  tax,  and  exchange  released  from  restrictions, 
the  spectacle  of  willing  men  unable  to  turn  their  labor  into  the  things 
they  are  suffering  for  would  become  impossible;  the  recurring  paroxisms 
which  paralyze  industry  would  cease;  every  wheel  of  production  would  be 
set  in  motion;  demand  would  keep  pace  with  supply,  and  supply  with 
demand;  trade  would  increase  in  every  direction,  and  wealth  augment 
on  every  hand.  (1) 

e.  Absurdity  of  Vested  Eights  in  Land  Monopoly . 

To  irgue  that  owners  of  the  power  of  exacting  ground  rents 
have  bought  an  indefeasible  right  from  any  one— the  community 
itself  or  any  one  else — is  to  trifle  with  reason  and  make  a  play¬ 
thing  of  conscience.  Neither  conquest  nor  contract  can  give  such 
a  right.  The  community  cannot  farm  out  an  irrevocable  right 
to  levy  public  taxes  for  private  use.  Such  things  have  been 
done  and  defended,  just  as  chattel  slavery  has  been  established 
and  defended,  but  no  one  now  has  the  temerity  to  defend  either. 
Yet  there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  the  purchase  of  an 
irrevocable  taxing  power,  and  the  purchase  of  an  irrevocable  right 
to  collect  ground  rent  for  private  use. 

What  the  community  can  justly  do  in  regard  to  land,  and  all 
that  it  can  justly  do  in  the  way  of  discriminating  between  in¬ 
dividuals,  is  to  secure  occupants  in  the  peaceful  possession  and 
use  of  their  respective  sites.  That  is  done  well  enough  by  the 
system  of  nominal  ownership  which  now  prevails.  The  danger  of 
that  system  lies  in  the  tendency  it  creates  of  regarding  this  nom¬ 
inal  ownership  of  land  as  the  same  as  that  real  ownership,  that 
unlimited  dominion  to  the  extent  even  of  destruction,  which  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  ownership  of  what  we  produce  or  have  bought  from 
its  producers.  But  there  can  be  no  such  absolute  ownership  of 
land.  Every  lawyer — every  law  student — knows  the  radical  differ¬ 
ence  which  the  elementary  principles  of  law,  as  distinguished  from 
arbitrary  rules,  recognize  between  land  and  things  of  human 
production.  By  whatever  terms  we  may  describe  it,  the  essence 
of  land  ownership  is  nothing  more  than  right  of  possession  and 
use,  and  does  not  morally  carry  with  it  any  of  the  incidental 
profits  which  attach  to  land  by  virtue  of  the  growth  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  which  we  distinguish  as 
ground  rent  or  land  value. 


(1)  “Progress  and  Poverty”,  Book  IX,  Chap.  I. 
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7.  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  SITE  VALUE  TAXATION. 

Site  value  taxation  is  the  system  urged  fey  the  New  York  Tax 
Commission  of:  1871,  except  that  it  exempts  improvements,  while 
that  commission  proposed  continuing  the  taxation  of  improvements 
and  land  together  as  real  estate.  But  improvements,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  as  justly  subject  to  exemption  as  personal  property,  and 
it  personal  property  should  be  exempt  for  any  other  reason  than 
the  insuperable  difficulties  of  discovering  it,  improvements  also 
should  be  exempt. 

The  site  value  system  is  the  very  one  also  of  which  John 
Stuart  Mill  wrote  that  it  is  really  no  tax  at  all,  because  it  only 
takes  from  land  owners  for  public  use  what  they  first  take  from 
producers,  and  what  producers  must  in  any  event  pay.1 

From  the  fiscal  point  of  view  this  system  is  advocated  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  force  of  reasoning  and  great  wealth  of  statistical  illus¬ 
tration  by  Thomas  G.  Shearman  in  his  recent  work  on  “Natural 
Taxation,”  from  which  quotations  have  made  in  this  report;  and 
it  is  the  system  which  Henry  George  proposes  in  “Progress  and 
Poverty,”  both  as  the  cure  for  faulty  taxation  and  as  the  solution  of 
the  labor  question. 

It  was  to  site  value  taxation  that  Congressman  Tom  L.  Johnson, 
of  Ohio,  referred  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  30th, 
1894,  in  his  speech  in  advocacy  of  the  income  tax  bill  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient,  when  he  said: 

But  in  itself,  and  for  itself,  and  by  itself,  I  am  opposed  to  any  income 
tax.  I  am  opposed  to  any  income  tax  because  all  income  taxes,  even 
the  best  of  them,  are  wrong  and  undemocratic  in  principle,  because 
they  involve  another  horde  of  official  tax-eaters  and  require  inquisitorial 
methods.  It  is  better  to  tax  men  on  what  they  have  than  on  what  they 
need,  but  in  itself  it  is  wrong  to  tax  men  on  what  they  have.  The  true 
principle  is  to  tax  men,  not  on  what  they  have,  but  on  what  they  have 
that  belongs  to  all — to  tax  them,  not  in  proportion  to  what  they  may  have 
honestly  earned  or  saved,  but  in  proportion  to  the  special  advantages 
which  they  are  suffered  to  enjoy.  There  is  an  enormous  difference,  a 
difference  in  kind,  between  what  a  man  gets  by  his  own  exertions  with¬ 
out  any  advantage  over  his  fellows,  and  what  a  man  gets  by  reason  of 
special  advantages  accorded  him  over  his  fellows.  This  bill  and  all  other 
similar  bills  make  no  such  discrimination.  The  only  clear  principle  in 
this  bill  is  that  the  rich  should  be  taxed  because  they  are  rich.  If  we 
admit  this  principle  as  right  in  itself,  where  shall  we  end?  Such  a  road 
leads  on  to  the  social  condition  of  those  semi-barbarous  countries  where 
no  one  dare  show  any  sign  of  the  possession  of  wealth  unless  he  heavily 
bribes  government  officials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  arguing  for  the  rich.  I  am  arguing  for  the 
principle  of  equal  rights.  No  one  can  see  more  clearly  than  we  single¬ 
taxers  see,  that  few  can  be  rich,  and  none  very  rich,  save  by  some  un¬ 
just  special  privilege.  No  one  knows  better  than  we  do,  that  the 


(1)  Mills’  “Principles  of  Political  Economy,”  Book  V,  Ch.  II,  secs  5,6;  Ch.  Ill,  sec.  2. 
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great  fortunes  that  have  been  and  are  being  so  rapidly  accumulated  in 
this  country  mean  the  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  labor  by  those  who 
do  no  labor.  But  the  remedy  is  not  by  ignoring  the  equality  of  rights; 
it  is  by  asserting  that  equality.  It  is  by  abolishing  special  privileges; 
and  where  that  may  not  be  done,  by  taxing  them. 

According  to  official  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Audi  and, 
site  value  taxation  has  been  adopted  in  part,  with  the  best  effect 
and  the  most  general  satisfaction,  by  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand; 
and  it  is  the  system  which  in  still  larger  part  was  recently 
adopted  by  the  lower  house  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Walep, 
and  being  defeated  by  the  colonial  House  of  Lords,  was  approved 
by  the  people  upon  an  appeal  to  the  country.  The  legislative 
tendency  toward  it  is  strong  in  British  Columbia  and  the  North¬ 
west  Territories  of  Canada,  some  taxes  there  being  already  in 
harmony  with  its  principles. 

Site  value  taxation  is  also  the  system  to  which  the  Illinois 
State  Federation  of  Labor  is  committed,  as  the  means  of  perma¬ 
nently  disbanding  the  army  of  the  unemployed.  Following  is  the 
resolution  adopted  by  that  organization  at  the  last  convention: 

The  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor,  having  under  deliberation  the 
question  of  the  unemployed,  declares  to  the  toilers  of  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois  that  the  spectacle  of  thousands  of  men  unable  to  find  employment 
is  a  most  unnatural  condition,  and  can  only  obtain  where  men  are  robbed 
of  their  natural  birthright  by  being  denied  the  right  to  apply  their 
labor  to  the  elements  of  nature  for  the  production  of  wealth  to  sustain 
their  lives.  Therefore,  we  demand  the  abolition  of  land  monopoly:  and 
recommend  as  a  measure  calculated  to  most  effectually  destroy  land  mo¬ 
nopoly,  a  single  tax  on  ground  values,  irrespective  of  improvements,  in 
lieu  of  all  other  taxes. 


8.  PRACTICABILITY  AND  EFFECT  OF  SITE  VALUE  TAXATION. 

For  site  value  taxation  its  advocates  claim  that  it  conforms 
most  closely  to  the  principles  of  Adam  Smith’s  classical  canons 
of  taxation.  That  it  is  equal  in  the  best  sense,  being  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  benefits,  we  have  already  seen.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  direct 
tax,  it  tends  neither  to  check  production  nor  to  cost  the  taxpayer 
more  than  the  government  receives;  neither  can  its  burdens  be 
shifted  from  those  who  pose  as  tax-payers  to  those  who  imagine 
that  they  pay  no  taxes.  And  it  is  argued  that  in  every  respect 
it  is  the  most  practicable  method  of  taxation  that  has  been  con¬ 
ceived. 

a.  Possibilities  of  Under -valuation  of  Sites. 

Since  site  values  appear  from  the  tables  to  be  under-assessed 
with  fraudulent  discrimination  in  a  higher  degree  even  than  im* 
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provements,  it  might  be  predicted  that  the  same  frauds  would 
persist  under  the  site  value  tax.  But  two  important  things  are  to 
be  considered. 

In  the  first  place,  public  scrutiny  being  concentrated  upon  but. 
one  subject  of  taxation,  and  that  an  object  incapable  of  being 
hidden,  and  the  value  of  which  is  not  only  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  but  is  much  more  dependent  upon  size  and  location, 
characteristics  that  can  be  considered  without  inspection,  than 
upon  quality,  which  requires  inspection,  the  possibilities  of  fraud 
would  be  infinitely  reduced.  And  the  universal  feeling  which 
site  value  taxation  would  excite,  that  the  value  of  land  is  common 
property,  and  that  every  one,  however  poor,  “has  a  stake  in  tLe 
community”— a  feeling  like  that  of  joint  owners  in  respect  of 
their  joint  property — would  continually  stimulate  public  scrutiny 
of  tax  returns. 

Again,  with  taxes  levied  as  compensation  for  value  received,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  exacted  as  tribute,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that 
at  least  those  people  who  are  honest  in  the  other  relations  of 
life  would  be  honest  also  in  respect  to  taxation.  What  a  vast 
difference  this  alone  would  make  may  be  inferred  from  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  under-assessments  of  land  in  the  business  centre 
and  the  aristocratic  residence  quarters  of  Chicago,  as  revealed  by 
the  tables.  A  2  per  cent,  tax  (the  maximum  rate  allowed  to 
municipalities)  levied  upon  the  land  value  alone,  would  raise 
over  a  million  dollars  ($1,142,950)  from  the  70  business  properties 
described  in  Table  XIX,  and  over  eleven  thousand  ($11,910)  from 
the  “Potter-Palmer  Re -subdivision”  (see  Table  XXIII) — a  total  from 
these  few  properties  alone  of  $1,154,860,  or  nearly  one-fourth  the 
receipts  of  Chicago  for  1894  from  general  taxation,  and  nearly  4 
per  cent,  of  the  receipts  of  the  city  for  that  year,  from  all  sources 
whatsoever.1  The  property  specified  in  Table  XXVIII  would  ppy 
about  $6,000,000. 


(1)  The  comptroller  reports  receipts  for  1894  as  follows: 


From  general  taxation  . 

$4, 768, 187  63 
5,  957, 495  64 
948,359  65 
3,355,359  12 
549,509  11 
16,684,437  03 

For  school  and  library  purposes  . : . 

For  interest  on  the  municipal  debt . 

From  saloon  licenses .  . . .  * . 

From  miscellaneous  sources . 

From  all  other  sources . 

Total  realty . 

$32,203,948  18 
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b.  Sufficiency  of  Revenues  from  Sites. 

That  the  site  value  tax  would  raise  sufficient  revenues  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  computation  just  made.  If  the  70  business  sites 
and  those  of  the  “Potter  Palmer  Re-subdivision”  would,  at  only  2 
per  cent.,  yield  to  Chicago  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenues 
of  the  city  from  all  sources  in  1894,  it  is  a  conservative  inference 
that  even  at  the  same  low  rate,  the  ground  rent  values  of 
land,  including  the  values  of  railroad,  gas,  electric  lighting,  tele¬ 
graph,  telephone  and  other  monopolies,  would  easily  supply  all 
the  present  necessary  revenues  of  State,  county,  city,  village  and 
township  government. 

The  owners  of  the  higher  class  of  property  would  pay  much 
more  under  the  site  value  tax  at  any  given  rate  than  they  would 
now  pay  at  the  same  rate.  The  70  business  properties,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  now  pay,  at  2  per  cent,  on  the  assessment  valuation, 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($180,785),  and  the  Potter- 
Palmer  Re- subdivision  about  two  thousand  ($2,141.60),  or  only  one- 
sixth  and  one-fifth  as  much  respectively  as  under  the  site  value  tax. 

But  nothing  like  this  proportion  of  increase  would  extend  to 
the  less  valuable  properties.  The  same  rate  would  only  slightly 
more  than  double  the  taxation  of  the  cheaper  properties  desig¬ 
nated  in  Table  XXYIb,  raising  the  tax  from  $202.40  to  $445.50  for 
the  18  properties,  an  average  increase  of  $13.50  each.  Even  that 
increase  might  not  be  made.  The  greater  proportionate  increase 
of  taxes  on  higher  class  property,  owing  to  the  greater  propor¬ 
tionate  exemption  which  they  now  enjoy,  might  result  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  diminution  of  the  rate.  But  though  this  rate  should 
prevail,  the  taxes  of  the  middle  and  laboring  classes  would  really 
be  reduced.  Tenants  would  pay  no  higher  rent;  houses  being 
exempt  and  taxes  on  ground  values  being  non-shiftable,  the  high¬ 
er  tax  would  rest  upon  their  landlords.  And  both  tenants  and 
home  owners  would  be  relieved  of  so  much  indirect  taxation  of 
miscellaneous  kinds  that  $13.50  extra  tax  on  home  sites  would  be 
a  bagatelle  by  comparison.  Aside  from  all  these  considerations, 
the  site  value  tax  on  small  properties  would  not  be  as  high  as 
the  present  real  estate  tax  if  it  were  honestly  enforced.  At  2 
per  cent,  on  the  actual  value  of  real  estate,  the  cheaper  class  of 
properties  described  in  Table  XX YI  would  be  over  sixteen  hundred 
dollars  (1,685) — nearly  four  times  as  much  as  the  site  value  tax. 
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With  reference  to  places  where  land  is  less  valuable  than  in 
large  cities  it  will  everywhere  be  found,  when  franchise  values 
are  reckoned  as  site  values,  as  they  should  be,  and  the  expenses 

of  highways,  the  general  administration  of  justice  and  the  like, 

are  charged  to  the  State,  as  in  fairness  they  ought  to  be,  that  the 
taxation  of  local  site  values  would  be  abundant  for  local  revenue 
purposes. 

After  interesting  and  convincing  statistical  demonstrations,  Mr. 
Shearman  disposes  of  the  question  of  sufficiency  of  revenues  as 
follows: 

The  whole  matter  can  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  is  impossible 
that  any  government  can  be  necessary  which  costs  more  than  the  ground 
rent  of  the  district  which  is  called  upon  to  pay  for  it;  since  that  rent 

will  always  represent,  to  the  fullest  extent,  not  only  all  that  such  gov¬ 

ernment  is  reasonably  worth  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  but  also 
the  full  market  value  of  all  other  advantages  which  they  derive  from 
human  society  as  it  actually  exists  among  them.  Any  pretended  taxa¬ 
tion  which  takes  more  from  the  people  than  this  is  extortion,  not  genu¬ 
ine  taxation,  i 

c.  General  Economic  Effects  of  Site  Value  Taxation. 

To  adopt  the  site  value  method  of  taxation  is  to  invite  general 
prosperity.  With  personal  property  exempt,  its  increased  con¬ 
sumption  would  increase  the  demand  for  it,  and  consequently 
multiply  business  opportunities  in  connection  with  making,  carry¬ 
ing  and  selling  it.  With  landed  improvements  also  exempt,  larger 
and  better  homes  would  be  demanded,  to  the  stimulation  of  all 
branches  of  the  building  industry.  With  vacant  lots  taxed  the 
same  as  if  improved,  and  so  much  that  it  would  be  unprofitable 
to  hold  them  long  out  of  use,  speculative  values  would  decline 
and  business  be  no  longer  obstructed  by  exorbitant  prices  for 
location. 

Workingmen  would  pay  in  taxes  only  what  their  ground  rent 
privileges  were  worth.  Farmers  would  pay  in  taxes  not  more 
than  their  farms  would  rent  for  if  wholly  denuded  of  buildings, 
fences  and  drains,  and  turned  back  into  raw  prairie.  Every  one 
would  be  benefited  through  reduced  taxes,  or  better  incomes,  or 
both — every  one  except  the  mere  monopolizer  of  public  benefits. 

And  the  cry  of  fraudulent  taxation,  on  any  other  account  than 
an  occasional  personal  dereliction,  like  a  postoffice  embezzlement  or 
a  bank  robbery,  would  be  heard  no  more. 


(I)  she  irman’e  “Natural  Taxation,”  Ch.  X,  sec.  16. 
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d.  Solution  of  the  Labor  Question. 

Simple,  practicable,  natural,  scientific  and  just,  as  the  site  value 
tax  doubtless  is  as  a  method  of  raising  public  revenues,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  recommended  by  its  supporters  as  the  solution  of 
the  labor  question;  or,  more  correctly,  as  the  natural  way  of  re¬ 
investing  every  laborer  with  power  to  settle  his  own  labor  question 
for  himself.  For  it  is  not  the  power  of  employers,  but  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  unemployed  or  the  inadequately  employed  that  makes  em¬ 
ployment  precarious  and  wages  low.  It  is  not  the  clubs  of  police¬ 
men,  nor  the  weapons  of  soldiers  that  defeat  strikes;  it  is  the 
underbidding  of  men  in  worse  plight  than  the  strikers.  The 
simple  remedy  is,  by  freeing  business  from  monopoly  and  tax 
burdens,  to  open  the  way  for  unlimited  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment,  so  that  none  need  take  another’s  place  in  order  to  get 
remunerative  work  himself.  This,  it  is  claimed,  the  site  value  tax 
would  do.  Reversing  present  conditions  in  which  men  continually 
hunt  for  employment,  so  the  argument  runs,  the  site  value  tax 
would,  by  removing  obstructions,  cause  employment  to  continually 
hunt  for  men. 
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CHAPTER  III.— RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  THE  BUREAU 


As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  inquiry  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  respectfully  submitted: 

First — Divorce  of  State  from  Local  Taxation. 

That  State  and  local  taxation  be  completely  divorced  by  confin¬ 
ing  the  source  of  State  revenues  to  franchises.  This  can  be  done 
without  amending  the  Constitution.  That  instrument  now  em¬ 
powers  the  General  Assembly  to  tax  “persons  or  corporations 
owning  or  using  franchises  and  privileges,  in  such  manner  as  it 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct  by  general  law,  uniform  as  to  The 
class  upon  which  it  operates.” 

Second — Separation  of  Improvement  from  Site  Values  in  Tax 

Returns. 

That  the  following  clause  be  inserted  in  the  tax  laws: 

It  shall  be  duty  of  all  assessors  and  officers  performing  the  duties  of 
assessors,  in  assessing  real  property  of  any  kind,  to  assess  the  value  of 
land  separately  from  all  buildings,  fences,  structures,  drains,  crops,  plants, 
trees,  cultivation  and  other  improvements  thereon  or  therein,  and  to 
state  in  separate  columns  in  their  official  returns,  the  assessed  value  of 
each  piece  of  land  and  of  the  entire  improvements  thereon  or  therein. 

No  Constitutional  amendment  is  required  for  this,  and  it  would 
very  materially  contribute  to  the  prevention  of  under -valuations.1 

Third — Boards  of  Review. 

That  boards  of  review  be  established  with  power  to  hear  and 
determine  objections  on  the  part  of  any  citizen  to  the  assessment 
valuation  of  any  property  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  as 
well  upon  the  ground  that  such  assessment  is  too  low  as  that  it  is 
too  high.  This  would  enable  individuals  who  discover  under- valua- 


(.1)  See  Second  Part,  Ch.  Ill,  sec.  I,  and  Third  Part,  Ch.  I,  sec.  Ill,  eubd.  2,  b. 
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tions,  to  take  steps  for  the  protection  of  the  community.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  Constitutional  amendment,  and  was  recommended  by  the 
revenue  commission  of  1886. 

Fourth — Maps  and  Records  of  Taxable  Property. 

That  provision  be  made  for  the  delivery  to  assessors  of  plat 
maps  of  all  the  lands,  blocks  and  lots  within  their  respective  juris¬ 
dictions,  upon  a  large  scale,  together  with  a  complete  set  of  books 
in  which  shall  be  entered  the  character  of  each  tract,  block  and 
lot,  with  its  improvements,  and  the  date  and  consideration  of  recent 
transfers,  together  with  each  year’s  valuations  for  taxation  of  sites 
and  improvements  separately  stated;  such  maps  and  books  to  be 
public  records,  and  at  all  reasonable  hours  open  to  public  inspec¬ 
tion.  This  requires  no  Constitutional  amendment,  and  would  facili¬ 
tate  the  detection  of  discriminating  under-valuations.  It  also  was 
recommended  by  the  revenue  commission  of  1886. 

Fifth — Local  Option  in  Taxation. 

That  the  Constitution  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  each  political 
division  of  the  State  to  adopt  its  own  system  of  raising  all  taxes 
within  its  jurisdiction.  To  that  end  the  following  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  proposed  by  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  at  the 
last  convention,  is  recommended: 

The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  such  revenue  as  may  be  needful  by 
levying  a  tax  by  valuation,  so  that  every  person  and  corporation  shall 
pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his,  her  or  its  property  subject 
to  taxation,  such  value  to  be  ascertained  by  some  person  or  persons  to  be 
elected  or  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assembly  shall  direct, 
and  not  otherwise:  Provided ,  It  shall  he  optional  with  each  county  of  the  State,  or 
less  political  division  thereof,  to  fix  and  determine  by  majority  vote  of  such  county  or 
less  politico?,  division  the  cleiss  or  classes  of  property  upon  which  taxes  for  public 
revenue  shall  be  levied;  but  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  tax 
persons  or  corporations  owning  or  using  franchises  and  privileges  in  such 
manner  as  it* shall  from  time  to  time  direct  by  general  law,  uniform  as 
to  class  upon  which  it  operates. 

To  perfect  the  amendment  the  words  “but  such  taxes  shall  be 
uniform  in  respect  to  persons  and  property  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  body  imposing  the  same,”  should  be  struck  out  of  Section 
9  of  Article  IX  of  the  Constitution. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  such  amendment  the  following  bill,  adapted 
from  the  bill  for  a  similar  purpose  under  consideration  by  the 
New  York  Legislature,  is  recommended: 

A  bill  for  the  regulation  of  assessments  and  to  provide  for  home  rule 
in  taxation. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in 
the  General  Assembly:  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  assessors  and  officers 
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performing  the  duties  of  assessors,  in  assessing  real  property  of  any  kind, 
to  assess  the  value  of  land  separately  from  all  buildings,  fences,  struc¬ 
tures,  drains,  crops,  plants,  trees,  cultivation  and  other  improvements 
thereon  or  therein,  and  to  state  in  separate  columns  in  their  official 
returns  the  assessed  value  of  each  piece  of  land  and  of  the  entire  improve¬ 
ments  thereon  and  therein. 

I  2.  The  voters  in  each  county  in  this  State  may,  in  their  discretion, 
direct  that  all  taxes  in  such  county  (other  than  city  taxes,  concerning 
which  an  express  direction  may  have  been  given  under  the  authority  of 
section  3  of  this  act)  shall  be  levied  exclusively  upon  the  assessed  value 
of  personal  property  alone,  or  upon  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  alone, 
including  land  and  all  improvements  thereon  and  therein;  or  upon  the 
assessed  value  of  land  alone,  regardless  of  its  improvements;  or  upon  the 
assessed  value  of  lands,  improvements  and  personal  property,  taken  to¬ 
gether. 

\  3.  The  voters  in  each  incorporated  city  of  this  State  may,  in  their 
discretion,  direct  that  all  taxes  in  such  city  shall  be  levied  upon  the 
assessed  value  of  personal  property  alone;  or  upon  the  assessed  value  of 
real  estate  alone,  including  land  and  all  improvements  thereon  and 
therein;  or  upon  the  assessed  value  of  land  alone,  exclusive  of  improve¬ 
ments  and  of  personal  property;  or  upon  the  assessed  value  of  land, 
improvements  and  personal  property,  taken  together. 

\  4.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  diminishing  the 
proportion  of  the  State  tax  which  any  city  or  county  may  be  required 
to  pay  into  the  State  treasury,  under  existing  laws  or  under  any  laws 
which  may  be  hereafter  enacted. 

I  5.  Petitions  may  be  filed  for  submitting  to  the  people  of  any  county" 
or  incorporated  city  a  question  in  conformity  with  this  act.  Such  peti¬ 
tions  must  be  signed  by  qualified  voters  of  the  county  if  the  question 
relates  to  county  taxation,  and  by  qualified  voters  of  the  city  if  it  re¬ 
lates  to  city  taxation.  They  must  be  signed  by  not  less,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  than  one  qualified  voter  for  each  lifty  persons  who  voted  at  the 
next  preceding  general  election  in  such  county  or  city,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  in  no  case  by  less  than  twenty-five  qualified  voters.  Each  voter 
signing  a  petition  must  add  to  his  signature  his  place  of  residence.  Such 
petitions  shall  in  substance  pray  for  the  submission  to  the  people  of  the 
county  or  city,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  a  proposition  that  all  taxes  for 
county  or  city  purposes,  as  the  case  may  be,  be  levied  according  to  the 
preference  of  the  petitioners,  either  (1)  exclusively  upon  the  assessed 
value  of  personal  property  alone;  or,  (2)  exclusively  upon  the  assessed 
value  of  real  estate  alone,  including  all  improvements;  or,  (3)  exclusively 
upon  the  assessed  value  of  land  alone,  regardless  of  its  improvements: 
or,  (4)  exclusively  upon  the  assessed  value  of  land,  improvements  and 
personal  property  taken  together.  Petitions  must  be  filed  with  the 
county  clerk  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  day  of  election  at  which 
the  proposition  is  to  be  voted  upon.  All  petitions  when  filed  shall  be 
open  to  public  inspection  under  reasonable  regulations,  and  shall  be  pre¬ 
served  as  public  records  for  at  least  one  year  after  the  election  to  which 
they  relate.  Petitions  being  filed  in  apparent  conformity  to  law  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  valid  unless  objection  is  filed  in  writing,  all  such  objec¬ 
tions  to  be  determined  by  the  appropriate  board  of  review,  as  in  the 
case  of  nomination  papers,  upon  such  notice  as  the  board  of  review 
may  direct.  The  substance  of  the  question  proposed  by  such  peti¬ 
tions  shall  be  printed  upon  the  ballots  voted  at  the  election  to  which 
the  petitions  relate,  in  like  manner  as  proposed  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  are  now  required  by  law  to  be  printed,  the  statement  thereof  be¬ 
ing  substantially  as  follows: 


Proposition  that  all  taxes  for  the  County  [or  “City”  as  the  case  may  be]  of  yes 

. shall  be  levied  exclusively  upon  the  assessed  value  of 

[here  insert  “personal  property  alone,”  or  “real  estate  alone,  including  land 
and  all  improvements,”  or  “land  alone,  regardless  of  its  improvements,”  or 
“lands,  improvements  and  personal  property  taken  together,”,  according  to 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners].  No. 
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At  the  election  the  voter  shall  designate  his  vote  by  a  cross  mark  in  the' 
space  opposite  the  word  “Yes"  if  he  intends  to  vote  for  the  proposition,  and 
opposite  the  word  “No”  if  he  intends  to  vote  against  it.  The  votes  upon 
such  propositions  shall  be  returned  and  canvassed  in  the  manner  re¬ 
quired  by  law  for  canvassing  votes  upon  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  appropriate,  and  the  county 
clerk  shall  permanently  record  the  result  of  the  canvas  as  a  public  record. 
If  a  mujority  of  the  voters  casting  ballots  at  such  election,  vote  for  the 
proposition,  the  city  or  county,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  thereafter, 
without  further  formality,  levy  all  taxes  for  local  purposes  in  accordance 
with  such  proposition.  When  the  petitions  ask  for  it,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  county  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  petitioners  reside  to  order  a 
special  election  for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  such  proposition,  pro¬ 
vided  the  petitions  are  signed  by  at  least  three  times  the  number  of 
qualified  voters  hereinabove  required:  such  special  election  to  be  called 
by  order  of  the  court  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  the  petitions, 
and  for  a  day  not  more  than  ninety  days  after  the  entry  of  such  order. 
Notice  of  such  special  election  shall  be  given  by  publication  of  the  order  for 
for  at  least  five  times  in  newspapers  published  within  the  territory  over  which 
the  special  election  is  to  extend,  the  first  publication  to  be  at  least  sixty 
days  before  the  day  of  election.  When  such  a  special  election  is  ordered 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  clerk  within  whose  county  the  election 
takes  place  to  prepare  and  deliver  all  necessary  ballots  and  other  printed 
matter,  and  to  receive  and  file  all  returns  in  the  maner  required  of  him  by 
law  in  respect  of  general  elections,  and  to  permanently  record  the  result 
of  the  canvas  as  a  public  record.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  appropriate 
election  officers  to  act  at  such  special  elections,  and  at  the  registration 
of  voters  and  the  canvassing  of  returns,  as  at  general  elections,  and  they 
shall  receive  the  same  compensation:  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  court  to  supervise  and  direct  the  conduct  and  details  of  such 
special  election,  including  the  manner  and  times  of  perfecting  registra¬ 
tion  therefor.  The  appropriate  county  shall  pay  all  expenses  incurred 
under  and  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

Such  a  reform  would  enable  each  locality  to  test  the  system  of 
taxation  that  was  locally  most  popular,  and  out  of  the  experience 
of  all  a  perfected  system  would  most  easily  and  surely  be  evolved. 

Sixth — Site  Value  Taxation. 

That  as  soon  as  practicable  site  value  taxation  be  substituted 
for  State  purposes,  and  to  that  end  that  the  constitution  be 
amended  as  follows: 

In  place  of  Section  I  of  Article  IX  insert’ 

Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  such  revenue  as  may 
be  needful,  by  levying  a  tax,  by  valuation,  so  that  every  person  and 
corporation  shall  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  liis,  her  or  its 
land,  irrespective  of  its  improvements — such  value  to  be  ascertained 
by  some  person  or  persons  to  be  elected  or  appointed  in  such  manner  as 
the  General  Assembly  shall  direct,  and  not  otherwise. 

This  would  require  a  tax  upon  monopoly  franchises  as  well  as 
upon  land  values  in  general,  for  the  value  of  corporate  franchises 
is  a  form  of  land  value.1 


(1)  Third  Part,  Ch.  II,  sec.  II,  subd.  2, a,  and  subd.  5. 


t 
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The  tables  contained  in  this  chapter  give  in  detail  every  sale  of 
property  coming  under  the  investigation  of  the  Bureau,  for  the 
years  1890,  1891,  1892,  1893-4,  giving  the  amount  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  as  expressed  in  the  warranty  deeds,  as  of  record  in  the 
office  of  the  Recorder  of  Cook  county,  and  the  assessments  on  the 
same  property  for  each  of  the  years  in  which  the  property  was 
sold.  Owing  to  lack  of  space  only  recapitulations  of  the  sales  and 
assessments  are  given  for  the  years  1889  down  to  and  including 
1870.  The  scope  of  this  investigation  may  be  further  judged  by 
the  following  statement,  showing  the  additions,  divisions  and  sub¬ 
divisions,  blocks,  sections,  townships  and  ranges,  of  which  the 
properties  presented  in  this  report  form  a  part. 

Here  are  presented  ninety  additions,  divisions,  or  sub  livisions, 
in  twenty-six  sections,  two  townships  and  two  ranges;  lots  in  sixty- 
three  blocks,  also  nine  pieces  of  land  not  yet  subdivided  at  the 
time  of  this  investigation: 


Description. 


Blocks. 


Section. 


Town. 


Range . 


Gross  2d,  Humboldt  Park  add.  sub.,  s.  e.  34.  n.  ©.  34.  s.  e.  34. 

10  acres . 

Cbas.  Counselman’s  sub . 

Carmichael’s  sub . 

Treats’  sub . 

Diven's  sub . 

Canal  Trustees’  sub . -j 

Palmer’s  Lake  Shore  Drive  add . 

Stone’s  sub.  of  Astor’s  add . . 

Potter  Palmer’s  sub.,  Catholic  Bishop  add.,  lots  1  to  22  ... 

Bushnell’s  add . . . -j 

r 


Butterfield’s  add. 


Canal  Trustees’  sub . 

Sufferns’  add .  . . . 

Assessors’  div.  Canal  Trustees’  sub.,  lot  12. 

Canal  Trustees’  sub . 

Rose’s  sub. -lot  of  8,  Canal  Trustees’  sub _ 

Cummings’  sub  -lot  of  9,  Canal  Trustees. .. 

Assessor’s  div . 

Original  Town . 

Original  Town . 


—26  L.  S. 


1  &  2 
1,2  &  3 
1  &  8 
5  &  8 
1,2,8,13  I 
&  20  f 
1  &  2 
1  &  7 
4 

14,15,22,  I 
23  &  24  f 
107,108,  "I 
109,112, 
133,136,  ! 
140,150, 
152, 153, 
154,157 

t2 

1  to  16 


64 

1 

35 

27,55,65,  I 
67, 68,69  j 


1 

1 

1 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 


5 

6 


8 

9 


39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 


39 


39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 


13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


14 


14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 
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Description. 

Blocks. 

Section. 

Town. 

Range. 

Original  Town .  .... 

28, 45,  46 

9 

39 

13 

Kenzie's  add . | 

22,24,28,  i 
30,35,45  { 

10 

39 

13 

Peck's  add . 

1,2  &  3 

11 

39 

13 

Gates’  sub . 

1 

12 

39 

13 

Boone's  add . 

1 

12 

29 

13 

Morgan’s  sub . 

4 

12 

39 

13 

Starr’s  sub  . 

1,2,3  &  4 

13 

39 

14 

Baumgartel’s  sub.  of  Piper’s  sub . 

5 

13 

39 

13 

Piper’s  sub . 

5 

13 

39 

13 

Clark's  sub . . 

21  &  22 

13 

39 

13 

Central  Park  add . 

1 

14 

39 

14 

W.  y2  n.  w.  J4,  80  acres . 

14 

39 

14 

Canal  Trustees’ . 

2,7  &  8 

15 

39 

14 

School  Section . 1 

97,117  1 
&  122  f 

16 

39 

14 

Crane  &  Wesson’s  sub . 

27  &  28 

17 

38 

14 

Laflin  &  Loomis,  re-sub . 

32 

17 

38 

14 

Earns'  sub .  . 

5  &  6 

17 

38 

14 

Swan's  re-sub.  Earns’  sub. . 

6  &  7 

17 

38 

14 

Earns’  sub . . . 

8 

17 

38 

14 

Borden's  1st  add . 

1 

17 

38 

14 

Thompson  &  Holmes’  add . 

1,2  &  6 

18 

38 

14 

Miffin’8  sub.  Thompson  &  Holmes'  add . 

3  &  4 

18 

38 

14 

Sweet’s  re-sub.,  Assessor’s  div . 

J8, 19  &  20 

18 

39 

14 

Potter  Palmer’s  sub.  of  Codwise  add . 

11  &  12 

18 

39 

14 

Codwise  add . 

3  &  4 

18 

39 

14 

Assessor’s  div.  of  Sutton’s  add . 

1  &  6 

18 

39 

14 

Ashland’s  2d  add . 

12  &  15 

lb 

39 

14 

Morris  et.  al.  sub . . . 

9 

18 

39 

14 

Morris  sub.  of  Chamberlain’s  sub.,  sub.  1  of . 

7 

18 

39 

14 

Morris  sub.  of  Chamberlain’s  sun.,  sub.  2  of . 

r* 

i 

18 

39 

14 

Morris  sub.  of  Chamberlain’s  sub.,  sub.  2  of . 

8 

18 

39 

14 

Campbell's  sub.  Canal  Trustees . 

6 

19 

39 

14 

F.  F.  Baldwin  sub . 

3 

19 

39 

14 

Stinson's  sub . 

13 

19 

39 

14 

E.  L.  D.  Wicks  sub . 

4 

19 

39 

14 

Carter  H.  Harrison  sub . 

1 

19 

39 

14 

Crozers  sub .  . 

r 

i 

19 

39 

14 

Field's  sub . 

8 

19 

39 

14 

E.  y2  Sampson  &  Greene’s  add . 

r* 

( 

20 

39 

14 

Walsh  &  McMullen’s  sub . 

7  &  9 

20 

39 

14 

W.  %  s.  e.  n-  e-  /4,  20  acres . 

20 

38 

14 

Wedell  &  Cox  add . 

9 

20 

38 

14 

Lucy  M.  Green  add.,  40  acres . 

20 

38 

14 

Lucy  M.  Green’s  add . 

5,6,7  &  8 

20 

38 

14 

Wheeler's  sub . 

C 

20 

38 

14 

Hosmer’s  sub . 

A  &  B 

20 

38 

14 

N.  E.  n-  w.  14,  40  acres . 

20 

38 

14 

S.  E.  14  n.  w.  14,  40  acres . 

20 

38 

14 

Goodwin’s  sub . 

1  &  8 

20 

38 

14 

N.  y2  s.  w.  14  n.  w.  14,  20  acres . 

20 

38 

14 

Hosmer  &  Fenn’s  sub . 

4 

20 

38 

14 

S.  14  9-  w.  I4  n.  w.  14,  20  acres . 

20 

38 

14 

Kirkland's  sub  . . 

i 

20 

38 

14 

Foley  &  Reardon’s  sab . 

64 

21 

39 

14 

J.  Nutt's  sub . 

64 

21 

39 

14 

Assessor’s  div . 

64 

21 

39 

14 

Canal  Trustees  sub . 

64 

21 

39 

14 

Canal  Trustees  sub . 

1,38  &  39 

21 

39 

14 

Assessors  div . 

27  &  28 

22 

39 

14 

IS.  14  n.  w.  14,  35  acres . . 

23 

39 

13 

N.  14  w.  14  n.  w.  14,  40  acres . 

23 

39 

13 

Douglas  Park  Boul.  Bohemian  Land  Association . 

2,3  &  4 

23 

39 

13 

Canal  Trustees . -j 

18,19,88,  1 
86  &  89  ( 

27 

39 

14 

Walker's  sub . 

9 

28 

39 

14 

Davis  South  add . 

2.3,6  &  7 

28 

39 

14 

Aldine  Sq.  re-sub.  of  Ellis  add.,  s.  e.  14 . 

34 

39 

14 

The  investigation  covers  3,297  sales  from  1870  to  1893  and  1894. 
The  prices  paid  range  from  $150  to  $1,000,000,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  3,297  sales  being  $36,373,694,  upon  which  the  ag¬ 
gregate  assessments,  by  the  local  assessors,  was  $5,595,055,  being 
15.38  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price. 
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The  highest  of  assessment  upon  the  price  paid  for  any  of  the 
property  was  107.83  per  cent.  In  several  instances  the  assessment 
exceeded  50  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price.  In  1878  the  property 
known  as  127  to  143  State  street  was  sold  for  $205,000,  the  as¬ 
sessor’s  valuation  being  133,100,  or  64.93  per  cent.  This  assess¬ 
ment  was  increased  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  to  $168,625, 
or  82.26  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  the  property. 

The  lowest  assessment  made,  as  shown  by  the  records,  was  on 
the  property  known  as  900  and  902  Twelfth  street  boulevard. 

In  1891  the  ground,  then  unimproved,  was  purchased  for  $10,000, 
the  assessor’s  valuation  being  $270.00  or  2.7  per  cent..  A  three 
story  store  and  flat,  stone  front  building  was  erected.  In  1892  the 
property  was  again  sold,  the  price  paid  being  $45,000,  while  the 
assessor’s  valuation  remained  the  same  in  1892,  1893  and  1894  as 
it  wras  in  1891,  when  the  lots  were  vacant,  viz.:  $270,  or  six-tenths 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price. 

In  the  following  summary  the  sales  are  classified  by  the  amounts 
of  the  considerations  shown,  and  gives  the  number  of  pieces  in 
each  class,  consideration,  assessments  by  the  local  assessors  and 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  the  amounts  of  taxes  paid,  and 
the  per  cent,  of  assessments  of  the  purchasing  price. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentages  of  as¬ 
sessments  vary  greatly,  ranging  from  12.03  per  cent.,  the  lowest 
point,  to  22.16  per  cent.,  the  highest  point. 


Class  of  Sales. 

Number  of  sales 

Consideration  of 
sales  as  shown 
by  warranty 
deed. 

Assessor’s  value 
for  the  year  of 
sale. 

State  Board  of 
Equalization’s 
value  for  the 
year  of  sale. 

Amount  of  taxes 

Per  cent,  of  as¬ 
sessor’s  value 
of  seilingprice. 

Per  cent,  of  State 
Board  of  Equal¬ 
ization’s  value 
of  seilingprice. 

Over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

61 

$13,528, 400 

$1,788, 360 

$2, 206, 219 

$126, 660 

13.22 

17.05 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 

less . 

63 

4, 560,  357 

829,260 

1,097,165 

51,  284 

18.18 

24.06 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  and  less . 

41 

1,877,304 

415,936 

526, 294 

32, 115 

22.16 

28.03 

Forty  thousand  dollars  and  less  ... 

55 

1,988,638 

350,242 

480,  333 

21,184 

17.61 

24.15 

Thirty  thousand  dollars  ana  less. .. 

93 

2,345, 876 

370, 855 

458,156 

23,247 

15.81 

19.10 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  and  less.. 

304 

4,  476,375 

744,895 

968, 502 

44,  018 

16.64 

21.64 

Ten  thoueand  dollars  and  less . 

448 

3,502,803 

534,236 

694,455 

32, 716 

15.25 

19.83 

Five  thousand  dollars  and  less . 

167 

771, 017 

109, 734 

136,  263 

6,717 

14.23 

17.67 

Four  thousand  dollars  and  less. .  .. 

264 

947,  751 

129,611 

159,785 

8,  035 

13.68 

16.86 

Three  thousand  dollars  and  less. . 

362 

915,  848 

110,176 

144,453 

6,515 

12.03 

15.77 

Two  thoueand  dollars  and  less . 

619 

966, 500 

123,  615 

160,  680 

7,576 

12.79 

16.63 

One  thousand  dollars  and  less . 

802 

492,825 

88,135 

110,262 

5,176 

17.88 

22.38 

Totals .  . 

3,297 

$36,373,  694 

$5, 595,055 

$7,142,567 

$365,243 

Averages  . 

274.75 

$11,032.36 

$1,697 

$2,166.38 

$110.78 

15.38 

19.64 
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The  following  tables,  arranged  by  years,  show  each  piece  of 
property  coming  under  this  investigation,  giving  the  year  of  sale, 
location  of  property,  dimensions,  purchase  price  as  expressed  in 
the  warranty  deeds,  assessments  by  local  Assessors  and  State 
Board  of  Equalization  for  the  year  of  the  sale,  amount  of  taxes 
and  the  per  cent,  of  assessment  of  purchase  price,  in  the  order 
of  the  amount  of  consideration: 

For  the  Years  1893  and  1894. 


Popular  Description. 

Size  of  Prop¬ 
erty. 

Pur¬ 

chasing 

price. 

Assessments  and 
Taxes. 

Per  cent,  of  As¬ 

sessor's  valua¬ 
tion. 

Per  cent,  of  Slate 

Board's  valua¬ 

tion. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth, 

feet. 

Asses¬ 
sor’s  val¬ 
uation. 

State 
Board  of 
Equali¬ 
zation. 

95  Van  Buren  st . 

32.1 

99.2 

$225,000 

$28, 750 

$33,333 

12.78 

14.87 

161-169  W.  Madison  st . 

120 

186.6 

200,000 

41,700 

49, 206 

20.95 

24.6 

125  S.  Clinton  st . 

406 

149.9 

141,400 

23, 820 

28,107 

16.85 

19.88 

91-93  Van  Buren  st . 

32.1 

99.2 

135,000 

28, 750 

33,333 

21.3 

24.69 

116  La  Salle  st . 

80 

80 

128,000 

28,160 

32, 124 

22 

25.1 

2124  Michigan  av . 

50 

119 

110,000 

7,980 

9,  416 

7.25 

8.56 

127  Fifth  av . 

27.5 

80.95 

75,000 

8,  300 

9,794 

11.07 

13  06 

2826  Michigan  av . 

47 

180  2 

55,000 

6,800 

8,024 

12.36 

14.59 

294-298  Ashland  av . 

65 

149.6 

50,000 

4,780 

5,640 

9.56 

11.28 

594-600  Ogden  av . 

78 

85 

45,000 

2,180 

2,  572 

4.84 

5.72 

309-315  Ashland  av . 

70 

150 

32,  500 

2,030 

2,395 

6.25 

7.37 

152  Washington  st  (rear) . 

20 

80 

32,000 

7,040 

8,306 

22 

25.96 

2842  Indiana  av . 

31 

160.8 

30,000 

4,520 

5,345 

15.07 

17.82 

5646-5648  S.  Halsted  st . 

50 

120 

30, 000 

1,500 

1,770 

5 

5.9 

411  La  Salle  av . 

50 

150.75 

25, 000 

3,720 

4,390 

14.88 

17.56 

844-854  W.  12th  st . 

120.5 

112.4 

24,  000 

630 

745 

2.63 

3.1 

10  S.  Union  st . 

48 

38.7 

24,000 

630 

745 

2.63 

3.1 

186  W.  Randolph  st . 

20 

152 

24,  000 

2,300 

2,808 

9  58 

11.7 

3004  State  st . 

25 

118 

22,000 

2,000 

2,360 

9.09 

10.73 

2832  Prairie  av . 

25 

177.9 

20,000 

2,550 

3, 009 

12.75 

15.05 

12-13  Aldine  Square . 

44 

125 

18,000 

2,000 

2, 360 

11.11 

13.11 

5656-5658  Peoria  st . 

74 

124.68 

16, 000 

605 

714 

3.78 

4.46 

434  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

15, 825 

1,370 

1,617 

8.66 

10  ‘22 

497-515  Washburn  av . 

192.5 

124.24 

15,000 

990 

1,171 

6.6 

7.81 

212-214  Blue  Island  av . 

48 

100 

15, 000 

1,940 

2,289 

12.93 

15.26 

5602-5608  S.  Halsted  st . 

97.43 

120 

15,000 

600 

756 

4 

5.04 

544  “  . 

24.7 

118.25 

14,0*10 

810 

956 

5.79 

6.8 

369-373  S.  Ashland  av . 

50 

150 

13,  750 

2,500 

2, 950 

18.18 

21.45 

333  Indiana  st . 

30 

100 

13,500 

2,540 

2,997 

18.81 

22  16 

525-529  Warren  av . 

49 

126 

13,000 

1,580 

1,864 

12.15 

14.34 

546  S.  Halsted  st . 

24.8 

118.25 

12, 500 

600 

708 

4.8 

5.66 

548  “  . 

24.8 

118.25 

12' 500 

690 

814 

5.52 

6.51 

370  Ontario  st . 

20 

100 

12,500 

1,950 

2, 301 

15.6 

18.41 

607-609  and  635-637  Ogden  av . 

100 

100 

12,000 

1,960 

2,313 

16.33 

19.28 

715  W.  12th  st . 

24 

100 

11,400 

1,230 

1,451 

10.79 

12.73 

121-123  21st  st.  (rear) . 

50 

75 

11,000 

1,400 

1,652 

12.73 

15.02 

606  S  Center  av . 

25 

100 

10,500 

670 

791 

6.38 

7.53 

2954-2958  Butler  st . 

50 

125 

10, 000 

1, 150 

1,357 

11.5 

13.57 

330  Ohio  st . 

25 

64 

10,000 

1,920 

2,  266 

19.2 

22.66 

214-220  Pine  st . 

136 

158 

9,500 

6,710 

7,918 

70.63 

83.35 

425-427  W.  13th  st . 

48 

124 

9,500 

1,070 

1.263 

11.26 

13.19 

152  W.  Division  st . 

24 

116 

9,500 

1,100 

1,298 

11.58 

13.66 

5  Aldine  Square . 

22 

125 

9,500 

1,000 

1,180 

10.53 

12.42 

524  526  Hermitage  av . 

26 

125.8 

9,400 

820 

968 

8.72 

10.3 

524-526  S.  Paulina  st .  . 

28 

125.8 

9,200 

640 

755 

6.96 

8.21 
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Popular  Description. 

Size  op  Prop¬ 
erty. 

Pur¬ 

chasing 

price. 

Assessments  and 
Taxes. 

Per  cent,  of  As¬ 

sessor’s  valua¬ 
tion. 

Per  cent,  of  State 

Board’s  valua¬ 

tion. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth, 

feet. 

Asses¬ 
sor’s  val¬ 
uation. 

State 
Board  of 
Equali¬ 
zation. 

1619  W.  Monroe  st . 

25 

191 

$9,000 

$250 

$295 

2.78 

3.28 

204  Blue  Island  av . 

21.5 

85.32 

9,000 

1,240 

1,463 

13.78 

16.26 

36  Aldine  Square . 

22 

125 

9,000 

1,190 

1,404 

13.22 

15.6 

156  ClyDourn  av . 

24.1 

185 

8,500 

570 

673 

6.71 

7.92 

444  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

8,200 

1,070 

1,263 

13.05 

15.4 

305  Larrabee  st . 

28 

112.85 

8,150 

900 

1,062 

11.04 

13.03 

1644-1646  W.  Madison  st . 

50 

191 

8,000 

770 

909 

9.6 

11.36 

337  W.  13th  st . 

24.25 

124 

8,000 

800 

944 

10 

11.8 

655  W.  Harrison  st . 

25 

152.9 

8,  000 

1,060 

1,251 

13.25 

15.64 

154  W.  Division  st . 

24 

116 

8,000 

760 

897 

9.5 

11.2 

331  Hoyneav . 

24 

104.5 

8,000 

770 

909 

9.63 

11.36 

1445  Fillmore  st . 

25 

124 

8,000 

840 

991 

10.5 

12.39 

524  W.  13th  st . 

25 

124 

7,500 

280 

330 

3.73 

4.4 

2814  Indiana  av . 

25 

160.8 

7,  500 

1,500 

1,770 

20 

23.6 

2816  “  . 

25 

160.8 

7,500 

1, 000 

1,180 

13.33 

15.73 

2809  Indiana  av . 

25 

177,9 

7,500 

1,020 

1,204 

13.6 

16.05 

429  W.  18th  st . 

25 

206.9 

7,500 

250 

413 

4.67 

5  51 

5633  S.  Peoria  st . 

33 

124 . 67 

7,500 

400 

472 

5.33 

6.29 

261  W.  14th  st . 

25 

100 

7,  000 

460 

543 

6.57 

7.76 

3031-3033  Parnell  av . 

50 

125 

6, 800 

260 

307 

3.82 

4.51 

3039  Parnell  av . 

25 

125 

6,500 

560 

661 

8.6 

10.17 

1015  59th  st . 

24 

125 

6, 000 

310 

366 

5.17 

6.1 

1501  63d  st . 

32 

125 

6,000 

280 

330 

4.7 

5.5 

654  Augusta  st . 

24.5 

124.24 

6,000 

310 

366 

5.17 

6.1 

339-341  Iowa  and  338-340  Rice  sts. 

97 

124.62 

6,000 

320 

376 

5.33 

6.27 

347  W.  Chicago  av . 

24 

92 

6,000 

320 

378 

5.33 

6.3 

349-351  W.  Chicago  av . 

48 

92 

6,000 

600 

7C8 

10 

11.8 

2957  Butler  st . 

25 

125 

5, 950 

440 

519 

7.39 

8.72 

3001  Butler  st . 

25 

125 

5,950 

440 

519 

7.39 

8.72 

1427  W.  Division  st . 

24 

121.45 

5,800 

300 

354 

5.17 

6.1 

796  Chicago  av  . 

25 

103  05 

5,800 

430 

507 

7.41 

8.74 

5600-5602  Sangamon  st . 

40 

124.68 

5,700 

350 

360 

6.14 

6.32 

172  W.  Division  st . 

24 

lib 

5, 500 

250 

295 

4.55 

5.36 

841  W.  Twelfth  st . 

24 

125 

5,400 

310 

366 

5.74 

6.78 

363  W.  Twelfth  st . 

25 

82.5 

5,400 

330 

389 

6.11 

7.2 

12  Orchard  st . 

23 

102 

5,  300 

310 

366 

5.85 

6.91 

543  W.  Fourteenth  st . 

24 

124 

5,100 

660 

779 

12.94 

15.27 

653-055  Augusta  st . 

48.4 

124.62 

5,100 

200 

236 

3.92 

4.63 

1467  Fillmore  st  . 

25 

124 

5, 000 

540 

637 

10.8 

12.74 

712  W.  Twelfth  st . 

24 

125 

5,000 

370 

437 

7.4 

8.74 

849  W.  Twelfth  st . 

24 

125 

5,000 

190 

224 

3.8 

4.48 

128  W.  Twenty-first  st . 

24 

100 

5, 000 

370 

437 

7.4 

8.74 

572  Gross  Parkway . . 

24 

120 

5,000 

260 

307 

5.3 

6.14 

857  W.  Chicago  av . 

24 

92 

5,000 

480 

566 

9.6 

11.32 

16  Aldine  Square . 

22 

61.75 

5,000 

810 

956 

16.2 

19.12 

576  N.  Ashland  av . 

24 

138.51 

4,650 

450 

531 

9.68 

11.42 

100  Hastings  st . 

24 

124 

4,650 

180 

212 

3.87 

4.56 

3003  Butler  st . 

25 

125 

4,600 

410 

484 

8,91 

10.52 

3020  ‘  ‘ 

25 

125 

4,600 

410 

484 

8.91 

10  52 

3018  “  . 

25 

125 

4, 600 

410 

484 

8.91 

10.52 

1477  Fillmore  st . 

25 

124 

4,500 

440 

519 

9.78 

11.53 

890  W.  Twelfth  st . 

24 

112.4 

4,500 

120 

142 

2.67 

3.16 

892  “  . 

24 

112.4 

4,500 

120 

142 

2.67 

3.16 

894-896  ‘ ‘ 

24 

112.4 

4,500 

120 

142 

2.67 

3.16 

457-461  Washburn  av . 

48.5 

134.24 

4,500 

270 

319 

6 

7.09 

6414  Peoria  st . 

25 

124.65 

4,500 

330 

389 

7.33 

8.64 

359  W.  Chicago  av . 

24 

92 

4,500 

500 

590 

11.11 

13.11 

327  Noble  *t . 

24 

100 

4,500 

320 

378 

7.11 

8.4 

407  S.  Morgan  st . 

25 

90 

4,300 

200 

236 

4.65 

5.49 

585  Holt  st . 

24 

|  110.4 

4,300 

440 

517 

10.23 

12.07 

406 
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Popular  Description. 

Size  of  Prop¬ 
erty. 

Pur¬ 

chasing 
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Assessments  and 
Taxes. 
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Board  of  Equal¬ 

ization. 
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Assess¬ 
or's  valu¬ 
ation. 

State 
Board  of 
Equali¬ 
zation. 

3017  Butier  et . 

25 

125 

$4,275 

$360 

$425 

8.42 

9.94 

1609-1611  W.  Monroe  et . 

30 

191 

4,200 

300 

.  354 

7.14 

8.43 

546  W.  Thirteenth  st . 

25 

124 

4,100 

470 

555 

11.46 

13.54 

495  s.  Union  et . 

25 

100 

4,000 

80 

94 

2 

2.35 

898  W.  Twelfth  et . 

24 

124.4 

4,000 

130 

143 

3.25 

3.83 

567  Dickson  et . 

24 

138.51 

4,000 

460 

547 

11.5 

13.68 

561-563  Dickson  st . 

48 

138.51 

4,000 

530 

626 

13.25 

15.55 

340-342  Iowa  et .  . 

48.4 

124.62 

4,000 

530 

625 

13.25 

15.63 

323  Noble  st . 

24 

100 

4,000 

320 

378 

8 

9.45 

934  W.  Washington  st . 

24 

126 

4,000 

280 

330 

r* 

i 

8.25 

999  Park  av . 

26 

125 

3,900 

200 

236 

5.13 

6.05 

602-604  Cornelia  et . 

48.4 

124.62 

3,900 

160 

188 

4.1 

4.82 

2949  Butler  st . 

25 

125 

3,850 

360 

425 

9.35 

11.04 

112  Iowa  st . 

24 

124.88 

3,800 

210 

248 

5.53 

6,53 

438-442  W.  Thirteenth  et . 

48 

124 

3,750 

240 

284 

6.4 

7.57 

363-365  Thomas  st . 

48.5 

124.24 

3,700 

200 

236 

5.41 

6.38 

5706  S.  Morgan  et . 

25 

124.7 

3,600 

250 

295 

6.94 

8.19 

991  Park  av . 

26.25 

125 

3,500 

200 

236 

5.71 

6.74 

708  W.  Chicago  av . 

24 

123.5 

3,500 

430 

507 

12.29 

14.49 

257  W.  Fourteenth  st . 

25 

100 

3,500 

170 

201 

4.86 

5.74 

460  and  465  Washburn  av . 

48 

112.12 

3,500 

240 

284 

6.86 

8.11 

1025  Fifty-ninth  st . 

24 

125 

3,  475 

275 

325 

7.91 

9.35 

1019  Park  av . 

25 

125 

3,400 

200 

236 

5.8S 

6.94 

527  S.  Paulina  st . 

27 

125.8 

3,375 

250 

295 

7.41 

8.74 

663  S.  May  st . 

25 

100 

3,300 

190 

224 

5.76 

6.79 

325  Noble  st  . 

24 

100 

3,300 

260 

307 

7.88 

9.3 

418-422  Winchester  av . 

50 

114.25 

3,250 

340 

402 

10.46 

12.37 

466-470  Washburn  av . 

48 

100 

3,250 

240 

284 

7.38 

8.74 

6612-6620  Peoria  st . 

100 

124.5 

3,200 

160 

188 

■5 

5.88 

519  S.  Pauiina  st . 

25 

125.8 

3,125 

140 

165 

4.48 

5.28 

387-389  Hoyne  av . 

50 

103.87 

3, 100 

110 

130 

3.55 

4.19 

347  Robey  st . 

24 

104 

3,000 

310 

366 

10.33 

12.2 

1666-1668  Chicago  av . 

49.12 

125 

3,000 

180 

212 

6 

7.07 

2922  Butler  st . 

25 

125 

3, 000 

240 

283 

8 

9.43 

2942  Hanover  st . 

25 

125 

3,00b 

160 

189 

5.33 

6.3 

516  Washburn  av . 

24.5 

100 

3,000 

150 

177 

5 

5.9 

462-464  Washburn  av . . 

48 

100 

3,000 

240 

284 

8 

9.47 

6331  Rishop  st . 

25 

124 

3,00b 

85 

100 

283 

3.33 

654  Humboldt  av . 

24.5 

124.24 

3,000 

120 

142 

4 

4.73 

497  Hoyne  av . 

24 

103.5 

2,850 

120 

142 

4.21 

4.98 

5621  Morgan  st . 

25 

124.67 

2,800 

160 

189 

5.71 

6.75 

392  Thomas  st . 

25 

120 

2,800 

200 

236 

7.14 

8,43 

653  Humboldt  av . 

24.5 

124.24 

2,800 

90 

106 

3.21 

3.79 

5618-5620  Sangamon  st . 

50 

124.68 

2,800 

120 

142 

4.29 

5.07 

355-357  Hoyne  av . . . 

48.87 

103.9 

2,800 

160 

1S9 

5.71 

6.75 

1463  Fillmore  st . 

25 

124 

2,775 

210 

248 

7.57 

8.94 

3018  Hanover  st . 

25 

125 

2,750 

210 

248 

7.64 

9.02 

2915  Parnell  av . 

25 

124.  S 

2, 600 

160 

180 

6.15 

7.27 

584  N.  Ashland  av . 

24 

138.51 

2,  600 

200 

236 

7.69 

9.08 

538  W.  Thirteenth  st . 

25 

124 

2,525 

170 

201 

6.73 

7.96 

437-439  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

2,500 

170 

201 

6.8 

8.04 

104  Hastings  et . 

24 

124 

2,500 

150 

177 

6 

7. OS 

5601  S.  Peoria  et . 

37.41 

124.67 

2, 5i  0 

140 

165 

5.6 

6.6 

6407-6409  Peoria  st . 

50 

124.65 

2,500 

160 

188 

6.4 

7.52 

366  Thomas  st . 

24 

120 

2,500 

180 

212 

7.2 

8.48 

467-469  Augusta  st . 

48 

103.58 

2, 500 

110 

130 

4.4 

5.2 

122  Rice  st“. . 

24 

104 

2,500 

270 

319 

10.8 

12.70 

397-399  S.  Lincoln  st . 

25 

114.25 

2,400 

450 

531 

13.75 

22.13 

467  Washburn  av . 

32 

124.24 

2,400 

160 

189 

6.67 

7.88 

469-471  Washburn  av . 

32 

124.24 

2, 400 

160 

190 

6.6. 

7.92 
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State 
Board  of 
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473-475  Washburn  av  . 

32 

124.24 

$2,400 

$160 

$190 

6.67 

7.92 

555  N.  Western  av . 

24 

101.5 

2,400 

160 

189 

6.67 

7.88 

456-458  Hovne  av . 

3(1 

103  6 

2,400 

140 

165 

5.83 

6.88 

605  Washburn  av . 

25 

121 

2,375 

120 

142 

5.05 

5.98 

578  Grose  Parkway . . 

25 

120 

2,350 

200 

236 

8.51 

10.04 

3040  Hanover  st . 

24 

125 

2,300 

160 

189 

6.96 

8.22 

6441-6445  Sangamon  st . 

62.5 

124.65 

2,  250 

200 

235 

8.89 

1U.45 

6404  S.  Ilalsted  st . 

25 

127.65 

2,250 

200 

236 

8.89 

10.49 

6452  “  . 

25 

127.65 

2,250 

200 

236 

8  89 

10.49 

419  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

2,000 

170 

201 

8.5 

10.5 

495  Washburn  av . 

21 

124.24 

2,000 

110 

142 

6 

7.1 

5636  S.  Peoria  st .  . 

35 

124.68 

2,000 

105 

124 

5.25 

6.2 

5640  “  . 

35 

124.68 

2,000 

105 

124 

5.25 

6.2 

5637  “  .  . 

33 

124.67 

2, 000 

100 

118 

5 

5.9 

512  Hoyne  av . 

x4 

94.8 

2,000 

90 

106 

4.5 

5.3 

189  Rice  st . 

24 

123.05 

2, 000 

180 

212 

9 

10.6 

1043  59th  Bt . 

32 

125 

1,920 

80 

95 

4.17 

4. 95 

1996-1998  W.  14th  st . 

49 

125 

1,915 

150 

166 

7.83 

8.6? 

685  Augusta  st . . . 

25 

124.68 

1,900 

130 

153 

6.84 

8.05 

1908-1910  14th  st . 

49 

125 

1,830 

150 

177 

8.2 

9.6? 

401  S.  Lincoln  st . 

25 

114.25 

1,812 

500 

590 

27.59 

32. 5t 

6518  S.  Morgan  st . 

25 

124.61 

1,800 

100 

118 

5.56 

6.5f 

347  Noble  st . 

24 

100 

1,800 

120 

142 

6  67 

7.8t 

496  Hoyne  av . 

24 

103.5 

1,800 

90 

106 

5 

5.8t 

459  “  . 

24 

103.6 

1,800 

70 

83 

3.89 

4.61 

455  Hoyne  av . 

24 

103.6 

1,800 

70 

83 

3.89 

4.61 

69  Hastings  st . 

24 

124 

1,775 

180 

212 

10.14 

11.94 

412-414  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

1,750 

170 

201 

9.71 

11.41 

463  Washburn  av . 

24 

124.24 

1,  750 

120 

142 

6.86 

8.11 

430  Hoyne  av . 

25 

103.7 

1,750 

90 

106 

5.14 

6.0t 

680-688  Harding  av . 

100 

125 

1,736 

280 

332 

16.16 

19.15 

796  W.  Polk;  st . 

22.25 

125 

1,713 

200 

236 

11.68 

13. 71 

424  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

1,700 

170 

201 

10 

*11.85 

446-448  “  . 

25 

114.25 

1,700 

170 

20i 

10 

11.85 

6353  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

1, 700 

100 

118 

5.88 

6  9< 

6641  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

1,700 

60 

71 

3.53 

4. 15 

457  Hoyne  av .  . 

24 

103.6 

1,700 

70 

83 

4.12 

4.85 

434  “  . 

25 

103.7 

1,  TOO 

90 

106 

5.29 

6.2< 

459  W.  Randolph  st . 

25 

100 

1,700 

220 

260 

12.94 

15. 2« 

443  W.  13th  st . 

21 

124 

1,675 

130 

153 

7.76 

9.1 

112  W.  18th  Place . 

25 

92.26 

1,675 

100 

118 

5.97 

7  0' 

416  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

1,625 

170 

201 

10.46 

12.3' 

♦>416  S.  Loomis  st . 

25 

124 

1,600 

115 

136 

7.19 

8.5 

6643  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

1,  600 

60 

71 

3.75 

4.4 

1500-1504  67th  st . 

57 

125 

1,600 

110 

130 

6.88 

8.1 

1774-1778  Chicago  av . 

48 

125 

1,600 

120 

142 

7.5 

8.9 

1962-1964  W.  14th  st . 

49 

125 

1,590 

150 

177 

9.43 

11.1 

1930-1932  “  . 

49 

125 

1,590 

150 

177 

9.43 

11.1 

691-697  Ayers  av . 

75 

125 

1,536 

210 

249 

13.67 

16.2 

1974-1976  W.  14th  st . 

49 

125 

1,530 

150 

177 

9.87 

11.5 

3029  Parnell  av . 

25 

125 

1,500 

260 

307 

17.33 

20  4 

553-557  Central  Park  av . 

50 

124.83 

1,  500 

120 

142 

8 

9.4 

378  Hamlin  av, . . . 

25 

125.10 

1,500 

180 

212 

12 

14.1 

401-413  Central  Park  av . 

50 

125.03 

1,500 

120 

142 

8 

9.4 

339  Hoyne  av . 

24 

104 

1,500 

270 

319 

18 

21.2 

615  Washington  av . 

25 

124 

1,450 

70 

83 

4.83 

5.7 

Kies  Place . 

85 

64.75 

1,450 

50 

60 

3.45 

4.1 

796-798  Crawtord  av . 

50 

125 

1,435 

140 

166 

9.76 

11.5 

5732  S.  Morgan  st . 

25 

124.7 

1,400 

50 

59 

3.57 

4.2 

1988-1992  W.  14th  st . 

72 

125 

1,374 

210 

249 

15.28 

18.1 
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Popular  Description. 

Size  of  Pkop- 
erty. 

Pur¬ 

chasing 

price. 

Assessments  and 
Taxes. 

Per  cent  of  As¬ 

sessor's  valua¬ 
tion. 

Per  cent,  of  State 

Board’s  vain  a 

tion. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth, 

feet. 

Asses¬ 
sor’s  val¬ 
uation. 

State 
Board  of 
Equali¬ 
zation. 

391  Hoyne  av . 

25 

103.87 

$1,350 

$55 

$65 

4.07 

4.81 

395  “  . 

25 

103.87 

1,350 

55 

65 

4.07 

4.81 

1425  Fillmore  st . 

26 

124 

1,300 

50 

59 

3  85 

4.54 

7449-7451  Peoria  et . 

31.25 

124.65 

1,250 

100 

120 

8 

9.6 

6424  S.  Sangamon  st . 

31.25 

124.65 

1,250 

100 

120 

8 

9.6 

399  Thomas  st . 

25 

124.5 

1,250 

90 

106 

7.2 

8.5 

804-806  Crawford  av . 

50 

125 

1,230 

140 

166 

11.38 

13.5 

397  Hoyne  av . 

25 

103.8 

1,225 

70 

83 

5.71 

6.78 

816-818  Crawford  av . 

50 

125 

1,220 

140 

166 

11.48 

13.61 

812-814  “  . 

50 

125 

1,220 

140 

166 

11.48 

13.61 

820-824  Crawford  av . 

50 

125 

*1,210 

140 

166 

11.57 

13.72 

679-6sl  Ayers  av . 

50 

125 

1,150 

140 

166 

12.17 

14.43 

1453  Filmore  st . 

25 

124 

1,150 

40 

47 

3.48 

4.09 

669-671  Harding  av . 

50 

125 

1,150 

140 

166 

12.17 

14.43 

675-677  Ayers  av . 

50 

125 

1, 130 

140 

166 

12.39 

14.69 

669-671  Jan  Huss  av . 

50 

125 

1, 100 

140 

166 

12.73 

15.09 

6451  Sangamon  st . 

31.25 

124.65 

1,100 

100 

120 

9.09 

10.91 

484-490  Tinkham  av . 

75 

124.85 

1,075 

140 

165 

13.02 

15.35 

521-525  Central  Park  av . 

75 

124.85 

1,050 

180 

213 

17.14 

20.29 

711-713  Jan  Huss  av . 

33.71 

125 

1,050 

90 

106 

8.57 

10.1 

6412  S.  Sangamon  st . 

25 

124.6 

1,000 

360 

424 

36 

42.4 

6317-6331  Bishop  st . 

50 

124 

1,000 

80 

94 

8 

9.4 

6344  S.  Lomis  st . 

25 

124 

1,000 

40 

47 

4 

4.7 

443  N.  Western  av . 

24 

125 

1,000 

100 

118 

10 

11.8 

433  “  . 

24 

125 

1,000 

180 

212 

18 

21.2 

705-707  Ayers  av . 

50 

125 

992 

140 

166 

14.11 

16.7 

6442  S.  Sangamon  st . 

25 

124.65 

975 

80 

94 

8.21 

9.64 

6429  Peoria  st . . 

25 

124.65 

975 

80 

94 

8.21 

9.64 

697-699  Jan  Huss  av . 

50 

125 

954 

140 

166 

14.68 

17.51 

6431  Peoria  st . 

25 

124.65 

950 

80 

94 

8.42 

9.89 

681-685  Jan  Huss  av . 

50 

125 

942 

140 

166 

14  86 

17.62 

687-689  “  . 

50 

125 

942 

140 

166 

14.86 

17  62 

701-705  “  . 

50 

125 

942 

140 

166 

14.86 

17.62 

705-707  Harding  av . 

50 

125 

928 

140 

166 

15. 09 

17.89 

675-677  “  . 

50 

125 

920 

140 

166 

15.22 

18.04 

679-681  Harding  av . 

50 

125 

910 

140 

166 

15.38 

18.24 

691-695  “  . 

50 

125 

910 

140 

166 

15.38 

18.24 

5600-5602  S.  Peoria  st . 

48.41 

124.68 

900 

160 

189 

17.78 

21 

6437  Sangamon  st . 

25 

124.65 

+900 

80 

94 

8  89 

10.44 

6421  “  . 

25 

124.65 

900 

80 

94 

8.fc9 

10.44 

6411  Sangamon  st . 

25 

124.65 

900 

80 

94 

8  89 

10.44 

401  Thomas  st . 

25 

124.5 

900 

80 

94 

8.89 

1U.44 

695  Augusta  st . 

25 

124.68 

900 

80 

94 

8.89 

10.44 

704-706  Jan  Huss  av . 

50 

125 

892 

140 

166 

15.69 

18.61 

71C-712  Harding  av . 

33.72 

125 

880 

90 

106 

10.23 

12.05 

6455  Sangamon  st . 

25 

124  65 

875 

80 

94 

9.14 

10.74 

6439  S.  Sangamon  st . 

25 

124.65 

J875 

80 

94 

9.14 

10.74 

696-698  Harding  av . 

50 

125 

870 

140 

166 

16.09 

19.08 

676-678  “  . 

50 

125 

868 

140 

166 

16.13 

19.12 

821-823  W.  13th  st . 

24 

124 

850 

150 

177 

17.65 

20.82 

437  N.  Western  av . 

24 

125 

850 

150 

177 

17.65 

20.82 

5930  S.  Peoria  st . 

24 

124.48 

§800 

140 

165 

17.5 

20  63 

64n5  Morgan  st . 

25 

124.65 

800 

150 

177 

18.75 

22.13 

6639  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

800 

40 

47 

5 

5.88 

6530  S.  Morgan  st . 

25 

124.61 

750 

40 

47 

5.33 

6.27 

*  Sold  two  months  later  for  $1,500. 
t  Soldjeleven  months  later  for  $4,000. 
t  Sold  seven  months  later  for  $5,500. 
Sold  two  months  later  for  $3,000. 
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For  the  Years  1893  and  189k — Continued. 


Popular  Description. 

Size  of  Prop¬ 
erty. 

Pur¬ 

chasing 

price. 

Assessment  and 
Taxes. 

Per  cent,  of  As¬ 

sessor's  valua¬ 
tion. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth, 

feet. 

Asses¬ 
sor’s  val¬ 
uation. 

State 
Board  of 
Equali¬ 
zation. 

399  Central  Park  av . 

25 

125.03 

$750 

$60 

$71 

8 

374  Iowa  st . 

25 

124.68 

725 

80 

94 

11.03 

677  Humboldt  av . 

24 

124.35 

650 

130 

153 

20 

564-566  Tinkham  av . 

50 

124.8 

650 

80 

94 

12.31 

633  Cornelia  st . 

25 

124.68 

625 

80 

94 

12.8 

669  Ayers  av . 

25 

125 

610 

70 

83 

11  48 

808  Crawford  av . 

25 

125 

610 

140 

166 

22.95 

828  “  . 

25 

125 

605 

70 

83 

11.57 

826  “  . 

25 

125 

605 

70 

83 

11.57 

6413  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

600 

40 

47 

6.67 

6412  S.  Loomis  st . 

25 

124 

600 

40 

47 

#6  67 

6541  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

600 

40 

47 

6.67 

812  Grand  av . 

24 

116.1 

600 

60 

71 

10 

808  “  . 

24 

116.1 

600 

60 

71 

10 

794  “  . 

24 

100 

*600 

60 

71 

10 

528  Tinkham  ave . 

25 

124.84 

600 

40 

47 

6.67 

671  Ayers  av . 

25 

125 

575 

70 

83 

12.17 

573  Central  Park  av . 

25 

124.83 

575 

60 

71 

10.43 

6322  S.  Loomis  st . 

25 

124 

550 

40 

47 

7.27 

534  Tinkham  av . 

25 

124.84 

526 

40 

47 

7.6 

668  Harding  av . 

25 

125 

510 

70 

83 

13  73 

6315  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

500 

40 

47 

8 

6544-6548  8.  Loomis  st . 

59 

124 

500 

80 

94 

16 

6450  8.  Loomis  st . 

25 

124 

500 

40 

47 

8 

709  Jan  Hubs  av . 

25 

125 

500 

70 

83 

14 

706  Harding  av . 

25 

125 

500 

70 

83 

14 

387  Ridgway  av . 

25 

125.03 

500 

40 

47 

8 

6411  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

500 

40 

47 

8 

675  Jan  IIuss  av. . . .  . 

25 

125 

475 

70 

83 

14.74 

707  “  . 

25 

125 

467 

49 

83 

14.99 

1926  W.  14th  st . 

24 

125 

465 

70 

83 

15.05 

7« '8  Harding  av . 

6*5  “  . 

25 

125 

465 

70 

83 

15  05 

25 

125 

455 

70 

83 

15.38 

637  “  . 

25 

125 

455 

70 

83 

15.38 

697  “  . 

25 

125 

455 

70 

83 

15.38 

699  Harding  av . 

25 

125 

455 

70 

83 

15.38 

701  “  . 

25 

125 

455 

70 

83 

15.38 

6631-6633  Bishop  st . 

37.5 

124 

450 

60 

71 

13.33 

578-582  Tinkham  av . 

59.95 

105.4 

450 

60 

71 

13.33 

700  Jan  Hubs  av . 

25 

125 

446 

70 

83 

15.7 

698  Jan  Huss  av . 

25 

125 

446 

70 

83 

15.7 

676  “  . 

25 

125 

446 

70 

83 

15.7 

674  “  . 

25 

125 

446 

70 

83 

15.7 

690  “  . 

25 

125 

437 

70 

83 

16.02 

688  “  . 

25 

125 

437 

70 

83 

16.02 

686  Jan  Huss  av . 

25 

125 

437 

70 

83 

16  02 

684  “  . 

25 

125 

437 

70 

83 

16.02 

680  “  . 

25 

125 

436 

70 

83 

16.06 

700  Harding  av . 

25 

125 

434 

70 

83 

16.13 

694  “  . 

25 

125 

434 

70 

83 

16.13 

690  Harding  av . 

25 

125 

434 

70 

83 

16.13 

406  Hamlin  av . 

25 

125.03 

425 

40 

47 

9.41 

678  Jan  Huss  av . 

25 

125 

412 

70 

83 

16.99 

535  Central  Park  av . 

25 

124.84 

400 

60 

71 

15 

1770-1772  Chicago  av . 

48 

125 

400 

120 

142 

30 

496  Tinkham  av . 

25 

124.84 

375 

40 

47 

10.67 

6540  S.  Loomis  st . 

25 

125 

350 

40 

47 

11.43 

6542  “  . 

25 

124 

350 

40 

47 

11.43 

565  Central  Park  av . 

25 

124.83 

350 

60 

71 

17.14 

6452  Loomis  st . 

25 

124 

325 

40 

47 

12.31 

Z  is 

33  3 

-*-»  — t 

3D 

C 

-i-i  x? 

. 

«  33  a 

t->  o  o 
£«-3 


9.47 

12.97 

23.54 

14.46 
15.04 

13.61 
27.21 
13.72 
13.72 

7.83 

7.83 

7.83 

11.83 

11.83 

11.83 

7.83 

14.43 
12.35 

8.55 

8.94 

16.27 

9.4 

18.8 

9.4 

16.6 

16.6 
9  4 
9.4 

17.47 

17.77 

17.85 

17.85 

18.24 

18.24 

18.24 

18.24 

18.24 

15.78 

15.78 

18.61 

18.61 

18.61 

18.61 

18.99 

18.99 

18.99 

18.99 

19.04 

19.12 

19.12 

19.12 

11.06 

20.15 

17.75 

36 

12.53 

13.43 

13.43 
20.29 
14.46 


*  8  )ld  a  few  hours  later  for  $t,  05. 
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For  the  Years  1893  and  189k— Concluded. 


Popular  Description. 

Size  of  Prop¬ 
erty. 

Pur¬ 

chasing 

price. 

Assessment  and 
Taxes. 

Per  cent,  of  As¬ 

sessor’s  valua¬ 
tion. 

Per  cent,  of  State 

Board's  valua¬ 

tion. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth, 

feet. 

Assess¬ 
or’s  val¬ 
uation. 

State 
Board  of 
Equalza- 
tion. 

6422  S.  Loomis  st . 

25 

124 

$325 

$40 

$47 

12.31 

14.46 

570  Tinkham  av . 

25 

124.8 

325 

40 

47 

12.31 

14  46 

6449  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

300 

65 

77 

21.67 

25.67 

392  Hamlin  av . 

25 

125.03 

300 

40 

47 

13.33 

15.67 

385  Central  Park  av . 

25 

125.03 

250 

60 

71 

24 

28  4 

400  Tinkham  av .  . 

25 

125 

250 

100 

118 

40 

47.2 

Totals . 

12,206.92 

$2, 489,261 

$309,080 

$362,568 

Averages . 

35.28 

121.33 

$7, 174 

$891 

$1,045 

12  42 

14.57 

% 


RECAPITULATION. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

1 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent. 
A  ssese- 
ments  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

Over  $100,000 . 

6 

$939, 400 

$156,767 

$159,160 

$185,519 

$26, 527 

16.94 

$100,000  and  less . 

2 

130,000 

65,000 

15,100 

17,818 

7,550 

11  62 

50, 000  and  less . 

2 

95,000 

47,500 

6,960 

8, 212 

3, 480 

7.33 

40,000  and  less . 

2 

64,500 

32, 250 

9,070 

10,701 

4,535 

14.06 

30,000  and  less . 

7 

179,(00 

25,571 

15,301 

18,101 

2,  P6 

s.55 

20,000  and  less . 

18 

251,475 

13,  971 

25,985 

30, 713 

1,444 

10.33 

10,000  and  less . 

46 

338,  750 

7,364 

36,621 

43, 160 

796 

10.81 

5,000  and  less . 

25 

115,275 

4,  611 

8,870 

10, 469 

355 

7.69 

4,000  and  less . 

28 

101,275 

3,617 

7,155 

8,449 

256 

7.06 

3,000  and  less . 

38 

99,775 

2,626 

6  775 

7,999 

178 

6.79 

2,000  and  less . 

71 

110,791 

1,560 

9, 375 

11,076 

132 

8.46 

1,000  and  less . 

102 

64,020 

628 

8,710 

10,291 

85 

13.61 

/ 
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For  the  Year  1892. 


Size  op  Prop¬ 
erty. 

Popular  Description. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth 

feet. 

170-186  Michigan  av . 

110 

171.75 

223-241  Fifth  av . 

110 

114.8 

595-599  and  607-619  W.  Madison  st. 

229.72 

124.85 

1-5  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

65th, 66th,  Halsted  and  Morgan  sts., 
20  acres  . 

108.37 

12-3 

900-902  W  12th  st . 

48.4 

112.4 

2124  Michigan  av . 

50 

119 

69-75  Rush  st . 

81 

125 

1622-16-24  State  st . . . 

50 

151 

2240  Michigan  av . 

33.11 

178.5 

333-335  Ashland  av . 

50 

150 

371  N.  Clark  st . 

40 

150 

2259  Wabash  av . 

30 

202 

289-295  Oak  st . 

42.72 

100 

674-684  Ogden  av . 

125 

120 

77  Rush  .st . . 

23 

100 

2257  Wabash  av . . 

25 

202 

2719  Michigan  av . 

30 

160.8 

2724  Indiana  av . 

50 

160.8 

2716-2720  Indiana  av . 

50 

160.8 

425  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

423  “  . 

25 

114.25 

505-509  Ashland  av . 

64 

151 

1085  W.  12th  st . 

25.67 

125 

355  S.  Ashland  av . 

19.88 

150 

78-88  Warren  av . 

119.66 

124.85 

353  S.  Ashland  sv . 

19.84 

150 

618  S.  Center  av . 

25 

100 

2832  Prairie  av . 

25 

177.9 

379  N.  Clark  st . 

25 

150 

2251  Wabash  av . 

18 

202 

30  Aldine  Square . 

22 

125 

524-526  S.  Paulina  st . 

28 

125.8 

522  S.  Paulina  st . 

26 

125.8 

511-513  Ashland  av . 

40 

151 

2827  Indiana  av . 

25 

177.9 

10  Aldine  Square . 

22 

125 

377  S.  Ashland  av . 

25 

150 

56  Fisk  st . 

25 

100 

546  S.  Halsted  st . 

24.8 

118.25 

503-505  W.  Fourteenth  et . 

48 

124 

220  Clybourn  av . 

26 

125 

164  Twenty-ninth  st . 

166  “  . 

21 

81.3 

21 

81.3 

2812  Indiana  av . . 

25 

160.8 

3000  Butler  st . 

25 

125 

5641  S.  Peoria  st . 

34 

121.67 

40  Aldine  Square . 

22 

125 

140  Twenty  second  st . 

21 

50 

200  W.  Nineteenth  st . 

26.5 

206.7 

722  W.  Jackson  st . 

24 

125 

14  Aldine  Square . 

22 

125 

1644-1646  W.  Madison  st . 

50 

191 

3030  Butler  st . 

25 

125 

1017  Fifty-ninth  st . 

24 

125 

Pur¬ 

chasing 

price. 

Assessme 

Taj 

Assess¬ 
or’s  valu¬ 
ation. 

NTS  AND 
CE8. 

State 
Board  of 
Equali¬ 
zation. 

Per  cent,  of  as¬ 
sessor’s  valua¬ 
tion. 

Per  cent,  of  State 
Board,  s  valua¬ 
tion. 

$1,000,000 

$80, 800 

$99,384 

8.08 

9.94 

300,000 

30,150 

37,  013 

10.05 

12.34 

150,000 

4,  250 

5,843 

2.83 

3.9 

90,000 

5,100 

6, 885 

5.67 

7.65 

60,000 

27,925 

34,627 

46.54 

57.71 

45, 000 

270 

319 

.6 

.71 

43, 000 

4,380 

5,387 

10.19 

12.53 

41,000 

9,530 

11,723 

23.24 

28.59 

*38,700 

6,500 

7,  995 

16.8 

20.66 

36,000 

5,210 

6, 408 

14.47 

17.8 

32,000 

2,800 

3,444 

8.75 

10.76 

30,000 

4,  680 

5,756 

15.6 

19.19 

30, 000 

3,000 

3,  690 

10 

12.3 

22, 000 

3,  740 

4,600 

17 

20.9 

21,000 

390 

480 

1.86 

2.29 

20,000 

2,840 

3,493 

14.2 

17.47 

20,000 

2,100 

2,583 

10.5 

12.92 

19, 500 

2,100 

2,583 

10.77 

13.2 

17,500 

2,000 

2,  460 

11.43 

14.06 

17,500 

2,100 

2,583 

12 

14.76 

17,000 

1,170 

1,439 

6.88 

8.46 

17,000 

1,170 

1,439 

6.88 

8.46 

16,000 

1,490 

1,833 

9.31 

11.46 

15,000 

233 

287 

1.55 

1.91 

15,000 

2,200 

2,706 

14.67 

18.04 

tl4,  726 

3,130 

3, 849 

21.25 

26.14 

14, 000 

2,070 

2,  546 

14.79 

18.19 

12,800 

810 

996 

6.33 

7.78 

12,000 

2,450 

3,014 

20.42 

25.12 

11,500 

990 

1,218 

8.61 

10.59 

$11,000 

1,820 

2,  239 

16.55 

20.35 

10,000 

1,100 

1, 353 

11 

13.53 

10, 000 

740 

91U 

7.4 

9.1 

10, 000 

1,060 

1,304 

10.6 

13.04 

10,000 

1,640 

2,018 

16.4 

20.18 

9, 500 

1,100 

1,353 

11.58 

14.24 

9,000 

1,040 

1,279 

11.56 

14.21 

9,000 

830 

1,021 

9.92 

11.34 

8,  500 

170 

209 

2 

2.46 

8,500 

700 

861 

8.24 

10.13 

8,000 

380 

468 

4.75 

5.85 

8,000 

750 

923 

9.38 

11.54 

8.000 

510 

627 

6.38 

7.84 

8,000 

510 

627 

6.38 

7.84 

8,000 

1,550 

1,807 

19.38 

22.59 

8,000 

540 

664 

6  75 

8.3 

8,000 

225 

304 

2.81 

3.8 

7,500 

1,000 

1,230 

13.33 

16.4 

7,500 

260 

320 

3.47 

4.27 

7,300 

510 

627 

6.99 

8.59 

7,000 

700 

861 

10 

12.3 

7,000 

940 

1,156 

13.43 

16.51 

7,000 

720 

886 

10.3 

12.66 

7,000 

560 

689 

8 

9.84 

6,500 

310 

381 

4.77 

5.86 

*  One  twenty-eighth  interest  sold  for  $1,385. 
t  The  undivided  eleven-ninetieth  interest  sold  for  $1,800. 
J  Sold  two  months  previous  for  $10,000. 
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Popular  Description. 

Size  of  Prop¬ 
erty. 

Pur¬ 

chasing 

price. 

Assessments  and 
Taxes. 

Per  cent,  of  as¬ 

sessor’s  valua¬ 
tion. 

Per  cent,  of  State 

Board’s  valua¬ 

tion. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth 

feet. 

Assess¬ 
or’s  valu¬ 
ation. 

State 
Board  of 
Equali¬ 
zation. 

5633  S.  Peoria  st . 

33 

124.67 

.$6, 500 

.$400 

$492 

6.15 

7.57 

610-612  Ogden  av . 

50 

100 

6,250 

550 

677 

8.8 

10.83 

716  W.  Jackson  st . 

30 

125 

5,500 

630 

775 

11.45 

14.09 

224  Clybourn  av . 

26 

112 

5,300 

280 

344 

5.28 

6.49 

1025-1029  W.  Lake  st . 

50 

100 

5,250 

1,010 

1.242 

19.21 

23.66 

1613-1617  W.  Monroe  st . 

50 

191 

5,090 

500 

616 

9.82 

12.1 

796  Chicago  av . 

25 

103.05 

5, 050 

430 

529 

8.51 

10.48 

1113  W.  Twelfth  st . 

25 

125 

5,000 

160 

197 

3.2 

3.94 

703  S.  Morgan  st . 

24 

100 

5,000 

600 

738 

12 

14.76 

946  W.  Washington  st . 

24 

126 

5,000 

370 

455 

7.4 

9.1 

337  Noblest.  . 

24 

100 

5,000 

520 

640 

10.4 

12.8 

1621-1623  W.  Monroe  st . 

50 

191 

5,000 

500 

616 

10 

12.32 

659  N.  Halsten  st . 

25 

124 

4, 950 

300 

369 

6.06 

7.45 

1133  W.  Twelfth  st . 

25 

125 

4,700 

320 

394 

6.81 

8.38 

5915  Sangamon  st . 

24 

124.48 

4, 500 

240 

295 

5.33 

6.56 

272-274  Clybourn  av . 

42.7 

86.5 

4,500 

1,470 

1,808 

32  67 

40.18 

75  Eleventh  st . 

24 

82.5 

4,  300 

200 

216 

4.65 

5.72 

3043  Butler  st . 

24 

125 

4, 275 

360 

443 

8.42 

10.36 

3029  “  . 

25 

125 

4,275 

360 

443 

8.42 

10.36 

3027  “  . 

25 

125 

4,  275 

360 

443 

8.42 

10.37 

3013  Butler  st . 

25 

125 

4,275 

360 

443 

8.42 

10.36 

3016  Hanover  st . 

25 

125 

4,200 

280 

344 

6.67 

8.19 

349-351  W.  Chicago  av . 

48 

92 

4.000 

600 

738 

15 

18  45 

6400  -.  Haleted  st . 

25 

127.65 

4,000 

350 

431 

8.75 

10.78 

2939  Parnell  av . 

25 

124.8 

4,000 

270 

332 

6.75 

8.3 

2945  Butler  st . 

25 

125 

3,950 

360 

443 

9.11 

11.22 

2931  u  . 

25 

125 

3, 950 

360 

443 

9.11 

11.22 

3915  “  . 

25 

125 

3,850 

360 

443 

9.35 

11.51 

6410  S.  Sangamon  st . 

25 

124.65 

*3,800 

280 

344 

7.37 

9.05 

4  Lisle  st . 

24 

100 

3,800 

220 

271 

5.79 

7.13 

5653-5659  S.  Sangamon  st . 

75 

124.67 

3,750 

190 

234 

5.07 

6.24 

123  W.  22d  st . 

24 

111 

3,  675 

250 

303 

6.8 

8.24 

349  Noble  st . 

24 

100 

3,650 

240 

295 

6.58 

8.08 

1001  59tn  st . 

24 

125 

3,500 

205 

252 

5.77 

7.1 

509  W.  14th  st . 

24 

124 

3, 500 

360 

443 

10.29 

12.65 

83  Hastings  st . 

24 

124 

3,450 

200 

246 

5.8 

7.13 

5742-5746  S.  Morgan  st . 

50 

124.7 

3,400 

350 

431 

10.29 

12.68 

991  Park  av . 

26.25 

125 

3,280 

200 

246 

6  1 

7.5 

700  W.  Chicago  av . 

24 

123.5 

3,200 

43.) 

529 

13  44 

16.53 

541  W.  14th  st . 

24 

124 

3,200 

110 

135 

3.44 

4.22 

1017  Park  av . 

25 

125 

3.000 

200 

246 

6.67 

8.2 

1019  “  . 

25 

125 

3. 000 

200 

246 

6.67 

8.2 

5605-5609  Morgan  st . 

73 

124.67 

3, 000 

170 

210 

5.67 

7 

64  Fisk  st . 

24 

100 

3,00<i 

250 

308 

8.33 

10.27 

60  “  . 

24 

100 

2,825 

180 

221 

6.37 

7.82 

1013  59t’n  st . 

24 

125 

2, 800 

235 

289 

8.39 

10.32 

650  S.  May  st . 

25 

100 

2,  8(0 

120 

148 

4.29 

5.29 

5919  Sangamon  st . 

24 

124.48 

2, 600 

170 

209 

6.54 

**.04 

126  Rice  st . 

24 

123.17 

2,500 

250 

308 

10 

12.32 

606-608  Ogden  av . 

25 

100 

2,500 

200 

246 

8 

9.84 

1087-1089  W.  12th  st . 

48 

125 

2, 500 

980 

1,205 

39  2 

48.2 

510-512  Marshfield  av . 

25 

100 

2,  5<  0 

160 

197 

6.4 

7.88 

5618-5620  Sangamon  st . 

50 

124.68 

2,  400 

120 

162 

5 

6.75 

3020  Hanover  st . 

25 

125 

2,400 

160 

197 

6.67 

8.21 

327  Robey  st . 

22.32 

104 

2,300 

80 

98 

3847 

4.26 

2923  Butler  st . 

25 

125 

2,300 

130 

160 

5  65 

6.96 

405  W.  13th  st .  . 

24 

124 

2, 225 

210 

258 

9  41 

11.55 

6601-6603  Peoria  st . 

50 

124.5 

2, 150 

90 

111 

4.19 

5.16 

406  S  Robey  st . 

25 

114.25 

2,062 

200 

246 

9.7 

11.93 

514  Oakley  av . 

25 

[  100 

2,000 

100 

123 

5 

6.15 

*  Sold  three  months  previous  for  $1,0P0. 
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Popular  Description. 

Size  of  Prop¬ 
erty. 

Pur¬ 

chasing 

price 

Assessments  and 
Taxes. 

Per  cent,  of  As¬ 

sessor’s  valua¬ 
tion. 

£  i 

-4--  — 

GO  - 
> 

C 

.  <L 

®  t  - 
°  o  S 
®  l“l 1  — 

Ph 

Front 

feet. 

Depth, 

feet. 

Asses¬ 
sor's  val¬ 
uation. 

State 
Board  of 
Equali¬ 
zation. 

536  Oakley  av . 

25 

127.7 

$2,000 

$120 

$148 

6 

7.4 

6522-6566  S.  Loomis  st . . . 

50 

124 

2,000 

80 

98 

4 

4.9 

6615  Sangamon  st . 

25 

124.5 

2, 000 

165 

203 

8.25 

10.15 

6421-6423  Peoria  st . 

50 

124.65 

2,000 

160 

196 

8 

9.8 

6423-043U  S.  Sangamon  st . 

50 

124.65 

2, 000 

160 

196 

8 

9.8 

106  Hastings  st . 

24 

124 

2,000 

140 

172 

7 

8.6 

544  Gross  Parkway . 

24 

120 

1,950 

180 

221 

9.23 

11  33 

413-415  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

1,937 

170 

209 

8.78 

10  79 

516  Oakley  av . 

25 

100 

1,900 

100 

123 

5.26 

6  47 

438-440  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

1,812 

170 

209 

9.38 

11.53 

436  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

1,812 

170 

209 

9.38 

11.53 

434  “  . 

25 

114.25 

1,812 

170 

209 

9.38 

11.53 

410  “  . 

25 

114.25 

1,812 

170 

209 

9.38 

11  53 

417  “  . 

25 

114.25 

1,812 

170 

209 

9.38 

11.53 

419  “  . 

25 

114.25 

1,812 

170 

209 

9.38 

11.53 

572  Gross  Parkway . 

24 

120 

1,800 

200 

246 

11.11 

13.67 

6417-6419  Sangamon  st . 

50 

124.65 

1,800 

160 

196 

8.89 

10.89 

6532  S.  Morgan  st . 

24 

124.61 

1,800 

55 

68 

3.06 

3.78 

3028  Butler  st . 

25 

125 

1,750 

60 

74 

3.43 

4.23 

1479-1483  Fillmore  st . 

49.8 

124 

1,700 

90 

no 

5.29 

6.47 

1774  Chicago  av . 

34 

125 

1,700 

140 

172 

8.24 

10.12 

485  N.  Western  av . 

24 

125 

1,687 

150 

185 

8.89 

10.97 

442  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

1,687 

170 

209 

10.08 

12.39 

1023  59th  st . 

24- 

125 

1,650 

90 

111 

5. 45 

6.73 

495  N.  Western  av . 

24 

125 

1,600 

180 

221 

11.25 

13.81 

578  Gross  Parkway . 

25 

120 

1,600 

200 

246 

12.5 

15.38 

6423  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

1,600 

130 

160 

8.13 

10 

6353  “  . 

25 

124 

1,600 

100 

123 

6.25 

7.69 

377  Hoyne  av . 

24.87 

103.9 

1,500 

135 

166 

9 

11.07 

1784-1786  Chicago  av . 

49.12 

125 

1,500 

130 

160 

8.67 

10.67 

1774-1778  Chicago  av . 

48 

125 

1,500 

120 

148 

8 

9.87 

14  Belknap  st . 

24 

82.5 

1,500 

50 

62 

3.33 

4.13 

697  Augusta  st . 

25 

124.68 

1,450 

160 

197 

11.03 

13.59 

1520-1524  Sixty-seventh  st . 

57 

125 

1,450 

75 

92 

5.17 

6.34 

430  Hoyne  av . 

25 

103.7 

1,400 

90 

111 

6.43 

7.93 

434  Hoyne  av .  . 

25 

103.7 

1,400 

90 

111 

6.43 

7.93 

452  “  . 

24 

103.6 

1,300 

90 

111 

6.92 

8.54 

554-562  Tinkham  av . 

100 

124.8 

1,300 

160 

196 

12.31 

15.08 

6404  Green  st . 

25 

124.65 

1,300 

90 

111 

6.92 

8.54 

5732  S.  Morgan  st  . 

25 

124.7 

1,300 

50 

62 

3.85 

4.77 

1429  Fillmore  st . 

25 

124 

1,250 

50 

62 

4 

4.96 

376-380  Iowa  st . 

50 

124.62 

1,250 

100 

124 

8 

9.92 

693  Augusta  st . 

25 

124.68 

1,250 

130 

160 

10.4 

12.8 

6420-6422  S.  Sangamon  st . 

31.25 

124.65 

1,250 

99 

121 

7.92 

9.68 

457  Hoyne  av . 

24 

103.6 

1,200 

70 

86 

5.83 

7.17 

377-379  Ridgeway  av . 

50 

125.03 

1,200 

100 

123 

8.33 

10.25 

816-820  Grand  av . 

65.25 

116.1 

1,200 

370 

455 

30.83 

37.92 

1509  sixty-third  st . 

25 

125 

1,200 

75 

92 

6.25 

7.67 

6604-6608  Sangamon  st . 

50 

124.5 

1,200 

80 

98 

6.67 

8.17 

1005  Fifty-ninth  st . . 

24 

125 

1,200 

60 

74 

5 

6.17 

6418  Peoria  st . 

25 

124.65 

1,100 

80 

98 

7.27 

8.91 

6412  “  . 

25 

124.65 

1,100 

80 

98 

7.27 

8.91 

6410  “  . 

25 

124.65 

1,100 

80 

93 

7  27 

8  91 

6408  “  . 

25 

124.65 

1,080 

80 

98 

7.41 

9.07 

6404  “  . 

25 

124.65 

1,080 

80 

98 

7.41 

9.07 

792  Grand  av . 

25 

76.38 

1,000 

120 

148 

12 

14.8 

6415  Peoria  st . 

25 

124.65 

1,000 

80 

98 

8 

9.8 

6417  “  . 

25 

124.65 

1,000 

80 

98 

8 

9.8 

6425  “ 

25 

124.65 

1,000 

80 

98 

8 

9.8 

6453  “ 

25 

124.65 

1,000 

80 

93 

8 

9.8 
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Popular  Description. 

Size  of  Pnor- 

KKTY. 

Pur¬ 

chasing 

price. 

Assessments  and 
Taxes. 

Per  cent,  of  As¬ 

sessor's  valua¬ 
tion. 

Per  cent,  of  Slate 

Board’s  valua¬ 

tion. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth, 

feet. 

Assess¬ 
or’s  val¬ 
uation. 

State 
Board  of 
Equali¬ 
zation. 

0405  Sangamon  st . 

25 

124.65 

$1,000 

$80 

$  98 

8 

9.8 

6416  S.  Sangamon  st . 

25 

124.65 

1,000 

80 

98 

8 

9.8 

6404  “  . 

25 

124.65 

990 

355 

427 

35.  b6 

44.14 

641-643  Cornelia  st . 

37.5 

124.68 

975 

80 

98 

8.21 

10.05 

5636  S.  Peoria  st . 

35 

124.68 

950 

105 

129 

11.05 

13.58 

1467  Fillmore  st . 

25 

124 

900 

40 

49 

4.44 

5.44 

1463  “  . 

25 

124 

900 

210 

258 

23.33 

28.67 

419-421  Central  Park  av . 

50.75 

125  03 

900 

140 

172 

15.56 

19.11 

6413  Sangamon  st . 

25 

124  65 

900 

80 

98 

8.89 

10.89 

439  N.  Western  av . 

24 

125 

850 

100 

123 

11.76 

14.47 

625  Washburn  av . 

25 

124 

775 

570 

701 

73.55 

90.45 

1445  Fillmore  st . 

25 

124 

750 

40 

49 

5.34 

6.53 

386  Hamlin  av . 

25 

125.03 

725 

120 

148 

16.55 

20.41 

559-561  Central  Park  av . 

50 

124.83 

700 

120 

144 

17.14 

20.57 

602  Cornelia  st . 

24.4 

124.62 

700 

50 

62 

7.14 

8.86 

689  Augusta  st . 

25 

124.68 

675 

50 

62 

7.41 

9.19 

6408-6410  Loomis  st . 

50 

124 

650 

80 

98 

12.31 

15.08 

635  Cornelia  st . 

25 

124.68 

625 

50 

62 

8 

9.92 

6344  S.  Loomis  st . 

25 

124 

600 

40 

49 

6.67 

8.17 

5418  S.  Loomis  st . 

25 

124 

600 

40 

49 

6.67 

8.17 

6539  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

600 

40 

49 

6.67 

8.17 

342  Iowa  st . 

24 

124.62 

600 

450 

554 

75 

92.33 

5936  S.  Peoria  st . 

24 

124.48 

525 

40 

49 

7.62 

9.33 

387  Ridgeway  st . 

25 

125.03 

450 

40 

49 

8.89 

10.89 

396  Hamlin  av . 

25 

125.03 

450 

49 

49 

8.89 

10.89 

6525-6529  Bishop  st . 

50 

124 

400 

80 

98 

20 

24.5 

5738  S.  Morgan  st . 

25 

124.7 

375 

50 

62 

13.33 

16.53 

6530  “  . 

25 

124.61 

375 

40 

49 

10.67 

13.07 

6528 

25 

124.61 

375 

60 

74 

16 

19.73 

492  Pinkham  av . 

25 

124.84 

375 

40 

40 

10.67 

13.07 

569  Central  Park  ave . 

25 

124.83 

350 

60 

74 

17.14 

21.14 

6516  S.  Morgan  st . 

25 

124,61 

340 

120 

148 

35.29 

43.53 

383  Ridgeway  av . 

25 

125.03 

272 

60 

74 

22.06 

27.21 

.  Totals . 

7,042.73 

$2,723,  428 

$265,767 

$328,128 

Averages . 

33.86 

124.51 

$13, 093 

$1,278 

$1, 578 

9.76 

12.05 

RECAPITULATION. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

Over  $100,000 . 

3 

$1,450,000 

150,000 

$483,333 
75,000 
43,000 
35,  567 
25,  750 
15,658 
7,621 
4,617 

$115,200 

33,025 

14,180 

$142, 240 
41,512 

$38,400 

16,513 

7.94 

$100,000  and  lees . 

2 

22.02 

50,00(i  and  less . 

3 

129,’ 000 
106,700 
103, 000 
250, 526 
236, 240 
69,250 
66,005 
48,862 
87, 193 

17^429 

4;  727 

10.99 

40, 000  and  less . 

3 

14,' 510 
11,810 
28,673 

17; 847 
14,526 

4;  837 

13.6 

30, 000  and  less . 

4 

2,  953 

11.47 

20, 000  and  less . 

16 

35,266 
26,430 
7, 874 

1,792 

11.44 

10, 000  and  less . 

31 

21,' 645 

698 

9.16 

5, 000  and  less . 

15 

6,400 

427 

9.24 

4,000  and  less . 

18 

3,’ 667 
2,572 

5,335 
4, 105 
6,894 

6,559 

296 

8.08 

3’ 000  and  less . 

19 

5,065 

8,476 

4,902 

216 

8.4 

2, 000  and  less . 

56 

1 ’557 

123 

7.91 

1,000  and  less  . 

38 

26^652 

'701 

3,9% 

105 

14.97 
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Popular  Description. 

Size  op  Prop¬ 
erty. 

Pur¬ 

chasing 

price. 

Assessments  and 
Taxes. 

Per  cent,  of  As¬ 

sessor’s  valua¬ 
tion. 

Per  cent,  of  State 

Board’s  valua¬ 

tion. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth, 

feet. 

Asses¬ 
sor’s  val¬ 
uation. 

State 
Board  of 
Equali¬ 
zation. 

Dearborn  st. ,16th  to  17th  sts . 

151 

362.9 

$340,000 

$8,810 

$11, 894 

2.59 

3.5 

164-166  Washington  st . 

40 

180 

205,000 

24,000 

32,400 

11.71 

15.8 

Wood, Lincoln  andPolk  sts, 2  blks. 

105,000 

11,050 

14,918 

10.52 

14.21 

234-240  Blue  Island  av _ ! . 

116.6 

100 

65; 000 

4;  640 

6;  264 

7.14 

9.64 

344  Dearborn  av . 

62.5 

150 

55,000 

6, 970 

9,410 

12.67 

17.11 

185-187  W.  Randolph  st . 

40 

156 

45, 000 

2,000 

2, 700 

4.44 

6 

Pine  between  Superior  and  Huron 

36 

143 

41,000 

19,350 

26,123 

47.2 

63.71 

1U22-1624  State  st . 

50 

151 

*40,000 

4,500 

6,075 

11.25 

15.19 

103  Lake  st . 

20 

180 

+38,812 

7,  400 

9,990 

19.07 

25.74 

189-191  W.  Randolph  st . 

40 

156 

38,000 

1,940 

2,620 

5.11 

6  89 

635-639  W.  Madison  st . 

59.87 

124.85 

35,000 

4,100 

5,  535 

11.71 

15.81 

2112  Michigan  av . 

25 

119 

25,000 

2,280 

3, 078 

9.12 

12.31 

572-578  S.  Western  av . 

72 

100 

24, 000 

1,300 

1,756 

5.42 

7.32 

5646-5648  S.  Halsted  st . 

50 

120 

23,000 

265 

358 

1.15 

1.56 

1081-1083  W.  12th  st . 

51.33 

99 

22, 500 

480 

648 

2.13 

2.88 

2833  Indiana  av . 

50 

160.8 

20, 500 

3, 100 

4,185 

15.12 

20.41 

230-232  Blue  Island  av . 

48 

100 

20,175 

1,250 

3,038 

6.2 

15.06 

152  W.  Randolph  st . 

19.4 

120 

20,000 

1,330 

1,796 

6.65 

8.98 

180  “  . 

20 

152 

18,650 

2,650 

3,578 

14.21 

19.18 

178  “  . 

20 

152 

18,  600 

1,325 

1,789 

7.12 

9.62 

163  W.  Randolph  st . 

20 

122 

18,250 

1,300 

1,755 

7.12 

9.62 

583-5vt3  W.  Madison,  st . 

119.95 

124.7 

17,000 

8,200 

11,070 

48.24 

65.12 

119  21et  st . 

25 

125 

15,000 

2, 150 

2,903 

14.33 

19.35 

2245  Wabash  av . 

20 

202 

15,000 

1,900 

2,565 

12.67 

17.1 

2257  “  . 

25 

202 

15,000 

2,100 

2, 835 

14 

18.9 

1486-1488  W aehington  boul . 

50 

124.6 

14, 000 

300 

406 

2.14 

2.9 

228  Blue  Island  av . 

24 

100 

12,500 

950 

1,283 

7.6 

10.26 

158-168  W  Randolph  st . 

120 

152 

12, 000 

5,050 

6,723 

42.08 

56  03 

1468-1470  Washington  boul . 

52 

124.6 

10,400 

320 

432 

3.08 

4.15 

525-529  Warren  av . 

49 

126 

10,000 

1,780 

2, 403 

17.8 

24.0 

3022  State  st . 

25 

118 

10,000 

1,020 

1,377 

10.2 

13.77 

9u0-902  W.  12th  st . 

48.4 

112.4 

10,000 

270 

365 

2.7 

3.65 

550  S.  Halsted  st . 

24.8 

118.25 

10, 000 

850 

1,148 

8.5 

11.48 

527-531  S.  Leavitt  st . 

64.5 

59.9 

10,000 

1,120 

1,512 

11.2 

15.12 

715  S.  Morgan  st . 

25 

100 

9,500 

820 

1,107 

8.63 

11.65 

228-230  Clvbourn  av . 

51 

100 

9,000 

1,290 

1,742 

14.33 

19.36 

1101-1105  Warren  av . 

60 

100 

9,000 

320 

432 

3.56 

4.8 

928-930  W.  Washington  st . 

50 

125.8 

9,000 

840 

1,134 

9.33 

12.6 

18  Desplaines  st . 

21 

80 

8,500 

540 

729 

6.35 

8.58 

5643  S.  Peoria  st . 

33 

124.67 

8,000 

225 

304 

2.81 

3.8 

18  Aldine  Square . 

22 

125 

8,000 

1,000 

1,350 

12.5 

16.88 

2812  Indiana  av . 

25 

160.8 

7,  500 

1,550 

2, 093 

20 

27.91 

331  Hoyne  av . . 

24 

104.5 

7,500 

70 

95 

.93 

1.27 

5641  S.  Peoria  st . 

34 

124.67 

7, 300 

225 

301 

3.08 

4.16 

6400-6102  S.  Halsted  st . 

48.3 

127.65 

7,200 

160 

196 

2.22 

2.72 

166-168  W.  Division  st . 

48 

116 

7,200 

400 

541 

5.56 

7.51 

1476  Washington  Boulevard . 

26 

124.6 

7,150 

160 

216 

2.24 

3.02 

5  Aldine  Square . 

22 

125 

7,000 

910 

1,229 

13 

17.56 

9  1  ‘ 

22 

125 

7,000 

1,190 

1,607 

17 

22.96 

861  Milwaukee  av . 

24 

120 

6,800 

700 

945 

10.29 

13.9 

507-511  Marshfield  av . 

60 

125.8 

6,600 

525 

710 

7.95 

10.76 

1635-1637  W.  Monroe  st . 

50 

191 

6,000 

230 

311 

3  83 

5.18 

2910  Butler  st.  . . 

25 

122 

6,000 

680 

918 

11.33 

15.3 

408  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

5,800 

570 

770 

9.83 

13.28 

263  YV.  14th  st . 

25 

100 

5,500 

610 

821 

11.09 

14.98 

435  W.  18th  st . 

25 

206  9 

5,  500 

450 

784 

8.18 

14.25 

188-190  W.  Huron  st . 

45 

92 

5,500 

430 

581 

7.82 

10.56 

5633  S.  Peoria  st  . 

33 

124.67 

5,300 

400 

540 

7.55 

10.19 

1472  Washington  Boulevard . 

26 

124.6 

5,200 

160 

216 

3.08 

4.15 

1469  Fillmore  st . 

25 

124 

5,000 

390 

527 

7.8 

10.54 

*  The  undivided  one-seventh  interest  sold  for  $5,714 
t  The  undivided  two-ninths  interest  sold  for  $8,  625. 
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Popular  Description. 

Size  of  Prop¬ 
erty. 

Pur¬ 

chasing 

price. 

Assessments  and 
Taxes. 

Per  cent,  of  As¬ 

sessor’s  valua¬ 
tion. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth, 

feet. 

Assess¬ 
or’s  val¬ 
uation. 

State 
Board  of 
Equali¬ 
zation. 

3009  Dearborn  st . 

25 

110 

$5,000 

$750 

$1,013 

15 

549  N .  Western  av . 

21 

101.5 

5,000 

300 

405 

6 

216  Clybourn  av . 

26 

65 

5,000 

390 

517 

7.8 

3007  Butler  et . 

25 

125 

4,950 

80 

103 

1.6 

3001  Dearborn  st . 

25 

110 

4, 800 

270 

365 

5.63 

2949  Parnell  av . 

25 

124.8 

4, 800 

320 

432 

6.67 

1095  Warren  av . 

30 

100 

4,800 

160 

216 

3.33 

431  S  Morgan  st . 

25 

90 

4,675 

460 

621 

9.84 

3033  Dearborn  st . 

25 

110 

4,500 

350 

473 

7.78 

1019-1021  W.  Lake  st . 

50 

100 

4,500 

2,300 

3,106 

51.11 

6601  s.  Morgan  st . 

25 

1245 

4,500 

190 

257 

4.22 

1015  59th  st . 

24 

125 

*4,200 

310 

419 

7.38 

1099  Warren  av . 

30 

100 

4,200 

160 

216 

3.81 

577  Dickson  st . 

24 

138.51 

4,100 

490 

662 

11.95 

546  S.  Halsted  st . 

24.8 

118.25 

4,000 

650 

878 

16.25 

3031  Dearborn  st . 

25 

110 

4,000 

300 

405 

7.5 

2928  Hanover  st . 

25 

125 

4,000 

310 

419 

7.75 

138  W.  19th  st . 

25 

92.25 

4,000 

240 

324 

6 

5651-5659  Morgan  st . 

100 

124.67 

4,000 

250 

338 

6.25 

5650-5654  S.  Halsted  st . 

50 

120 

4,000 

240 

325 

6 

1019  59th  st . 

24 

125 

4,000 

285 

385 

7.13 

590  Dickson  st . 

24 

110.4 

4,000 

490 

662 

12.25 

2934  Butler  et . 

25 

125 

3,950 

680 

918 

17.22 

2932  “  . 

25 

125 

3,  950 

680 

918 

17.22 

2925  14  . 

25 

125 

3, 950 

680 

918 

17.22 

2935  Butler  st . 

25 

125 

3,950 

680 

918 

17.22 

2939  “  . 

25 

125 

3,950 

630 

918 

17.22 

2947  “  . 

25 

125 

3,  950 

630 

918 

17.22 

2921  “  . 

25 

125 

3, 850 

680 

918 

17.66 

2912  “  . 

25 

125 

3,800 

380 

513 

10 

2959  Parnell  av . . 

25 

124.8 

3,  625 

310 

419 

8.55 

427-429  Winchester  av . 

50 

114.25 

3,625 

340 

460 

9.38 

105  W.  18th  Place . 

24.77 

92.25 

3,500 

470 

635 

13.43 

1447-1449  and  1457  Fillmore  st  ... 

75 

124 

3, 500 

480 

648 

13.71 

162  Clybourn  av . 

24.40 

207.65 

3,350 

400 

54* 

11.94 

,  137  Thomas  st . 

24 

124.89 

3,300 

190 

25r 

5.76 

3025  Dearborn  st . 

25 

110 

3,100 

290 

.  392 

9.35 

515-517  Hoyne  av . 

48 

103.45 

3,100 

180 

244 

5.81 

388  Hamlin  av . 

25 

125.03 

3, 000 

40 

54 

1.33 

118  lowast . 

24 

124.88 

3,000 

250 

338 

8.33 

229  Blackhawk  st . 

30 

54 

2,800 

70 

95 

2.5 

6615  Sangamon  st . 

25 

124.5 

2,800 

190 

257 

6.79 

533  Winchester  av . 

28 

114.34 

2, 744 

120 

162 

4.37 

661  S.  May  st . 

25 

100 

2, 6i  >0 

150 

203 

5.77 

696-b98  Augusta  et . 

50 

124.35 

2,500 

160 

216 

6.4 

806  W.  Polk  st . 

22.25 

125 

2, 475 

200 

270 

8.08 

663  S.  May  st  . 

25 

100 

2,  280 

240 

324 

10.53 

64u4  S.  Halsted  st . 

25 

127.65 

2,250 

80 

98 

3.56 

6410  “  . 

25 

127.65 

2,250 

80 

98 

3.56 

433  W.  Thirteenth  st . 

24 

124 

2,200 

180 

243 

8.18 

6407-6409  Peoria  st . 

50 

124.65 

2,200 

160 

196 

7.27 

6605  Peoria  st . 

37.5 

124.5 

2,200 

140 

189 

6.36 

551-553  S.  Leavitt  st . 

25 

125 

2,200 

100 

135 

4.55 

572  Gross  Parkway . 

24 

120 

2,  200 

240 

324 

10.91 

2934  Hanover  st . 

25 

125 

2,150 

140 

189 

6.51 

5718  S.  Morgan  st . 

25 

124.7 

2, 100 

50 

68 

2.38 

458  Washburn  av . 

24.5 

100 

2,000 

150 

203 

7.5 

532  Oakley  av . 

25 

151.1 

2,000 

130 

176 

6.5 

409  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

1.950 

170 

230 

8.72 

444  “  . 

25 

114.25 

1,867 

170 

230 

9.11 

2 

> 


t~  • 

2  a 
c  o 
ass 


20.26- 

8.1 

10.54 
2.18 
7.6 

9 

4.5 

13.28 

10.51 

69.02 

5.71 
9.98 

5. 14 
16.15 
21  95 

10.13 
10.48 

8.1 

8.45 

8.16 

9.(3 

16.55 

23.24 

23.24 

23.24 

23.24 

23.24 
23  24 
23.84 
13.5 

11.56 
12.69 

18.14 
18  51 
16  12 

7.79 
12  65 

7.87 

1.8 

11.27 

3  89 

9.18 

5.9 

7.81 

8.64 

10.91 

14.21 

4.36 

4.36 

11.05 

8  91 
8.51 

6.14 
14.73 

8.79 

3.24 

10.15 

8.8 

11.79 

12.32 


*  Sold  eight  months  previous  for  $900. 
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Popular  Description. 

Size  of  Prop¬ 
erty. 

Pur¬ 

chasing 

price. 

Assessments  and 
Taxes. 

Per  cent,  of  As¬ 

sessor’s  valua¬ 
tion. 

Per  cent,  of  State 

Board’s  valua¬ 

tion. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth, 

feet. 

Assess¬ 
or’s  valu¬ 
ation. 

State 
Board  of 
Equali¬ 
zation. 

649  S.  Mav  st . 

25 

100 

$1,850 

$280 

$378 

15.14 

20.43 

574  N.  Ashland  av . 

24 

138.51 

1,850 

150 

213 

8.11 

11.51 

559  N.  Western  av . 

24 

101.5 

1,700 

180 

243 

10.59 

14.29 

446-448  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

1,687 

170 

230 

10.08 

13.63 

450  “  . 

25 

114.25 

1,687 

170 

230 

10.08 

13.63 

452  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

1,687 

170 

230 

10.08 

13.63 

6609-6611  Peoria  st . 

37.5 

124.5 

1,600 

110 

149 

6.88 

9.31 

119  Rice  st . 

24 

123 

1,600 

150 

203 

9.38 

12.69 

1433-1435  Fillmore  st . 

50 

124 

1,600 

80 

108 

5 

6.75 

6355-6359  Bishop  st . 

56.51 

124 

1,600 

90 

122 

5  63 

7.63 

6601-6603  Peoria  st . 

50 

124.5 

1,533 

90 

122 

5.87 

7.96 

363-365  Thomas  st . 

48.5 

124.24 

1,500 

140 

189 

9.33 

12.6 

687  Augusta  st . 

25 

124.68 

1,450 

150 

203 

10.34 

14 

1493-1495  Fillmore  st . 

50 

123 

1,400 

80 

108 

5.71 

7.71 

501  N.  Western  av . 

24 

125 

1,400 

120 

162 

8.57 

11.57 

627  Washburn  av . 

25 

124 

1,400 

70 

95 

5 

6.79 

431  N.  Western  av . 

25 

125 

1,300 

120 

162 

9.23 

12.46 

6532  S.  Loomis  st . 

25 

124 

1,300 

80 

108 

6.15 

8.31 

6314-6318  S.  Loomis  st . 

50 

124 

1,300 

80 

108 

6.15 

8.31 

1025  Fifty-ninth  st . 

24 

125 

1,300 

150 

203 

11.54 

15.62 

627-629  Cornelia  st . 

49 

124.68 

1,250 

100 

136 

8 

10.88 

1674  Chicago  av . 

24 

125 

1,200 

160 

216 

13.33 

18 

6414  Teoria  st . 

25 

124.65 

1,080 

80 

98 

7.4 

9.7 

6610-6612  Sangamon  st . 

37.5 

124.5 

1,000 

110 

149 

11 

14.9 

6405  Peoria  sX . 

25 

124.65 

990 

80 

98 

8.08 

9.9 

6413  Peoria  st . 

25 

124.65 

990 

80 

98 

8.08 

9.9 

1017  Fifty-ninth  st . 

24 

125 

950 

60 

81 

6.32 

8.53 

637-639  Cornelia  st . 

37.5 

124.68 

925 

75 

102 

8.11 

11.03 

6409  Sangamon  st . 

25 

124.65 

900 

80 

98 

8.89 

10.89 

1475  Fillmore  st . 

25 

124 

850 

40 

54 

4.7 

6.35 

697  Humboldt  av . 

25 

124.35 

825 

70 

95 

8.48 

11.52 

1477  Fillmore  st . 

25 

124 

800 

40 

54 

5 

6.75 

1503  “  . 

25 

123 

800 

40 

54 

5 

6.75 

1473  “  . 

25 

124 

800 

40 

54 

5 

6.75 

1497  “  . 

25 

123 

800 

40 

54 

5 

6.75 

645  Cornelia  st . 

25 

124.68 

800 

50 

68 

6.25 

8.5 

697  Augusta  st . 

25 

124.68 

800 

100 

135 

12.5 

16.88 

6535  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

*800 

50 

68 

6.25 

8.5 

504-506  Tinkham  av . 

50 

124.84 

750 

80 

108 

10.67 

14.4 

553-557  Central  Park  av . 

50 

124.83 

700 

120 

162 

17.14 

23.14 

1768  Chicago  av . 

21 

125 

625 

60 

81 

9.6 

12.96 

386  Hamlin  av . 

25 

125.03 

600 

140 

189 

23.33 

31.5 

6443  Bishop  st . 

24 

124 

600 

40 

54 

6.67 

9 

1514  Sixty-seventh  st . 

25 

125 

t600 

120 

162 

20 

27 

6639  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

600 

40 

54 

6.67 

9 

6507  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

600 

55 

74 

9.11 

12.33 

6533  “  . 

25 

124 

600 

60 

81 

10 

13.5 

6543  “  . . 

25 

124 

600 

40 

54 

6.67 

9 

6416  S.  Loomis  st . 

25 

124 

600 

40 

54 

6.67 

9 

6453  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

600 

40 

54 

6.67 

9 

6342  S.  Loomis  st . 

25 

124 

600 

65 

88 

10.83 

14.67 

6329  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

600 

40 

54 

6.67 

9 

6325  “  . 

25 

124 

600 

40 

54 

6.67 

9 

6323  “  . 

25 

124 

600 

50 

68 

8.33 

11.33 

1443  Fillmore  st . 

25 

124 

500 

40 

54 

8 

10.8 

*  Sold  eight  months  previous  for  $525. 
t  Sold  six  months  previous  for  $800. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOIi. 


For  the  Year  1891 — Concluded. 


Popular  Description. 

Size  op  Prop¬ 
erty. 

Pur¬ 

chasing 

price. 

Assessments  and 
Taxes. 

Per  cent .  of  As¬ 

sessor’s  valua¬ 
tion. 

Per  cent,  of  State 

Board's  valua¬ 

tion.  | 

Front 

feet. 

Depth, 

feet. 

Assess¬ 
or’s  valu¬ 
ation. 

State 
Board  of 
Equali¬ 
zation. 

1437  Fillmore  st . 

25 

124 

$500 

$40 

$54 

8 

10.8 

387-391  Central  Park  av . 

50 

125.03 

500 

120 

162 

24 

32.4 

399  “  . 

25 

125.03 

500 

60 

81 

12 

16.2 

546  Tinkham  av . 

25 

124.84 

500 

140 

189 

28 

37.8 

6604  Peoria  st . 

25 

124.5 

500 

40 

54 

8 

10.8 

394  Hamlin  av . 

25 

125.03 

450 

120 

162 

26.67 

36 

5950  Sangamon  st . 

24 

124.48 

450 

70 

95 

15.56 

21.11 

39;i  Hamlin  av . 

25 

125.03 

400 

40 

54 

10 

13.5 

6536  S.  Loomis  st . 

25 

124 

400 

40 

54 

10 

13.5 

5706  S.  Morgan  st . 

25 

124.7 

400 

250 

338 

62.5 

84.5 

494  Tinkham  av . 

25 

124.84 

375 

40 

49 

10.67 

13.07 

6532  S.  Morgan  st . 

24 

124.61 

375 

65 

88 

17.33 

23.47 

5734-5736  S.  Morgan  st . 

25 

124.7 

375 

75 

101 

20 

26.93 

551  Central  Park  av . 

25 

124.84 

350 

60 

.  81 

17.14 

23.14 

528  Tinkham  av . 

25 

124.84 

325 

40 

54 

12.31 

16.62 

572  Tinkham  av . 

25 

124.8 

325 

40 

54 

12.31 

16.62 

413  Central  Park  av . 

25 

125.03 

250 

60 

81 

24 

32.4 

415  “  . 

25 

125.03 

250 

60 

81 

24 

32.4 

414  Tinkham  av . 

25 

125.03 

200 

120 

162 

60 

81 

Totals . 

6,427.38 

$1,833, 782 

$177,675 

$241, 242 

Averages . 

33.13 

124.55 

$9, 452 

$916 

$1,244 

9.69 

13.16 

RECAPITULATION. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent. 

assess¬ 
ments  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

Over  $100, 000  . 

3 

$650,000 

$216,667 

$43,860 

$59,212 

$14, 620 

6.75 

$100, 000  and  less . 

2 

120,000 

60,000 

11,610 

15,674 

5,805 

9.68 

50, 000  and  less . 

2 

86,000 

43,000 

21,350 

28,823 

10, 675 

24.83 

40,000  and  less . 

4 

151,812 

37,  953 

17,940 

24,220 

4,485 

11.82 

30, 000  and  less . 

6 

135,175 

22,529 

8, 675 

13,063 

1,446 

6.42 

20,000  and  less . 

12 

186, 400 

15,533 

27,575 

37,135 

2,298 

14.79 

10,000  and  less . 

30 

227,050 

7,568 

19, 495 

26,483 

650 

8.59 

5,000  and  less . . 

15 

70,025 

4, 668 

6,920 

9,347 

461 

9.8S 

4,000  and  less . 

24 

90,450 

3,769 

10,565 

14,270 

440 

11.68 

3,000  and  less . 

18 

43,949 

2,442 

2,590 

3, 459 

144 

5.89 

2, 000  and  less . 

27 

42,091 

1,559 

3,590 

4,855 

133 

8.53 

1,000  and  less . 

51 

30,830 

605 

3,505 

4, 701 

69 

11.37 
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For  the  Year  1890. 


Popular  Description. 

f 

Size  of  Prop¬ 
erty. 

Pur¬ 

chasing 

price. 

Assessments  and 
Taxes. 

Per  cent,  of  As¬ 

sessor’s  valua¬ 
tion. 

Per  cent,  of  State 

Board’s  valua¬ 

tion  . 

Front 

feet. 

Depth, 

feet. 

Assess¬ 
or's  val¬ 
uation. 

State 
Board  of 
Equali¬ 
zation 

o3-65  S.  Clark  st . 

140 

80 

$500,000 

$87, 000 

$103, 250 

17.4 

20.65 

Union  and  22d  sts . . 

363 

511 

*  450,000 

26,250 

30,975 

5.83 

6.88 

13-15  VanB.  st.  &  193-196 Mich. av. 

151.2 

110.5 

400,000 

35,300 

47, 655 

8.83 

11.91 

132-136  LaSalle  st . 

55 

80.9 

350,000 

58,000 

68, 440 

16.57 

19.55 

221-225  5th  av . 

55 

114.66 

280,000 

28,300 

38,205 

10.11 

13.64 

240-242  Wabash  av . 

46 

90 

200,000 

21,000 

25,410 

10.5 

12.71 

154-158  Washington  st . 

60 

180 

200,000 

18, 500 

21,830 

9.25 

10.92 

6-11  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

108.37 

170 

150,000 

22, 310 

26, 326 

14.87 

17.55 

251  Wabash  av . 

40 

171.6 

150,000 

13,200 

15,576 

8.8 

10.38 

•95  VanBuren  st . 

33 

99.2 

150,000 

12,000 

14, 520 

8 

9.68 

250-252  Wabash  av . 

48 

90 

140,000 

15, 400 

18,  634 

11 

13.31 

168-170  Washington  st . 

50.9 

60 

105,000 

16,500 

19,470 

15.71 

18.54 

276  Dearborn  st . 

24.9 

65.9 

75,000 

13,400 

25,812 

17.87 

34.42 

122-126  Quincy  st . 

60 

55.2 

70,000 

10,800 

14, 580 

15.43 

20.83 

17-18  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

39 

103.5 

60,000 

702 

829 

1.17 

1.38 

125  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

100 

175 

55, 000 

6.  750 

7. 965 

12.27 

14.48 

19-20  “  “  . 

33.1 

130.8 

55,  000 

578 

681 

1.05 

1.24 

270-276  Ohio  st . 

100 

100 

55,000 

3,820 

4, 508 

6.95 

8.2 

234-240  Blue  Island  av . 

111.6 

100 

48,000 

5,950 

7,021 

12.4 

14.63 

37-40  Lake  Shore  Drive . . 

72.15 

141.92 

46,800 

3,064 

3, 568 

6.55 

7.62 

380-388  N.  Clark  st . 

124.3 

150 

46, 000 

3,860 

4,555 

8.39 

9.9 

32-34  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

65.7 

139.8 

45, 500 

3,642 

4,298 

8 

9.45 

2124  Michigan  av . 

47 

119 

f  40, 000 

3,950 

4,661 

9.88 

11.65 

178-180  W.  Randolph  st . 

40 

152 

36,000 

2,650 

3,127 

7.36 

8.69 

154-156  “  . 

38 

120 

35,000 

5,010 

5,911 

14.31 

16.89 

287  Oak  st . 

21.43 

100 

32,000 

2, 820 

3,328 

8.81 

10.4 

*73§  Michigan  av . 

25 

160.8 

30,000 

4,810 

5,747 

16.03 

19.16 

2815-2817  State  st.,rear . 

53.75 

115.1 

28,000 

7, 130 

8,413 

25.46 

30.05 

2108  Wabash  av . 

25 

120 

27,000 

3,900 

4,602 

14.44 

24.45 

63  65  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

61 

96.4 

27,000 

2, 333 

2,753 

8.64 

10.2 

649-653  N.  Halsted  st . 

71.7 

71.7 

24,500 

2,160 

2,549 

8.82 

10.4 

415  LaSalle  av . 

33 

150.75 

24,000 

3,340 

4,  041 

13.92 

16.84 

66-67  Lake  Shore  Drive . 

51 

84.25 

22,312 

9,390 

11,080 

42.08 

49.66 

2822  Prairie  av . 

25 

177.9 

21,500 

3,650 

4,307 

16.98 

20.03 

•Greenshaw,  Rockwell,  W  ashtenaw 

and  W.  12th  st.,  block . 

20,000 

4,000 

4.720 

20 

23.6 

Taylor,  Fillmore,  Rockwell  and 

Washtenaw  sts., block . 

20,000 

3,000 

3,540 

15 

17.7 

149  21st  st . 

48 

200 

20,000 

2;  420 

2;  856 

12.1 

14.28 

1062-1064  W.  12th  st . 

48 

108 

18,950 

2,920 

3,446 

15.53 

18.19 

186  W.  Randolph  st . 

20 

152 

18,000 

1,200 

1,416 

6.67 

7.87 

127  “  . 

20 

90 

18,  000 

1,250 

1,475 

6.94 

8.13 

371  N.  Clark  st . 

40 

150 

18,000 

540 

635 

3 

3.53 

2817  Indiana  av . 

50 

177.9 

18',  000 

2,140 

2,525 

11.89 

14.03 

2823  “  . 

25 

187.9 

17,250 

2,670 

3,151 

15.48 

18.27 

275-277  Indiana  st . 

50 

100 

17,000 

3, 820 

4, 508 

22.47 

26.52 

716-722  W.  12th  st . 

72 

125 

16,000 

960 

1,133 

6 

7.08 

2832  Indiana  av . 

31 

160.8 

15,000 

1,694 

1, 998 

11.29 

13.32 

420  Dearborn  av . 

33 

150 

14,500 

1,780 

2, 154 

12.28 

14.86 

2249  Wabash  av . 

22 

202 

14,000 

2,450 

2,891 

17.5 

20.65 

1478-1482  Washington  boul . 

75 

124.6 

12,500 

450 

531 

3.6 

4.25 

564-566  N.  Ashland  av . 

48 

138.51 

12,000 

1,710 

2, 018 

14.25 

16.82 

1097-1101  W.  12th  st . 

50 

125 

12,000 

1,320 

1,558 

11 

12.98 

410  Dearborn  av  . 

22.25 

150 

12,000 

3, 730 

4,513 

31.08 

37.61 

2717  Michigan  av . 

20 

160.8 

12,000 

1,500 

1,770 

12.5 

14.75 

154-156  Cljdiourn  av . 

48.2 

185 

11,200 

960 

1,133 

8.57 

10.12 

66-72  Homan  av . 

100 

80 

11,000 

484 

569 

4.4 

5.17 

•  The  undivided  one-third  interest  sold  for  $150,000. 
t  Sold  three  months  previous  for  $25,000. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR. 


For  the  Year  1890 — Continued. 


Popular  Description. 

Size  of  Prop¬ 
erty. 

Pur¬ 

chasing 

price. 

Assessments  and 
Taxes. 

Per  cent.,  of  As¬ 

sessor’s  valua¬ 
tion. 

Per  cent,  of  State 

Board's  valua¬ 

tion. 

1 

Front 

feet. 

Depth, 

feet. 

Asses¬ 
sor's  val¬ 
uation. 

State 
Board  of 
Equali¬ 
zation. 

339  La  Salle  av . 

20.4 

100 

$11,000 

$2,450 

$2, 965 

22.27 

26.95 

1490-1492  Washington  boul . 

62.5 

124.6 

10,  625 

375 

443 

3.53 

4.17 

1589-1597  W.  Monroe  st . 

100 

191 

9,  750 

400 

472 

4.1 

4.84 

2808  Indiana  av . 

25 

160.8 

9,500 

1,520 

1,794 

16 

18.88 

723-725  Onden  av . 

50 

120 

9,500 

740 

874 

7.79 

9.2 

552  S.  Halsted  st . 

24.8 

118.25 

8,700 

630 

743 

7.24 

8.54 

533-535  S.  Leavitt  st . 

25 

83.4 

8,500 

1,380 

1,628 

16.24 

19.15 

2812-2814  Wabash  av . 

39.75 

183.7 

7,  950 

1_150 

1,392 

14.47 

17.51 

524-526  Hermitage  av . 

26 

125.8 

7,  950 

1,200 

1,416 

15.09 

17.81 

425  S.  Morgan  st . 

2? 

90 

7,600 

550 

649 

7.24 

8.54 

2838  Indiana  av . 

25 

160.8 

7,  500 

847 

999 

11.29 

13.32 

867  Milwaukee  av . 

24 

120 

7,500 

600 

708 

8 

9.44 

537  S.  Leavitt  st . 

25 

106.9 

7,000 

1,390 

1,640 

19.86 

23.43 

377  S.  Ashland  av . 

25 

150.8 

6,775 

1,050 

1,239 

15.5 

18.29 

1644-1646  W.  Madison  st . 

50 

191 

6,500 

360 

424 

5.54 

6.52 

2809  Indiana  av . 

25 

177.9 

6, 500 

1,040 

1,227 

16 

18.88 

379  S.  A  shland  av . 

21.5 

150 

6,450 

750 

885 

11.63 

13.72 

553-555  S.  Leavitt  st . 

25 

125 

6,400 

200 

236 

3.13 

3.69 

869  Milwaukee  av . 

24 

120 

*6,  300 

600 

708 

9.52 

11.24 

1486-1488  Washington  boul . 

50 

124.6 

6,250 

300 

354 

4.8 

5.66 

1091-1095  W.  12th  st . 

50 

125 

6, 250 

320 

378 

5.12 

6.05 

2819  State  st.  (rear) . 

26 

115.1 

6,240 

690 

835 

11.06 

13.38 

1627-1631  W.  Monroe  st . 

75 

191 

6,000 

300 

354 

5 

5.9 

3001  Dearborn  st .  . 

25 

110 

6,000 

350 

649 

5.83 

10.82 

680-682  W.  12ih  st . 

24 

125 

5,900 

450 

531 

7.63 

9 

826-828  W.  Polk  st . 

47.25 

125 

5,545 

400 

472 

7.21 

8.51 

587  Holt  st . 

24 

110.4 

5,100 

700 

826 

13.73 

16.2 

1001-1005  Park  av . 

51 

125 

5,000 

200 

236 

4 

4.72 

2730  Indiana  av . 

25 

160.8 

5, 000 

930 

1,298 

18.6 

25.96 

244  Clybourn  av . 

26 

100 

4, 600 

290 

342 

6.3 

7.43 

46  Warren  av . 

30 

124.85 

4,300 

800 

944 

18.6 

21.95 

610  S.  Center  av . 

25 

100 

4,250 

340 

401 

8 

9.41 

2930  Butler  st . 

25 

125 

4,150 

120 

142 

2.89 

3.42 

80  Hastings  st . 

24 

124 

4, 100 

420 

496 

10.24 

12.1 

691  Ogden  av . 

25 

120 

4,000 

270 

319 

6.75 

7.9S 

5656-5658  S.  Halsted  s t . 

50 

120 

4, 000 

325 

384 

8.13 

9.6 

5646-5648  “  . 

50 

120 

4,000 

300 

354 

7.5 

8.85 

62  Fisk  st . 

24 

100 

4,000 

400 

472 

10 

11.8 

3001-3003  Parnell  av . 

50 

125 

4,000 

410 

484 

10.25 

12.1 

2950  Hanover  st . 

25 

125 

4,000 

420 

496 

10.5 

12.4 

546  S.  Halsted  st . 

24.8 

118.25 

4,000 

650 

767 

16.25 

19.18 

341  W.  18th  st . 

24.77 

96.54 

3,900 

310 

366 

7.95 

9.38 

1501  63d  st . 

32 

125 

3,800 

265 

312 

6.97 

8.21 

2944  Hanover  st . 

25 

125 

3,750 

350 

413 

9.33 

11.01 

2932  “  . 

25 

125 

3,  750 

350 

413 

9.33 

11.01 

2922  Hanover  st . 

25 

125 

3,750 

350 

413 

9  33 

11.01 

573-575  Dickson  st . 

48 

138.51 

3,700 

200 

236 

5.41 

6.38 

555  Holt  st . 

24 

110.4 

3,600 

220 

260 

6.11 

7.22 

124  W.  21st  st . 

24 

100 

3,600 

350 

424 

9.72 

11.78 

1001  59th  st . 

24 

125 

3,500 

190 

‘W4 

5.43 

6.4 

451-453  Winchester  av . 

50 

114.25 

3, 375 

340 

402 

10.07 

11.91 

2909  Butler  st . 

25 

125 

3,150 

320 

378 

10.16 

12 

198  W.  19th  st . 

i!5 

206.7 

3, 150 

290 

342 

8.12 

10.9 

1672  W.  Madison  st . 

25 

191 

3,125 

180 

212 

5.76 

6.78 

13  Town  st . 

21 

84 

3,100 

70 

83 

2.26 

2  68 

991  Park  av . 

26.25 

125 

3.100 

100 

118 

3.23 

3.81 

72  Fisk  st . 

25 

100 

3, 050 

500 

590 

16.39 

19.34 

16  Lisle  st . 

24 

100 

3,000 

230 

278 

7.67 

9.27 

896  Chicago  av . 

25 

103.05 

3,000 

500 

590 

16.67 

19.67 

475  N.  Western  av . 

24 

125 

3,000 

600 

708 

20 

23.6 

*  Sold  one  day  preyious  for  $4,800. 
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For  the  Year  1890 — Continued. 


Popular  Description. 

Size  of  Prop¬ 
erty. 

Pur¬ 

chasing 

price. 

Assessment  and 
Taxes. 

Per  cent,  of  As¬ 

sessor's  valua¬ 
tion. 

Per  ceDt.  of  State 

Board’s  valua¬ 

tion. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth, 

feet. 

Asses¬ 
sor’s  val¬ 
uation. 

State 
Board  of 
Equali¬ 
zation. 

42  Orchard  st . 

23.5 

94.5 

$3,000 

$90 

$106 

3 

3.53 

3000-3002  Hanover  st . 

50 

125 

3, 000 

280 

331 

9.33 

11.03 

2945  Parnell  av . 

25 

124.8 

3,000 

320 

378 

10.67 

12.6 

2941  “  . 

25 

124.8 

3,000 

320 

378 

10.67 

12.6 

2931  “  . 

25 

124.8 

3,000 

320 

378 

10.67 

12.6 

2923  Parnell  av . 

25 

124.8 

3,000 

320 

378 

10.67 

12.6 

257  W.  Fourteenth  st . 

25 

100 

3,000 

230 

271 

7.67 

9.03 

259  “  . 

25 

100 

*3, 000 

1,110 

1,310 

37 

43.67 

5600-5606  Sangamon  st . 

72 

124.68 

2,880 

235 

273 

8.16 

9.48 

471  N.  Western  av . 

24 

125 

2,800 

600 

708 

21.43 

25.29 

503  Warren  av . 

25 

125.8 

2,800 

430 

507 

15.36 

18.11 

41  Orchard  st . 

33.6 

111.6 

2,800 

270 

319 

9.64 

11.39 

1019  Park  av . 

25 

125 

2,750 

100 

118 

3.64 

4.29 

516  Marshfield  av . 

29 

100 

2,750 

230 

271 

8.36 

9.85 

5722  S.  Morgan  st . 

25 

124.7 

2,  700 

40 

47 

1.48 

1.74 

1599  W.  Monroe  st . 

25 

191 

2,563 

100 

118 

3.9 

4.6 

461-465  Augusta  st . 

48.27 

103.58 

2,500 

60 

71 

2.4 

2.84 

1601  W.  Monroe  st . 

25 

191 

12,500 

100 

118 

4 

4.72 

774  W.  Polk  st . 

22.25 

12. 

2,476 

200 

236 

8.08 

9.53 

530  S.  Paulina  st . 

25 

125.8 

2,  450 

220 

260 

8.98 

10.61 

452  S.  Robey  st . 

33.6 

114.25 

2,436 

200 

236 

8.21 

9.69 

1055-1059  59th  s t . 

72.8 

125 

2, 400 

150 

187 

6.25 

7.79 

510-512  Marshfield  av . 

25 

100 

2,300 

160 

189 

6.96 

8.22 

611  Washburn  av . 

25 

124 

2. 300 

160 

189 

6.96 

8.22 

455-457  Winchester  av . 

33.8 

114.25 

2,282 

170 

201 

7.45 

8.81 

824  W.  Polk  st . 

25 

125 

2,250 

200 

236 

8.89 

10.49 

1053  59th  st . 

24 

125 

2,200 

145 

171 

6.59 

7.77 

178  Liberty  st . 

25 

73 

$2, 200 

160 

189 

7.27 

8.59 

1017  Park  av . 

25 

125 

2, 030 

100 

118 

5 

5.9 

392  Thomas  st . 

25 

120 

2,000 

230 

271 

11.5 

13.55 

549  Holt  st . 

24 

110.96 

2,000 

150 

177 

7.5 

8.85 

445-447  S.  Lincoln  st . 

34 

114.25 

1,955 

200 

236 

10.23 

12.07 

5700-5702  S.  Morgan  st . 

50 

124.7 

1,900 

85 

100 

4.47 

5.26 

6607  Morgan  st . 

25 

124.5 

§1,850 

80 

94 

4.32 

5.08 

431-433  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

1,813 

170 

201 

9.38 

11.09 

435  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

1,813 

170 

201 

9.38 

11.09 

437-439  “  . 

25 

114.25 

1,813 

170 

201 

9.38 

11.09 

441  “  . 

25 

114.25 

1,813 

170 

201 

9.38 

11.09 

43  Orchard  st . 

33.6 

90.36 

1,810 

30 

35 

1.67 

1.94 

5656-5658  Sangamon  st . 

50 

124  68 

1,800 

130 

154 

7.22 

8.56 

586  N.  Ashland  av . 

24 

138.51 

1,800 

150 

177 

8.33 

9.83 

1485-1487  Fillmore  st . 

50.16 

123 

1,800 

100 

118 

5  56 

6  56 

118  W.  21st  st . 

24 

100 

1,800 

210 

254 

11.67 

14.11 

449  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

1,688 

170 

201 

10.07 

11.91 

445  “  . 

25 

114.25 

1,688 

170 

201 

10.07 

11.91 

443  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

1,688 

170 

201 

10.07 

11.91 

411 

25 

114.25 

1,688 

170 

201 

10.07 

11.91 

409  “ 

25 

114.25 

1.688 

170 

201 

10.07 

11.91 

574  N.  Ashland  av . 

24 

138.51 

1,650 

180 

212 

10.91 

12.85 

5952-5954  Sangamon  st . 

24 

124.48 

1,650 

90 

106 

5.45 

6.42 

454-456  Winchester  av . 

33.5 

114.25 

1,  613 

170 

201 

10.54 

12.46 

554  W.  13th  st . 

25 

124 

1,575 

420 

496 

26.67 

31.49 

408  Winchester  av . 

25 

114.25 

1,563 

170 

201 

10.88 

12.86 

£97-399  S  Lincoln  st . 

25 

114.25 

1, 563 

200 

236 

12.8 

15.1 

441  W.  Randolph  st . 

25 

100 

1,500 

200 

236 

13.33 

15.73 

*  Sold  one  month  previous  for  $2, 500. 
t  Sold  two  months  previous  for  $2,200. 
t  Sold  three  months  previous  for  $1,  700. 
§  Sold  one  month  previous  for  $1,600. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR 


For  the  Year  1890— Continued. 


Popular  Description. 

Size  of  Prop¬ 
erty. 

Pur¬ 

chasing 

price. 

Assessments  and 
Taxes. 

Per  cent,  of  As¬ 

sessor’s  valua¬ 
tion. 

Per  cent,  of  State 

Board's  valua¬ 

tion. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth, 

feet. 

0 

Asses¬ 
sor’s  val¬ 
uation. 

State 
Board  of 
Equali¬ 
zation. 

443  W.  Randolph  st . 

35 

100 

$1,500 

$250 

$295 

16.67 

19.67 

1666-1668  Chicago  av . 

49.13 

125 

1,500 

180 

212 

12 

14.13 

816-830  Grand  av . 

65.35 

116.1 

1,500 

120 

142 

8 

9.47 

563  Dickson  st . 

34 

110.4 

1,500 

260 

307 

17.33 

20.47 

1530-1534  Sixty-seventh  st . 

57 

125 

1,500 

110 

130 

7.33 

8.67 

661  S.  May  st . 

35 

100 

1,450 

170 

201 

11.72 

13.8ft 

5650-5654  Sangamon  st . 

50 

124.68 

1,400 

120 

142 

8.57 

10.14 

1531-1533  Fillmore  st . 

50 

123 

1,400 

80 

94 

5.71 

6.71 

459  W.  Randolph  st . 

35 

100 

1,400 

230 

271 

16.43 

19.3ft 

1113-1116  W.  Twelfth  st . 

56.35 

75 

1,400 

30 

35 

2.14 

2.5 

35  Orchard  st . 

40 

89.4 

1,350 

500 

590 

37.04 

43.7 

501  N.  Western  av . 

24 

125 

1,250 

140 

165 

11.2 

13.2 

363-365  Thomas  st . 

48.5 

124.24 

1,250 

110 

130 

8.8 

10.4 

1515  Sixty -third  st . 

1507  “  . 

25 

125 

1,250 

75 

89 

6 

7.12 

25 

125 

1,250 

75 

89 

6 

7.12 

1503  Sixty-third  st . 

25 

155 

1,250 

75 

89 

6 

7.12 

496  Hoyne  av . 

24 

103.5 

1,200 

90 

106 

7.5 

8.83 

795  Grand  av . 

28.72 

90.55 

*1,200 

100 

118 

8.33 

9.83 

6338-6340  S.  Loomis  st . 

50 

124 

1,200 

80 

94 

6.67 

7.83 

6605-6607  Sangamon  st . 

50 

124.5 

1,200 

80 

94 

6.67 

7.83 

649  S.  May  st . 

25 

100 

1,100 

110 

130 

10 

11.82 

661  ‘  ‘ 

vW A  ••••••••  •  •••••••••■ 

25 

100 

1,100 

140 

165 

12.73 

14.55 

1019  Fifty-ninth  st . 

24 

125 

1,000 

45 

53 

4.5 

5.3 

6415-5419  Bishop  at . 

50 

124 

1,000 

80 

94 

8 

9.4 

6557-6569  “  . 

49.3 

124 

1,000 

90 

106 

9 

10.6 

513  Hoyne  av . 

24 

94.8 

1,000 

90 

106 

9 

10.6 

6331-6333  Bishop  st . 

50 

124 

1,000 

SO 

94 

8 

9.4 

441  N.  Western  av . 

24 

125 

850 

100 

118 

11.76 

13.8ft 

1469  Fillmore  st . 

25 

124 

800 

40 

47 

5 

5.88 

1465  “  . 

25 

124 

800 

40 

47 

5 

5.88 

384  Iowa  st . 

25 

124.62 

800 

60 

71 

7.5 

8.88 

6511  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

800 

75 

89 

9.38 

11.03 

654  Humboldt  av . 

24.5 

124.24 

800 

70 

83 

8.75 

10.38 

1459  Fillmore  st . 

25 

124 

725 

40 

47 

5.52 

5.48 

6605  Green  st . 

25 

120 

700 

40 

47 

5.71 

6.71 

1003  Fifty-ninth  st . 

24 

125 

700 

45 

53 

6.43 

7.57 

1463  Fillmore  st . 

25 

124 

650 

40 

47 

6.15 

7.23 

383  Iowa  st  . 

25 

124.62 

650 

50 

59 

7.69 

9.08 

1445  Fillmore  st . 

25 

124 

600 

40 

47 

5.67 

7.83 

1676-1678  Chicago  av . 

48 

125 

600 

160 

188 

26.67 

31.33 

1477  Fillmore  st . 

25 

124 

600 

40 

47 

6.67 

7.83 

6433  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

600 

130 

153 

21.67 

25.5 

6609  Green  6t . 

25 

120 

600 

40 

47 

6.67 

7.83 

690  Augusta  st . 

25 

124.35 

575 

50 

59 

8.7 

10.2ft 

6641  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

550 

40 

47 

7.27 

8.55 

6433  S.  Loomis  st . 

25 

124 

500 

50 

59 

10 

11.8 

6448  “  . 

25 

124 

500 

120 

142 

24 

28.4 

6431  Bishop  st . 

6353  1 ‘  . 

25 

124 

500 

40 

47 

8 

9.4 

25 

124 

500 

40 

47 

8 

9.4 

6605  S.  Morgan  st . 

25 

124.5 

500 

40 

47 

8 

9.4 

5606  S.  Peoria  st . 

33 

124.68 

500 

151 

178 

30.2 

35.6 

6643  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

500 

40 

47 

8 

9.4 

385  Ridgeway  av . 

25 

125.03 

500 

80 

94 

16 

IS. 8 

679  Augusta  st . 

24 

124.68 

500 

50 

59 

10 

11.8 

406  and  413  Hamlin  av . 

50 

125.03 

450 

80 

94 

17.78 

20.89 

403  Hamlin  av . 

25 

125.03 

450 

40 

47 

8.89 

10.44 

1163  Chicago  av . 

25.13 

125 

450 

100 

118 

22.22 

26.22 

431  Ridgeway  av . . 

26.22 

125.03 

450 

60 

71 

13.33 

15.78 

6545  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

450 

40 

47 

8.89 

10.44 

6335  “  ‘  . 

25 

124 

450 

80 

94 

17.78 

20.89 

*  Sold  one  month  previous  for  $700. 
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For  the  Year  1S90 — Concluded. 


Popular  Description. 

Size  of  Prop¬ 
erty. 

Pur¬ 

chasing 

price. 

Assessments  and 
Taxes. 

Per  cent,  of  As¬ 

sessor’s  valua¬ 
tion. 

Per  cent,  of  State 

Board's  valua¬ 

tion. 

Front 

feet. 

Depth, 

feet. 

Assess¬ 
or’s  val¬ 
uation. 

State 
Board  of 
Equali¬ 
zation. 

5930  S.  Peoria  st . 

24 

124.48 

$425 

$40 

$47 

9.41 

11.06 

6519  Bishop  st . 

25 

124 

400 

40 

47 

10 

11.75 

413-415  Ridgeway  av . 

50 

125.03 

400 

80 

94 

20 

23.5 

6536  S.  Morgan  st . 

25 

124.57 

375 

40 

47 

10.67 

12.5 

399  Thomas  st . 

25 

124.5 

360 

60 

71 

16.67 

19.72 

6514  S.  Morgan  st . 

25 

124.57 

340 

40 

47 

11.76 

13.82 

6540  ‘  *  . 

25 

124.57 

340 

40 

47 

11.76 

13.82 

6542  “  . 

25 

124.57 

340 

40 

47 

11.76 

13.82 

6546  “  . 

25 

124.57 

340 

40 

47 

11.76 

13.82 

6548  “  . 

25 

124.57 

340 

40 

47 

11.76 

13.82 

532  Tinkham  av . 

25 

124.84 

325 

40 

47 

12.31 

14.46 

534  “  . 

25 

124.84 

325 

40 

47 

12.31 

14.46 

1680  Chicago  av . 

24 

124 

300 

80 

94 

26.67 

31.33 

576  Tinkham  av . 

25 

124.8 

300 

40 

47 

13.33 

15.67 

396  “  . 

25 

125 

250 

40 

47 

16 

18.8 

388  Hamlin  av . 

25 

125.03 

150 

40 

47 

26.67 

31.33 

Totals . 

9,095.64 

$4, 800,005 

$548,505 

$672,808 

Averages . 

36.97 

124.43 

$19,512 

$2,230 

$2,735 

11.43 

14.02 

RECAPITULATION. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 
val  uation . 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

Over  $100,000  . 

12 

$3,075, 000 

$256, 250 

$353,760 

$430, 291 

$29, 480 

11.5 

$100, 00u  and  less . 

6 

370,000 

61, 667 

36, 050 

54, 373 

6,008 

9.74 

50,000  and  less . 

4 

186,300 

46, 575 

16,516 

19,442 

4,129 

8.87 

40,000  and  less . 

4 

143, 000 

35,  750 

14,430 

17, 027 

3,808 

10.09 

30, 000  and  less . 

8 

204,312 

25,539 

36,713 

43,492 

4,  589 

13.07 

20,000  and  less . 

23 

349,025 

15, 175 

43, 823 

51,948 

1,905 

12.56 

10,000  and  less . 

25 

177,660 

7,106 

17,917 

21,433 

717 

10.08 

5, 000  and  lese . 

7 

31,400 

4, 486 

3,100 

3,859 

443 

9.87 

4,000  and  less . 

23 

83,400 

3,626 

7,160 

8,462 

311 

8.59 

3,000  and  less . 

31 

83,337 

2,  688 

8,250 

9,750 

266 

9.9 

2,000  and  less . 

49 

66,661 

1,360 

7,550 

8,919 

154 

11.33 

1,000  and  less . 

54 

29,910 

554 

3, 236 

3,810 

60 

10.82 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR 


The  following  are  recapitulations  of  the  sales  and  assessments 
of  the  property  coming  within  this  investigation  for  the  years 
1889  to  1870,  inclusive: 

Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  1889. 


Claes  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

Over  $100, 000  . 

5 

$860,000 

$175,000 

$189,670 

$230,611 

$37, 934 

22.05 

$100,000  and  less . 

1 

90,000 

90,000 

8,375 

11,099 

8,375 

9.31 

50,000  and  less . 

3 

127, 006 

42, 335 

35,780 

43, 316 

11,927 

28.17 

40,000  and  less . 

3 

113,000 

37,  667 

14,122 

17,122 

4, 717 

12.52 

30,000  and  less . 

13 

335, 700 

25, 823 

44,162 

52, 417 

3, 397 

13.16 

20,000  and  less . 

15 

226,750 

15,117 

41,960 

50,564 

2,797 

18.5 

10,000  and  less . 

19 

133,409 

7, 022 

15, 645 

18,  930 

823 

11.73 

5,000  and  less . 

10 

45,055 

4,506 

4,818 

5,831 

482 

10.69 

4,000  and  less . 

21 

76,900 

3,662 

9,170 

11,097 

437 

11.92 

3,000  ana  less . 

16 

41,280 

2, 580 

2, 831 

3,  423 

177 

6.86 

2, 000  and  less . 

21 

34,  805 

1,  657 

2,606 

3,151 

124 

7.49 

1,000  and  less . 

59 

26,228 

445 

3, 497 

4,098 

59 

13.33 

Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  1888. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor's 
valuation . 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

Over  $100,000  . 

3 

$888,000 

233,400 

$296, 000 
77, 800 
41,000 

$103,500 

22,040 

$126,064 
26, 398 
2,881 
10,618 
47,639 

$34,500 

7,347 

11.65 

$100, 000  and  less . 

3 

9.44 

50,000  and  less . 

1 

41 '00u 

2,450 
8, 870 
40,065 
21,730 

2,450 

5.98 

40, 000  and  less . 

2 

67' 000 

33^500 

13,436 

7,810 

4, 435 
1,908 

13.24 

20, 000  and  less . 

21 

282, 150 

14.2 

10,000  and  less . 

23 

179,  636 

26 j 030 
7,086 

945 

12.1 

5,000  and  less . 

10 

46,825 
50. 105 

4,’ 683 
3, 579 
2,462 
1,879 
471 

5;  990 
5,  860 

4,111 

599 

12.79 

4, 000  and  less . 

14 

6;  939 
4,877 

419 

11.7 

3,000  and  less . 

17 

41,855 

242 

9.82 

2,000  and  less . 

37 

69,540 

25,410 

6, 560 

7*771 

178 

9.45 

1, 000  and  less . 

54 

2'206 

2'616 

50 

8.6S 

Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  1887. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

Over  $100,000 . 

6 

$1,635,000 

$272,  500 

$156,610 

$192,233 

$26, 102 

9.58 

$100,000  and  less . 

3 

2 18, 450 

72,817 

69, 460 

85,  406 

23, 153 

31.8 

50,000  and  less . 

3 

141,000 

47.000 

29,360 

36,522 

9, 7  87 

20.82 

40, 000  and  less . 

4 

135,500 

33, 875 

17,120 

20,800 

4,280 

12.63 

30,000  ana  less . 

r* 

t 

173,200 

24,  743 

21,690 

26,461 

3,099 

12.52 

20, 000  and  less . 

17 

219,925 

12,  937 

34,040 

41,  663 

2,002 

15.48 

10,000  and  less . 

28 

211,725 

7,562 

32,815 

39,963 

1, 172 

15.5 

5, 000  and  less . 

5 

23, 200 

4,640 

2, 380 

2,888 

476 

10.26 

4 , 000  and  less . 

14 

49, 121 

3,509 

5,030 

6,111 

359 

10.24 

3, 000  and  less . 

18 

45,240 

2,513 

3,  :8i 

3, 898 

177 

7.03 

2,000  and  less . 

34 

48,002 

1,412 

5,904 

7, 155 

174 

12.2 

1,000  and  lens . 

54 

17,140 

317 

3,127 

3, 909 

m 

58 

18.24 
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Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  1886. 


Claes  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

Over  $100, 000 . 

3 

$360,000 

$120, 000 

$34,400 

$43,777 

$11,467 

9.56 

$100, 000  and  lees . 

2 

193,000 

96,500 

35, 000 

43,268 

17,500 

18.13 

50, 000  and  lees . 

1 

46,000 

46,000 

14,070 

17,906 

14,070 

30.59 

40,000  and  lees . 

4 

144,470 

36,118 

18, 030 

23, 010 

4,508 

12.48 

30,000  and  less . 

6 

147, 065 

24,511 

17,230 

21,927 

2,872 

11.72 

20,000  and  less . 

15 

224,010 

14,934 

27,930 

35,198 

1,862 

12.47 

10,000  and  less . 

22 

162, 845 

7,402 

25,622 

33,534 

1,165 

15.73 

5,000  and  less . 

7 

30,985 

4,426 

4,466 

5,685 

638 

14.41 

4,000  and  less . 

18 

60,320 

3, 351 

7, 220 

9, 201 

401 

11.97 

3,000  and  less . 

21 

52,590 

2,504 

6, 350 

8, 084 

302 

12.07 

2,000  and  less . 

29 

45,427 

1,566 

6,418 

8,172 

221 

14.13 

1,000  and  less . 

38 

15, 150 

399 

3,705 

4,699 

98 

24.46 

Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  1885. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

Over  $100,000 . 

1 

$175,000 

$175,000 

$28,000 

$32, 480 

$28,000 

16 

$100,000  and  less . 

4 

329,400 

82,350 

44,  340 

51,435 

11,085 

13.46 

50,090  and  less . 

4 

181,800 

45, 450 

28,560 

33,130 

7, 140 

15.71 

40, 000  and  less . 

6 

223,500 

37,250 

29,  910 

34,  696 

4, 985 

13.38 

30.000  and  less . 

9 

217,520 

24, 169 

29, 140 

33,802 

3, 238 

13.4 

20,000  and  less . 

16 

234.950 

14,684 

38,530 

44,792 

2,408 

16.4 

10,000  and  less . 

25 

200,250 

8,010 

34,360 

39, 143 

1,374 

17.16 

5,000  and  less . 

10 

46, 490 

4, 649 

6,850 

8,007 

685 

14.73 

4,000  and  less . 

7 

23,100 

3,  300 

2,  510 

2,933 

659 

10.87 

3, 000  and  less . 

10 

25,165 

2,517 

2,440 

2,831 

244 

9.7 

2,000  and  less . 

24 

39,186 

1,633 

5,942 

6, 894 

248 

15.16 

1,000  and  less . 

34 

21,773 

640 

2,997 

3,  479 

88 

13.76 

Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  1885. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales . 

Over  $100,000 . 

5 

$1,077,000 
316,417 
50,000 
73, 001 
101,500 

$215,400 
63,285 
50,000 
36, 500 
25,375 
15,650 

$151, 500 
43, 260 
6,600 

$185,789 

50,927 

$30,300 

8,652 

6,600 

14.07 
13  67 

$100,000  and  less . 

5 

50,000  and  less . 

1 

7,876 
13, 743 
17,565 
31 , 532 

13.2 

40,000  and  less . 

2 

11,600 

5,800 

15.89 

30, 000  and  less . 

4 

15,220 

3, 805 
2,465 
1,087 

14.1 

20, 000  and  less . 

11 

172’ 155 
103,525 

27’ 120 

15.75 

10,000  and  less . 

15 

6,902 

4,424 

16 ’300 
3,400 

18 i 870 
3,985 
12,293 

11,756 

15.74 

5,000  and  less . 

6 

26,' 54  5 
37,  925 
86, 234 
41,467 

'567 

12.81 

4,000  and  less . 

11 

3*448 

2,331 

10’650 

968 

28  08 

3, 000  and  less . 

37 

10,100 
5, 050 
4, 920 

273 

11.71 

2,000  and  less . 

25 

l’659 

5,793 

202 

12.18 

1,000  and  less . 

35 

24,’ 800 

’709 

5;  680 

141 

19.84 

42(i 
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Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  1883. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor's 

valuation. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

Over  $100,000 . 

2 

$480,000 

$240,000 

$45,800 

$53, 586 

$22,900 

9.54 

$100,000  and  less . 

4 

320, 950 

80,238 

64,700 

75,699 

16,175 

20.16 

50,000  and  less . 

1 

50,000 

50,000 

8,370 

9. 793 

8,370 

16.74 

40,000  and  less . 

2 

67,983 

33,990 

10,600 

12,270 

5,300 

15.59 

30, 000  and  less . 

1 

21,000 

21,000 

3,400 

3,978 

3, 400 

16.19 

20,000  and  less . 

10 

150,325 

15,033 

24,810 

29,028 

2,481 

16.5 

10,000  and  less . 

14 

107,300 

7,664 

17,360 

20,314 

1,240 

16.18 

5,000  and  less . 

8 

36,440 

4,555 

3,460 

4,050 

433 

9.5 

4,000  and  less . 

9 

32,250 

3,561 

6,930 

8,108 

770 

21.49 

3, 000  and  less . 

31 

77, 420 

2,497 

8, 390 

9,825 

271 

10.84 

2,000  and  less . 

53 

84,732 

1,599 

10,  275 

12,041 

194 

12.13 

1, 000  and  less . 

45 

30,  680 

682 

5,690 

6,664 

126 

18.55 

Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  1882. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

State 

Board's 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

Over  $100, 000 . 

3 

$430,000 

$143,333 

$93,250 

$110,035 

$31,083 

21.69 

$100,000  and  less . 

6 

427, 390 

71,232 

96,760 

112,651 

16,127 

23.64 

40,000  and  less . 

3 

112,000 

37, 333 

19, 960 

23,553 

6, 653 

17.82 

30,  000  and  less . 

3 

74,254 

24,751 

7,900 

9, 322 

2,633 

10.64 

20,000  and  less . 

15 

219,600 

14, 640 

37,130 

43,813 

2, 475 

16.91 

10, 000  and  less . 

23 

167,328 

7,  275 

27,615 

32,587 

1,201 

16.5 

5,000  and  less . 

6 

27,900 

4,650 

4,615 

5,446 

769 

16.54 

4,000  and  less . 

6 

21,300 

3, 550 

3,190 

3,765 

532 

14.98 

3,000  and  less . 

13 

32,070 

2, 467 

4,282 

5,050 

329 

13.35 

2,000  and  less . 

18 

28,292 

1,572 

3,870 

4,522 

215 

13.9 

1,000  ana  less . 

27 

18,061 

669 

3,784 

4, 1357 

140 

20.95 

Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  1881. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

Bales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  eales. 

Over  $100,000 . 

1 

$400,000 

174,900 

$400,000 
58,300 
44, 833 
37,333 
28,000 
15,569 
7,727 

$10,000 

14,540 

$12,000 
17, 448 

$10,000 
4, 847 
14,263 
6,770 

2.5 

$100,000  and  less . 

3 

8.31 

50  ’  000  and  less . 

3 

134, 500 
112,000 

42, 790 

55,862 
26,292 
30, 623 
57, 697 

31.81 

40, 000  and  less . 

3 

20,310 

18.13 

30,000  and  less . 

4 

112,000 
264,  678 

26; 240 

6,560 

23.43 

20,000  and  less . 

17 

49; 758 
47,630 

2,927 

18.8 

10, 000  and  less . 

28 

216;  344 
24,300 

57, 152 

1,701 

22.02 

5,000  and  less . 

5 

4;  860 
3, 696 
2, 566 
1,465 

5;  095 
7,855 
4,590 
6  340 

6,114 

1,019 

20.97 

4,000  and  less . 

13 

48,045 
30, 797 

9,’ 352 
5,508 
7,828 

604 

16.35 

3, 000  and  less . 

12 

383 

14.9 

2,000  and  less . 

24 

35,165 

264 

18.03 

1, 000  and  less . 

32 

20 ; 680 

’646 

4,813 

6,883 

150 

23.27 
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Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  1880. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

Over  $100,000 . 

1 

$125,000 

251,500 

$125, 000 
83,883 
45,500 

$22,000 
37, 350 
14,300 

$26,620 
45, 073 
17,303 

$22,000 

12,450 

7,150 

8,427 

3,087 

17.6 

$100, 000  and  less . 

3 

14.85 

50,000  and  less . 

2 

91 ; 000 

15.71 

30,000  and  less . 

7 

175; 400 
111,500 

25; 057 

58, 990 
21, 610 

71,373 

33.63 

20^000  and  less . 

7 

15, 929 
7,884 
4,692 
3, 695 
2, 640 
1,560 

26, 149 

19.38 

10, 000  and  less . 

19 

149, 800 
28,150 

30;  500 
5,950 
2,620 

36,901 
6,823 
3,170 
6,  363 
8,519 

i;605 

20.36 

5,000  and  less . 

6 

'992 

21.14 

4, 000  and  less . 

4 

14^780 

655 

17.73 

3,000  and  less . 

12 

31 , 675 

5,290 

7,030 

1,087 

441 

16.7 

2,000  and  less . 

26 

40  >65 

270 

17.33 

1,000  and  less . 

7 

4;  580 

'654 

1,315 

155 

23.73. 

Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  1879. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

Over  $100, 000 . 

1 

$128, 000 

$128,000 

$22,000 

$27, 096 

$22,000 

17.19 

$100,000  and  less . 

3 

207,500 

69,167 

71,500 

88,070 

23,833 

34.46 

40,000  and  less . 

1 

32, 500 

32,500 

6,740 

7, 699 

6,740 

20.74 

30, 000  and  less . 

1 

30,000 

30,000 

7,000 

8, 622 

7,000 

23.33 

20,000  and  less . 

8 

109,729 

13,716 

38,070 

44,639 

4,759 

34.69 

10,000  and  Jess . 

9 

71, 900 

7,989 

24,090 

29,153 

2,677 

33.5 

5,000  and  less . 

4 

18,100 

4,525 

4,800 

5,685 

1,200 

26.52 

4,000  and  less . 

3 

10,350 

3,450 

4,300 

5,022 

1,433 

41.55 

3,000  and  less . 

9 

23,468 

2,  60S 

5,400 

6,350 

600 

23.01 

2,000  and  less . 

14 

23,340 

1,667 

5,135 

6,109 

267 

22.01 

1,000  and  less . 

10 

8,413 

841 

1,745 

2,077 

175 

20.74 

Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  1878. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

State 
Board’s 
v  aluation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

Over  $100,000 . 

2 

$315,000 
16, 000 
37, 150 

$157,500 

16,000 

$176, 600 
2, 650 
11,080 

$223, 735 
3,129 

$88,300 

2,650 

56.06 

$20,000  and  less . 

1 

16.56 

10^000  and  less . 

5 

7;  430 
4,290 

13,' 733 
1,989 

2’216 

29.83 

5,000  and  less . 

1 

4,’ 290 
29,700 

1 ’570 

1,570 

36.6 

4'000  and  less . 

8 

3,’ 7 13 
3,000 
1,496 

8,’ 260 

9 ’727 

1,033 

27.81 

3,000  and  less . 

1 

3,’ 000 
10, 470 
7, 350 

870 

l’049 

'870 

29 

2,000  and  less . 

7 

2,520 

2,366 

3^009 
2, 901 

360 

24.07 

1,000  and  less . 

11 

'668 

215 

32.19 

42* 
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Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  1877. 


Claes  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of  4 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

•Over  $100,000 . 

1 

$180,000 

$180,000 

$26,660 

$35,991 

$26,660 

14.91 

$100,000  and  leee . 

3 

197,700 

65,900 

4 1 , 340 

58, 042 

13,780 

20.91 

50,000  and  leee . 

1 

45, 000 

45,000 

35, 060 

49, 224 

35,060 

77.91 

40,000  and  leee . 

1 

33.798 

33,798 

8, 450 

10,267 

8,450 

25 

30,000  and  leee . 

1 

30, 0i  0 

30,000 

1,427 

1,926 

1,427 

4.76 

20, 000  and  lees . 

9 

134,500 

14,944 

28, 025 

40, 759 

3,114 

20.84 

10,000  and  lefe . 

10 

80,050 

8,005 

15,030 

20, 282 

1,  503 

18.78 

5, 000  and  leee . 

3 

13,550 

4,517 

4,520 

5, 670 

1,506 

33.36 

4,000  and  less . 

1 

3,100 

3, 100 

390 

527 

390 

12.58 

3,000  and  leee . 

9 

22,675 

2,519 

3, 580 

4,765 

398 

15.79 

2,0i  0  and  leee . 

4 

5,950 

1,488 

1,010 

1,264 

253 

16.97 

1,000  and  le6s . . 

8 

6, 000 

750 

1,460 

1,874 

183 

24.33 

Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  1876. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

Over  $100,000 . 

2 

$247,000 

$123, 500 

$35. 390 

$57,020 

$17,679 

14.33 

-1000,000  and  lees . 

3 

190, 750 

63, 583 

67,600 

108,917 

22,533 

35.43 

50, 000  and  less . 

1 

49,648 

49,648 

9,700 

15,629 

9,700 

19.54 

40, 0<  0  and  less . 

4 

145,000 

36,250 

64,090 

103,262 

16, 023 

44.2 

20,000  and  less . 

10 

146,800 

14,680 

32,  012 

49,092 

3,201 

21.81 

10, 000  and  less . 

15 

130,110 

8,674 

29,380 

43,774 

1,959 

22.58 

5,000  and  less . 

5 

23, 450 

4,690 

3,370 

4,903 

674 

14.37 

4,000  and  less . 

8 

28, 300 

3,538 

5,040 

7,073 

630 

17.81 

3,000  and  less . 

2 

5,500 

2,  750 

1,660 

2,  627 

830 

30.18 

2, 000  and  less . 

11 

16, 053 

1,459 

3,010 

4,469 

274 

18.75 

1,000  and  less . 

6 

4,750 

792 

1,620 

2,187 

270 

34.11 

Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  1875. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor's 

valuation. 

State 

Board's 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

Over  $100,000 . 

1 

$114,000 

164,000 

$114,000 

82,000 

47,000 

36,000 

26,625 

15,472 

$21,000 
36,200 
39,500 
15, 300 
28, 100 

$31, 920 
55,024 

$21,000 

18.42 

$100, 000  and  lees . 

2 

’lSjlOO 

22.08 

50,000  and  less . 

1 

47,'  000 

60,140 
23, 256 

39,500 
7, 650 

84.04 

40,000  and  less . 

2 

72, 000 
106,500 
139,250 
134, 175 

21.25 

30, 000  and  less . 

4 

42, 702 
47,345 
31,621 
9,486 
4,  753 

7,025 
3, 461 

26.38 

20,000  and  less . 

9 

31 ,148 

22.37 

10,000  and  less . 

16 

8;  386 
4,844 
3, 455 

21,105 

1,319 

15.73 

5, 000  and  less . 

2 

9,687 

6,' 240 
3,130 

3, 120 

64.42 

4, 000  and  less . 

5 

17,275 

*  626 

18.12 

3, 000  and  less . 

6 

14,’  900 
16, 150 
6,800 

2;  483 
1,615 

4,030 

6,126 

672 

27.05 

2, 000  and  less . 

10 

2,' 560 
1,510 

3;  892 
2,295 

256 

15.  S5 

1,000  and  less . 

8 

'850 

189 

•>o  01 
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Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  187 If. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

$100,000  and  less . 

3 

$165,000 

$33,500 

$35, 360 

$63,994 

$17,  630 

31.37 

50,000  and  less . 

1 

45,000 

45,000 

13, 000 

35,370 

13,000 

38.89 

30,000  and  less . 

3 

44, 350 

33, 135 

10,500 

30,884 

5,350 

33  73 

30,000  and  less . 

18 

355, 563 

14, 198 

49,538 

99,067 

3,  753 

19.38 

10,000  and  less . 

15 

114,705 

7,647 

33, 375 

46, 335 

1,553 

30.39 

5, 000  and  less . 

3 

9,800 

4,  900 

3,100 

4,366 

1,050 

31.43 

4,000  and  less . 

3 

10,750 

3,587 

3,500 

5,  346 

833 

33.36 

3,000  and  less . 

9 

31,  175 

3, 353 

5, 090 

10,638 

566 

34.04 

3,000  and  less . 

13 

31, 990 

1,693 

6, 060 

13,  736 

466 

37.50 

1 ,000  and  less . 

9 

7,300 

800 

3,150 

4,538 

339 

29.86 

Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  1873. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 
valuation . 

State 

Board’e 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

$100,000  and  less . 

3 

$235,000 

$75,000 

$32,350 

$60, 935 

$10,783 

14.38 

50,000  and  lees . 

1 

50,000 

50,000 

8,400 

10,969 

8,400 

16.8 

40,000  and  less . 

3 

115,375 

38,  458 

36,912 

71,601 

12,304 

31.99 

30,000  and  less . 

3 

44,000 

32,000 

9, 288 

16, 242 

4,644 

21.11 

30,000  and  less . 

9 

131,356 

14,  595 

34,148 

63,337 

3,794 

26 

10,000  and  less . 

11 

79, 131 

7, 194 

23,  918 

47,  654 

2,174 

30.23 

5, 000  and  less . 

5 

24,300 

4,860 

5,600 

11,503 

1,120 

23.05 

4,000  and  less . 

5 

17,900 

3,580 

1,936 

4,187 

387 

10.82 

3,000  and  less . 

14 

34,716 

2,  480 

6,690 

14,  565 

478 

19.27 

2,000  and  less . 

37 

57,335 

1,547 

8,345 

16,531 

226 

14.58 

1,000  and  less . 

18 

14,140 

785 

4,403 

9,367 

245 

31.14 

Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  1872. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

$100,000  and  less . 

1 

$85,000 

$85, 000 

$13,400 

$13,400 

$13, 400 

15.76 

50,000  and  less  . 

2 

100,000 

50,000 

11,950 

11,950 

5,975 

11.95 

40, 000  and  loss . 

2 

75,500 

37,500 

12,250 

12,250 

6, 125 

16.23 

30,000  and  less . 

4 

112,000 

28,000 

18,070 

18,070 

4,518 

16.13 

20,000  and  less . 

23 

341,209 

14, 835 

49,915 

50,028 

2,170 

14.63 

10,000  and  less . 

16 

121,470 

7,592 

18,980 

18,932 

1,186 

15.62 

5,000  and  less . 

9 

41,415 

4,602 

5,640 

5,640 

627 

13.62 

4,000  and  less . 

17 

60,  C35 

3,531 

10,200 

10,105 

600 

16.99 

3,000  and  less . 

15 

39, 965 

2,664 

7,951 

7,923 

530 

19.89 

2,000  and  less . 

27 

39,045 

1,446 

6,792 

6,774 

252 

17.4 

1,000  and  less . 

97 

78, 428 

809 

16,364 

16, 352 

169 

20.86 
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Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  IUa  Year  1871. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

Stato 

Board's 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
of  assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

.$50, 000  and  less . 

3 

$132, 050 

$44,017 

$17,080 

$16. 055 

$5,693 

12.93 

30, 000  and  less . 

2 

32,500 

16,250 

4,440 

4,174 

2,220 

13.66 

10, 000  and  less . 

2 

14,250 

7,125 

1,324 

1,245 

662 

9.29 

4,000  and  less . 

3 

11,250 

3, 750 

2,235 

2,100 

745 

19.87 

3,000  and  less . 

4 

9,900 

2,475 

1,620 

1,522 

405 

16.36 

1,000  and  less . 

4 

3,250 

813 

1,150 

1,081 

288 

35.38 

Recapitulation  of  Sales  and  Assessments  for  the  Year  1870. 


Class  of  Sales. 

No. 

of 

sales. 

Aggregate 
amount  of 
sales. 

Average 
amount  of 
sales. 

Assessor’s 

valuation. 

State 

Board’s 

valuation. 

Average 

assess¬ 

ment. 

Per  cent, 
assess¬ 
ment  on 
amount 
of  sales. 

$50,000  and  less . 

1 

$50,000 

$50,000 

$39,960 

$37,562 

$39,960 

79.92 

20,000  and  less . 

2 

26,000 

13,000 

3,  950 

3, 972 

1,975 

15.19 

10,000  and  less . 

1 

8,000 

8,000 

800 

776 

800 

10 

5, 000  and  less . 

1 

4,585 

4,585 

580 

557 

580 

12.65 

4,000  and  less . 

1 

3,135 

3,125 

350 

336 

350 

11.2 

2,000  and  less . 

2 

2,350 

1,175 

770 

724 

385 

32.77 

1,000  and  less . 

1 

600 

600 

100 

96 

100 

16.67 

ERRATA. 


Ou  page  33,  at  end  of  second  paragraph,  “or  more  than  thirty-three  times  as  much  as  Cook,"’  in¬ 
stead  of  “or  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  Cook.” 

Page  96,  Table  XXVIc,  per  cent,  increase  in  value  since  Dec.  1,  1853,  should  read  9,042  per  cent. 

For  Clark,  Stewart,  on  page  114,  read  Clarkes,  Heirs  of  Rebecca;  and  for  Clarkes,  Heirs  of  Rebecca, 
read  Clark, Stewart. 

Assessment  on  ground  for  the  year  1892,  of  Mary  E.  Ingalls,  page  125,  should  read  $8, 800. 

On  page  261,  in  second  line  following  Table  XXXIIId,  instead  of  “improved  pieces  of  ground,” 
read  “ unimproved  pieces  of  ground.” 
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INTBODUCTION  TO  APPENDIX. 


THE  COAL  MINERS’  STRIKE. 

The  chapter  on  the  coal  miners’  strike  is  a  statistical  view  of 
that  stirring  event  told  in  figures  and  tables.  The  33  and  6-10  days 
placed  down  as  lost  in  consequence  is,  of  course,  arbitrarily  assumed, 
and  opinions  among  those  familiar  with  the  coal  industry  at  that 
time  may  differ  as  to  its  correctness,  especially  when  the  extraor- 
dinarv  dullness  of  the  times  is  taken  into  account. 

4/ 

There  is  another  view  of  the  strike  which  cannot  be  reduced  to 
figures  and  tables,  yet,  in  the  broader  realm  of  economics,  where 
modern  industrial  forces  cross  and  recross  each  other  at  many 
points,  the  facts  they  develop  are  just  as  palpable  to  the  keen 
observer  as  those  told  in  columns  of  figures. 

When  this  side  of  the  subject  is  carefully  considered,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  coal  miners'  strike  cost  them  a  single  cent.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  believed  by  many  that  it  was  a  gain  instead  of  a  loss. 
Information  received  at  this  office  before  the  strike  was  anticipated 
tended  to  show  that  some  of  the  larger  operators  were  preparing 
to  cut  wages;  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  resistance 
shown  by  this  strike,  which  was  extended  throughout  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  fields  of  the  United  States,  may  have  at  least  averted  a 
general  reduction.  It  would,  therefore,  be  unjust  did  this  Bureau 
assume  that  the  $1,693,910  indicated  as  lost  in  consequence  of  the 
strike  were  really  lost. 

Were  the  economic  results  of  strikes  dealt  with  in  so  narrow  a 
manner  as  this,  it  could  easily  be  proven  that  strikes  would,  sooner 
or  later,  lead  to  the  total  impoverishment  of  the  workers  partici¬ 
pating  therein.  But  the  student  of  modern  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  cannot  help  but  see  that  the  contrary  is  true.  In  those 
countries  in  which  the  workers  have  evolved  to  that  point  of  organ¬ 
ization,  discipline  and  intelligence  by  means  of  which  they  are 
enabled  to  resist  aggressions,  strikes  frequently  constitute  their 
weapon  through  which  an  injustice  is  either  resented  or  a  new  and 
better  position  secured.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  in  those  coun- 
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tries  in  which  there  are  few  or  no  strikes  that  the  workers  are  not 
enjoying  that  high  degree  of  civilization,  dignity  and  intelligence 
which  comes  as  a  result  of  more  equitable  compensation. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  intended  to  characterize  a  striking  commun¬ 
ity  as  an  ideal  society;  indeed,  the  strike  of  the  coal  miners,  from 
one  point  of  view,  was  a  waste  of  force,  due  to  our  modern  indus¬ 
trial  relations,  which  places  the  worker,  with  nothing  but  his 
labor  force  on  one  side,  and  the  monopolist  of  the  means  of  labor 
on  the  other,  and  is,  therefore,  an  indication  of  the  unscientific 
and  inharmonious  conditions  of  our  present  industrial  system. 

DECISION  ON  THE  “SWEAT-SHOP  ACT.” 

On  November  20,  1894,  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  set  aside 
section  5  of  the  Factory  Inspection  Law,  which  declared  that  “No 
female  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory  or  workshop  more  than 
eight  hours  in  one  day  nor  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  any 
one  week.” 

The  court  also  set  aside  that  portion  of  section  10  which  appro¬ 
priated  the  inspectors’  salaries,  on  the  ground  that  as  State  officers 
they  received  their  salaries  from  the  same  general  appropriation 
as  all  other  State  officials.  The  setting  aside  of  this  part  of  sec¬ 
tion  10,  however,  in  no  wise  interfered  with  the  operation  of  the 
law.  It  simply  said  “you  cannot  get  your  pay  out  of  this  drawer; 
you  must  get  it  out  of  that.” 

We  make  this  a  part  of  the  Appendix  because,  first,  we  desire 
the  representatives  of  organized  labor  to  read  the  court’s  reason¬ 
ings  on  this  subject.  Second,  because  the  prevailing  opinion 
throughout  the  United  States  is  that  the  court  had  set  aside  the 

entire  law. 

% 

The  court  held  that  section  5  was  an  interference  of  the  right 
of  women  to  contract  and  dispose  of  their  labor,  their  property,, 
to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

Opinions  among  radical  thinkers  in  the  industrial  movement 
differ  very  widely  in  considering  the  utility  of  this  section  and  the 
action  of  the  court  thereon.  Those  who  defend  the  section  on 
grounds  of  public  policy  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

First.  Those  who  regard  woman,  by  virtue  of  her  maternal 
function,  as  an  object  of  paternal  care,  to  be  protected  and 
restricted  by  the  State  in  her  employments. 

Second.  Those  who  look  upon  her  entrance  into  the  industrial 
world  as  wage-worker  with  regret  or  displeasure,  and  think  that 
the  proper  sphere  for  woman  is  the  home. 
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The  tendency,  however,  of  modern  thought  is  against  the  idea 
of  regarding  woman  as  a  ward  of  the  State  to  be  protected  and 
restricted  at  every  turn. 

While  to  those  who  regard  the  home  as  her  only  sphere,  it  may 
be  said  that  thousands  of  women  have  only  such  homes  as  their 
industry  in  the  factory  or  workshop  secures,  and  to  be  driven 
from  there  is  to  force  them  into  the  brothel  or  the  grave.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  the  decision  of  the  court  leaves  her  free  to 
seek  employment  (except  in  coal  mines)  and  to  work  as  many 
hours  as  men. 

The  problem  of  woman’s  work  and  wages  has  been  the  despair 
of  the  labor  agitator  and  organizer;  constantly  expecting  some  man 
to  come  along  next  month  or  next  year  and  make  her  his  wife, 
she  considers  herself  but  a  transient  worker,  waiting,  like  Micaw- 
ber,  for  something  better  to  turn  up.  This  is  the  secret  why 
women  have  taken  so  little  interest  in  labor  unions  and  are  so  hard 
to  organize,  unless  a  Trades  Union  atmosphere  pervades  her  home. 

MRS.  POTTER  PALMER’S  ADDRESS. 

One  of  the  immortal  forces  set  in  motion  by  the  World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  was  that  projected  by  the  woman’s  building  and 
the  enduring  work  performed  by  the  board  of  lady  managers. 

The  doctrine  of  the  “Equality  of  Rights”  regardless  of  sex,  re¬ 
ceived  here  not  only  the  widest  recognition  that  has  ever  been  ac¬ 
corded  it  before,  but,  the  able  manner  and  singular  capacity  with 
which  the  women  grappled  and  executed  the  intricate,  momentous 
and  far-reaching  problems  committed  to  their  charge  demonstrated 
both  the  justice  and  utility  of  bidding  welcome  to  the  “coming 
women”  into  the  broader  realm  of  life,  where,  clothed  in  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  her  own  sovereignty,  she  may  love,  learn  and  labor  as 
man’s  equal  upon  earth. 

As  the  central  figure  of  this  international  galaxy  of  feminine 
heart  and  brains  stood  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  of  Chicago,  who,  com¬ 
bining  an  exceptional  executive  ability  with  marvellous  diplomatic 
powers,  contributed  much  towards  this  great  triumph  of  women’s 
work  and  future  hope.  Her  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
the  women’s  building  is  a  master-piece,  which  not  only  depicts  the 
hardships  and  injustice  against  which  woman  struggles  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world  to-day,  but  points  out  for  her  with  prophetic  vision 
a  freer  and  happier  future. 

Believing  that  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  was  an  epoch  far- 
reaching  in  its  civilizing  and  humanizing  consequences,  particularly 
so  to  the  advancement  of  woman,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  Illinois 
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reproduces  Mrs.  Palmer’s  address  as  a  litting  part  of  the  eighth 
biennial  report,  in  the  hope  that  its  inspiration  may  quicken  other 
hearts  and  minds  whose  conduct  may  contribute  towards  the  real¬ 
ization  of  that  state  of  mutual  helpfulness  plead  for  so  earnestly 
and  eloquently. 

GOVERNOR  ALTGELD’S  ADDRESS  TO  GRADUATES. 

Another  bugle  blast  along  the  same  line  was  the  address,  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  Appendix,  delivered  by  Governor  John  P.  Altgeld, 
to  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  on  June  7,  1893. 

It  breathes  a  spirit  of  equality  between  the  sexes  and  the  cit¬ 
izen  at  large,  and  seeks  to  inculcate  those  lofty  ideals  that  are  so 
essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  democratic  institutions. 

The  question  whether  America  shall  continue  to  lead  the  world 
in  extending  and  broadening  the  doctrine  of  human  liberty,  or 
whether  the  insidious  foe  of  corruption — the  potential  hand-maid 
of  organized  wealth — shall  undermine  its  fabric  and  destroy  our 
liberties,  must  be  answered  bv  the  vourg  men  and  young  women 
who  are  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  life  to-day.  All  the  signs 
of  the  times  point  unmistakably  to  the  fact  that  our  nation  is 
confronted  with  conditions  and  problems  that  are  tossing  us  about 
on  a  wild  sea  of  uncertainty  and  commotion,  the  like  of  which  wo 
have  never  before  been  called  upon  to  witness. 

True,  the  civil  war  threatened  to  dismember  the  Union,  and  for 
three  long  years  the  question  whether  chattel  slavery  should  re¬ 
main  a  fixed  institution  or  not,  caused  both  North  and  South  to 
waste  their  treasure  and  sacrifice  thousands  of  their  best  men  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

Chattel  slavery  went  down  in  a  sea  of  blood,  but  Special  Privi¬ 
lege — which  is  the  essence  of  slavery — took  new  roots,  and  by 
subtle  ways  and  means,  ofttimes  with  prayer  on  its  lips,  always 
patriotic  in  its  pretensions,  has,  step  by  step,  spread  and  devel¬ 
oped  its  dominion,  until  to-day  its  branches  are  extended  through¬ 
out  our  country,  under  whose  blighting  shadow7  American  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood  are  reduced  to  servility  and  wrant. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  w*e  shall  or  shall  not  meet 
face  to  face  the  momentous  problems  which  are  pressing  for  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  realm  of  economics.  The  conflict  is  upon  us;  no  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  separate  the  combatants  aod  the  battlefield  is  co¬ 
extensive  with  American  society. 

It  is  the  historic  contest  of  the  classes  against  the  masses,  the 
ever  persistent  desire  of  privilege  to  reap  wrhere  it  has  not  sown,. 
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on  the  one  side,  and  the  divine  effort  of  man  to  emancipate  him¬ 
self  from  the  slavish  environments  imposed  by  his  fellow  man. 

In  this  contest  between  the  toiler  and  the  parasite  who  fleeces 
industry  by  force  of  law,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  university,  all 
the  substantial  and  respectable  intellectual  and  moral  agencies  of 
society  are  arrayed  on  the  side  of  wealth  in  favor  of  the  status 
quo.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  inspired  by  past  victories  wrenched 
from  theological  and  political  tyrants,  progress  beckons  man  to 
force  the  fight  for  the  equality  of  rights  in  the  domain  of 
economics.  Haviug  secured  “liberty  of  conscience”  the  equal  right  to 
speak  and  act  as  a  political  unit,  he  now  seeks  the  right  to  sus¬ 
tain  life  itself  through  free  industrial  conditions  under  which  he 
may  apply  all  the  faculties  of  his  being  to  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  nature  to  produce  wealth  for  the  gratification  of  his 
own  desires  and  the  upbuilding  of  his  own  manhood. 

Religious,  political  and  industrial  freedom  forms  the  trinity  of 
man’s  sovereignty  on  earth.  Without  this  trinity  he  is  but  a  vas¬ 
sal,  responsible  neither  to  God  nor  man. 

Industrial  thraldom  must  therefore  be  overthrown  if  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  man  is  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  social  life.  The 
right  to  think  and  act  is  but  a  sham  so  long  as  the  great  mass 
of  our  people  are  the  industrial  serfs  of  the  privileged  classes. 

Poverty  make  cowards  of  us  all  and  man  feels  the  weakest 
when  his  pocket  book  is  empty  and  he  is  forced  to  beg  for  work. 

Horace  Mann,  of  Massachusetts,  in  1849,  uttered  these  signifi¬ 
cant  words,  prophetic,  indeed,  m  the  light  of  this  hour: 

“The  power  of  money  is  as  imperial  as  the  power  of  the  sword. 
I  may  as  well  depend  upon  another  for  my  head  as  for  my  bread. 
The  day  is  sure  to  come  when  men  will  look  back  upon  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  capital  at  the  present  time  with  as  severe  condemna¬ 
tion  as  we  now  look  back  upon  the  predatory  chieftains  of  the 
dark  ages.  Weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  or  even  in 
the  clumsy  scales  of  human  justice,  there  is  no  equity  in  the 
allotments  which  assign  to  one  man  but  a  dollar  a  day  with  work¬ 
ing,  while  another  has  an  income  of  a  dollar  a  minute  without 
working.” 

Should  grim  fate  ordain  to  give  the  purloiner  the  victory  in 
this  industrial  conflict,  then  all  the  great  thoughts  and  deeds  of 
the  good  men  and  women  that  have  lived  throughout  all  the  ages 
and  struggled  for  the  greater  liberty  of  man,  will  have  lived  in 
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vain,  civilization  itself  will  collapse  and  mankind  will  again  be 
hurled  into  the  abyss  of  barbarism  to  repeat  in  ignorance  and 
nakedness  tlieir  slow  and  painful  pilgrimage. 

America  is  still  the  world’s  star  of  hope.  Here  have  assembled 
the  salt  of  each  nations  life  seeking  to  escape  the  despoilers  of 
the  Old  World.  But  the  despoiler,  “Privilege,”  came,  too,  and  es¬ 
tablished  his  kingdom  in  our  midst.  All  the  brains,  respectabil¬ 
ity  and  influence  which  money  can  buy  are  on  his  side.  But  as 
each  important  epoch  in  our  national  life  evolved  the  heart  and 
brain  necessary  for  its  defense,  so  let  us  hope  the  future  will 
record  the  fact  that  America  led  the  world  for  labor’s  emancipa¬ 
tion. 
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THE  COAL  MINERS’  STRIKE -1894. 


The  extent  of  the  coal  miners’  strike  in  this  State  during  the 
early  pait  of  1894,  became  so  general  that  the  Bureau  thought 
proper  that  some  official  record  should  be  made  of  the  movement; 
therefore  the  following  questions  were  furnished  to  each  of  the 
State  Inspectors  of  Mines  to  be  presented  to  mine  owners  and 
operators : 

1.  Was  your  mine  in  operation  on  April  21,  1894? 

2.  On  what  date  subsequent  was  operation  wholly  or  partially 
suspended? 

3.  How  many  men  suspended  work? 

*  4.  How  many  men,  ir  any,  continued  work? 

5.  What  was  the  total  number  of  days’  work  lost  because  of 
such  suspension? 

6.  Upon  what  terms,  if  any,  was  work  resumed? 

To  these  questions  very  general  responses  were  received;  the 
returns  embrace  25,207  employes  working  at  276  mines  and 
operated  or  managed  by  209  companies  or  owners. 

The  cause  or  causes  involved  and  leading  up  to  this  general 
suspension  of  work,  among  this  class  of  wage  earners,  was  not  so 
far  as  could  be  definitely  ascertained,  of  diverse  reasons  or  motives; 
but  was,  with  perhaps  a  few  minor  exceptions,  an  open,  honorable, 
manly,  undaunted  and  earnest  effort  and  appeal  made  by  hard 
working  and  long  suffering  men  for  an  increase  of  wages. 

The  general  public  viewing  this  effort  of  the  miners,  discon¬ 
nected  from  all  others  then  before  the  people,  never  questioned 
the  reasonableness  of  the  claim  for  increased  wages,  and,  as  con¬ 
sumers  of  coal,  stood  ready  to  accept  an  advance  and  would  have 
freely  paid  a  higher  price  for  coal  if  thereby  the  miners  wages 
might  be  increased.  This  may  be  said  to  be  true  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  the  country,  who  understood  the  situation,  they  knew 
full  well  that  their  fuel  was  furnished  at  a  remarkably  low  price 
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and  they  would  willingly  have  paid  a  few  cents  more  a  ton  rather 
than  to  have  closed  their  works  and  allowed  their  capital  to  re¬ 
main  inactive.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  was  ascertained,  there 
seemed  to  be  almost  a  universal  sentiment  of  sympathy  and  kind¬ 
liness  among  the  operators  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  move¬ 
ment;  in  fact  many  of  the  operators  expressed  themselves  frankly 
and  freely  as  willing  to  make  the  matter  a  common  cause  with 
the  miners  that  an  advance  in  wages  might  thereby  be  insured. 
Therefore  this  great  strike  became  remarkable  throughout  the 
State  and  country  as  a  sympathetic  strike. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  some  of  the  operators  evidently  antic¬ 
ipating  a  continued  suspension,  were  working  full  handed  and 
accumulating  as  large  a  supply  as  possible  in  order  to  furnish 
their  trade  during  any  stoppage  that  might  occur. 

That  a  reduction  of  wages  would  be  asked  had  been  anticipated 
early  in  January  of  this  year;  a  meeting  composed  of  miners  and 
operators  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  early  in  this  month,  at 
which  the  question  of  wages  was  discussed;  this  was  in  contem¬ 
plation  of  a  cut  in  wages  in  the  Pittsburgh  region.  However,  no 
decision  was  reached  at  this  meeting.  Another  convention  was 
called  at  the  same  place  to  meet  January  23d;  the  report  of  this 
meeting  was  that  it  had  but  small  attendance,  therefore  no  action 
was  had.  The  unsettled  condition  in  prices  continued,  but  the 
miners  generally  were  at  work. 

The  question  of  an  universal  suspension  was  one  of  extreme 
doubt;  however,  the  National  Convention  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  had  been  called  to  meet  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
April  10,  1894.  This  meeting  was  looked  to  for  some  definite 
action  or  settlement  of  the  question,  which,  after  careful  delibera- 
tion,  it  made  by  adopting  the  following  resolution: 

“That  on  and  after  12  o’clock  noon  Saturday  April  21,  no  coal  shall  be 
mined  in  any  state  or  territory  where  this  organization  has  control, 
until  authorized  by  the  national  officers  and  the  executive  board.*’ 

The  markets  in  the  meantime  were  assuming  a  demoralized  con-  . 
dition  and  the  scarcity  of  coal  was  being  felt  by  the  railroads  and 
manufacturing  establishments. 

In  this  State  it  became  apparent  that  work  in  different  sections 
was  being  resumed  and  the  conclusion  seemed  to  prevail  that  all 
settlements  must  ultimately  be  made  locally.  The  statistics 
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gathered  and  here  presented  fully  confirm  that  such  conclusions 
were  well  founded;  the  results  gathered  are  presented  in  detail  in 
the  following  tables  by  districts: 

* 

Table  L—  Suspension  of  work,  giving  dates,  names  of  operators, 
location  of  mines,  number  of  mines,  men,  days  lost,  and  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  work  was  resumed,  by  districts. 

FIRST  DISTRICT. 


Date  of  suspension. 

Names  of  Operators. 

Location — 
Town. 

Number  of  mines  in¬ 
volved. 

Miners. 

Number  ot  days  eus-j 

pended. 

Conditions  under  which 
work  was  resumed. 

Suspending 

work. 

Continuing  work 

Resuming  work 

prior  to  Aug.  1 J 

1894 

Apr. 

21 

LaSalle  Co.  C.  Co . 

LaSalle . 

4 

1.416 

93 

Columbus  scale . . . 

4  4 

21 

James  Cahill . 

Peru . 

1 

178 

i78 

74 

Same  as  before  suspension 

4  4 

21 

Big  Four  Coal  Co . 

Coal  City.... 

2 

434 

93 

Columbus  scale . 

4  4 

21 

Chicago  W.  &  Y.  Co . 

Streator  . 

2 

655 

96 

4  4  4  4 

4  4 

21 

Braidwood  .. 

2 

750 

98 

4  4  4  4 

4  4 

21 

Gardner  Wil.  C.  Co . 

Gardner . 

1 

100 

87 

4  4  4  4 

4  4 

21 

Oglesby  Coal  Co . 

Oglesby . 

1 

275 

97 

4  4  4  4 

4  4 

21 

William  Howe . 

Streator  . 

1 

45 

1 

98 

4  4  4  4 

4  4 

21 

Barackman  &  Son . 

4  4 

1 

150 

4 

86 

4  4  4  4 

4  4 

21 

Price  &  Jones . 

4  4 

1 

38 

75 

4  4  4  4 

4  4 

21 

Acme  Coal  Co . 

4  4 

1 

75 

90 

4  4 

21 

Wil.  Star  Coal  Co  . 

Coal  City.... 

2 

360 

93 

4  4  4  4 

4  4 

21 

Wil.  Min.  &  Mfg.  Co.... 

Diamond  .... 

1 

540 

94 

4  4  4  4 

4  4 

21 

Richard  Evans . 

Streator  . 

1 

60 

93 

4  4  4  4 

4  4 

21 

Spring  Hill  Coal  Co . 

4  4 

1 

40 

ICO 

Same  as  before  suspension 

4  4 

21 

Sylvester  Kirnes . 

4  4 

1 

H 

59 

44  44  *44 

4  4 

21 

O  Kirnes . 

4  4 

] 

7 

64 

4  4  4  4 

4  4 

22 

Chicago, M.  &  St.  P.  Co.. 

Braceville  . . . 

2 

458 

5 

92 

Ten  cents  reduction . 

4  4 

22 

Star  Coal  Co . 

Streator  . 

4 

1,550 

94 

Columbus  scale . 

4  4 

22 

Nelson  Plumb . 

4  4 

1 

'260 

100 

4  4  4  4 

4  4 

22 

Eagle  Clay  Works . 

4  4 

1 

15 

.... 

15 

73 

Slight  advance  on  last 

year  s  prices . 

4  4 

24 

Wil.  Gardner  Coal  Co _ 

Clark  City.  . . 

2 

230 

94 

Columbus  scale . 

4  4 

25 

Northern  Ill.  Coal  Co-. . 

Rutland  ..... 

1 

130 

130 

69 

4  4  4  4 

4  4 

30 

Pontiac  Coal  Co . 

Pontiac . 

1 

19 

8 

Same  as  before  suspension 

May 

1 

Streator  Clay  Mfg.  Co... 

Streator  . 

1 

24 

43 

4  4  4  4  *4  4 

4  4 

4 

Marseilles  L”  &  W.  Co. . 

Marseilles.. . . 

1 

44 

44 

19 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

4  4 

9 

Walton  Bros . 

Fairbury  .... 

1 

30 

7 

33 

44  44  44 

4  4 

9 

Fairbury  Coop.  C.  Co _ 

44 

1 

18 

2 

18 

33 

4  4  4  4  4  . 

4  4 

30 

Cooperative  Coal  Co . 

Braidwood  .. 

1 

18 

— 

18 

27 

44  44  44 

Total— 31  operators  .  .. 

41 

7,928 

19 

403 

.... 
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SECOND  DISTRICT. 


p 

Miners. 

CD 

CD 

o 

<D 

■H 

CD 

P 

CD 

Pi 

CD 

P 

Names  of  Operators. 

Location- 

Town. 

<D 

P 

•H 

a 

<4-* 

o 

bn 

a 

ig  work 

?  bi 

?  3 

0D 

as 

<4-< 

o  . 

Conditions  under  which 
work  was  resumed. 

CD 

CM 

o 

Jh 

<V 

& 

"C  . 

a* 

©  s_ 

a 

3  O 

si 

<D 

■4-3 

o3 

a 

g 

5 

£ 

0.0 

CD 

3  " 

CO 

w 

a 

o 

o 

3  O 

3  ® 
3  & 
£ 

1894 

April  21 

Spring  Valley  Coal  Co... 

Spring  Valley 

3 

1,325 

87 

Had  not  resumed  work 

August  1,  1894 . 

1 4  21 

Whitebreast  Fuel  Co . 

Ladd . 

1 

325 

87 

Had  not  resumed  work 

(  Seatonville 

1  Loceyville. 

August  1,  1894 . 

Had  not  resumed  work 

“  21 

Chicago,  Wil.  &  Ver.  C.  C. 

I  O 

f  2 

145 

87 

August  1,  1894 . 

“  21 

Wenona  Coal  Co . 

Wenona . 

1 

182 

•  •  •  • 

120 

82 

Summer  price  reduced  from 

90  to  8*V&c.,  winter  price 
to  remain  at  90c . 

“  30 

Devlin  Coal  Co . 

Toluca . 

3 

400 

250 

50 

Same  as  before  suspension 
Had  not  resumed  work 

May  1 

Cumming  &  Co . 

Sparland  .... 

1 

40 

40 

36 

August  1,  1894  . 

“  1 

Quincy  Coal  Co . 

Colchester  .. 

2 

115 

.... 

.... 

79 

Same  as  before  suspension 

“  1 

Colchester  Coal  Co . 

4  4 

1 

35 

35 

42 

(4  44  44 

“  1 

Egerton  Coal  Co . 

4  4 

1 

17 

17 

41 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

“  24 

Kewanee  Coal  Co . 

Kewanee  .... 

2 

75 

75 

9 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

11  21 

Herdien  Coal  Co . 

Galva . 

4> 

68 

68 

12 

44  44  44 

4  4  O} 

Gray  Eagle  Coal  Co . 

4  4 

i 

53 

50 

4 

44  44  44 

“  21 

Coal  Valley  Coal  Co . 

Cable . 

2 

220 

220 

21 

44  44  44 

“  21 

Empire  Coal  Co . 

Gilchrist  .... 

2 

205 

205 

21 

Total — 14  operators.... 

24 

3, 205 

1080 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 


Date  of  suspension* 

Names  of  Operators. 

Location — 
Town. 

Number  of  mines. 

Miners. 

Number  of  days  sus¬ 
pended. 

Conditions  under  which 
work  was  resumed. 

Suspending 

work. 

Continuing  work 

Resuming  work 
prior  to  Aug.  1. 

1894 

April  2 

Maplewood  Coal  Co . 

Farmington.. 

1 

65 

•  •  •  • 

65 

60 

Same  as  before  suspension 

“  21 

Consolidated  Coal  Co ... . 

\  Fairmont .. 

)  Peoria . 

1 

18 

.... 

18 

37 

44  44  44 

“  21 

William  Foley . 

Mapleton  .  .. 

l 

30 

30 

60 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

‘  ‘  21 

Royster  Bros . 

Peoria . 

1 

30 

6 

24 

51 

4  4  4  4  4  • 

“  21 

Hanna  Coal  Co . 

Hanna . 

1 

40 

5 

35 

52 

44  44  44 

“  21 

Wm.  Nicholson  &  Son. .. 

Cuba . 

2 

35 

2 

35 

51 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

“  21 

W.  Rutherford  &  Co . 

4  4 

1 

100 

100 

52 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

4  i  21 

Carbon  Coal  Co . 

St.  David _ 

1 

75 

75 

95 

Summer  price  reduced 

from  67^4  to  60c. ;  winter 

price  remaining  67*4c. . . 

‘  •  21 

Whitebreast  Fuel  Co . 

4  4 

4 

410 

85 

Same  as  before  suspension; 

colored  men  taking  places 

of  men  suspending . 

“  21 

Claire  Coal  Co . 

Farmington  . 

2 

166 

.... 

166 

60 

Reduction  of  5  cents  on 

both  summer  and  winter 

prices . 

“  21 

Lincoln  Coal  Co . 

Lincoln  . 

1 

70 

.... 

70 

56 

Reduction  of  1  cent  on 

both  summer  and  winter 

prices  . 

“  21 

Citizen’s  Coal  Co . 

4  4 

1 

104 

104 

56 

Reduction  of  1  cent  on 

summer  price,  winter 

price  remaining  51  cents. 
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third  district — Concluded. 


0 

o 

CD 

Miners. 

CD 

0 

CD 

’go 

0 

0 

QD 

>> 

0> 

CD 

0 

Names  of  Operators. 

Location- 

Town. 

a 

MX 

o 

to 

c 

3 

2  bio 

p  3 

-a 

MX 

O 

Conditions  under  which 
work  was  resumed. 

00 

«+-< 

O 

Sx 

CD 

,0 

•pH 

3 

•2^s 

a  © 
S  £ 

t-* 

<d  £ 

0) 

-*-> 

c3 

Q 

a 

3 

S3 

&S 

3  £ 

m 

3  O 

°  £ 
o 

3  O 
“  u 

&  * 

a  s 

S3  & 

1894. 
Anril  21 

McLean  Coal  Co . 

Bloomington 
Westville. . . 

1 

250 

18 

250 

82 

Same  as  before  suspension 
Men  to  be  paid  by  the  day. 
Same  as  before  suspension 

44  44  44 

4  4 

21 

Pawnee  Coal  Co . 

1 

265 

265 

90 

4  4 

21 

Thomas  L.  Spellman . 

Grape  Creek 
Fairmont. . . . 

1 

60 

70 

4  4 

21 

Consolidated* Coal  Co ... . 

1 

105 

102 

4  4 

22 

James  Millard  &  Co . 

Wesley . 

1 

74 

6 

74 

52 

44  44  44 

44 

23 

Joseph  Sholl . 

Peoria . 

1 

15 

15 

32 

44  44  44 

4  4 

23 

Consolidated  Coal  Co.... 

Danville . 

1 

310 

310 

99 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

44 

23 

4  4  4  4 

Missionfield  . 

1 

85 

85 

23 

Stopped  by  strikers . 

4  4 

24 

Newsam  Bros . 

Kingston  m’s 

1 

75 

14 

75 

40 

Reduction  of  5  cents  on 

summer  price,  winter 
price  remaining  55  cents. 

4  4 

24 

Sholl  Bros . 

Peoria . 

2 

83 

83 

49 

Same  as  before  suspension 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

44 

24 

Glenburn  Coal  Co . 

Glenburn .... 

1 

15C 

150 

64 

4  4 

24 

Kelleyville  Coal  Co . 

Westville .... 

2 

?,92 

392 

90 

44  44  44 

4  4 

24 

Roanoke  Coal  Co . 

Roanoke.  ... 

1 

195 

195 

84 

Reduction  of  10  cents  on 

summer  price,  and  2l/z 
cents  on  winter  price .... 

4  4 

26 

Minonk  Coal  Co . 

Minonk . 

1 

180 

180 

84 

Reduction  of  7 Y2  cents  on 
summer  price,  winter 

price  remaining8254cents 

44 

27 

Bohlander  Bros . 

Pekin . 

1 

7 

3 

7 

36 

Same  as  before  suspension 
Changed  from  40  and  45- 
cents  gross  weight  to  50 

4  4 

28 

Wabash  Coal  Co . 

Athens  . 

1 

67 

5 

62 

82 

and  55c  screened . 

4  4 

28 

Tallula  Coal  Co . 

Tallula . 

1 

28 

28 

48 

Advance  of  11  cents,  both 

summer  and  winter . 

4  4 

30 

Frank  Lowrej' . 

Orchard  mi’s 

2 

27 

27 

40 

Same  as  before  suspension 

44  *4  44 

May 

4  4 

1 

Walland  Bros . 

Bartonville . . 

1 

6 

6 

42 

1 

Howorth  &  Taylor . 

Edwards . 

1 

54 

54 

60 

44  44  44 

4  4 

1 

Colfax  C  Coal  Co . 

Colfax . 

1 

65 

2 

65 

44 

4  4  4  4'  4  4 

4  4 

1 

Chi.  &  Kansas  City  C.  Co. 

Petersburg  .. 

1 

20 

20 

27 

Advance  of  10  cents,  both 

summer  and  winter . 

4  4 

2 

Edward  Little  &  Co . 

Wesley . 

1 

30 

6 

30 

Mine  plant  burned  June  6, 

1894 . . 

Advance  of  5  cents,  both 

4  4 

2 

Menard  Coal  Co . 

Greenview. .. 

1 

80 

80 

49 

summer  and  winter . 

4  4 

4 

Consolidated  Coal  Co.... 

Peoria. _ _ 

1 

24 

24 

58 

Same  as  before  suspension 

4  4 

9 

Winter  &  Myatt . 

4  4 

1 

10 

10 

44 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

4  4 

28 

Elmwood  Coal  Co . 

Elmwood .... 

1 

30 

30 

6 

44  44  44 

4  4 

28 

Athens  Coal  Co . 

Athens . 

1 

120 

120 

70 

44  44  44 

June 

5 

Collier  Coal  Co . 

Bartonville.. 

1 

4 

22 

27 

7 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

Total  — 37  Operators _ 

49 

3,954 

204 

3271 
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Names  of  Operators. 


1894. 
April  18 
“  21 
“  21 


Nilwood  Coal  Co . 

Niantic  Coal  Co . 

Springfield  Coal  &  T.  Co. 


i  i 


21 


Sangamon  Coal  Co 


1  1 

CD 
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CD 

CD 

o> 

0 
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>> 
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•H 

a 
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Conditions  under  which 
work  was  resumed. 


Nilwood . 

1 

30 

76 

Niantic . 

1 

90 

42 

Springfield  .. 

1 

86 

9 

•  •  •  • 

67 

4  4 

1 

97 

72 

Same  as  before  suspension 

4  4  t  4  4  4 

Advance  of  5  cents  on  sum¬ 
mer  price ;  winter,  45  cts. 
Advance  of  5  cents  on  sum- 
mer.price;  winter, 45  cts. 
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fourth  district — Concluded. 


• 

Miners. 

au 

»— 

au 

5 

fij 

•r— 

V! 

0 

a 

Cfi 

s 

au 

au 

*4-4 

o 

o> 

"5 

a 

Names  of  Operators. 

Location — 
Town. 

r+, 

a 

«*-< 

o 

u 

© 

a 

5? 

Suspending 

work. 

Continuing 

work. 

Resuming  wo 

prior  to  Aug. 

Number  of  d; 

pended. 

1894. 

April  21 

PhoBnix  Coal  Co . 

“  21 

Wabash  Coal  Co . 

“  21 

West  End  Coal  Co . 

“  21 

Springfield  Coop.  Coal  Co 

“  23 

Penwell  Coal  Co . 

“  23 

Spring  Side  Coal  Co . 

“  23 

Taylorville  Coal  Co . 

“  23 

Citizens’  Coal  Co . 

“  23 

Wil.  &  Springf'd  Coal  Co. 

“  23 

Barclay  Coal  Co . 

4  4  24 

Black  Diamond  Coal  Co.. 

“  24 

Capitol  Coal  Co . 

‘  ‘  24 

Clear  Lake  Coal  Co . 

“  25 

Starne’s  Coal  Co . 

“  25 

Riverton  Coal  Co . 

“  26 

Woodside  Coal  Co . 

“  28 

Edinburg  Coal  Co . 

“  28 

Girard  Coal  Co . 

“  28 

Virden  Coal  Co . 

“  28 

Auburn  Coal  Co . 

“  28 

Sugar  Creek  Coal  Co . 

“  30 

Cantrall  Coal  Co . 

May  1 

Assumption  Coal  Co . 

“  l 

Consolidated  Coal  Co.... 

*  ‘  1 

O.  Lumaghi . 

“  1 

Coffeen  Coal  Co . 

‘  ‘  1 

Lick  Creek  Coal  Co . 

“  1 

William8ville  Coal  Co  . .. 

4  4  O 

Sorento  Coal  Co . 

“  2 

Mt.  Olive  Coal  Co . 

“  2 

Carlinville  Coal  Co . 

4  4  O 

/V 

Madison  Coal  Co . -< 

2 

Wonderly  Coal  Co . 

“  3 

Consolidated  Coal  Co ... . 

41  3 

Coan  &  Lenart . 

‘  ‘  4 

Decatur  Coal  Co . 

“  4 

Consolidated  Coal  Co.... 

“  4 

Litchfield  Coal  Co . 

“  4 

Hillsboro  Coal  Co . 

“  5 

Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  -j 

“  16 

0 

Springf’d  &  P.P.  Coal  Co. 

“  25 

Consolidated  Coal  Co.... 

“  26 

W.  H.  Bates  &  Co . 

June  15 

Whitehall  Coal  Co . 

July  7 

Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Total — 45  Operators _ 

Spaulding. . . 

1 

34 

52 

Dawson . 

1 

42 

70 

Springfield  . . 

1 

40 

74 

4  4 

1 

52 

68 

Pana . 

1 

49 

100 

9 

4  4 

1 

100 

65 

9 

Taylorville  .. 

1 

175 

15 

•  •  •  • 

54 

Springfield  .. 

1 

25 

9 

•  •  *  * 

25 

4  4 

1 

40 

74 

Barclay . 

1 

100 

44 

lie’s  Juncti  n 

1 

70 

70 

Springfield  .. 

2 

124 

48 

Riverton . 

1 

50 

60 

Springfield  .. 

1 

75 

65 

Riverton . 

1 

112 

90 

lie’s  Juncti’n 

1 

90 

2 

.... 

69 

Edinburg. . . . 

1 

30 

51 

Girard.  ”... 

1 

150 

41 

Virden . 

1 

50 

51 

Auburn . 

1 

25 

43 

4  4 

1 

25 

43 

Cantrall . 

1 

54 

12 

2fc 

Assumption . 

1 

17 

35 

,  ,  ,  , 

9 

Collinsville.. 

2 

248 

67 

4  4 

1 

72 

46 

Coffeen . 

1 

85 

.... 

.... 

80 

Chatham  .... 

1 

49 

45 

Willia’sville. 

1 

37 

33 

Sorento . 

1 

80 

15 

42 

Mt.  Olive. . . . 

1 

190 

75 

Carlinville. .. 

1 

100 

10 

Glen  Carbon, 

Edwardsvi’e 

4 

410 

6 

75 

Edwardsville 

1 

26 

35 

Mt  Olive _ 

2 

408 

63 

Worden . 

1 

28 

15 

64 

Decatur . 

2 

300 

42 

Troy . 

2 

115 

66 

Litchfield.... 

1 

30 

6 

•  •  •  • 

25 

Hillsboro .... 

1 

115 

8 

Gillespie  and 

Clyde . 

2 

176 

67 

Pleasant  Pi’s 

1 

14 

34 

Staunton . 

2 

401 

21 

Winchester. . 

1 

34 

30 

Whitehall. . . . 

1 

16 

25 

Brussels . 

1 

20 

6 

59 

4,786 

289 

Conditions  under  which 
work  was  resumed. 


Advance  of  5  cents  on  sum¬ 
mer  price;  winter,  45  cts. 

Advance  of  5  cents  on  sum¬ 
mer  price;  winter,  45  cts. 

Advance  of  5  cents  on  sum¬ 
mer  price;  winter,  45  cts. 

Advance  of  5  cents  on  sum¬ 
mer  price;  winter,  45  cts. 

Same  as  before  suspension 

i  i  4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

Changed  from  gross  wreight 
to  6l>  cents  screened  coal. 

Advance  of  5  cents  on  sum¬ 
mer  price;  winter,  45  cts. 

Advance  of  5  cents  on  sum¬ 
mer  price;  winter, 45  cts. 

Men  to  be  paid  by  the  day. 

Advance  of  5  cents  on  sum¬ 
mer  price ;  winter,  45  cts. 

Advance  of  5  cents  on  sum¬ 
mer  price;  winter,  45  cts. 

Advance  of  5  cents  on  sum¬ 
mer  price;  winter, 45  cts. 

Advance  of  5  cents  on  sum¬ 
mer  price;  winter,  45  cts. 

Changed  from  gross  weight 
to  60  cents  screened  coal. 

Same  as  before  suspension 

Advance  of  2 y2  cents . 

Same  as  before  suspension 


Changed  from  gross  weight 
to  50  cents  screened  coal. 
Same  as  before  suspension 
Advance  of  10  cents . 

4  4  4  4 

Advance  of  2  cents  per  bos, 
blasters,  loaders  and 

timberers . 

*  No  grievance;  same  as 

'/  before  suspension . 

Same  as  before  suspension 
Changed  from  gross  weight 
to  50  cents  screened  coal. 
Same  as  before  suspension 

44  44  44 

Changed  from  gross  weight 
to  50  cents  screened  coal. 
Same  as  previous  to  sus¬ 
pension . 

Same  as  previous  to  sus¬ 
pension . 

Same  as  previous  to  sus¬ 
pension . 

Same  as  previous  to  sus¬ 
pension . 

Advance  of  10  cents . 

Same  as  before  suspension 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

44  44  44 


15 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

17 

17 

17 

20 

20 

21 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

24 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

30 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Names  of  Operators. 


Salem  Coal  Co . 

DuQuoin  Coal  Co . 

Jupiter  Coal  Co.., . 

Perry  Co.  Coal  Co . 

Excelsior  Coal  Co . 

Horn  Coal  Co . 

Egyptian  Coal  Co . 

Illinois  Cent.  C.  &  S.  Co. 

Barber  &  Sons . 

T.  L.  Stockman . 

G.  W.  Brown . 

Wood  Bros . 

Solomon  Maynard . 

Sun  Coal  &  Coke  Co. .  .. 

Greenwood  Coal  Co . 

Superior  Coal  Co. . 

Faust,  Turner  &  Burk .... 

Barnard  &  Goalby . 

William  Goalby  &  Sons.. 
Little  Muddy  Coal  Co.... 

E.  E.  Poole . 

W.  P.  Allen . 

Big  Muddy  Coal  Co . 

Big  Muddy  C.  &  iron  Co. 

Gartside  Coal  Co . 

D.  P.  Willis . 

Muddy  Yal  ley  Coal  Co . . . 

D.  B.  Boyd . 

George  F.  Gerleah . 

Tilden  Coal  Co . 

Oakland  Coal  Co . 

John  Kloess . 

Humbolt  Coal  Co . 

Conrad  Reincke . 

Highland  Coal  Co . 

Maule  Coal  Co . 

Dutch  Hollow  Coal  Co. .. 
St.  L.&  Big  Muddy  C.Co. 
Valley  &  Gulf  Coal  Co. .. 

Soto  Coal  Co. .'. . 

Coulterville  Coal  Co . 

John  Harst . 

C.  Strawbinger . 

James  Charlton . 

Johnson  Coal  Co . 

Advance  Coal  Co . 

D.  Zilsdorf . . . 

Consumers’  Coal  Co . 

Adam  Kuhn . 

Crystal  Plate  Glass  Co. .. 
Consolidated  Coal  Co ... . 
Dutch  Hollow  Coal  Co.. 

Skellett  Coal  Co . 

Consolidated  Coal  Co.... 

4  4  it 

G  4  4 

Walnut  Hill  Coal  Co . 

Matthews  Coal  Co . 

Consolidated  Coal  Co ... . 

Future  Coal  Co . 

Charles  Hartman . 

Centralia  Coal  Co . . . 

Pittinger  &  Davi6 . 

Superior  Coal  Co . 

Maule  Coal  Co . 

West  End  Coal  Co . 

Pittsburg  Mine . 
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FIFTH  DISTRICT. 


Location- 

Town. 


Salem . 

DuQuoin  . . 


St.  Johns _ 

Tamaroa  .... 

4  ( 

Pinckneyville 

4  4 

Cutler . . 

Sunfield . 

DuQuoin  .... 

4  4 

Pinckneyville 
Percy  . 

4  4 
4  4 

Murphysboro 

Marion . 

DeSota . 

Murphysboro 

4  4 


Muddy  Valley 
Sparta . 

4  4 


Tilden . 

Belleville.. 


Carterville. .. 

Sparta . 

Sota . 

Coulterville.. 
Belleville  .... 
French  Vil’ge 

4  4 

Marissa . 

44 
4  4 

O’Fallon . 

Dubois . 

Fredonia  .... 

Marissa . 

Belleville.... 

4  4 
44 
4  4 


Birkner. . . . 
Belleville. . 
Ridge  Prairie 

Breese . 

Belleville.. 

Centralia  .. 

1 1 

Kinmundy. 
Belleville.. 

4  4 
4  4 


GO 

<D 

fl 

a 


® 

a 


Miners. 


sc 

a 

•H 

®  U 

P.O 

0Q  > 

d  > 
CO 


b£ 

a 

a* 

Is 

o 


Si  • 

O  SC 

*3 

a  © 
§  a 

05 


CD 

GO 

>> 

o3 

■d 


a  ® 

d  P. 
P5 


Conditions  under  which 
work  was  resumed. 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


10 

230 

120 

37 

47 

130 

26 

117 

15 

16 
4* 

3 
14 
56 

56 
35 

4 

29 
45 

57 
7 

5 

63 

510 

175 

32 
163 

25 

5 

20 

24 

42 

21 

52 

30 
89 

19 
187 

45 

33 
40 

7 

4 

5 

20 
35 

34 
67 

31 

118 
107 

20 

30 

104 

28 

49 

39 

27 
179 

75 

28 
128 
125 

30 

27 

22 

17 


40 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

34 

90 

72 

61 

70 

67 

60 

60 

60 

53 

46 
15 

47 
36 
50 
40 

54 
42 
26 

55 

56 
58 
60 
44 
60 
60 
60 
60 
56 
70 

5 

65 

63 

85 
80 
60 
84 

100 

86 
60 
50 
83 

42 
54 
23 

43 
30 
60 
54 
50 


Same  as  before  suspension. 
No  settlement,  July  23,1894 

4  4  t  4 

4  4  U 

u  <1 

4  4  4  4 

4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

“  Aug.  1,1894 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

Slight  increase . 

Same  as  before  suspension 
Advance  of  10  per  cent  . . . 
No  settlement,  Aug.  1,1894 

4  4  4  4 

Same  as  before  suspension 
No  settlement,  Aug.  1,1894 
Advance  of  15  per  cent .... 
No  settlement,  closed  by 

order  of  miners . 

ame  as  before  suspension 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

No  settlement,  Aug.  1,1894 
Same  as  before  suspension 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

Springfield  scale . 

Adv.  of  15  per  cent,  per  ton 
Same  as  before  suspension 

l  ( 


4  4  4  4 

No  settlement,  Aug.  1,1894 
Same  as  before  suspension 
No  settlement,  Aug.  1,1894 
Same  as  before  suspension 

4  4  4  * 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 


No  settlement,  Aug.  1,1894 
Same  as  before  suspension 

<4  4  4 

Advance  of  10  per  cent.... 
No  settlement,  Aug.  1, 1894 
Men  to  be  paid  by  the  day. 

No  grievance . 

A  dvance  of  15  per  cent .... 
Same  as  before  suspension 
No  settlement,  Aug.  1,1894 

t  4  k  4 
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fifth  district — Concluded. 


a 

o 

•H 

CD 

a 

D 

A 

<D 

a 

CD 

<4-1 

O 

© 

cS 

Q 


1894 
May  1 
“  1 
“  1 
“  1 
‘  ‘  1 
“  1 
“  1 
“  1 
“  1 
“  1 
“  1 
“  1 
“  1 
“  1 
‘  ‘  1 
“  2 
“  2 

“  3 

‘  ‘  4 

“  b 
“  5 

“  20 
“  28 


Names  of  Operators. 


Location- 

Town. 


CD 
< D 

a 

•H 

a 

HH 

O 

<D 

& 

a 

3 

£ 


i 

Miners. 

2 

GO 

GO 

>> 

o  tr 

ofi 

tD 

< 

<4-< 

a 

a 

xfo 

*—  4-> 

Jr!  © 

a> 

a* 

as 

c 

ac 

3* 

a  ° 
o  " 

$  S. 

s  * 

r—  ^ 

O 

Z 

Oak  Hill  Coal  Co . 

Belleville. . . . 

1 

16 

45 

Jacob  Krantz . 

4  4 

1 

22 

43 

Ebe!  Bros . 

4  4 

1 

5 

42 

Charles  Becker . 

Freeburg  .... 

1 

15 

55 

Consumers1  Coal  Co . 

O’Failon  .... 

1 

50 

50 

Joseph  Taylor . 

4  4 

1 

55 

50 

Lebanon  Coal  Co . 

Lebanon. _ 

1 

60 

1 

60 

Missouri  &  Ill.  Coal  Co.. 

Belleville. . . . 

3 

110 

60 

Millstadt  Coal  Co . 

Millstadt  .... 

1 

21 

44 

William  Ogden . 

Renchler  .... 

1 

21 

52 

J.  Sliment  &  Son . 

Centerville  .. 

1 

5 

38 

Crown  Coal  Co . 

Belleville. . . . 

2 

93 

40 

Consolidated  Coal  Co .... 

Trenton . 

1 

88 

71 

4  4  4  4 

Collinsville.. 

1 

68 

80 

Equality  Coal  Co . 

Equality, .... 

1 

40 

46 

Consolidated  Coal  Co.... 

Breese.  V. _ 

1 

50 

50 

16 

Davenport  &  Co . 

Harrisburg  & 

Newcastle  . 

2 

71 

30 

Carterville  Coal  Co . 

Carterville  .. 

1 

207 

40 

Hugh  Murray . 

Nashville .... 

1 

42 

44 

Sandoval  Coal  Co . 

Sandoval  .... 

1 

124 

27 

Odin  Coal  Co . 

Odin . 

1 

128 

12 

15 

Schaffer  &  Co . 

Sato . 

1 

3 

25 

Wm.  Campbell . 

Grubb  . 

1 

2 

10 

82  operators . 

103 

5,334 

98 

Conditions  under  which 
work  was  resumed. 


Same  as  before  suspension 


4  4 
4  i 


4  4 
4  4 


No  settlement,  Aug.  1,1894 
Same  as  before  suspension 

>  >  it 

No  settlement,  Aug.  1,1894 
Same  as  before  suspension 


4  4 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
4  4 


4  i 
•  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


No  grievance;  out  during 
tempor’y  presence  of  mob 
Same  as  before  suspension 


4  4 
»  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


The  foregoing  are  condensed  into  a  table  giving  by  districts  the 
dates  on  which  suspensions  occurred  in  each  district,  with  the 
number  of  men  suspended  and  the  number  of  mines  involved, 
also  the  average  days  lost  to  each. 

Although  April  21  was  the  date  desig  nated  for  the  general  sus¬ 
pension  of  work,  it  is  found  that  in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
districts  a  number  of  suspensions  took  place  prior  to  that  date, 
while  in  the  first  and  second  no  suspension  occurred  until  the 
date  named;  however,  in  the  third  and  fourtji  districts  only  95 
men  at  two  mines  went  out;  but  in  the  fifth  district  1,095  men  at 
22  mines  went  out  previous  to  that  date. 

In  the  first  district  the  men  continued  to  go  out  up  to  May  30, 
in  the  second  to  May  24,  in  the  third  to  June  5,  in  the  fourth  to 
July  7,  and  in  the  fifth  to  May  28. 
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The  following  is  the  table  to  which  reference  has  been  made: 

Table  II. — Dates  of  suspension ,  number  of  men  going  out,  num¬ 
ber  of  mines  involved,  with  average  number  of  days  lost — By 
Districts. 

first  district. 


Miners- 

—Number  of  Men — 

Average 
number  of 

Number 

of 

mines  in¬ 
volved. 

Average 
number  of 

Date  of  Suspension. 

Suspend¬ 
ing  work. 

Continuing 

work. 

Resuming 

work. 

days 
lost  per 
man. 

days 
lost  per 
mine. 

1894. 

A  nril  21 . 

5,132 

5 

178 

93 

24 

90 

‘  21 

2,283 

230 

5 

15 

94 

8 

92 

“  24  . 

94 

2 

94 

“  25 . 

130 

130 

69 

1 

69 

“  30  . 

19 

8 

1 

8 

M  ay  1  . 

24 

43 

1 

43 

‘‘  4  . 

44 

44 

19 

1 

19 

“  9 . 

48 

9 

18 

33 

2 

33 

“  30 . 

18 

18 

'  27 

1 

27 

Total . 

7,928 

19 

403 

92 

41 

81 

SECOND  DISTRICT. 


Miners- 

—Number  of  Men— 

Average 
number  of 

Number 

of 

mines  in¬ 
volved. 

Average 
number  of 

Date  of  Suspension. 

Suspend¬ 
ing  work. 

Continuing 

work. 

Resuming 

work. 

days 
lost  per 
man. 

days 
lost  per 
mine. 

1894. 

April  21 . 

1,977 

120 

87 

r * 

( 

86 

*“  30 . 

400 

250 

50 

3 

50 

May  1 . 

207 

92 

61 

5 

55 

“  24 . 

621 

618 

17 

9 

14 

Total . 

3, 025 

1,080 

67 

24 

48 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 


Date  of  Suspension. 

Miners- 

Suspend¬ 
ing  work. 

—Number  oi 

Continuing 

work. 

w  Men— 

Resuming 

work. 

Average 
number  of 
days 
lost  per 
man. 

Number 

of 

mines  in¬ 
volved. 

Average 
number  of 
days 
lost  per 
mine. 

1894. 

April  2 . 

65 

65 

60 

1 

60 

“  21 . 

1,758 

31 

1,172 

76 

20 

68 

“  22 . 

74 

6 

74 

52 

1 

52 

“  23 . 

410 

85 

325 

81 

3 

51 

“  24 . 

895 

895 

76 

r» 

67 

“  25., . 

180 

14 

180 

84 

l 

84 

“  27 . 

7 

3 

7 

36 

l 

36 

“  28 . 

95 

5 

90 

72 

2 

65 

“  30 . 

27 

27 

40 

2 

40 

May  1 . 

175 

8 

175 

48 

5 

43 

“  2 . 

80 

80 

49 

1 

49 

“  4 . 

24 

24 

58 

1 

58 

“  9 . 

10 

10 

44 

1 

44 

“  28 . 

150 

30 

120 

57 

o 

38 

June  5 . 

4 

22 

27 

r* 

i 

I 

7 

Total . 

3, 954 

204 

3,271 

73 

49 

59 

—29  L.  S 
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FOURTH  DISTRICT. 


Date  of  Suspension. 

Miners- 

Suspend¬ 
ing  work. 

—Number  o 

Continuing 

work. 

f  Men— 

Resuming 

work. 

Average 
number  of 
days 
lost  per 
man. 

Number 

of 

mines  in¬ 
volved. 

Average 
number  of 
days 
lost  per 
mine. 

1894. 

April  18 . 

30 

76 

1 

76 

“  21 . 

441 

9 

63 

rr 

64 

“  23 . 

489 

189 

38 

6 

36 

“  24 . 

244 

57 

4 

57 

“  25 . 

187 

80 

2 

78 

“  26 . 

90 

2 

69 

1 

69 

“  28 . 

280 

44 

5 

46 

“  30 . 

54 

12 

28 

1 

28 

May  1 . 

508 

35 

60 

7 

50 

»'*  2 . 

806 

21 

. 

62 

8 

58 

“  3 . 

436 

15 

63 

3 

63 

“  4  . 

560 

6 

39 

6 

42 

“  5 . 

176 

67 

2 

68 

“  16 . 

14 

34 

1 

34 

“  25 . 

401 

21 

2 

21 

“  26 . 

34 

30 

1 

30 

June  15 . 

16 

25 

1 

25 

July  7 . 

20 

6 

1 

6 

Total . . . . 

4,786 

289 

52 

59 

50 

FIFTH  DISTRICT. 


Date  of  Suspension. 

Miners- 

—Number  of  Men— 

Average 
number  of 
days 
lost  per 
man. 

Number 

of 

mines  in¬ 
volved. 

Average 
number  of 
days 
lost  per 
mine. 

Suspend¬ 
ing  work. 

Continuing 

work. 

Resuming 

work. 

1894. 

March 

15 . 

10 

40 

1 

40 

it 

28 . 

954 

117 

17 

117 

April 

44 

17 . 

131 

70 

4 

72 

20  . 

12 

65 

o 

64 

4  fc 

21 . 

63 

67 

1 

67 

4  4 

23 . 

1,394 

54 

18 

49 

4  4 

24 . 

45 

58 

1 

58 

44 

26 . 

501 

8 

58 

13 

59 

4  4 

27 . 

50 

2 

68 

2 

70 

4  4 

28 . 

247 

79 

7 

78 

4  4 

30 . 

179 

82 

2 

83 

May 

4  4 

1 . 

1,221 

26 

49 

29 

50 

2 . 

121 

50 

24 

3 

25 

44 

3 . 

207 

40 

1 

40 

4  4 

4 . 

42 

44 

1 

44 

44 

5 . 

252 

12 

21 

2 

21 

4  4 

20 . 

3 

25 

I 

25 

44 

28  . 

2 

10 

i 

10 

Total . 

5,334 

98 

65 

103 

64 

In  the  first  district  it  is  shown  that  of  the  7,928  men  suspend¬ 
ing,  7,794,  or  over  98  per  cent.,  went  out  in  April;  these  were 
working  at  36  of  the  41  mines  involved.  The  men  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  lost  an  average  of  92  days  each,  and  the  mines  an  average 
of  81  days.  Only  19  men  are  reported  as  continuing  work  and 
403  as  resuming  work  before  the  close  of  the  suspension. 
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In  the  second  district  2,377  of  the  men,  or  79  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  went  out  on  two  days  in  April,  they  were  from  10 
of  the  24  mines  involved;  the  others,  828,  went  out  on  two  days 
in  May  and  were  from  14  mines.  The  lost  time  to  the  men  Id 
this  district  was  an  average  of  67  days  each,  the  mines  losing  an: 
average  of  48  days.  There  were  none  of  the  men  reported  as 
continuing  work;  but  1,080  are  given  as  resuming  work  before 
August  1. 

In  the  third  district  3,511,  or  89  per  cent,  of  the  men  suspend¬ 
ing,  went  out  during  April;  these  were  working  at  38  of  the  49’ 
mines  involved ;  204  men  are  reported '  as  continuing  work  and 
3,271  as  resuming  before  August  1.  The  men  in  this  district  lost 
an  average  of  73  days  each,  and  the  mines  59  days. 

The  men  in  the  fourth  district  seemingly  hesitated  about  going 

i 

out,  as  only  1,815,  or  about  38  per  cent.,  suspended  during  April; 
however,  2,486  went  out  during  the  first  five  days  of  May.  None 
of  the  men  are  reported  as  returning  to  work  prior  to  August  X„ 
and  only  289  continued  work.  The  men  lost  an  average  of  52 
days  each,  and  the  mines  50  days. 

In  the  fifth  district  the  suspension  began  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  March,  and  by  the  end  of  April  3,586,  or  67  per  cent.,  of  the 
men  suspending  had  gone  out;  during  the  first  five  days  in  May 
all  others  had  suspended.  The  men  sustained  a  loss  of  am 
average  of  65  days  each,  and  the  mines  64  days.  Only  98  men 
are  reported  as  continuing  work,  and  none  as  resuming  before  the 
first  of  August. 

The  table  following  gives  the  suspensions  by  dates,  the  number 
of  mines  involved  and  number  of  men  suspending  work,  with  the 
average  number  of  days  lost  to  the  men  in  each  group: 
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Table  III. —  Total  number  of  men  suspending  work  in  the  Stale 
on  the  different  dates;  the  number  oj  mines  involved,  and  the 
average  number  of  days  lost  per  man  and  per  mine. 


Date  of  Suspension. 

Nua 

Suspend¬ 
ing  work 

IBER  OF  > 

Continu¬ 
ing  work. 

[e.v— 

Resum¬ 
ing  work. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
lost  per 
man. 

Number 

of 

mines 

involved. 

Average 
number 
of davs 
lost  per 
mine. 

1 

Average 

number 

of 

men  per 
mine. 

1894. 

March  15 . . 

10 

40 

1 

40 

10 

t  i 

28 . 

854 

117 

17 

117 

56 

-April 

»  4 

65 

65 

*  60 

1 

60 

65 

IT . 

131 

70 

4 

72 

33 

18 . 

30 

76 

1 

76 

30 

^  4 

20 . 

12 

65 

o 

66 

6 

4  4 

21 . 

9,371 

45 

. 

1,470 

87 

59 

79 

159 

4  4 

22 . 

2,  359 

11 

89 

93 

9 

87 

262 

4  4 

23 . 

2,293 

274 

325 

56 

27 

47 

85 

4  4 

24 . 

1,414 

14 

>95 

75 

14 

67 

101 

4  4 

25 . 

497 

310 

79 

4 

124 

4  4 

26 . 

591 

10 

60 

14 

60 

42 

<  4 

27 . 

57 

5 

i 

64 

3 

59 

19 

4  4 

28 . 

622 

5 

90 

62 

14 

65 

44 

4  4 

30 . 

679 

12 

277 

55 

9 

48 

75 

May 

1 . 

2,035 

69 

267 

52 

44 

48 

46 

4  . 

2 . 

1,007 

7t 

80 

57 

1-: 

49 

84 

4  4 

3 . 

643 

15 

56 

4 

58 

161 

75 

4  4 

4..’ . 

670 

6 

68 

39 

9 

41 

•  4 

5 . 

428 

12 

40 

4 

44 

lf'7 

4  4 

58 

9 

28 

35 

3 

37 

19 

4  4 

16 . 

14 

34 

1 

34 

14 

4  » 

20 . 

3 

25 

1 

25 

3 

4  4 

24 . 

621 

618 

17 

9 

14 

69 

4  4 

25 .  . . 

401 

21 

2 

21 

201 

4  4 

26 . 

34 

30 

1 

30 

34 

4  4 

26 . 

152 

30 

120 

57 

3 

29 

51 

4  4 

30 . 

18 

IS 

27 

1 

27 

18 

J  une 

5 . 

4 

22 

27 

7 

1 

i 

4 

4  4 

15 . 

16 

25 

1 

25 

16 

July 

r* 

i . . 

20 

6 

1 

6 

20 

Total . 

25,207 

610 

4,754 

72.4 

276 

61.1 

91 

Especial  attention  is  directed  to  this  table,  as  it  shows  the  move¬ 
ment  of  all  the  men  taking  a  part  in  the  suspension. 

Of  the  25,207  men  suspending  and  the  276  mines  involved,  it  is 
shown  that  10,573,  or  42  per  cent,  of  the  men,  suspended  work  up 
to  and  including  April  21;  of  these  5,132  or  43  per  cent,  were  in 
the  first  district;  1,977  or  19  per  cent,  in  the  second;  1,823  or  17 
per  cent,  in  the  third;  471  or  5  per  cent,  in  the  fourth,  and  1,170 
or  11  per  cent,  in  the  fifth.  During  the  remaining  days  of  April 
the  men  continued  going  out,  adding  8,510  or  34  per  cent.,  making 
a  total  of  19,083  or  76  per  cent,  suspending,  up  to  the  first  of 
May.  This  leaves  6,124  men,  or  24  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
who  went  out  during  the  month  of  May,  or  to  the  last  day  re¬ 
ported,  July  7;  however,  only  40  men  went  out  after  the  first  of 
J  une. 

Referring  to  the  column  giving  the  average  number  of  men  per 
mine  it  will  be  seen  that  these  suspensions  occurred  mainly  at 
the  large  mines  of  the  State,  only  21  average  less  than  40  men, 
the  average  for  the  whole  number  being  91  men. 
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The  very  complete  data  gathered  by  the  inspectors  as  to  the 
number  of  men,  the  dates  of  going  out  and  the  number  of  days 
duration  of  the  suspension  of  work,  as  shown  in  Table  1,  forms  a 
basis  on  which  a  very  close  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  wages 
lost  to  the  miners.  It  is  shown  here  that  each  of  the  25,207  men 
lost  an  average  of  72.4  days.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  loss  in  wages  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  pos¬ 
sible  or  probable  time  the  men  would  have  been  at  work  during 
this  period  of  suspension.  It  will  be  conceded  by  all  that  every 
branch  of  trade  during  this  period  was  experiencing  a  depression 
and  that  the  coal  business  was  suffering  alike  with  others.  There¬ 
fore,  no  one  would  perhaps  estimate  that  the  men  would  have  possibly 
secured  work  more  than  half  of  the  time  covered  by  the  sus¬ 
pension. 

In  part,  however,  to  touch  at  a  number  of  lost  days  that  may 
seem  reasonable  and  just  on  which  to  base  the  loss  of  wages,  an 
examination  of  the  running  time  of  the  commercial  mines  of  the 
State  for  a  number  of  years  is  taken  into  consideration. 

It  is  ascertained  from  the  coal  reports  of  the  Bureau  that  for 
each  of  the  last  six  years  the  average  running  time  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  mines  of  the  State  has  been  216.7  days  out  of  306  days 
full  time.  This  average  number  of  days  is  made  especially  accu¬ 
rate,  as  by  reference  to  the  Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  this  Bureau — 
1890— wherein  a  special  investigation  was  published  of  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  coal  mine  employes  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1889;  it 
was  there  found  that  the  running  time  of  the  mines  therein  con¬ 
sidered  was  213  days  each  out  of  306  days  full  time.  Therefore, 
216.7  may  be  fairly  considered  as  the  full  working  time  of  mine 
employes  for  each  year. 

It  is  found  from  the  reports  of  the  miue  inspectors  for  this  year 
— 1894 — that  the  average  running  time  of  the  same  class  of  mines 
hereinbefore  referred  to  was  183.1  days,  or  60  per  cent,  of  full 
time.  Applying  this  ratio  to  the  average  number  of  days  lost  time, 
as  shown  in  the  table,  would  give  43.4  days  as  the  possible  time 
on  which  to  base  the  wage  loss. 

Reference  has  been  made,  in  this  connection,  to  the  business 
inactivity  of  the  year;  it  is  also  thought  proper  to  consider  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  suspension  took  place,  and  it  will  be 
conceded  by  all  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  coal  business, 
that  it  was  during  what  is  termed  the  dull  season ;  therefore,  it  is 
thought  that  a  more  conservative  reckoning  of  the  lost  time  would 
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be  the  number  of  days  difference  between  the  average  found  for 
the  present  year,  183.1,  and  the  average  21G.7,  found  for  the  six 
previous  years;  this  gives  33. G  days,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  fair 
and  equitable  time  on  which  may  be  computed  the  loss  of  wages. 

The  only  other  factor  necessary  to  be  obtained  to  complete  the 
calculation  is  the  daily  earnings  for  each  man.  Again  reference 
is  had  to  the  coal  reports  of  the  Bureau.  For  the  last  six  years 
they  establish  the  price  paid  per  ton  for  hand  mining  in  the 
State  at  71  cents.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Biennial  Beport  of  the 
Bureau,  Volume  VI,  1890,  heretofore  referred  to,  that  three  tons 
of  coal  per  man  per  day  is  a  fair  average  for  miners  throughout 
the  State;  this  would  give  $2.13  per  man  per  day  in  hand  mines. 

The  coal  reports  also  establish  the  average  daily  wages  of  all 
the  men  in  machine  mines,  also  at  all  other  mines  where  men  are 
paid  by  the  day,  at  about  $2.00  per  man  per  day.  Hence,  it  will 
be  assumed  in  this  estimate  that  $2.00  per  day  is  a  fair  average 
daily  wage  per  man.  Taking,  then,  the  facts  believed  to  be  justly 
established  it  is  found  that  the  25,207  men  suspending  work  and 
losing  a  a  average  of  33.6  days  each,  sustained  the  loss  of  a  total 
of  846,955  days,  aggregating  at  $2.00  per  day,  the  sum  of  $1,693,910 
as  the  total  loss  in  wages.  This  gives  a  loss  of  $67.20  to  each 
man. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  estimate  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
operators.  Of  the  276  mines  involved  it  is  found  that  they  each 
sustained  a  loss  of  an  average  of  61.1  days. 

The  foregoing  tables  are  .recapitulated  by  districts  showing  the 
number  of  men  suspending  in  each,  number  of  mines  involved  and 
the  average  number  of  days  lost. 

Table  IV. — Suspensions  by  Districts,  showing  the  number  of  men 
and  mines  involved,  the  average  number  of  days'  lost  time,  and 
ike  average  number  of  men  to  each  mine ;  also  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  mines  and  men  in  each  district,  with  the  percentages 
included  in  the  strikes. 


Districts. 

Number  of  Men- 

Aver'ge 
number 
of  days 
ioet  per 
man. 

Aver'ge 

number 

of 

men 

per 

mine. 

Mines. 

Total 

number 

of 

mines. 

Per  cent,  of 
mines  in¬ 
volved. 

Total  average 
number  of 
men  em¬ 
ployed. 

(4-4 

0  . 

CD  . 

=  «  £ 
V  5 

®  C  c 

5  S  s. 
*> 

Suspend¬ 

ing 

work. 

Contin¬ 

uing 

work. 

Resum¬ 

ing 

work. 

Number 

involv¬ 

ed. 

Average 

days 

lost. 

First . 

7,928 

19 

403 

92 

194 

41 

81 

72 

54 

9, 126 

86.9 

Second . 

3.205 

1,080 

67 

134 

24 

48 

241 

10 

5, 560 

57.6 

Third . 

3, 954 

204 

3l  271 

73 

81 

49 

59 

251 

19.5 

5,733 

69 

Fourth . 

4,786 

289 

52 

81 

59 

50 

130 

45.4 

6.479 

73.9 

Fifth . 

5^  334 

98 

65 

52 

103 

64 

142 

72.5 

5,737 

93 

The  State  .. 

25,207 

610 

4,754 

72.4 

91 

276 

61.1 

836 

33 

32, 635 

77.2 
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Here  is  shown  the  number  of  men  and  mines  by  districts.  Of 
the  25,207  men  suspending,  7,928  or  31.5  per  cent,  were  employed 
in  the  first  district;  3,205  or  12.7  per  cent,  in  the  second;  3,954 
or  15.7  r  er  cent,  in  the  third;  4,786  or  19  per  cent,  in  the  fourth, 
and  5,334  or  21.1  per  cent,  in  the  fifth.  The  men  in  the  first  and 
third  districts  lost  the  largest  average  number  of  days,  both  being 
over  the  average  for  the  State;  the  average  for  the  second  and  fifth 
districts  are  about  the  same,  while  the  average  days  lost  in  the 
fourth  district  is  the  smallest.  The  average  number  of  all  the 
men  suspending  per  mine  vas  over  91;  the  largest  number  is 
shown  in  the  first  district,  being  194;  the  second,  134;  the  third 
and  fourth  each  81;  the  fifth  52,  the  lowest.  The  total  number  of 
men  continuing  work  during  the  period  of  general  suspension  was 
610,  mainly  in  the  third  and  fourth  districts;  the  number  of  men 
resuming  work  at  different  times  during  the  suspension  was  4,754; 
these  were  in  the  first,  second  and  third  districts.  The  number  of 
mines  involved  in  each  district,  with  the  average  days  lost  to  each, 
are  shown;  also  the  total  number  of  mines  and  men  in  each  dis¬ 
trict,  taken  from  the  last  reports  of  the  inspectors,  with  the  per¬ 
centage  of  each  shown  to  be  involved  in  the  strike.  The  largest 
percentage  of  mines  where  men  went  out  is  found  in  the  fifth 
district,  being  72.5;  the  smallest,  10  per  cent.,  was  in  the  second 
district.  In  these  two  districts  is  also  found  the  highest  and 
lowest  per  cent,  of  the  men  suspending,  being  93  in  the  former 
and  57.6  in  the  latter.  The  percentages  of  mines  involved  and 
men  suspending  in  the  other  districts  are,  in  the  first  54  and 
86.9;  in  the  second  43.4  and  73.9;  in  the  third  19.5  and  69,  re¬ 
spectively.  For  the  State  there  were  33  per  cent,  of  the  mines 
involved  and  77.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  average  number  employed 
who  suspended  work. 

Table  Y  is  a  recapitulation  of  Table  III  by  months,  as  follows: 


Table  V. — Months  in  which  suspensions  occurred,  total  number 

suspending  and  average  days  lost. 


Number  of  Men— 

Average 

number 

Number 

Average 

number 

Months  of  Suspensions,  1894. 

Suspend¬ 

ing 

work. 

Continu¬ 

ing 

work. 

Resum¬ 

ing 

work. 

of 

days 
lost  per 
man. 

of 

mines  in¬ 
volved. 

of 

days 
lost  per 
mine. 

March . 

964 

116 

18 

113 

April . 

18,119 

6, 084 

20 

376 

3,528 

1,199 

27 

79 

161 

67 

May . 

212 

45 

94 

42 

-June . 

22 

13 

2 

16 

July . 

20 

6 

1 

6 

The  State . 

25,207 

610 

4, 754 

72.4 

276 

61.1 
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This  shows  the  comparative  promptness  of  the  men  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  movement.  It  is  shown  that  19,083  or  75.7  per  cent, 
of  the  men  suspending  went  out  up  to  April  30,  and  6,084  or  24.1 
per  cent,  during  May,  leaving  only  40  men  going  out  during  June 
and  July. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  men  resumed  wrork  is  presented 
by  districts  in  the  following  table: 


Table  V. —  Conditions  under  which  work  was  resumed ,  with  the 
total  number  of  men  and  mines  and  the  average  days  lost  to* 
each ,  by  Districts. 


FIRST  DISTRICT. 


Conditions  under  which  work  was 
resumed. 

Number  of  Men— 

Average 

number 

Number 

Average 

number 

Suspend¬ 
ing  work 

Continu¬ 
ing  work. 

Resum¬ 
ing  work. 

of  days 
lost  per 
man. 

of  mines 
involved. 

of  days 
lost  per 
mine. 

Adopted  Columbus  scale . 

7,068 

5 

130 

94 

28 

92 

Accepted  a  reduction  of  10  cents . 

458 

5 

92 

9 

92 

Same  as  before  suspension . 

Secured  slight  advance  on  former 

387 

9 

258 

57 

10 

46 

prices . 

15 

15 

73 

i 

73 

Total . 

7,928 

19 

403 

92 

41 

81 

SECOND  DISTRICT. 


Conditions  under  which  work  wTas 
resumed. 

Number  of  Men — 

Average 

number 

Number 

Average- 

number 

Suspend¬ 
ing  work. 

Continu¬ 
ing  work. 

Resum¬ 
ing  lvork. 

of  days 
lost  per 
man. 

of  mines 
involved. 

of  days 
lost  per 
mine. 

Rad  not  resumed  work  August  1,1894. 
Same  as  before  suspension . 

1,910 

1,113 

87 

8 

85 

960 

31 

15 

27 

Summer  price  reduced  from  90  to  8214 
cents;  winter  price  to  remain  at  9o 
cents . . 

182 

120 

82 

1 

82 

Total . 

3,205 

1,C80 

67 

24 

48 
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THIRD  DISTRICT. 


Conditions  under  which  work  was 
resumed.  » 

Number  op  Men — 

Average 
number 
of  days 
lost  per 
man. 

Number 
of  mines 
involved. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
lost  per 
mine. 

Suspend¬ 
ing  work 

Continu¬ 
ing  work. 

Resum¬ 
ing  work. 

Same  as  before  suspension . 

2, 104 

94 

1,921 

73 

30 

55 

Same  as  before  suspension ;  colored 

men  taking  places  of  men  suspending 

410 

85 

4 

85 

Men  to  be  paid  by  the  day . 

205 

265 

90 

1 

90 

Reduction  of  10  cents  on  summer  price; 

and  2*4  cents  on  winter . 

195 

195 

84 

1 

84 

Reduction  of  'i1/z  cents  on  summer 

price;  winter  remaining  82*4  cents.. 

180 

180 

84 

1 

84 

Reduction  of  5  cents  on  both  summer 

and  winter  prices . 

166 

166 

60 

2 

60 

Reduction  of  1  cent  on  summer  price; 

winter  remaining  51  cents . 

104 

104 

56 

1 

56 

Same  as  before  suspension;  paid  by 

the  day;  stopped  by  strikers . 

85 

85 

23 

1 

23 

Advance  of  5  cents,  both  summer  and 

winter .  . 

80 

80 

49 

1 

49 

Reduci’n  of  7l/2  cents  on  summer  price ; 

winter  price  remaining  07*4  cents. .. 

75 

75 

95 

1 

95 

Reduction  ot  5  cents  on  summer  price; 

winter  price  remaining  55  cents . 

75 

75 

40 

1 

40 

Reduction  of  1  cent  on  both  summer 

and  winter  prices . 

70 

14 

70 

56 

1 

56 

Chanced  from  40  and  45  cents  gross 

weight  to  50  and  55  cents  ecreened. .. 

67 

5 

62 

82 

1 

82 

No  grievance;  mine  plant  burned  June 

h, 1894 . 

30 

6 

30 

1 

Advance  of  11  c’ts,  summer  and  winter 

28 

28 

48 

1 

43 

Advance  of  10  c’te,  summer  and  winter 

20 

20 

27 

1 

Total . 

3,  954 

204 

3,271 

73 

49 

59 

FOURTH  DISTRICT. 


Conditions  under  which  work  was 
resumed. 

Number  of  Men — 

Average 

number 

Number 

Average 

number 

Suspend¬ 
ing  work. 

Continu¬ 
ing  work. 

Resum¬ 
ing  work. 

of  days 
lost  per 
man. 

of  mines 
involved. 

of  days 
lost  per 
mine. 

Same  as  before  suspension . 

2, 767 

254 

49 

33 

46 

Advance  of  5  cents  on  summer  price; 
winter  45  cents . 

852 

9 

65 

13 

64 

Changed  from  gross  weight  to  50  cents 
for  screened  coal . . 

411 

11 

50 

4 

50 

Advance  ot  2  cents  per  box;  blasters, 
loaders  and  timbermen . 

190 

75 

1 

75 

Advance  of  254  cents  per  ton . 

150 

41 

1 

41 

Advance  of  10  cents  per  ton  . 

131 

15 

39 

3 

36 

Changed  from  gross  weight  to  60  cents 
screened  coal . 

115 

59 

2 

47 

No  grievance;  same  as  before  susp'n 
Men  to  be  paid  by  the  day . 

100 

10 

1 

10 

70 

70 

1 

70 

Total . 

4,786 

289 

52 

59 

50 

I 
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FIFTH  DISTRICT. 


Conditions  under  which  work  was 
resumed. 

Number  of  Men— 

Average 
number 
of  days 
lost  per 
man. 

Number 
of  mines 
involved. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
lost  per 
mine. 

Suspend¬ 
ing  work. 

Continu¬ 
ing  work. 

Resum¬ 
ing  work. 

Same  as  before  suspension  . 

2,496 

22 

54 

56 

54 

No  settlement  Aug."  1,1894 . 

2,' 257 

1 

83 

36 

84 

Advance  of  10  per  cent . 

138 

5 

53 

2 

65 

Men  to  be  paid  by  the  day . 

128 

20 

23 

1 

23 

No  grievance . 

125 

43 

1 

43 

Advance  of  15  per  cent . 

95 

40 

3 

40 

No  grievance;  out  during  presence  of 

mob . . 

50 

50 

16 

1 

16 

Paid  Springfield  scale . 

33 

60 

1 

60 

Received  siight  increase . 

7 

61 

1 

61 

No  settlement;  closed  by  order  of 

miners . 

5 

15 

1 

15 

Total . 

5, 334 

98 

65 

103 

63 

Here  is  shown  the  several  agreements,  settlements  or  conditions 
entered  into  between  the  men  and  the  operators  under  which  work 
■was  wholly  or  partly  resumed.  The  compilations  have  been  made 
from  the  statements  reported  from  each  mice,  as  shown  in  Table  I. 

In  the  first  district  the  “Columbus  Scale”  w^as  adopted  at  28  of 
the  41  mines  reported  and  included  7,968  or  89  per  cent,  of  the 
men.  Although  the  provisions  of  this  scale  included  mines  lo¬ 
cated  in  districts  adjoining  the  first,  no  report  was  made  of  its 
being  adopted  elsew  here.  The  scale,  as  agreed  upon  and  signed 
by  the  committees  of  the  miners  and  operators  at  Columbus,  O., 
June  10,  1894,  was  as  follows: 

“ Resolved ,  That  we  agree  that  the  rates  for  mining  2,000  lbs.  of  lump 
coal  shall  be  as  follows:  Pittsburg,  thick  vein,  50  cents:  Hocking.  60 
cents;  Indiana,  bituminous,  60  cents;  Indiana,  block,  70  cents;  Streator, 
Illinois,  summer,  624  cents;  Streator,  Illinois,  winter,  70  cents;  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Illinois,  summer,  771  cents;  Wilmington,  Illinois,  winter,  85  cents; 
La  Salle  and  Spring  Valley,  Illinois,  summer,  724  cents:  La  Salle  and 
Spring  Valley,  winter,  80  cents.  Other  sections  in  northern  Illinois  coal 
fields  at  prices  relative  to  the  above.  Coal  in  Pittsburgh  district  going 
east  to  tide-water  shall  pay  the  same  mining  price  as  that  paid  by  the 
Phegas  &  Westmoreland  Coal  Company.  This  scale  of  prices  shall  be  in 
effect,  and  bind  both  parties  thereto,  beginning  June  18,  1894,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  until  the  first  day  of  May,  1895.” 

Separating  the  prices  agreed  upon  for  Illinois,  they  are  follow’s: 


Location. 

Price  for 
summer. 

Price  for 
winter. 

Streator  . 

$0  62*4 
77*4 

$0  70 

65 

Wil  mington . 

La  Salle  and  Spring  Valley . 

WA 

80 
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In  the  second  district  1,910  men,  or  60  per  cent,  of  those  sus¬ 
pending,  had  not  resumed  work  at  the  date  of  the  report,  leaving 
1,295,  or  40  per  cent.,  of  the  men  resuming  work  at  the  same  rate 
of  wages  as  before  suspension. 

The  third  district  shows  that  2,104,  or  53  per  cent.,  of  the  men 
resumed  work  at  former  rates;  410,  or  10  per  cent.,  were  displaced 
by  colored  men,  leaving  1,440,  or  37  per  cent.,  resuming  work  under 
varied  conditions,  the  larger  proportion  sustaining  a  reduction  in 
wages. 

In  the  fourth  district,  2,767,  or  nearly  58  per  cent,  of  the  men, 
resumed  work  at  former  prices;  1,323,  or  about  28  per  cent.,  se¬ 
cured  different  rates  of  advance  in  wages,  leaving  696,  or  14  per 
cent,  changing  from  gross  weight  to  screened  coal  and  from  piece 
work  to  a  rate  per  day. 

In  the  fifth  district  2,257  men,  or  42  per  cent.  oE  the  whole 
number,  had  made  no  settlement  at  the  time  of  making  the  report; 
2,496,  or  47  per  cent.,  resumed  work  at  the  same  rate  as  before 
suspension;  581,  or  11  per  cent.,  received  a  slight  advance  in 
wages,  or  obtained  some  changes  possibly  beneficial  in  some  respect. 

The  foregoing  district  tables  are  shown  in  a  summary  for  the 
State  giving  the  provisions  under  which  work  was  resumed,  or  the 
conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  taking  the  several  reports;  stat¬ 
ing  the  number  of  men  to  each  agreement  and  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  days  lost  per  man  in  each  group,  the  number  of  mines  at 
which  the  different  settlements  were  made,  and  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  days  lost  to  each  mine: 
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Table  VII. — Summary  of  conditions  under  which  work  was  re¬ 
sumed  by  all  the  men  at  all  the  mines. 


Conditions  under  which  work  was 
resumed. 

Number  of  Men*. 

Average 

number 

Number 

Average 

number 

Suspend¬ 
ing  work. 

Continu¬ 
ing  work. 

Resum¬ 
ing  work. 

of  days 
lost  per 
man. 

of  mines 
involved. 

of  days 
lost  per 
mine. 

Same  as  before  suspension  . 

8,867 

7,068 

379 

3,139 

54 

144 

49 

Adopted  Columbus  scale . 

5 

94 

28 

92 

No  settlement  August  1,  1894  . 

4;  172 
852 

1 

84 

45 

82 

Advance  of  5  cents  on  summer  price.. 
Men  to  be  paid  bv  the  day . 

9 

65 

13 

64 

463 

20 

265 

60 

92 

3 

61 

Reduction  of  10  cents  per  ton . 

458 

5 

O 

92 

Reduction  on  summerprice  7*4  cents. 
Changed  from  gross  weight  to  50  cents 
for  screened  coal . 

437 

375 

85 

3 

87 

411 

11 

50 

4 

50 

Colored  men  employed;  same  rate  as 
before  suspension . 

410 

85 

4 

85 

No  grievance;  same  as  before  suspen¬ 
sion  . 

275 

. 

50 

. 

26 

3 

23 

Reduction  of  10  cents  on  summer  price 
and  2*4  on  winter . 

195 

195 

. 

84 

1 

84 

Advance  of  2  cents  per  box;  blasters, 
loaders  and  timberers . 

190 

. .  . 

75 

1 

75 

Reduction  of  5  cents  on  both  summer 
and  winter  prices .  . 

166 

166 

60 

2 

60 

Advance  of  10  cents  on  both  summer 
and  winter  prices .  . 

151 

15 

150 

37 

4 

34 

Advance  of  2}4  cents  on  both  summer 
and  winter  prices . 

150 

41 

1 

41 

Advance  of  lu  cents . 

138 

5 

53 

2 

55 

Changed  from  eross  weight  to  60  cents 
for  screened  coal . 

115 

. 

59 

2 

47 

Reduction  of  1  cent  on  summer  price; 
winter  to  remain  51  cents . 

104 

104 

56 

1 

56 

Advance  of  15  per  cent . 

95 

40 

3 

40 

Same  as  before  suspension ;  paid  by 
the  day;  stopped  by  strikers . 

85 

85 

23 

1 

23 

Advance  of  5  cents,  both  summer  and 
winter . 

80 

. 

80 

49 

1 

49 

Reduction  of  5  cents  on  summer  price, 
Winter  to  remain  55  cents . 

75 

75 

40 

1 

40 

Reduction  of  1  cent  on  both  summer 
and  winter  price . 

70 

14 

TO 

56 

1 

56 

Changed  from  40  and  45  cents  gross 
weight  to  50  and  55  cents  screened 
coal . 

67 

5 

62 

82 

1 

82 

Adopted  Springfield  scale . 

33 

60 

1 

60 

No  grievance;  mine  plant  burned. ... 
Advance  of  11  cents  both  summer  and 
winter  prices  . 

30 

6 

30 

1 

28 

28 

48 

1 

48 

Slight  advance  on  prices . 

22 

15 

69 

2 

67 

Total . 

25, 207 

610 

4,754 

724 

276 

61.1 

Here  is  shown  27  different  stipulations  agreed  upon  or  accepted 
by  the  men,  under  which  work  would  be  resumed.  They  embrace 
21,035  men,  or  83.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  suspending 
work,  and  are  reported  at  231,  or  83.7  per  cent,  of  the  mines 
involved.  This  leaves  only  4,172,  or  16  per  cent,  of  the  men  at 
45,  or  16.3  per  cent.,  of  the  mines  that  had  reached  no  settlement. 
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This  summary  is  susceptible  of  being  condensed  as  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Miners. 

Mines. 

Conditions  under  which  work  was 
resumed. 

Suspend¬ 
ing  work. 

Continu¬ 
ing  work. 

Resum¬ 
ing  work. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
lost  per 
man. 

Number 

involved. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
lost  per 
mine. 

Same  as  before  suspension, with  sim¬ 
ilar  rates  governing, etc . 

13,429 

521 

3,169 

63 

194 

56 

Reduction  m  prices,  adoption  of  in¬ 
auspicious  scales, etc . 

8,606 

•  24 

985 

91 

40 

86 

Advance  in  prices,  concessions  and 
modifications . 

1,706 

29 

273 

58 

28 

55 

Change  of  systems, arrangements  and 
rules, etc . 

1,466 

36 

327 

68 

14 

64 

Totals  and  averages . 

25,207 

610 

4,754 

72.4 

276 

61.1 

This  presents  all  the  conditions  classified  into  four  statements; 
the  number  having  failed  of  agreement  are  embraced  with  those 
resuming  on  same  terms  as  before  suspension,  these  number  13,429 
men,  or  53.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number;  the  next  represented 
are  those  who,  in  one  form  or  another,  submitted  to  a  reduction 
of  prices,  they  number  8,606,  or  34.1  per  cent.;  the  other  two 
classes  are  those  who  obtained  advances  in  different  forms,  and 
those  securing  changes  in  various  wrays  presumably  to  their  advan¬ 
tage,  they  number  3,172,  or  12.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
suspending. 

A  final  presentation  is  made  resolving  all  of  the  conditions  into 
two  classes;  it  is  as  follows: 


Miners. 

Mines. 

Conditions  under  which  work  was 
resumed. 

Suspend¬ 
ing  work. 

Continu¬ 
ing  work. 

Resum¬ 
ing  work. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
lost  per 
man. 

Number 

involved. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
lost  per 
mine. 

Same  as  before  suspension, no  settle- 

ments,  reductions,  adverse  scales,  etc. 

22,  035 

545 

4,154 

74 

234 

61 

Advance  in  prices,  change  of  svstemp 

and  betterments . 

3,172 

65 

600 

63 

42 

58 

Totals  and  averages . 

25,207 

610 

4,754 

72.4 

276 

61.1 

The  first  named  in  the  table,  and  unfortunately  the  great  major¬ 
ity,  represents  the  men  who  returned  to  work  at  the  same  prices 
they  received  before  going  out,  or  made  no  settlement,  or  yielded 
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to  some  reduction  or  change  that  failed  to  in  any  manner  increase 
their  wages;  the  number  is  22,035,  or  87.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  men  represented;  they  sustained  a  loss  of  an  average 
of  74  days  each.  Those  who  in  any  sense  obtained  an  advance  in 
prices,  or  concessions  of  any  kind  that  might  in  any  manner  be 
claimed  as  being  to  their  advantage,  number  3,172,  or  12.6  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  suspending;  they,  however,  suffered  a  loss 
of  an  average  of  63  days  each. 

This  closes  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  strikes 
known  to  the  coal  industry  of  this  State. 


DECISION  ON  THE  “SAVEAT-SHOP  ACT.” 
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DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  ON  THE  “SWEAT¬ 
SHOP  ACT.” 


At  a  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  held  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill.,  on 
Tuesday,  November  20,  1894,  the  court  handed  down  the  following 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Wm.  E.  Ritchie  v.  The  People  of  the 
State  of  Illinois: 


OPINION  BY  JUSTICE  MAGRUDER. 

Upon  complaint  of  the  factory  inspectors  appointed  under  the  law 
hereinafter  named,  a  warrant  was  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  of 
Cook  county  against  plaintiff  in  error,  and  upon  his  appearance  and  waiver 
in  writing  of  jury  trial  a  trial  was  had  resulting  in  a  finding  of  guilty, 
and  an  imposition  of  a  fine  of  $5.00  and  costs.  The  complaint  charged 
that  on  a  certain  day  in  February,  1894,  plaintiff  in  error  employed  a 
certain  adult  female  of  the  age  of  more  than  eighteen  years  at  work  in, 
a  factory  for  more  than  eight  hours  during  said  day.  The  plaintiff  in 
error  took  an  appeal  to  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  county  and  waived  a 
jury,  and  upon  trial  in  that  court  before  the  judge  without  a  jury,  he 
was  convicted  and  fined.  The  case  is  brought  to  this  court  by  writ  of 
error  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  such  judgment  of  the  criminal  court. 

Upon  the  trial  cause  the  defendant  below  submitted  written  proposi¬ 
tions  to  be  held  as  law  in  the  decision  of  the  case.  By  these  propositions 
the  trial  court  was  asked  to  hold,  that  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  entitled  “An  act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  wearing 
apparel,  and  other  articles  in  this  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  State  inspectors  to  enforce  the  same,  and  to  make  an  appropria¬ 
tion  therefor,”  approved  June  17,  1893  (Laws  of  Ill.,  1893,  p.  99),  and  each 
and  every  section  thereof  is  illegal  and  void,  and  contrary  to  and  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  constitutions  of  Illinois  and  of  the  United  States.  The 
court  refused  all  of  the  propositions  so  submitted,  and  exception  was 
taken  by  the  defendant. 

The  present  prosecution,  as  is  conceded  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  is  for 
an  alleged  violation  of  section  5  of  said  act.  That  section  is  as  follows: 
“No  female  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory  or  workshop  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  one  day  or  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week.” 

“Factory”  or  “workshop”  is  defined  in  section  7  of  the  act  as  follows: 
“The  words  ‘manufacturing  establishments,’  ‘factory’  or  ‘workshop,’ 
wherever  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  place  where 
goods  or  products  are  manufactured  or  repaired,  cleaned  or  sorted,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  sale  or  for  wages.” 
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Punishment  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  is  provided  for 
by  section  8  thereof  in  the  following  words:  “Any  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  who  fails  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this  act.  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense.” 

The  main  objection  urged  against  the  act,  and  that  to  which  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  counsel  on  both  sides  is  chiefly  directed,  relates  to  the  validity 
of  section  5.  It  is  contended  by  counsel  for  plaintiff  in  error  that  that 
section  is  unconstitutional  as  imposing  unwarranted  restrictions  upon  the 
right  to  contract.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  by  counsel  for  the 
people,  that  the  section  is  a  sanitary  provision,  and  justifiable  as  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State. 

Does  the  provision  in  question  restrict  the  right  to  contract?  The 
words,  “ISTo  female  shall  be  employed,”  import  action  on  the  part  of  two 
persons.  There  must  be  a  person  who  does  the  act  of  employing,  and  a 
person  who  consents  to  the  act  of  being  employed.  Webster  defines  em¬ 
ployment  as  not  only  “the  act  of  employing,”  but  “also  the  state  of  being 
employed.”  The  prohibition  of  the  statute  is,  therefore,  two  fold;  first, 
that  no  manufacturer  or  proprietor  of  a  factory  or  workshop  shall  employ 
any  female  therein  more  than  eight  hours  in  one  day;  and,  second,  that 
no  female  shall  consent  to  be  so  employed.  It  thus  prohibits  employer 
and  employe  from  uniting  their  minds,  or  agreeing  upon  any  longer  serv¬ 
ice  during  one  day  than  eight  hours.  In  other  words,  they  are  prohibited, 
the  one  from  contracting  to  employ,  and  the  other  from  contracting  to 
be  employed,  otherwise  than  as  directed.  “To  be  ‘employed*  in  anything 
means  not  only  the  act  of  doing  it,  but  also  to  be  engaged  to  do  it,  to 
be  under  contract  or  orders  to  do  it.”  (United  States  vs.  Morris,  14  Pet., 
464.)  Hence  a  direction,  that  a  person  shall  not  be  employed  more  than 
a  specified  number  of  hours  in  one  day,  is  at  the  same  time  a  direction, 
that  persons  shall  not  be  under  contract  to  work  for  more  than  a  speci¬ 
fied  number  of  hours  in  one  day.  It  follows,  that  section  5  does  limit 
and  restrict  the  right  of  the  manufacturer  and  his  employe  to  contract 
with  each 'Other  in  reference  to  the  hours  of  labor. 

Is  the  restriction  thus  imposed  an  infringement  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  employe?  Section  2  of  Article  II  of 
the  constitution  of  Illinois  provides,  that  “Xo  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.”  A  number  of  cases 
have  arisen  within  recent  years  in  which  the  courts  have  had  occasion  to 
consider  this  provision,  or  one  similar  to  it,  and  its  meaning  lias  been 
quite  clearly  defined.  The  privilege  of  contracting  is  both  a  liberty  and 
property  right.  (Frorer  vs.  The  People,  141  Ill.,  171).  Liberty  includes 
the  right  to  acquire  property,  and  that  means  and  includes  the  right  to 
make  and  enforce  contracts  (The  State  vs.  Loomis,  115  Mo..  307).  The 
right  to  use,  buy  and  sell  property  and  contract  in  respect  thereto  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  constitution.  Labor  is  property,  and  the  laborer  has  the 
same  right  to  sell  his  labor,  and  to  contract  with  reference  thereto,  as 
has  any  other  property  owner.  In  this  country  the  legislature  has  no 
power  to  prevent  persons  who  are  mi  juris  from  making  their  own  con¬ 
tracts,  nor  can  it  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  contract  between  the 
workman  and  the  employer.  The  right  to  labor  or  employ  labor,  and 
make  contracts  in  respect  thereto  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed 
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upon  between  tbe  parties,  is  included  in  the  constitutional  guaranty  above 
quoted.  (State  v.  Goodwill,  33  W.  Va.,  179;  Godcharles  v.  Wigeman,  113 
Pa.  St.,  431;  Braceville  Coal  Co.  v.  The  People,  147  Ill.,  66).  The  protec¬ 
tion  of  property  is  one  of  the  objects  for  which  free  governments  are  in¬ 
stituted  among  men.  (Const,  of  Ill.,  art.  2,  sec.  1).  The  right  to  acquire, 
possess  and  protect  property  includes  the  right  to  make  reasonable  con¬ 
tracts.  (Commonwealth  v.  Perly,  155  Mass.,  117).  And  when  an  owner  is 
deprived  of  one  of  the  attributes  of  property,  like  the  right  -  to 
make  contracts,  he  is  deprived  of  his  property  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  constitution.  (Matter  of  application  of  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y. 
98.)  The  fundamental  rights  of  Englishmen,  brought  to  this  country  by 
its  original  settlers,  and  wrested,  from  time  to  time  in  the  progress  of 
history,  from  sovereigns  of  the  English  nation,  have  been  reduced  by 
Blackstone  to  three  principal  or  primary  articles:  “The  right  of  personal 
security,  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  and  the  right  of  private  property.” 
(1  Black.  Com.  marg.  p.  129.)  The  right  to  contract  is  the  only  way  by 
which  a  person  can  rightfully  acquire  property  by  his  own  labor.  “Of 
all  the  rights  of  persons  it  is  the  most  essential  to  human  happiness.” 
(Leep  v.  St.  L’,  I.  M.  &  S.  By.  Co.,  58  Ark.  407.) 

This  right  to  contract,  which  is  thus  included  in  the  fundamental 
rights  of  liberty  and  property,  cannot  be  taken  away  “without  due  pro¬ 
cess  of  law.”  The  words  “due  process  of  law”  have  been  held  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  words,  “law  of  the  land.”  (The  State  v.  Loomis 
supra ;  Erorer  v.  The  People,  supra.)  Blackstone  says:  “The  third  abso¬ 
lute  right,  inherent  in  every  Englishman,  is  that  of  property,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  free  use,  enjoyment  and  disposal  of  all  his  acquisitions,  with¬ 
out  any  control  or  diminution,  save  only  by  the  laws  of  the  land.”  (1 
Black.  Com.  p.  1381  ex  parte  Jacobs  98  N.  Y.,  98.) 

The  “law  of  the  land”  is  “general  public  law,  binding  upon  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  under  all  circumstances,  and  not  partial  or  private 
laws,  affecting  the  rights  of  private  individuals  or  classes  of  individuals.” 
(Millett  v.  The  People  117  Ill.,  294.)  The  “law  of  the  land”  is  the  op¬ 
posite  of  “arbitrary,  unequal  and  partial  legislation.”  (The  State  v. 
Loomis,  supra.)  The  legislature  has  no  right  to  deprive  one  class  of  per¬ 
sons  of  privileges  allowed  to  other  persons  under  like  conditions.  The 
man  who  is  forbidden  to  acquire  and  enjoy  property  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  rest  of  the  community  is  permitted  to  acquire  and  enjoy  it, 
is  deprived  of  liberty  in  particulars  of  primary  importance  to  his  pursuit 
of  happiness.  If  one  man  is  denied  the  right  to  contract  as  he  has 
hitherto  done  under  the  law,  and  as  others  are  still  allowed  to  do  by  the 
law,  he  is  deprived  of  both  liberty  and  property  to  the  extent  to  which 
he  is  thus  deprived  of  such  rights.  In  line  with  these  principals,  it  has 
been  held  that  it  is  not  competent,  under  the  constitution,  for  the  leg¬ 
islature  to  single  out  owners  and  employers  of  a  particular  class,  and 
provide  that  they  shall  bear  burdens  not  imposed  on  other  owners  of 
property  or  employers  of  labor,  and  prohibit  them  from  making  con¬ 
tracts  which  other  owners  or  employers  are  permitted  to  make.  (Millett 
v.  People,  supra ;  Erorer  v.  The  People,  supra ;  Ramsey  v.  The  People  142 
Ill.,  380.) 

We  are  not  unmindful  that  the  right  to  contract  may  be  subject  to 
limitations  growing  out  of  the  duties  which  the  individual  owes  to 
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society,  to  the  public  or  to  the  government.  These  limitations  are  some¬ 
times  imposed  by  the  obligations  to  so  use  one’s  own  so  as  not  to  injure 
another:  by  the  character  of  property  as  affected  with  a  public  interest 
or  devoted  to  a  public  use;  by  the  demands  of  public  policy  or  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  protecting  the  public  from  fraud  or  injury;  by  the  want  of  capac¬ 
ity;  by  the  needs  of  the  necessitous  borrowers  as  against  the  demands  of 
the  extortionate  lender.  But  ihe  power  of  the  legislature  to  thus  limit 
the  right  to  contract  must  rest  upon  some  reasonable  basis  and  cannot 
be  arbitrarily  exercised.  It  has  been  said  that  such  power  is  based 
in  every  case  on  some  condition,  and  not  on  the  absolute  right  to  con¬ 
trol.  Where  legislative  enactments,  which  operate  upon  classes  of  indi¬ 
viduals  only,  have  been  held  to  be  valid,  it  has  been  where  the  classifica¬ 
tion  was  reasonable,  and  not  arbitrary.  (Leep  v.  S.  L.,  I.  M.  &  S. 
By.  Co.,  supra ;  The  State  v.  Loomis,  supra.) 

Applying  these  principals  to  the  consideration  of  section  5,  we  are  led 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  unconstitutional  and  void 
enactment.  While  some  of  the  language  of  the  act  is  broad  enough  to 
embrace  within  its  terms  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  goods  or  pro¬ 
ducts,  other  provisions  are  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests, 
trousers,  knee  pants,  overalls,  cloaks,  shirts,  ladies  waists,  purses,  feathers, 
artificial  flowers  or  cigars,  or  any  wearing  appearal  of  any  kind  whatso¬ 
ever.”  The  act  is  entitled  *  ‘An  act  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles,”  etc.  Under  the  rules  of  construc¬ 
tion  heretofore  laid  down  by  this  court,  that  general  and  specific  words, 
which  are  capable  of  an  analogous  meaning,  being  associated  together, 
take  color  from  each  other,  so  that  the  general  words  are  restricted  to  a 
sense  analagous  to  the  less  general,  it  would  seem  that  the  general  words,  “and 
other  articles,”  should  be  restricted  to  a  meaning  analogous  to  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  ••clothing,  wearing  apparel,”  and  consequently  that  they  would 
only  embrace  articles  of  the  same  kind  as  those  expressly  enumerated.  (First 
[National  Bank  of  Joliet  v.  Admin.  138  Ill.,  483;  Misch  v.  Bussell  138  Ill.,  22.) 
But  whether  this  is  so  or  not  we  are  inclined  to  regard  the  act  as  one  which 
is  partial  and  discriminating  in  its  character.  If  it  be  construed  as 
applying  only  to  manufacturers  of  clothing,  wearing  apparel  and  articles 
of  a  similar  nature,  we  can  see  no  reasonable  ground  for  prohibiting  such 
manufacturers  and  their  employes  from  contracting  for  more  than  eight 
hours  work  in  one  day,  while  other  manufacturers  and  tlieir  employes 
are  not  forbidden  to  so  contract.  If  the  act  be  construed  as  applying  to 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  products,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
prohibition  should  be  directed  against  manufacturers  and  their  em¬ 
ployes,  and  not  against  merchants,  or  builders,  or  contractors,  or  carriers, 
or  farmers,  or  persons  engaged  in  other  branches  of  industry  and  their 
employes  therein.  Women  employed  by  manufacturers  are  forbidden  by 
section  5  to  make  contracts  to  labor  longer  than  eight  hours  in  a  day, 
while  women  employed  as  saleswomen  in  stores,  or  as  domestic  servants, 
or  as  book-keepers,  or  as  stenographers  or  typewriters,  or  in  laundries  or 
other  occupations  not  embraced  under  the  head  of  manufacturing,  are 
at  liberty  to  contract  for  as  many  hours  of  labor  in  a  day  as  they  choose. 

The  manner  in  which  the  section  thus  discriminates  against  one  class 
of  employers  and  employes  and  in  favor  of  all  others,  places  it  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  constitutional  guaranties  hereinbefore  discussed,  and  so  renders 
it  invalid. 
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But  aside  from  its  partial  and  discriminating  character,  this  enactment 
is  a  purely  arbitrary  restriction  upon  the  fundamental  right  of  the  citi- 
izen  to  control  his  or  her  own  time  and  faculties.  It  substitutes  the 
judgment  of  the  legislature  for  the  judgment  of  'the  employer  and  em¬ 
ploye  in  a  matter  about  which  they  are  competent  to  agree  with  each 
other.  It  assumes  to  dictate  to  what  extent  the  capacity  to  labor  may 
be  exercised  by  the  employe  and  takes  away  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  labor  to  be  put  forth  in  a 
specified  period.  Where  the  legislature  thus  undertakes  to  impose  an  un¬ 
reasonable  and  unnecessary  burden  upon  any  one  citizen  or  class  of  citizens, 
it  transcends  the  authority  entrusted  to  it  by  the  constitution,  'even 
though  it  imposes  the  same  burden  upon  all  other  citizens  or  classes  of  citi¬ 
zens.  General  laws  may  be  as  tyranical  as  partial  laws.  A  distinguished 
writer  upon  constitutional  limitations  has  said  that  general  rules  may 
sometimes  be  as  obnoxious  as  special,  if  they  operate  to  deprive  individ¬ 
ual  citizens  of  vested  rights,  and  that  while  every  man  has  a  right  to 
require  that  his  own  controversies  shall  be  judged  by  the  same  rules 
which  are  applied  in  the  controveries  of  his  neighbors,  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  is  also  entitled,  at  all  times,  to  demand  the  protection  of  the 
ancient  principals  which  shield  private  rights  against  arbitrary  interfer¬ 
ence,  even  though  such  interference  may  be  under  a  rule  impartial 
in  it  operation.  (Cooley  on  Const.  Lim.  5  ed.,  top  p.  434,  marg.  p.  355; 
Bank  of  Columbia  v.  Okely  4  Wheat.,  238.)  Section  1  of  Article  II  of  the 
constitution  of  Illinois,  provides  as  follows:  “All  men  are  by  nature  free 
and  independent  and  have  certain  inherent  and  inalienable  rights:  among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness.  To  secure  these  rights 
and  the  protection  of  property  governments  are  instituted  among  men,, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.”  Liberty, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  includes  the  right  to  make  contracts  as  well 
with  reference  to  the  amount  and  duration  of  labor  to  be  performed  as. 
concerning  any  other  lawful  matter.  Hence,  the  right  to  make  contracts 
is  an  inherent  and  inalienable  one,  and  any  attempt  to  unreasonably 
abridge  it  is  opposed  to  the  constitution.  As  was  aptly  said  in  Leep  v. 
St.  L.,  I.  M.  &  S.  By.  Co.,  supra :  “Where  the  subject  of  contract  is* 
purely  and  exclusively  private,  unaffected  by  any  public  interest  or  duty 
to  persons,  to  society  or  government,  and  the  parties  are  capable  of 
contracting,  there  is  no  condition  existing  upon  which  the  legislature  can 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  the  contract  or  controlling  the 
terms  thereof.” 

An  instance  of  the  care  with  which  this  right  to  contract  has  been, 
granted,  may  be  found  in  chapter  48  of  the  revised  statutes  of  this  state,, 
where  an  act  passed  in  1867  makes  eight  hours  of  labor  in  certain  employ¬ 
ments  a  legal  days  work,  “where  there  is  no  special  contractor  agreement ,”  and 
the  second  section  of  which  act  contains  the  following  provision,  “nor 
shall  any  person  be  prevented  by  anything  herein  contained  from  work¬ 
ing  as  many  hours  overtime  or  extra  hours  as  she  or  he  may  agree.” 

In  ex  parte  Kuback  85  Cal.,  274,  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  contractor  to  employ  any  person  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  where  the  work  was  to  be  performed 
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under  any  contract  with  the  city,  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
void,  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  there  saying: 

"It  is  claimed  in  support  of  the  petition  that  this  ordinance  was  un¬ 
constitutional  and  void.  We  think  this  objection  is  well  taken.  It  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  prevent  certain  parties  from  employing  others  in 
a  lawful  business  and  paying  them  for  their  services,  and  is  a  direct  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  right  of  such  person  to  make  and  enforce  their  con¬ 
tracts.  If  the  services  to  be  performed  were  unlawful  or  against  public 
policy,  or  the  employment  were  such  as  might  he  unfit  for  certain  persons,  as 
for  example,  females  or  infants,  the  ordinance  might  be  upheld  as  a 
sanitary  or  police  regulation,  but  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  theory  upon 
which  a  city  could  be  justified  in  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  one  of 
its  citizens  to  contract  with  another  for  services  to  be  rendered  because 
the  contract  is  that  he  shall  work  more  than  a  limited  number  of  hours 
per  day." 

In  the  case  of  Low  v.  Rees  Printing  Co.,  recently  decided  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Nebraska  (opinion  tiled  June  6,  lb94),  an  act  of  the  leg¬ 
islature  of  that  state  providing  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal 
day's  work  for  all  classesoof  mechanics,  servants  and  laborers  throughout 
the  state,  excepting  those  engaged  in  farm  and  domestic  labor,  and  mak¬ 
ing  violation  of  the  provision  a  misdemeanor,  was  held  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  void,  both  as  being  special  legislation  and  as  attempting  to 
prevent  persons,  legally  competent  to  enter  into  contracts,  from  making 
their  own  contracts. 

But  it  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  defendant  in  error  that  this  section  can 
be  sustained  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  The  police 
power  of  the  State  is  that  power  which  enables  it  to  promote  the  health, 
comfort,  safety  and  welfare  of  society.  It  is  very  broad  and  far-reaching, 
but  is  not  without  its  limitations.  Legislative  acts  passed  in  pursuance 
of  it  must  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  constitution,  and  must  have  some 
relation  to  the  ends  sought  to  be  accomplished;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
comfort,  welfare  or  safety  of  society.  Where  the  ostensible  object  of  an 
enactment  is  to  secure  the  public  comfort,  welfare  or  safety,  it  must 
appear  to  be  adapted  to  that  end:  it  cannot  invade  the  rights  of  persons 
and  property  under  the  guise  of  a  mere  police  regulation,  when  it  is  not 
such  in  fact,  and  where  such  an  act  takes  away  the  property  of  a  citizen 
or  interferes  with  his  personal  liberty,  it  is  the  province  of  the  courts  to 
determine  whether  it  is  really  an  appropriate  measure  for  the  promotion 
of  the  comfort,  safety  and  welfare  of  society.  (Lake  View  v.  Rose  Ilill 
Cem.  Co.,  TO  Ill.,  191;  In  re  Jacobs,  9b  IS.  V.,  9b:  People  v.  Gilson,  109 
IN.  Y.,  389.) 

There  is  nothing  in  the  title  of  the  act  of  1893  to  indicate  that  it  is  a 
sanitary  measure.  The  first  three  sections  contain  provisions  for  keeping 
workshops  in  a  cleanly  state  and  for  inspection  to  ascertain  whether  they 
are  so  kept.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  employment  con¬ 
templated  by  the  act  which  is  in  itself  unhealthy,  or  unlawful,  or  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  public  morals  or  welfare.  Laws  relating  to  the  sale  and  use 
of  opium  and  intoxicating  liquors  have  been  sustained  as  valid  under  the 
police  power.  (Ah  Linn  v.  Territory,  1  Wash.,  156:  Mugler  v.  Kansas,  123 
U.  S.,  623.)  Undoubtedly,  the  public  health,  welfare  and  safety  may  be 
endangered  by  the  general  use  of  opium  and  intoxicating  drinks.  But  it 
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cannot  be  said  that  the  same  consequences  are  likely  to  flow  from  the 
manufacture  of  clothing,  wearing  apparel  and  other  similar  articles. 
‘‘The  manufacture  of  cloth  is  an  important  industry,  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community.”  (Commonwealth  v.  Perry,  supra.)  We  are 
not  aware  that  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  tobacco  into  cigars 
is  dangerous  to  the  public  health.  (In  re  Jacobs,  supra.) 

It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  things  done,  but  the  sex  of  the  persons 
doing  them,  which  is  made  the  basis  of  the  claim  that  the  act  is  a 
measure  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  health.  It  is  sought  to  sustain 
the  act  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  upon  the  alleged  ground  that 
it  is  designed  to  protect  women  on  account  of  her  sex  and  physique.  It 
will  not  be  denied  that  woman  is  entitled  to  the  same  rights,  under  the 
constitution,  to  make  contracts  with  reference  to  her  labor  as  are  secured 
thereby  to  men.  The  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides:  “No  state  shall  make  or  en¬ 
force  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  nor  shad  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.” 

It  has  been  held  that  a  woman  is  both  a  “citizen”  and  a  “person” 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section.  (Minor  v.  Hoppersett,  21  Wall.  165.) 
The  privileges  and  immunities  here  referred  to  are,  in  general,  “protec¬ 
tion  by  the  government,  with  the  right  to  acquire  and  possess  property 
of  every  kind,  and  to  pursue  and  obtain  happiness  and  safety,  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  such  restraints  as  the  government  may  prescribe  for  the 
general  good  of  the  whole.”  (Slaughter  House  Case,  16  Wall.,  36.)  As  a 
citizen  woman  has  the  right  to  acquire  and  possess  property  of  every  kind. 
As  a  “person”  she  has  the  right  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  constitutional 
provision  that  she  shall  not  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  with¬ 
out  due  process  of  law.  Involved  in  these  rights  thus  guaranteed  to  her 
is  the  right  to  make  and  enforce  contracts.  The  law  accords  to  her,  as 
to  every  citizen,  the  natural  right  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  intelligence, 
honesty  and  industry  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  professions  or  other 
vocations.  Before  the  law,  her  right  to  a  choice  of  vocations  cannot  be 
said  to  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  sex.  (In  re  Leach,  34,  N.  E. 
Reporter,  641;  134  Ind.,  665.)  The  tendency  of  legislation  in  this  State 
has  been  to  recognize  the  rights  of  woman  in  the  particulars  here  specified. 
The  act  of  1867,  as  above  quoted,  by  the  use  of  the  words  “he  or  she” 
plainly  declares  that  no  woman  shall  be  prevented  by  anything  therein 
contained  from  working  as  many  hours  over-time  or  extra  hours  as  she 
may  agree;  and  thereby  recognizing  her  right  to  contract  for  more  than 
eight  hours  of  work  in  one  day.  An  act  approved  March  22,  1872,  entitled 
“An  act  to  secure  freedom  in  the  selection  of  an  occupation,”  etc.,  pro. 
vides  that  “no  person  shall  be  precluded  or  debarred  from  any  occupation, 
profession  or  employment  (except  military)  on  account  of  sex.”  (1  Starr 
&  Cur.,  Am.  Stat.,  p.  1056.)  The  Married  Woman’s  Act  of  1874,  author¬ 
izes  a  married  woman  to  sue  and  be  sued  without  joining  her  husband, 
and  provides  that  contracts  may  be  made  and  liabilities  incurred  by  her, 
and  enforced  against  her  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  a s 
if  she  were  unmarried,  and  that  she  may  receive,  use  and  possess  her  own 
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earnings,  and  sue  for  the  same  in  her. own  name,  free  from  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  her  husband  or  his  creditors.  (Revised  Statutes  Illinois,  chapter 
08,  sections  1,  0  and  7.) 

Section  5  of  the  act  of  1893  is  broad  enough  to  include  married  women 
and  adult  single  women,  as  well  as  minors.  As  a  general  thing,  it  is  the 
province  of  the  legislature  to  determine  what  regulations  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  secure  the  public  safety  and  welfare. 
But  inasmuch  as  sex  is  no  bar,  under  the  constitution  and  law,  to  the 
endowment  of  woman  with  the  fundamental  and  inalienable  rights  of 
liberty  and  property,  which  include  the  right  to  make  her  own  contracts! 
the  mere  fact  of  sex  will  not  justify  the  legislature  in  putting  forth  the 
police  power  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  her  exercise  of  those 
rights,  unless  the  courts  are  able  to  see  that  there  is  some  fair,  just  and 
reasonable  connection  between  such  limitation  and  the  public  health, 
safety  or  welfare  proposed  to  be  secured  by  it.  (People  v.  Gilson,  supra.) 

Counsel  for  the  people  refer  to  statements  in  the  text  books,  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  propriety  of  regulations,  which  forbid  women  to  engage  in  certain 
kinds  of  work  altogether.  Thus  it  is  said  in  Cooley  on  Constitutional 
Limitations,  that  “some  employments  may  be  admissable  for  males  and 
improper  for  females,  and  regulations,  recognizing  the  impropriety  and 
forbidding  women  engaging  in  them,  would  be  open  to  no  reasonable  ob¬ 
jection”  (5th  Ed.,  page  74G).  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  act  of  March  22,  1872,  which  makes  an  exception  of  military  ser¬ 
vice,  and  provides  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring 
any  female  to  work  on  streets  or  roads,  or  serve  on  juries.  But,  without 
stopping  to  comment  upon  measures  of  this  character,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  what  is  said  in  reference  to  them  has  no  application  to  the  act 
of  1893.  That  act  is  not  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles  is  an  improper  occupation 
for  women  to  be  engaged  in.  It  does  not  inhibit  their  employment  in 
factories  or  workshops.  On  the  contrary,  it  recognizes  such  places  as 
proper  for  them  to  work  in  by  permitting  their  labor  therein  during 
eight  hours  of  each  day.  The  question  here  is  not  whether  a  particular 
employment  is  a  proper  one  for  the  use  of  female  labor,  but  the  question 
is  whether  in  an  employment  which  is  conceded  to  be  lawful  in  itself,  and 
suitable  for  women  to  engage  in,  she  shall  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
determine  for  herself  how  many  hours  she  can  and  may  work  during  each 
day.  There  is  no  reasonable  ground — at  least  none  which  has  been  made 
manifest  to  us  in  the  argument  of  counsel— for  fixing  upon  eight  hours 
in  one  day  as  the  limit  which  woman  can  work  without  injury  to  her 
physique,  and  beyond  which,  if  she  work,  injury  will  necessarily  follow. 
But  the  police  power  of  the  State  can  only  be  permitted  to  limit  or 
abridge  such  a  fundamental  right  as  the  right  to  make  contracts,  when 
the  exercise  of  such  power  is  necessary  to  promote  the  health,  comfort, 
welfare  or  safety  of  society  or  the  public;  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  can  be  exercised  to  prevent  injury  to  the  individual  engaged  in  a  par 
ticular  calling.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  in  passing  upon  the 
validity  of  an  act  “to  improve  the  public  health  by  prohibiting  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  cigars  and  preparation  of  tobacco  in  any  form  in  tenement 
houses,”  etc.,  has  said:  “To  justify  this  law  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
that  the  use  of  tobacco  may  be  injurious  to  some  persons,  or  that  its 
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manipulation  may  be  injurious  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion  and  manufacture,  but  it  would  have  to  be  injurious  to  the  public 
health”  (In  re  Jacobs,  supra).  Tiedeman,  in  his  work  on  Limitations  of 
Police  Power,  says:  “In  so  far  as  the  employment  of  a  certain  class  in  a 
particular  occupation  may  threaten  or  inflict  damage  upon  the  public  or 
third  persons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  any 
statute  which  prohibits  their  prosecution  of  that  trade.  But  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  except  in  the  case  of  minors,  whether  the  prohibition  can  rest 
upon  the  claim  that  the  employment  will  prove  hurtful  to  them.  There 
•can  be  no  more  justification  for  the  prohibition  of  the  prosecution  of 
certain  callings  by  women,  because  the  employment  will  prove  hurtful  to 
themselves,  than  it  would  be  for  the  State  to  prohibit  men  from  work¬ 
ing  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  because  they  are  apt  to  contract 
lead  poisoning,  or  to  prohibit  occupation  in  certain  parts  of  iron  smelt¬ 
ing  works,  because  the  lives  of  the  men  so  engaged  are  materially 
shortened  (Sec.  86).  We  are  also  referred  to  statements  made  in  some  of 
the  text  books  to  the  effect  that  the  legislature  may  limit  the  hours  of 
labor  of  women  in  manufacturing  establishments.  (Parker  &  Worthing¬ 
ton  Public  Health  and  Safety,  Sec.  260;  18  Am.  and  Eng.  Enc.  of  Law, 
page  753).  These  statements  appear  to  be  entirely  based  upon  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  ^Massachusetts  in  Commonwealth  v.  Hamilton 
Manufacturing  Co.,  120  Mass.  385.  There  it  was  held  that  an  act  provid¬ 
ing  that  no  woman  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years  should  be  employed  by 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  more 
than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  was  valid.  But  under  the  constitution 
of  Massachusetts  (Art.  4,  Sec.  1),  the  legislature  has  power  to  ordain  all 
manner  of  reasonable  and  wholesome  statutes,  with  or  without  penalties, 
not  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  “as  they  shall  judge  to  be  for  the  good 
and  welfare  of  the  commonwealth,  and  for  the  governing  and  ordering 
thereof,  and  of  the  subjects  of  the  same.”  The  decision  referred  to  was 
evidently  made  in  view  of  the  large  discretion  so  vested  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government;  and  it  was  said  that  the  act  might  be  main¬ 
tained  as  a  health  or  police  regulation,  because  the  legislature  deemed 
the  employment  of  manufacturing  dangerous  to  health.  But  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  case  is  not  in  line  with  the  current  of  authority,  as  it  assumes 
that  the  police  power  is  practically  without  limitation.  As  has  been  already 
stated,  the  legislature  cannot  so  use  that  power  as  to  invade  the  funda¬ 
mental  rights  of  the  citizen;  and  it  is  for  the  .courts  to  decide  whether 
a  measure  w'hich  assumes  to  have  been  passed  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health,  really  “relates  ta  and  is  convenient  and  appropriate  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  public  health.”  (In  re  Jacobs,  supra ;  People  v.  Gilson,  supra.) 
We  said  in  Lake  View  v.  Bosehill  Cem.  Co.,  70  Ill.  191:  “As  a  general 
proposition,  it  may  be  stated  it  is  the  province  of  the  law-making  power 
to  determine  when  the  exigency  exists,  calling  into  exercise  this  power. 
What  are  the  subjects  of  its  exercise  is  clearly  a  judicial  question.”  The 
reasoning  of  the  opinion  in  the  Massachusetts  case  cited  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  be  sound.  It  assumes  thas  there  is  no  infringement  upon  the 
employer’s  right  to  contract,  because  he  may  employ  as  many  persons  or 
as  much  labor  as  he  chooses,  nor  upon  the  employe’s  right  to  contract, 
because  she  may  labor  as  many  hours  as  she  chooses  in  some  other  occu¬ 
pation  than  that  specified  in  the  statute.  This  is  a  begging  of  the  ques- 
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tion.  The  right  to  contract  would  be  valueless  if  it  could  not  be  exer¬ 
cised  with  reference  to  the  particular  subject  matter  in  hand.  If  its  ex¬ 
ercise  is  forbidden  between  two  persons  competent  to  contract,  and  con¬ 
cerning  a  lawful  subject  of  contract,  it  is  none  the  less  abridged  because 
other  persons  may  be  permitted  to  contract,  or  because  the  same  persons 
may  be  at  liberty  to  contract  about  some  other  matter. 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  close  the  discussion  of  this  branch  of  the 
case  than  by  quoting,  and  adopting  as  our  own,  the  following  words  of 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  In  re  Jacobs,  supra:  “When  a  health 
law  is  challenged  in  the  courts  as  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  it 
arbitrarily  interferes  with  personal  liberty  and  private  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  the  court  must  be  able  to  see  that  it  has  at  least  in 
fact  some  relation  to  the  public  health,  that  the  public  health  is  the 
end  actually  aimed  at,  and  that  it  is  appropriate  and  adopted  to  that 
end.  This  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  in  this  law  (section)  and  we 
must,  therefore,  pronounce  it  unconstitutional  and  void.  In  reaching 
this  conclusion,  we  have  not  been  unmindful  that  the  power  which  courts 
possess  to  condemn  legislative  acts  which  are  in  conflict  with  the  supreme 
law,  should  be  exercised  with  great  caution  and  even  with  reluctance. 
But,  as  said  by  Chancellor  Kent,  (1  Com.  450):  “It  is  only  by  the  free 
exercise  of  this  power  that  courts  of  justice  are  enabled  to  repel  assaults 
and  to  protect  every  part  of  the  government  and  every  member  of  the 
community  from  undue  and  destructive  innovations  upon  their  charter 
rights.” 

It  is  furthermore  contended  by  plaintiff  in  error,  that  the  act  of  1893 
is  void,  upon  the  alleged  ground  that  it  contains  two  distinct  subjects, 
and  that  both  of  these  are  expressed  in  the  title.  The  two  constitutional 
provisions  which  are  invoked  in  favor  of  this  position,  are  sections  13 
and  16  of  Article  4.  Section  13  is  as  follows: 

“No  act  hereafter  passed  shall  embrace  more  than  one  subject,  and  that 
shall  be  expressed  in  the  title.  But  if  any  subject  shall  be  embraced  in 
an  act  which  shall  not  be  expressed  in  the  title,  such  act  shall  be  void 
only  as  to  so  much  thereof  as  shall  not  be  so  expressed.” 

Section  16  is  as  follows: 

“The  General  Assembly  shall  make  no  appropriation  of  money  out  of 
the  treasury  in  any  private  law.  Bills  making  appropriations  for  the  pay  of 
members  and  officers  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  for  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  of  the  government  shall  contain  no  provision  on  any  other  subject." 

The  two  subjects  alleged  to  be  contained  in  the  act  and  expressed  in 
its  title,  are,  first ,  the  general  subject  of  regulating  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  wearing  apparel,  and  other  articles,  including  the  requirements 
as  to  cleanliness,  inspection,  employment  of  minors,  keeping  of  registers 
of  names,  ages,  residences,  etc.,  appointment  of  inspectors,  fixing  their 
salaries,  etc.;  and,  second .  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  the  inspectors.  Section  9  of  the  act  provides  that  “The 
governor  shall,  upon  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  appoint  a  factory  in¬ 
spector ,  at  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum ,  an  assistant  factory 
inspector ,  at  a  sa lary  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum ,  and  ten  deputy  factory 
inspectors,  of  whom  five  shall  be  women,  at  a  salary  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  annum  each.  The  term  of  office  of  the  factory  inspector  shall  be  four 
years,  and  the  assistant  factory  inspector  and  the  deputy  factory  inspectors 
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shall  hold  office  during  good  behavior.  Said  inspector,  assistant  inspector 
and  deputy  inspectors  shall  be  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect,  at  all 
reasonable  hours,  and  as  often  as  practicable,  the  workshops,  factories  and 
manufacturing  establishments  in  this  State  where  the  manufacture  of  goods  is 
carried  on.  And  the  inspectors  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  Governor, 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  December,  annually,  the  result  of  their  inspections 
and  investigation,  together  with  such  other  information  and  recommend¬ 
ations  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  said  inspectors  shall  make  a  special 
investigation  into  alleged  abuses  in  any  of  such  workshops  whenever  the 
Governor  shall  so  direct,  and  report  the  result  of  the  same  to  the  Governor, 
It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said  inspector  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  same  before  any  magistrate 
or  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  State.” 

Section  10  provides,  “That  the  following  named  sums ,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessang,  respectively,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  named,  be  and  are 
hereby  appropriated. 

First.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  salaries  of  inspector,  assistant 
inspector,  and  the  ten  deputy  factory  inspectors,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Second.  The  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  to  defray  traveling  expenses, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  said  inspector,  assistant  factory 
inspector,  or  deputy  inspectors  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  not  to  exceed  four  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year.” 

The  general  rule  is  that  where  an  act  includes  two  distinct  subjects 
and  both  are  expressed  in  the  title,  the  whole  act  must  be  treated  as 
void  under  such  a  provision  as  section  13,  because  it  is  impossible  to  choose 
between  the  two  subjects  and  hold  the  act  valid  as  to  one  and  void  as  to 
the  other.  (Cooley  on  Cons.  Lim.,  5th  Ed.,  top  page  178:  Sutherland  on 
Stat.  Cons.,  sec.  103.)  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  body  of  the  act 
does  embrace  two  subjects.  The  factory  inspectors  provided  for  in  the 
act  must  be  regarded  as  State  officers,  or  officers  of  the  Government. 

Section  24  of  Article  5  of  the  constitution  declares  that  “an  office  is  a 
public  position,  created  by  the  constitution  or  laws  continuing  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  appointing  power,  or  for  a  fixed  time,  with  a  successor 
elected  or  appointed.”  The  duties  of  the  inspectors  are  continuing  and 
are  prescribed  by  statute,  aud  not  by  contract,  and  some  portion  of  the 
functions  of  the  government  are  committed  to  their  charge.  They  seem 
to  come  within  the  definition  of  “officers”  as  given  in  the  constitution 
and  as  laid  down  in  the  decisions  of  this  court.  (Bunn  v.  "The  People, 
45  Ill.  397:  Wilcox  v.  The  People,  90  Ill.  186;  The  People  v.  Morgan,  90 
Ill.  558.) 

The  manifest  intention  of  section  16  was  to  make  the  subject  of  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  pay  of  the  members  and  officers  of  the  legislature  and 
for  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  government,  a  separate  and  distinct 
subject  for  legislative  action.  In  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  those- 
objects,  every  provision  is  unconstitutional  which  proposes  to  do  anything 
besides  making  such  appropriations.  (11  Fla.  Rep.  284).  If  the  act  of 
1893  was  strictly  a  general  appropriation  bill  to  pay  the  legislature  and 
for  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  government,  everything  else  in  it 
would  be  void.  But  it  is  not  such  a  bill.  Certainly  this  title  does  not 
indicate  that  it  is  such  a  bill.  Its  body  contains  a  provision  appropriat¬ 
ing  money  for  the  payment  of  the  factory  inspector  and  his  or  her 
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deputy  and  assistants.  This  provision  is  merely  subordinate  and  subsidiary 
to  the  main  purpose  of  regulating  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  wearing 
apparel  and  other  articles. 

In  order  to  make  the  act  void  under  the  constitutional  prohibition 
contained  in  section  13,  the  two  subjects  must  not  only  be  contained  in 
the  body  of  the  act,  but  must  also  be  expressed  in  its  title.  We  do  not 
think  that  we  would  be  justified  in  holding  that  two  subjects  or  objects 
are  expressed  in  the  title  to  the  act  of  1893.  Courts  always  give  a  liberal 
and  not  a  hypocritical  interpretation  to  this  restriction.  All  matters  are 
properly  included  in  the  act  which  are  germane  to  the  title.  The  consti¬ 
tution  is  obeyed  if  all  of  the  provisions  relate  to  the  one  subject  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  title  and  all  parts  of  it,  or  incident  to  it,  or  reasonably  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  or  in  some  reasonable  sense  auxiliary  to  the  object  in 
view.  It  is  not  required  that  the  subject  of  the  bill  shall  be  specifically 
and  exactly  expressed  in  the  title  or  that  the  title  should  be  an  index  of 
the  details  of  the  act.  Where  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  subject 
is  clearly  expressed  in  the  title,  the  doubt  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  validity  of  the  act.  An  act  to  incorporate  a  city  may  contain  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  raising  of  revenue  for  its  government.  An  act  “concern¬ 
ing  drainage”  may  include  assessments  upon  lands  benefitted  to  pay  the 
expense.  (Suth.  on  Stat.  Cons.,  secs.  82,  85,  86,  88,  92  to  96;  Johnson  v. 
The  People,  83  Ill.  431). 

Here  the  main  subject  or  purpose  expressed  in  the  title  is  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  therein  named.  The  appointment 
of  inspectors  for  the  enforcement  of  such  regulation  and  the  making  of 
“an  appropriation  therefor  are  germane  to  the  main  subject,  and  a  part  of 
it.”  They  merely  amplify  the  subject  and  are  incidental  and  auxiliary  to 
the  object  contemplated  by  it.  The  title  of  the  act  not  only  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  pay  of  the  legislature  and  the  salaries  of  the  government  officers, 
but  it  does  not  mention  the  salaries  of  the  inspectors.  The  word  “there¬ 
for”  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  appropriation  is  for  the  salaries 
of  the  inspectors.  Non  constat,  so  far  as  the  title  expresses  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  the  inspectors  were  not  to  act  without  salaries.  Tlie  title 
can  well  be  intrepreted  as  referring  to  the  expenses  of  enforcing  the 
regulation  provided  for,  such  as  traveling  expenses,  the  expenses  attend¬ 
ant  upon  gathering  information  and  making  investigations,  and  reporting 
to  the  Governor,  and  prosecuting  violations  of  the  act  by  employing 
counsel  or  otherwise.  It  does  not  follow  that  “a  specific  provision  for 
the  payment  of  expenses,  necessary,  proper,  incidental,  or  growing  out  of 
a  law  itself,  or  which  may  be  deemed  needful  in  carrying  it  or  its  sub¬ 
ject  into  execution,  would  not  be  valid,  because  such  a  provision,  being 
matter  properly  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  law,  as  expressed  in 
the  title,  would  not  be  prohibited  by  the  title.”  (14  Flor.  Rep.  287). 

If  it  were  not  for  section  16,  it  might  be  said  that  the  salaiies  of  the 
inspectors  were  a  necessary  expense  incidental  to  the  execution  of  the 
law,  and  properly  included  in  the  title,  though  not  expressly  named 
therein.  But  sections  16  and  13  are  in  the  same  article  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  both  use  the  word  “subject,”  which  evidently  has  the  same 
meaning  in  each.  The  question,  therefore,  whether  the  matter  of  the 
salaries  of  State  officers  is  an  independent  subject,  is  not  a  matter  of 
construction,  because  the  constitution  itself,  by  the  language  used  in 
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section  16,  defines  and  sets  apart  appropriations  for  such  salaries  as  a 
subject,  which  is  distinct  and  separate  from  all  others,  and  cannot  be 
included  in  any  other.  The  design  of  that  section  was  to  enable  the 
people  to  see  clearly  what  and  how  much  compensation  their  servants 
are  receiving,  without  being  confused  by  a  commingling  of  outside  mat¬ 
ters,  with  appropriations  therefor. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  second  clause  of  section  10  of  the 
act,  appropriating  “twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  salaries  of  the  in¬ 
spector,  assistant  inspector  and  ten  factory  inspectors,  as  hereinbefore 
provided,”  is  a  subject  embraced  in  the  act,  which  is  not  expressed  in 
the  title,  and  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  void,  under  the  provision 
in  the  second  sentence  of  section  13.  It  is  true  that  the  clause  only 
makes  an  appropriation  for  the  salaries  of  one  class  of  State  officers  and 
is  not  a  general  appropriation  for  the  pay  of  the  legislature  and  for  the 
salaries  of  all  the  officers  of  the  government.  But  it  was  the  intention 
of  section  16  that  the  salary  of  each  of  such  officers,  as  well  as  of  all  of 
them  collectively,  should  be  provided  for  by  appropriations  in  a  separate 
bill,  standing  by  itself  and  apart  from  any  provision  on  any  other  sub¬ 
ject.  The  mandate  of  the  constitution,  as  embodied  in  that  section, 
cannot  be  violated  by  passing  separate  bills,  making  separate  and  distinct 
appropriations  for  the  salaries  of  particular  officers  of  the  government,  or 
of  particular  classes  of  government  officers,  and  embodying  in  such  sepa¬ 
rate  bills  provisions  on  other  subjects  than  the  appropriations  so  made. 

One  conclusion  is  that  section  5  of  the  act  of  1893  and  the  first  clause 
of  section  10  thereof,  are  void  and  unconstitutional  for  the  reasons  here 
stated.  These  are  the  only  portions  of  the  act  which  have  been  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  argument  of  counsel.  No  reason  has  been  pointed  out  why 
they  are  not  distinct  and  separable  from  the  balance  of  the  act.  The 
rule  is  that  where  a  part  of  a  statute  is  unconstitutional,  the  remainder 
will  not  be  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  also,  if  the  two  are  distinct  and 
separable,  so  that  the  latter  may  stand,  though  the  former  becomes  of 
no  effect.  (C.,  B.  &  Q.  B.  R.  Co.  v.  Jones,  149  Ill.  361). 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  by  anything  herein  said  as  holding 
that  section  5  would  be  invalid  if  it  was  limited  in  its  terms  to  females 
who  are  minors. 

The  judgment  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Cook  county  is  reversed  and 
the  cause  is  remanded  to  that  court,  with  directions  to  dismiss  the  pros¬ 
ecution. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 
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ADDRESS  OF  MRS.  POTTER  PALMER  AT  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  WOMAN’S  BUILDING,  WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION,  MAY  1st,  .1893. 


Members  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  and  Friends: 

The  moment  of  fruition  lias  arrived.  Hopes  which  for  more  than  two 
years  have  gradually  been  gaining  strength  and  definiteness  now  become 
realities.  To-day  the  Exposition  opens  its  gates.  On  this  occasion  of 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Woman’s  Building,  the  Board  of  Lady  Mana¬ 
gers  is  singularly  fortunate  in  having  the  honor  to  welcome  distinguished 
official  representatives  of  many  of  the  able  foreign  committees  and  of 
the  state  boards,  which  have  so  effectively  cooperated  with  it  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  results  now  to  be  disclosed  to  the  world. 

We  have  traveled  together  a  hitherto  untrodden  path,  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  tedious  delays  and  overshadowed  by  dark  clouds,  which  threat¬ 
ened  disaster  to  our  enterprise.  We  have  been  obliged  to  march  with 
peace  offerings  in  our  hands,  lest  hostile  motives  be  ascribed  to  us.  Our 
burdens  have  been  greatly  lightened,  however,  by  the  spontaneous  sym¬ 
pathy  and  aid  which  have  reached  us  from  women  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  which  have  proved  an  add  d  incentive  and  inspiration.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  brought  many  surprises,  not  the  least  of  which  is  an  im¬ 
pressive  realization  of  the  unity  of  human  interests,  notwithstanding 
differences  of  race,  government,  language,  temperament  and  external  con¬ 
ditions.  The  people  of  all  civilized  lands  are  studying  the  same 
problems.  Each  success  and  each  failure  in  testing  and  developing  new 
theories  is  valuable  to  the  whole  world.  Social  and  industrial  questions 
are  paramount,  and  are  receiving  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  states¬ 
men,  students,  political  economists,  humanitarians,  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  few  forward  steps  which  have  been  taken  during  our  boasted 
nineteenth  century — the  so-called  age  of  invention — have  promoted  the 
general  use  of  machinery  and  economic  motive  powers  with  the  result  of 
cheapening  manufactured  articles,  but  have  not  afforded  the  relief  to 
the  masses,  which  was  expected.  The  struggle  for  bread  is  as  fierce  as 
of  old.  We  find  everywhere  the  same  picture  presented — overcrowded  in¬ 
dustrial  centers,  factories  surrounded  by  dense  populations  of  operatives, 
keen  competion,  many  individuals  forced  to  use  such  strenuous  effort 
that  vitality  is  drained  in  the  struggle  to  maintain  life  under  condi¬ 
tions  so  uninviting  and  discouraging  that  it  scarcely  seems  worth  living. 
It  is  a  grave  reproach  to  modern  enlightenment  that  we  seem  no  nearer 
the  solution  of  many  of  these  problems  than  during  feudal  days. 
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It  is  not  our  province,  however,  to  discuss  these  weighty  questions, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  effect  the  compensation  paid  to  wage  earners, 
and  more  especially  that  paid  to  women  and  children.  Of  all  existing 
forms  of  injustice,  there  is  none  so  cruel  and  inconsistent  as  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  women  are  placed  with  regard  to  self-maintenance — the 
calm  ignoring  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities,  which  has  gone  on  for 
centuries.  If  the  economic  conditions  are  hard  for  men  to  meet,  sub¬ 
jected  as  they  are  to  the  constant  weeding  out  of  the  less  expert  and 
steady  hands,  it  is  evident  that  women,  thrown  upon  their  own  re¬ 
sources,  have  a  frightful  struggle  to  endure,  especially  as  they  have  al¬ 
ways  to  contend  against  a  public  sentiment  which  discountenances  their 
seeking  industrial  employment  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

The  theory  which  exists  among  the  conservative  people,  that  the  sphere 
of  woman  is  her  home — that  it  is  unfeminine,  even  monstrous,  for  her 
to  wish  to  take  a  place  beside  or  to  compete  with  men  in  the  various 
lucrative  industries — tells  heavily  against  her,  for  manufacturers  and 
producers  take  advantage  of  it  to  disparage  her  work  and  obtain  her 
services  for  a  nominal  price,  thus  profiting  largely  by  the  necessities  and 
helplessness  of  their  victim.  That  so  many  should  cling  to  respectable 
occupations  while  starving  in  following  them,  and  should  refuse  to  yield 
to  discouragement  and  despair,  shows  a  high  quality  of  steadfastness 
and  principle.  These  are  the  real  heorines  of  life,  whose  handiwork  we 
are  proud  to  install  in  the  Exposition,  because  it  has  been  produced  in 
factories,  workshops  and  studios  under  the  most  adverse  conditions  and 
with  the  most  sublime  patience  and  endurance. 

Men  of  the  finest  and  most  chivalric  type,  who  have  poetic  theories 
about  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  the  refining,  elevating  influence  of 
women  in  it,  theories  inherited  from  the  days  of  romance  and  chivalry, 
which  we  wish  might  prevail  forever — these  men  have  asked  many  times 
whether  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  think  it  well  be  promote  a  senti¬ 
ment  which  may  tend  to  destroy  the  home  by  encouraging  occupations 
for  women  which  take  them  out  of  it.  We  feel,  therefore,  obliged  to 
state  our  belief  that  every  woman,  who  is  presiding  over  a  happy  home, 
is  fulfilling  her  highest  and  truest  function,  and  could  not  be  lured 
from  it  by  tempations  offered  by  factories  and  studios.  Would  that  the 
eyes  of  these  idealists  could  be  thoroughly  opened,  that  they  might  see, 
not  the  fortunate  few  of  a  favored  class,  with  whom  they  possibly  are 
in  daily  contact,  but  the  general  status  of  the  labor  market  throughout 
the  world  and  the  relation  to  it  of  women.  They  might  be  astonished 
to  learn  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  vast  majority  of  the 
“gentler  sex”  are  living,  are  not  so  ideal  as  they  assume;  that  each  is 
not  “dwelling  in  a  home  of  which  she  is  the  queen,  with  a  manly  and 
loving  arm  to  shield  her  from  rough  contact  with  life.”  Because  of  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  their  theories  with  the  stern  facts,  they 
might  possibly  consent  to  forgive  the  offense  of  widows  with  dependent 
children  and  those  wives  of  drunkards  and  criminals  who  so  far  forget 
the  high  standard  established  for  them  as  to  attempt  to  earn  for  them¬ 
selves  daily  bread,  lacking  which  they  must  perish.  The  necessity  for 
their  work  under  present  conditions  is  too  evident  and  too  urgent  to  be 
•questioned.  They  must  work  or  they  must  starve. 
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We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  turn  from  the  realm  of  fancy  to  meet  and 
deal  with  existing  facts.  The  absence  of  a  just  and  general  appreciation 
of  the  truth  concerning  the  position  and  status  of  women  has  caused  us 
to  call  special  attention  to  it  and  to  make  a  point  of  attempting  to 
create,  by  means  of  the  Exposition,  a  well  defined  public  sentiment  in 
regard  to  their  rights  and  duties,  and  the  propriety  of  their  becoming  not 
only  self-supporting,  but  able  to  assist  in  maintaining  their  families 
when  necessary.  We  hone  that  the  statistics  which  the  Board  of  Ladv 
Managers  has  been  so  earnestly  attempting  to  secure  may  give  a  correct 
idea  of  the  number  of  women — not  only  those  without  natural  protectors, 
or  those  thrown  suddenly  upon  their  own  resources,  but  the  number  of 
wives  of  mechanics,  laborers,  artists,  artisans  and  workmen  of  every  de¬ 
gree — who  are  forced  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  husbands  in 
order  to  maintain  the  family. 

There  are  two  classes  of  the  community  who  wish  to  restrain  women 
from  actual  participation  in  the  business  of  the  world,  and  each  gives 
apparently  very  strong  reasons  in  support  of  its  views.  These  are,  first, 
the  idealists,  who  hold  the  opinion  already  mentioned  that  woman 
should  be  tenderly  guarded  and  cherished  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  home,  which  alone  is  her  sphere  of  action;  and,  second,  certain 
political  economists,  with  whom  may  be  ranged  most  of  the  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  profitable  pursuit  of  the  industries  of  the  world,  who  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  competition  that  would  result  from  the  participation  of  women 
because  they  claim  that  it  would  reduce  the  general  scale  of  wages  paid 
arid  lessen  the  earning  power  of  men.  who  require  their  present  incomes 
to  maintain  their  families.  Plausible  as  these  theories  are,  we  cannot 
accept  them  without  pausing  to  inquire,  what  then  would  become  of  all 
but  the  very  few  women  who  have  independent  fortunes  or  are  the  happy 
wives  of  men  able  and  willing  to  support  them?  The  interests  of  prob¬ 
ably  three-fourths  of  the  women  in  the  world  aTe  at  stake.  Are  they  to 
be  allowed  to  starve,  or  to  rush  to  self-destruction?  If  not  permitted  to 
work,  what  course  is  open  to  them? 

Our  Oriental  neighbors  have  seen  the  logic  of  the  situation  far  more 
clearly  than  we,  and  have  been  consistent  enough  to  meet  it,  without 
shrinking  from  heroic  measures  when  necessary.  The  question  is  happily 
solved  in  some  countries  by  the  practice  of  polygamy,  which  allows  every 
man  to  maintain  as  many  wives  as  his  means  permit.  In  others  etiquette 
requires  that  a  newly  made  widow  be  burned  on  the  funeral  pyre  with 
her  husband’s  body,  while  the  Chinese  take  the  precaution  to  drown  sur¬ 
plus  female  children.  It  would  seem  that  any  of  these  methods  is  more 
logical  and  less  cruel  than  the  system  we  pursue  of  permitting  the  entire 
female  population  to  live,  but  making  it  impossible  for  those  born  to 
poverty  to  maintain  themselves  in  comfort,  because  they  are  hampered 
by  a  caste  feeling  almost  as  strong  as  that  ruling  India,  which  will  not 
permit  them  to  work  on  equal  terms  with  men.  These  unhappy  members 
of  an  inferior  class  must  be  content  to  remain  in  penury,  livinf  on  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  tables  spread  for  those  of  another  and  higher  caste. 
This  relative  position  has  been  exacted  on  the  one  side,  accepted  on  the 
other.  It  has  been  considered  by  each  an  inexorable  law. 

We  shrink  with  horror  from  the  unjust  treatment  of  child  widows  and 
other  unfortunates  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  but  our  own  follies 
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and  inconsistencies  are  too  close  to  our  eyes  for  us  to  see  them  in  proper 
perspective.  Sentimentalists  should  have  reduced  their  theories  to  set 
terms  and  applied  them.  They  have  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to- 
provide  means  by  which  helpless  women  could  be  cherished,  protected 
and  removed  from  the  storm  and  stress  of  life.  Women  could  have  asked 
nothing  better.  We  have  no  respect  for  a  theory  which  touches  only  the 
favored  few  who  do  not  need  its  protection,  and  leaves  unaided  the  great 
mass  it  has  assisted  to  push  into  the  mire.  Talk  not  of  it,  therefore, 
until  it  can  be  uttered,  not  only  in  polite  drawing  rooms,  but  also  in 
factories  and  workshops,  without  a  blush  of  shame  for  its  weakness  and 
inefficiency. 

But  the  sentimentalist  again  exclaims:  ‘‘Would  you  have  woman  step 
down  from  her  pedestal  in  order  to  enter  practical  life?”  Yes!  A  thous¬ 
and  times,  yes!  If  we  can  really  find,  after  a  careful  search,  any  women 
mounted  upon  pedestals,  we  should  willingly  ask  them  to  step  down,  in 
order  that  they  may  meet  and  help  to  uplift  their  sisters.  Freedom  and 
justice  for  all  are  infinitely  more  to  be  desired  than  pedestals  for  a  few. 
I  beg  leave  to  state  that,  personally,  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  pedestal 
theory— never  having  seen  an  actual  example  of  it,  and  that  I  always 
suspect  the  motives  of  anyone  advancing  it.  It  does  not  represent  the 
natural  and  fine  relation  between  husband  and  wife,  or  between  friends. 
They  should  stand  side  by  side,  the  fine  qualities  of  each  supplementing 
and  assisting  those  of  the  other.  Men  naturally  cherish  high  ideals  of 
womanhood,  as  women  do  of  manliness  and  strength.  These  ideals  will 
dwell  with  the  human  race  forever  without  our  striving  to  preserve  and 
protect  them. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  question  from  the  economic  standpoint  and 
decide  for  good  and  logical  reasons  that  women  should  be  kept  out  of 
industrial  fields  in  order  that  they  may  leave  the  harvest  for  men,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  maintain  women  and  children,  then,  by  all  the  laws  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  equity,  these  latter  should  be  provided  for  by  their  natural  pro¬ 
tectors,  and,  if  deprived  of  them,  should  become  wards  of  the  State,  and 
be  maintained  in  honor  and  comfort.  The  acceptance  of  even  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  tardy  justice  would  not,  however,  I  feel  sure,  be  welcomed  by 
the  woman  of  to-day  who,  having  had  a  taste  of  independence,  will  never 
willingly  relinquish  it.  They  have  no  desire  to  be  helpless  and  dependent. 
Having  the  full  use  of  their  faculties,  they  rejoice  in  exercising  them. 
This  is  entirely  in  conformity  with  the  trend  of  modern  thought,  which 
is  in  the  direction  of  establishing  proper  respect  for  human  individuality 
and  the  right  of  self-development.  Our  highest  aim  now  is  to  train  each 
individual  to  find  happiness  in  the  full  and  healthy  exercise  of  the  gifts 
bestowed  by  generous  nature.  Ignorance  is  too  expensive  and  wasteful 
to  be  tolerated.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  reserve  power  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual. 

We  advocate,  therefore,  the  thorough  education  and  training  of  woman 
to  fit  her  to  meet  whatever  fate  life  may  bring;  not  only  to  prepare  her 
for  the  factory  and  workshop,  for  the  professions  and  arts,  but,  more 
important  than  all  else,  to  prepare  her  for  presiding  over  the  home.  It 
is  for  this,  the  highest  field  of  woman’s  effort,  that  the  broadest  training 
and  greatest  preparation  are  required.  The  illogical,  extravagant,  whim¬ 
sical,  unthrifty  mother  and  housekeeper  belongs  to  the  dark  ages.  She 
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has  no  place  in  our  present  era  of  enlightenment.  No  course  of  study  is 
too  elaborate,  no  amount  of  knowledge  and  culture  too  abundant  to  meet 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  wife  and  mother  in  dealing  with  the 
interests  committed  to  her  hands. 

The  board  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  placing  an  extravagant 
or  sentimental  value  upon  the  work  of  any  woman  because  of  her  sex. 
It  willingly  acknowledges  that  the  industries,  arts  and  commerce  of  the 
world  have  been  for  centuries  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  carefully 
trained  themselves  for  the  responsibilities  devolving  upon  them,  and  who 
have,  consequently,  without  question,  contributed  vastly  more  than 
women  to  the  valuable  thought,  research,  invention,  science,  art  and  liter¬ 
ature  which  have  become  the  rich  heritage  of  the  human  race.  Not¬ 
withstanding  their  disadvantages,  however,  a  few  gifted  women  have 
made  their  value  felt,  and  have  rendered  exceptional  service  to  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

Realizing  that  woman  can  never  hope  to  receive  the  proper  recompense 
for  her  services  until  her  usefulness  and  success  are  not  only  demonstrated 
but  fully  understood  and  acknowledged,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  presented  by  the  Exposition  to  bring  together  such  evidences 
of  her  skill  in  the  various  industries,  arts  and  professions  as  may  convince 
the  world  that  ability  is  not  a  matter  of  sex.  Urged  by  necessity,  she 
has  shown  that  her  powers  are  the  same  as  her  brothers’,  and  that  like 
encouragement  and  fostering  care  may  develop  her  to  an  equal  point  of 
usefulness. 

The  fact  that  the  Woman's  Building  is  so  small  that  it  can  hold  only 
a  tithe  of  the  beautiful  objects  offered,  has  been  a  great  disadvantage. 
The  character  of  the  exhibits  and  the  high  standard  attained  by  most  of 
them  serve,  therefore,  only  as  an  index  of  the  quality  and  range  of  the 
material  from  which  we  have  drawn.  When  our  invitation  asking  coop¬ 
eration  was  sent  to  foreign  lands,  the  commissioners  already  appointed 
generally  smiled  doubtfully  and  explained  that  their  women  were  doing 
nothing;  that  they  would  not  feel  inclined  to  help  us,  and,  in  many 
cases,  stated  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  their  country  for  women  to 
take  part  in  any  public  effort,  that  they  only  attended  to  social  duties. 
But  as  soon  as  these  ladies  received  our  message,  sent  in  a  brief  and  for¬ 
mal  letter,  the  free  masonry  among  women  proved  to  be  such  that  they 
needed  no  explanation;  they  understood  at  once  the  possibilities.  Strong 
committees  were  immediately  formed  of  women  having  large  hearts  and 
brains,  women  who  cannot  selfishly  enjoy  the  ease  of  their  own  lives 
without  giving  a  thought  to  their  helpless  and  wretched  sisters. 

Our  unbounded  thanks  are  due  to  the  exalted  and  influential  personages 
who  became,  in  their  respective  countries,  patronesses  and  leaders  of  the 
movement  inaugurated  by  us  to  represent  what  women  are  doing.  They 
entered  with  appreciation  into  our  work  for  the  Exposition  because  they 
saw  an  opportunity,  which  they  gracefully  and  delicately  veiled  behind 
the  magnificent  laces  forming  the  central  objects  in  their  superb  collec¬ 
tions,  to  a,id  their  women  by  opening  new  markets  for  their  industries. 

The  Exposition  will  thus  benefit  women,  not  alone  by  means 
of  the  material  objects  brought  together,  but  there  will  be  a 
more  lasting  and  permanent  result  through  the  interchange  of 
thought  and  sympathy  among  influential  and  leading  women  of  all 
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countries  now  for  the  first  time  working  together  with  a  common  pur¬ 
pose  and  an  established  means  of  communication.  Government  recogni¬ 
tion  and  sanction  give  to  these  committees  of  women  official  character 
and  dignity.  Their  work  has  been  magnificently  successful,  and  the 
reports  which  will  be  made  of  the  conditions  found  to  exist  will  be 
placed  on  record  as  public  documents  among  the  archives  of  every  coun¬ 
try.  Realizing  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of  the  hour,  and  that  this 
will  be  the  first  official  utterance  of  women  on  behalf  of  women,  we  shall 
weigh  well  our  words,  words  which  should  be  so  judicious  and  convincing 
that  hereafter  they  may  be  treasured  among  the  happy  influences  which 
made  possible  new  and  better  conditions. 

We  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  this  beautiful  building,  in  which  we 
meet  to-day,  in  its  delicacy,  symmetry  and  strength.  We  honor  our 
architect  and  the  artists  who  have  given  not  only  their  hands  but  their 
hearts  and  their  genius  to  its  decoration.  For  it  women  in  every  part  of 
the  world  have  been  exerting  their  efforts  and  talents,  for  it  looms  have 
wrought  their  most  delicate  fabrics,  the  needle  has  flashed  in  the  hands 
of  maidens  under  tropical  suns,  the  lacemaker  has  bent  over  her  cushion 
weaving  her  most  artful  web,  the  brush  and  chisel  have  sought  to  give 
form  and  realty  to  the  visions  haunting  the  brain  of  the  artist — all  have 
wrought  with  the  thought  of  making  our  building  worthy  to  serve  its 
great  end.  We  thank  them  all  for  their  successful  efforts. 

The  eloquent  President  of  the  Commission  last  October  dedicated  the 
great  Exposition  Building  to  humanity.  We  now  dedicate  the  Woman’s 
Building  to  an  elevated  womanhood— knowing  that  by  so  doing  we  shall 
best  serve  the  cause  of  humanity. 


31  S,  L. 
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GOVERNOR  ALTGELD’S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATES 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Delivered  at  Champaign,  .June  7,  1893. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  first  question  which  will  present  itself  for  your  solution  when  you 
leave  these  halls  is  what  to  do  for  a  living:  what  course  to  pursue,  and 
how  to  run  a  career.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  young  men,  but  of 
the  young  women.  No  doubt  the  most  felicitous  condition  possible  for 
woman  is  to  be  happily  married  and  to  be  the  center  of  a  refined  house¬ 
hold:  the  object  of  tender  regard  and  love;  surrounded  with  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life;  but  this  is  an  ideal  condition,  and  the  ideal  is  rarely  found. 
Thousands  cannot  marry  for  want  of  opportunity;  millions  do  marry,  and 
instead  of  being  happy,  they  drag  out  a  miserable,  gloomy  and  slavish 
existence.  While  no  condition  is  so  felicitous  as  that  of  being  happily 
married,  there  is  no  one  so  much  to  be  pitied,  no  one  who  will  carry  so 
many  sorrows  through  life,  as  the  woman  who  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  being  married.  The  long  wail  of  woman’s  misery,  the  great  black 
cloud  stretching  back  over  her  career  to  the  dawn  of  history  grew  from 
the  condition  of  absolute  dependence  in  which  she  was  kept  by  the 
strong  hand  of  man.  No  matter  how  able  her  brain  or  how  ingenious 
her  lingers,  she  could  not  go  into  the  great  fields  of  human  activity  and 
earn  her  bread:  an  unreasonable  and  inhuman  custom  forbade  it,  and 
when  her  frame  was  consumed  with  hunger  and  her  soul  was  sinking 
into  despair,  she  had  either  to  eat  the  bread  of  charity,  sell  herself  in 
the  market  place  or  lie  down  by  the  wayside  to  die,  and  she  was  more 
than  human  if  she  did  not  do  all  three. 

an  age  of  relief. 

In  one  particular,  at  least,  this  age  has  stretched  out  its  hand  to  her 
relief.  It  is  knocking  down  the  barriers  reared  by  selfishness  and  super¬ 
stition.  It  is  bidding  her  throw  aside  the  veil  of  slavery  and  helpless¬ 
ness.  It  is  calling  her  to  step  out  into  the  sunlight.  It  is  permitting 
her  to  stand  by  the  side  of  man  in  the  industries.  It  is  telling  her  to 
do  anything  that  the  great  world  may  have  to  do.  In  this  country,  at 
least,  all  fields  of  human  activity  are  open  to  her.  Wherever  brain 
thinks,  hand  shapes  or  will  directs,  there  she  may  go:  and  she  has 
already  demonstrated  her  ability  to  stand  alone  everywhere.  Let  me  say 
to  you,  young  women,  that  nothing  so  surely  comma  nds  homage  as  inde¬ 
pendence.  Men  do  not  care  for  what  is  forced  upon  them  or  is  easily 
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gotten.  Tlie  things  near  enough  to  be  admired,  yet  difficult  of  access, 
are  the  ones  struggled  for.  Be  independent  and  the  world  will  come  to 
you. 

“But,”  says  an  objector,  “the  world  now  pays  homage  to  woman.  Why 
change  this  glorious  condition?”  Ah.  if  it  only  were  so!  The  world  pays 
homage  to  the  few  who  possess  the  graces,  but,  I  beg  you.  do  not  insult 
the  intelligence  of  the  millions  of  unfortunates  who  are  being  crushed 
because  they  are  weak;  who  are  faint  with  hunger  and  cold:  who  toil  long 
hours  and  earn  only  a  pittance;  the  millions  for  whom  every  day  brings 
new  humiliations,  new  sorrows  and  new  sufferings.  Do  not  insult  these 
by  telling  them  that  the  world  pays  them  homage.  One  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  women  of  the  age,  and  holding  high  social  position,  in  a  recent 
address,  that  has  the  imprint  of  genius  on  every  line,  said  on  the  sub¬ 
ject:  “Sentimentalists  should  have  reduced  their  theories  to  set  terms 
and  applied  them.  They  have  had  ample  opportunity  and  time  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  by  which  helpless  women  could  be  cherished,  protected  and 
removed  from  storms  and  stress  of  life.  Women  could  have  asked  noth¬ 
ing  better.  We  have  no  respect  for  a  theory  which  touches  only  the 
favored  few  who  do  not  need  its  protection,  and  leaves  unaided  the  great 
mass  it  has  assisted  to  push  into  the  mire.  Talk  not  of  it,  therefore, 
until  it  can  be  uttered,  not  only  in  polite  drawing  rooms,  but  also  in 
factories  and  workshops,  without  a  blush  of  shame  for  its  weakness  and 
inefficiency.” 

To  a  young  man,  the  selection  of  a  vocation  means  more  than  simply 
making  a  living;  more  than  merely  getting  bread  to  eat.  It  means  either 
failure  and  humiliation,  or  it  means  being  a  man  among  men;  being  a 
leader  in  progress;  being  a  factor  in  your  time;  in  short,  it  means  a 
career.  You  are  fortunate  in  living  in  an  age  when  the  possibilities  of 
a  career  are  not  confined  to  the  three  professions  and  the  government — 
when  you  must  be  either  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  preacher,  or  serve  the 
government.  This  is  an  age  of  individual  achievement  in  all  lines  of 
activity;  an  industrial  and  scientific  age.  To-day  the  world  does  not  ask 
who  you  are,  what  is  your  rank  nor  what  is  your  lineage.  It  simply 
asks:  “What  have  you  done,  or  what  can  you  do?” 

MEN  WHO  COMMAND  ATTENTION. 

The  men  of  this  age,  whom  history  will  deign  to  notice  are  the  men 
who  have  spanned  our  rivers,  built  and  operated  our  railroads,  built  our 
cities,  reared  our  mighty  temples  of  learning  and  of  industry;  the  men 
who  have  harnessed  the  lightnings  and  made  them  beasts  of  burden  for 
man;  the  men  who  are  covering  the  earth  with  intelligence.  It  will  be 
the  men  who  are  making  and  moulding  the  age.  They  will  bo  the 
kings  and  princes  of  this  century. 

Being  an  officeholder  myself,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  most 
of  the  men  who  are  holding  the  offices  and  wielding  authority  will  be 
forgotten  before  the  grass  has  had  time  to  grow  over  them,  for  they  are 
not  the  great  captains,  they  are  not  the  leaders  of  our  progress  and  of 
our  civilization.  As  a  rule,  they  do  nob  gaze  into  the  firmament  or 
measure  the  stars;  their  vision  is  limited  to  the  weather  vane  on  public 
buildings.  They  never  give  the  order  for  advance  on  any  great  question, 
they  wait  to  be  commanded  to  move,  and  then  hesitate  until  assured 
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that  it  is  the  voice  of  the  majority  calling  to  them.  They  wait  until 
the  leaders  of  thought  have  captured  the  stronghold  of  a  wrong,  and 
then  try  to  plant  their  Hag  over  the  ramparts  that  were  stormed  by 
others.  As  a  rule,  they  are  moral  cowards,  following  the  music  wagon  of 
their  time,  and  holding  the  penny  of  immediate  advantage  so  close  to 
their  eye  as  to  shut  out  the  sunlight  of  eternal  principles. 

The  second  time  I  say  to  you:  This  is  an  age  of  personal  achievement. 
While  accident  and  a  thousand  things  over  which  you  have  no  control 
will,  to  a  limited  extent,  shape  your  course,  and  possibly  determine  the 
field  in  which  you  are  to  operate,  still,  to  a  very  great  extent,  your 
career  will  be  just  what  you  make  it.  I  warn  you  that  the  conditions 
of  success  are  hard,  that  the  path  to  eminence  is  difficult.  The  competi¬ 
tion  in  every  field  you  survey  is  fierce;  the  general  standard  of  intelli¬ 
gence  is  high;  a  remarkable  degree  of  excellence  has  already  been 
achieved;  if  you  do  not  surpass  it  you  must  stand  with  the  multitude, 
and  to  surpass  it  means  to  contest  with  thousands  who  are  just  as  able, 
just  as  bright  and  just  as  ambitious  as  you  are.  It  requires  spirit  and 
tenacity  to  win.  It  is  not  the  size  of  the  army  that  determines  the 
victory,  but  the  spirit  pervading  it.  It  is  not  the  hardness  of  the  re¬ 
sisting  substance  that  is  to  be  considered  so  much  as  the  persistence  of 
the  attacking  force. 


AN  ADAGE  WHICH  NEVER  FADES. 

I  have  tried  to  frame  a  sentence  that  should  be  an  improvement  on 
the  old  adage,  “Perseverance  wins  the  day,”  but  I  could  not  do  it.  To 
those  of  you  who  are  literary  experts,  I  say,  ‘try  it.’  It  has  only  four 
words  in  it,  yet  it  tells  the  story  of  every  great  career  and  great  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  entire  history  of  man.  You  will  pardon  me  for  repeating 
it.  “Perseverance  wins  the  day.” 

Perseverance  in  what?  I  say  in  aggression,  in  a  forward  movement. 
Perseverance  in  sitting  still  can  achieve  nothing,  cannot  prevent  your 
starving  if  you  have  no  bread.  All  progress  is  the  result  of  aggression. 
This  brings  me  to  a  point  I  want  to  emphasize:  Aggression  is  the 
father  of  greatness  and  the  mother  of  achievement.  It  is  the  aggressive, 
the  attacking  armies  of  the  world  that  still  excite  our  wonder.  Alex¬ 
ander  commanded  aggressive  armies,  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  with  an 
aggressive  army,  Caesar  conquered  the  world  by  aggression,  Frederick  the 
Great  and  Napoleon  changed  the  map  of  Europe  by  forward  movements. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  isolated  cases  of  heroic  defenses,  but  these  are 
rather  the  still  places  in  the  water;  the  great  current  is  running  the 
other  way.  In  science,  in  literature,  in  art,  in  government,  in  learning, 
in  the  industries,  in  the  thousand  changes  that  have  given  us  the  glories 
of  the  century,  we  see  the  spirit  and  the  hand  of  aggression. 

Let  me  now  say  a  word  about  the  indispensable  handmaid  of  both  perse¬ 
verance  and  aggression,  and  that  is  labor— hard  labor,  without  which  noth¬ 
ing  is  accomplished  in  life.  It  is  labor  that  lays  the  foundations  of 
empires,  that  clears  up  continents,  that  builds  cities,  that  operates  rail¬ 
roads,  gathers  news,  prints  papers,  cultivates  the  earth,  feeds  the  nations 
and  elevates  man,  and  it  is  the  men  who  toil  with  their  hands  that  are 
entitled  to  special  consideration,  although  they  get  little  credit  for  their 
work.  The  men  who  gather  at  banquets  dressed  in  fine  linen  and  soft 
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raiment  may  imagine  that  they  are  the  State,  but  it  is  not  so.  Many 
of  them  are  simply  parasites,  eating  bread  that  others  toil  foi;  all  could 
be  wiped  out  and  the  nation  would  go  right  on;  they  would  scarcely  be 
missed.  It  is  the  intelligent  men  who  create  and  produce  the  things 
that  make  a  state,  who  are  the  bulwarks.  Remove  them  suddenly  from 
existence  and  the  state  is  lost. 

Let  me  impress  upon  you  that  labor  is  the  only  door  to  achievement, 
there  is  no  other  way  open.  I  address  you  on  the  assumption  that  you 
want  to  do  more  than  merely  live.  The  four-footed  kine  which  lie  down, 
rise  up  and  lie  down  again,  do  this.  If  you  are  willing  to  be  simply 
some  rich  man’s  son-in-law  and  be  taken  care  of,  then  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  you.  If  you  are  content  to  simply  be  well  clothed,  well  fed 
and  well  housed,  and  occasionally  invited  to  a  thanksgiving  dinner,  then 
you  must  take  little  interest  in  my  address.  But  the  fact  that  you 
have  had  the  spirit  to  pursue  your  course  through  college,  convinces  me 
that  you  have  higher  aims,  and  I  commend  you  to  the  goddess  of  ambi¬ 
tion.  True,  she  cannot  change  the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs 
the  universe;  she  cannot  remove  the  accursed  stuff  that  weighs  upon  the 
heart;  she  cannot  soften  the  pillow  upon  which  you  end  your  career  nor 
light  the  way  through  the  darkness  beyond.  You  must  go  to  another 
altar  for  these  things;  but  she  teaches  the  three  great  virtues  of  labor, 
aggression  and  perseverance,  and  she  points  her  pupils  to  the  experience 
of  the  world  to  show  them  that  dishonestv  rots  a  man  down,  limits  his 
usefulness  and  shortens  his  career,  and  that  therefore  he  is  a  fool  who 
will  pursue  that  path.  She  loves  her  votaries  and  few  be  they  who, 
following  her  precepts,  come  awav  from  her  altars  empty-handed  or  visit 
her  shrine  in  vain. 

BRAINS  MANAGE  AFFAIRS  OF  MEN. 

You  will  find,  as  you  go  out  into  the  world,  that  most  of  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  both  governmental  and  civil,  banking,  manufacturing,  mer- 
chanting,  railroading,  etc.,  are  managed  by  men  who  either  had  no  col¬ 
legiate  training  or  else  came  from  the  smaller  colleges  and  not  from  the 
great  universities  of  the  east;  and  those  few  men  who  come  from  those 
institutions  and  are  in  any  way  conspicuous,  graduated  there  when  the 
institutions  were  smaller  and  not  so  rich.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  for 
this,  unless  it  is  that  the  young  men  there  become  institutionized. 
That  is,  they  are  educated  out  of  or  away  from  the  spirit  that  prevails 
among  the  people,  and  having  been  so  long  under  tutelage  they  lose  all 
self-reliance,  and  the  consequent  ability  to  go  out  and  manage  affairs. 
In  fact,  starting  as  rich  men's  sons,  they  learn  little  or  nothing  about 
the  practical  side  of  life  before  entering  college,  and  they  leave  when 
almost  at  middle  age,  with  no  knowledge  of  affairs  except  the  art  of 
spending  money.  You  will  find  graduates  by  the  hundred  who  have  come 
from  the  large  eastern  universities,  and  very  many  from  great  European 
universities,  who  are  unable  to  make  a  living,  They  have  to  be  cared 
for  almost  as  a  fashionable  young  woman  must  be.  Although  they 
seemed  to  have  fair  natural  ability,  they  are  helpless;  helpless  at  the 
bar,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  affairs. 
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You  will  also  soon  learn  that,  while  a  college  education  is  invaluable, 
it  is  not  the  end  and  aim  of  life.  It  is  only  a  training  to  begin  work. 

I  have  already  said  the  conditions  of  success  are  hard.  You  must  get 
right  down  on  the  ground:  understand  the  spirit  of  everyday  life;  under¬ 
stand  human  nature  and  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
work  up  along  that  line.  If  you  understand  how  to  do  this,  then,  with 
your  college  training,  your  progress  will  be  rapid:  otherwise,  it  will  fail. 
You  cannot  step  out  of  the  university  into  a  high  position,  and  it  is  not 
best  that  you  should:  for,  without  a  practical  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  without  understanding  the  spirit  of  everyday  affairs,  with¬ 
out  actual  contact  with  them,  you  would  soon  fail.  You  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  attending  a  college  where  you  are  kept  as  near  the  people 
as  possible,  and  where  those  conditions  have  not  yet  grown  up  which 
tend  to  give  a  false  notion  of  life. 

Again,  if  you  want  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  your  day.  then  you  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  attending  a  college  which  endeavors  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  times  and  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  great  practical 
problems  which  confront  them.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  dead 
languages.  I  suppose  there  are  cases  in  which  a  man  should  study  them, 
but  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind,  from  a  wide  observation  at  the 
bar  and  on  the  bench,  was  that  the  only  thing  that  Greek  did  for  a  man 
now  was  to  enable  him  to  take  a  licking  philosophically,  and  that,  usually, 
from  a  man  who  never  heard  of  Homer  nor  his  Iliad,  but  who-  under¬ 
stood  the  spirit  of  modern  affairs.  Do  not  understand  me  to  undervalue 
the  refining  effect  of  literature  on  the  mind.  It  is  a  necessity,  but  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if,  with  all  the  genius  and  eloquence  of  the  last 
century,  we  did  not  have  English  classics  equal  to,  if  they  did  not  sur¬ 
pass,  anything  written  in  Greek,  and,  I  believe,  some  of  the  ablest  Greek- 
scholars  are  beginning  to  admit  this. 

TRUE  MEANING  OF  EDUCATION. 

Education  means  training,  not  memorizing  or  stuffing.  The  mind  must 
be  a  workshop,  not  a  storehouse.  It  has  at  times  seemed  to  me  that 
many  young  men  coming  from  the  great  universities  had  had  their 
minds  transformed  into  garrets,  in  which  you  could  find  many  antique 
and  interesting  old  things,  but  nothing  that  was  needed  in  a  modern 
workshop.  Consequently  they  found  themselves  three  thousand  years  be¬ 
hind  the  times  and  unable  to  make  a  living.  Bear  in  mind,  there  is 
nothing  perfect  on  earth:  don't  expect  it,  for  you  will  be  disappointed. 
The  stronger  force  devours  the  weaker — in  the  woods,  in  the  water,  in 
the  church,  in  business — in  fact,  everywhere.  Institutions  are  at  best 
only  on  a  level  with  the  men  of  the  times,  and  frequently  a  hundred 
years  behind.  You  expect  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  be  better  than  other 
men.  Why  should  you?  They  are  human,  with  all  the  weaknesses  of 
humanity.  They  are  teachers,  and  they  should  do  their  best  to  set  an 
example.  At  least  many  of  them  are  trying  to  elevate  the  race,  and  to 
inculcate  what  they  believe  to  be  eternal  truths,  and  are  doing  the  best 
they  can.  That  is  all  you  have  a  right  to  ask  of  them. 

You  turn  to  the  courts  of  justice;  you  think  of  a  goddess,  blindfolded, 
holding  the  scales;  you  recall  eloquent  things  about  eternal  justice,  etc., 
and  you  say,  here  I  will  find  exact  right,  here  wrongs  are  corrected,  the 
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strong  are  curbed  and  the  weak  protected.  You  will  be  disappointed. 
The  administration  of  justice,  or  rather  of  the  laws,  is  better  than  it 
ever  has  been,  but  it  is  only  a  struggling  toward  the  right;  only  a  blind 
groping  in  the  darkness  toward  light.  The  men  who  administer  the  laws 
arc  human,  with  all  the  failings  of  humanity.  They  take  their  biases, 
their  prejudices,  with  them  onto  the  bench.  Upon  the  whole,  they  try 
to  do  the  best  they  can;  but  the  wrongs  done  in  the  courts  of  justice 
themselves  are  so  great  that  they  cry  to  heaven.  You  say,  why  not 
abolish  this  if  this  is  so?  Because  we  have  nothing  better  to  put  in 
their  place,  and,  defective  as  they  are,  they  are  an  immeasureable  im¬ 
provement  on  the  savage  state,  where  each  man  righted  his  own  wrongs, 
whether  fancied  or  real. 

Again,  you  have  read  eloquent  chapters  about  the  origin  of  govern¬ 
ment,  Let  me  say  to  you  they  are  simply  romance;  they  belong  to  the 
realm  of  fiction.  You  say,  “Here  only  those  things  are  considered  which 
are  for  the  best  interest  of  man.”  Well,  that  is  the  ideal  government 
and  does  not  exist.  Government  grew  out  of  an  effort  to  further  selfish 
purposes  and  personal  interests.  It  has  improved  a  little  at  every  step 
in  its  history,  and  has  broadened  out  and  is  more  humane  in  its  charac¬ 
ter  now  than  ever  before.  But  to-day  you  find  legislative  bodies  every¬ 
where,  here  and  in  Europe,  made  up  of  representatives  of  selfish  inter¬ 
ests,  and  instead  of  standing  on  ideal  ground  and  considering  only  what 
is  for  the  best  interest  of  mankind,  it  is  simply  a  struggle  by  one  selfish 
interest  to  get  an  advantage  over  another.  And  it  always  has  been  so. 
The  point  where  conflicting  selfish  interests  compromise  or  check  each 
other,  that  point  marks  the  level  of  the  law,  and  the  wrongs  done  by 
government  are  so  great  that  they  can  be  measured  only  by  the  eye  of 
omniscience.  Some  short-sighted  people,  seeing  this  fact,  conclude  it 
ought  to  be  abolished.  This  is  a  fatal  mistake.  Defective  as  it  is,  it  is 
yet  the  best  that  man  has  been  able  to  devise,  and  until  the  level  of 
morality  and  intelligence  is  elevated  no  better  can  be  devised.  People 
who  talk  about  the  abolition  of  government  fail  to  consider  the  one 
great,  all-important  factor,  and  that  is  human  selfishness.  The  same 
selfishness  which  has  disfigured  the  governments  of  the  present  will  shape 
the  new  ones  and  make  them  worse  than  the  present,  because  it  was 
only  after  centuries  of  effort  that  they  could  be  made  as  good  as  they 
are.  But  you  say,  “If  this  is  the  case,  had  we  not  better  keep  still 
about  the  real  character  of  the  courts,  the  government  and  all  institu¬ 
tions;  won’t  it  do  harm  to  talk  about  it?”  ISio.  The  greatest  reformer 
and  purifier  in  the  physical  world  is  the  sun.  Let  sunlight  into  the 
dark  places  and  the  poisons  collected  there  disappear.  So  with  the  dark 
places  in  the  government  and  civil  affairs  that  are  now  festering  with 
wrong;  let  the  sunlight  of  eternal  truth  and  justice  shine  on  them  and 
they  will  disappear.  Wherever  there  is  a  wrong,  point  it  out  to  all  the 
world,  and  you  can  trust  the  people  to  right  it.  Wrongs  thrive  in  se¬ 
crecy  and  darkness. 

REASON  FOR  PLAIN  LANGUAGE. 

Another  reason  why  I  talk  thus  plainly  to  you  is  to  impress  upon  you 
that  the  ideal  has  not  yet  come.  In  the  pulpit,  in  the  courts,  in  govern¬ 
ment,  in  business — everywhere  there  is  a  kind  of  blind  groping  toward  it, 
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and  that  man  will  render  mankind  the  greatest  service  who,  recognizing 
this  fact,  will  help  the  race  onward  to  this  high  plane  of  eternal  sun¬ 
light.  And  let  me  say,  that  all  great  reforms,  great  movements,  come 
from  the  bottom  and  not  from  the  top. 

Here  I  want  to  congratulate  you,  or  certainly  most  of  you,  upon  not 
having  enervating  riches  or  a  paralyzing  pedigree.  It  is  gratifying  to 
have  had  an  honorable  ancestry,  but  the  fates  seem  to  have  decreed  that 
great  men  shall  not  have  great  sons.  Great  philosophers  are  not  the 
sons  of  great  philosophers;  great  generals  not  the  sons  of  great  generals: 
great  statesmen  not  the  sons  of  great  statesmen;  great  engineers  not  the 
sons  of  great  engineers,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  category.  Ex-Sen- 
ator  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  the  most  brilliant  epigrammatist  of  our  country, 
recently  said:  “A  pedigree  may  be  gratifying  to  pride,  but  it  is  not 
consoling  to  ambition.”  One  thing,  however,  must  be  said  of  nearly  all 
great  men:  They  had  not  brilliant  but  very  sensible  mothers.  As  to 
riches — they  are  a  great  advantage  after  you  have  developed  ability:  after 
your  character  is  formed  and  your  habits  of  industry  are  fixed,  but  until 
this  is  the  case,  riches  shut  the  gate  to  the  pathway  of  glory.  This  i< 
a  strange  decree  of  nature.  You  would  suppose  that  the  surrounding 
of  wealth  and  refinement  and  the  fact  of  distinguished  ancestry  would 
tend  to  form  a  higher  grade  of  men,  of  superior  power  and  usefulness, 
but  just  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Luxuary  does  not  form  the  hard,  strong 
fiber  necessary  to  greatness.  The  everywhere  present  and  always  active 
law  of  disintegration  pulls  them  down.  Head  Froude’s  “Life  of  Caesar." 
a  little  volume,  and  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  the  vices  and  fol¬ 
lies  of  the  aristocracy  helped  to  pull  down  the  mighty  Roman  Empire. 
Read  the  first  five  or  six  chapters  of  Trevellian’s  “Life  of  Charles  James 
Fox,”  and  you  will  be  amazed  to  see  how  debauchery  devoured  the  so- 
called  noblemen  of  England  in  the  last  century.  It  was  new  blood  con¬ 
tinually  coming  up  from  the  ground  that  saved  the  empire.  Notice  some 
of  the  rich  men’s  sons  in  dudish  attire  lounging  around  the  club  rooms 
of  our  cities  aod  aping  English  manners,  and  you  will  understand  the 
feelings  of  the  old  farmer,  who  exclaimed  when  he  first  saw  one:  “Gosh! 
what  things  a  feller  sees  when  he  hain’t  got  his  gun  along.”  The  trouble 
with  rich  men’s  sons,  even  when  they  are  not  dudes,  is  that  they  are  too 
much  taken  up  with  society  matters  where  the  atmosphere  is  not  conge¬ 
nial  to  greatness.  As  a  rule,  the  men  who  have  done  great  things  for 
the  world  were  not  society  men.  The  immortal  Pericles  who  made  Athens 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  is  known  to  have  attended  but  one  evening's 
entertainment  in  his  life.  I  repeat  that  all  great  things,  great  move¬ 
ments  and  great  reforms  grow  from  the  ground  up  and  not  from  the  top 
downward. 

When  you  go  away  from  this  institution  in  search  of  work,  you  will 
find  capital  consolidated;  instead  of  a  few  men,'  hundreds,  sometimes 
thousands,  are  working  in  one  establishment.  You  can't  see  the  owners: 
you  see  only  the  manager,  who  will  deal  more  harshly  with  you  than  the 
owners  would,  for  the  manager  wants  to  make  a  good  showing;  wants  to 
get  his  salary  raised;  wants  to  make  his  own  family  a  little  more  com¬ 
fortable.  He  cannot  cut  salaries  above  him,  so  he  presses  hard  below 

him.  You  will  consider  this  unjust,  but  don’t  forget  that  selfishness  is 
yet  the  governing  force  in  the  world.  You  cannot  change  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  you  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
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Let  me  tell  you  something,  confidentially,  here.  If  you  are  sent  to 
bring  something  bring  it,  and^not  an  explanation.  If  you  agree  to  do 
something,  do  it;  don’t  come  back  with  an  explanation.  Explanations  as 
to  how  you  came  to  fail  are  not  worth  two  cents  a  ton.  Nobody  wants 
them  or  cares  for  them.  The  fact  that  you  met  with  an  accident  and 
got  your  legs  broken,  your  neck  twisted  and  your  head  smashed  is  not 
equal  to  a  delivery  of  the  goods. 

Let  me  tell  you  another  thing,  also  confidentially.  Only  about  one- 
fourth  of  your  efforts  will  produce  satisfactory  results.  The  sower  went 
forth  to  sow;  some  fell  by  the  wayside  and  the  birds  got  it;  some  fell  in 
stony  places  and  it  could  not  get  root;  some  fell  among  thorns  and  got 
choked  by  its  wicked  neighbors,  and  some  fell  on  fertile  ground  and 
brought  forth  a  harvest.  It  always  has  been  thus  and  is  everywhere  so 
to-day.  If  all  the  efforts  I  have  de,  which  have  produced  no  results, 
were  collected  and  piled  on  top  of  me,  they  would  bury  me  so  deep  that 
Gabriel's  horn  would  never  awaken  me.  You  say  I  am  making  a  pessi¬ 
mistic  speech.  Not  at  all.  I  am  simply  telling  you  what  there  is  ahead. 
The  old  cardinal  said  to  the  young  woman:  “You  are  Richelieu’s  ward; 
you  are  a  soldier’s  wife;  you  must  not  shrink  from  hearing  the  truth.” 

Now,  young  friends,  you  are  children  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois;  you 
have  shown  pluck,  ambition  and  spirit;  you  are  college  graduates;  you  are 
going  out  as  soldiers  in  this  great  intellectual  and  industrial  battle;  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  understand  the  character  of  the  situation. 
Besides,  I  have  been  talking  to  you  about  seed  time;  about  preparing  the 
ground,  planting  the  seed  and  tilling  the  field.  I  have  said  nothing 
about  the  harvest;  it  was  not  necessary;  the  harvest  will  be  looked  after. 
Men  don't  grow  eloquent  in  the  seed  time;  it  is  all  toil  then;  but  when 
the  harvest  is  gathered  and  the  barn  is  filled  with  golden  grain,  ’tis  then 
that  the  heart  is  glad  and  man  rejoices.  And  let  me  say  to  you  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  just  as  sure  as  effect  follows  cause,  as  sunlight  follows 
darkness,  just  so  sure  does  harvest  follow  sowing;  just  so  sure  does  reward 
follow  honest  effort.  Do  your  duty;  work  while  it  is  time  to  work;  be 
true  to  yourselves  and  your  nobler  manhood;  stand  by  the  flag  of  your 
country,  and  not  only  will  your  last  days  be  of  gladness,  but  you  will 
reach  the  high  places  of  this  universe,  and  your  eyes  will  gaze  upon  the 
golden  mountain  tops  where  dwell  the  spirits  of  the  dawn. 


32  L.  S. 


States  in  which  Bureaus  of  Labor  or  kindred  offices  have  been  establishedf  together  with  the  year  in  which 
they  ivere  established ,  title  of  the  office  and  of  the  executive  officer  in  charge ,  and  the  name  of  the 
present  incumbent  and  headquarters  of  the  department. 
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AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  APPROPRIATED  BY  VARIOUS  STATES. 
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Amount  of  money  Appropriated  by  the  several  States  named  for 

their  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


State. 

Population 

1890. 

Annual 

appropria¬ 

tion. 

New  York . 

5,997,853 

$25, 000 

Pennsylvania . 

5,258,014 

9,000 

Ohio . 

3, 672, 316 

14,440 

Missouri . 

2,679,184 

14,000 

Massachusetts . 

2,238,943 

17, 300 

Indiana . 

2, 192, 404 

9,000 

Michigan . 

2,093,889 

8,000 

Kentucky . 

1,858, 635 

13,000 

New  Jersey . 

1,444,933 

8,200 

Connecticut . 

746,258 

*10,000 

Rhode  Island . 

345,506 

5,000 

Illinois . 

3,826,351 

18,000 

Notes. 


Postage  and  expressage  allowed  extra . 

$2, 150.24  of  this  amount  is  expended  for  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Bureau . 

Includes  salary  of  Commissioner . 

Includes  salary  of  Chief . 

Includes  salary  of  Chief . 


Includes  salary  of  Chief . 

Includes  salary  of  Chief . 

Out  of  which  is  paid  postage,  expressage  and  ail  cleri¬ 
cal  services  for  compiling  report  of  Bureau  and  an¬ 
nual  coal  report.  Also  salary  of  Board  of  Labor  Com¬ 
missioners  (5  members  @  $150  per  year  each),  hotel 
expenses  and  railroad  fare,  amounting  to  $1,000  per 
annum . . . 


*  Appropriation  really  unlimited— if  bills  are  contracted  beyond  that  amount  they  are  honored 
by  the  state. 

t  Increased  from  $6,000  to  $8,000  by  39th  General  Assembly. 
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